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Relationsnips among instrumental, supportive, and par- 
ticipative eader behaviors, task variability and task inter- 


dependence, and jok satisfaction and organizational 


commitnant were examined in a police command bu- 
reaucracy One hundred fifty-eight police officers were 
surveyed during normal working hours using a short 
questionmaire. The ganeral pattern of results contradicts 


> conventional wisdom about effective supervisory behav- 


ior amonz police commanders. The quasi-military model 


_ (characte<ized by impersonal, highly directive, authorita- 


rian leadership, and routinized tasks) received little sup- 
port from any subgrouping analysis using subordinates’ 
job satisfction and organizational commitment as 
criteria. Instead, leader participativeness and task varia- 
bility emerged as the most significant predictors of sub- 
ordinate =utcomes. Expanded hypotheses derived from 
an impor-ant situaticnal leadership theory, House’s Path 
Goal Thezry, were also tested. Generally, earlier research 
was supported, conf rming the importance of task de- 
mands as determinants of leadership effectiveness. Con- 
text was —urther investigated by contrasting temporally- 
based taex, organizazional, and subcultural factors. The 
implications of this study for understanding the work be- 
havior ard social rol2 of urban policemen are discussed.” 


The Ameican police are the primary, most visible agents of 
social control within the criminal justice system. An increas- 
ingly imp=rtant subject of controversy within the past two 
decades “as been thei- routine use of coercion in regulating 
communty behavior n a democratic society. This and the 
broader ‘ police problem” (characteristically described in 
terms of nefficiency, corruption, brutality, and lack of con- 
cern for public opinion) have focused the attention of both 
students of police organizational behavior and social reform- 
ers on administrative issues. 


An admir'‘strative theme frequently associated with these 
problems is the ambiguous nature of the police domain. Pro- 
found social and political differences exist over the proper 
role of pa-ice in society (Walker, 1976). 


Police of=cers tend to view themselves as “crime fighters” 
whose dstinctive comoetence rests in providing law en- 
forcememt services to the community (Feuille and Juris, 
1976). In attempting z0 establish and defend this domain 
through colitical activities (Levine and White, 1961; 
Thompsen, 1967), tha police have purposefully manipulated 
their offidal mandate.of peace keeping and public service to 
emphasizs their.crime-fighting role (Manning, 1971). 
Through svholesale marketing of this image, police have 
been able to-gain anc maintain control over the symbolic 
meaning he public actaches to police work (Manning, 1971),: 
thereby enhancing the prestige and power of the occupation 
(Perrow, :961; Goods, 1969; Johnson, 1972). This has 
aided police organizazions to gain support from critical task 
environ ant elemenczs such as taxpayers, legislatures, 
courts, a~d other law enforcement agencies, and to retain 
primary control over work definition and discretion. 


Since orcanizational design is inextricably linked to domain 
conceptualization a həmpson, 1967), the rationals for 
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militaristic influences on contemporary police organization 
rests on this crime-fighting image of police work. When 
examining studies of police activity, however, the crime- 
fighting role rather quickly acquires the character of a myth 
“embedded in the institutional environment” (Meyer and 
Rowan, 1977: 341). Police activity is far more accurately 
described as an important instrument of social work and 
service than as crime-fighting (Cumming, Cumming, and 
Edell, 1965; Skolnick, 1966; Wilson, 1968; Manning, 1971; 
Reiss, 1971; Sandler and Mintz, 1974; Sherman, 1974; 
Angell and Hagedorn, 1976; Holdaway, 1978). This myth has 
produced organizational design decisions that reflect the 
traditional, ritualistic, and strategic preferences of elites 
(Child, 1972; Meyer and Rowan, 1977; Bobbitt and Ford, 
1978), rather than the actual demands of work activities. 
This article takes a closer look at the military ideology which 
has served to shape police organizations and guide adminis- 
trative behaviors, and undertakes a preliminary assessment 
of its viability. 


MODELS OF POLICE ORGANIZATION 
The Quasi-Military Command Model 


Most police departments have adopted the quasi-military or- 
ganization model characterized by a rigid rank hierarchy of 
authority, impersonality, and an authoritarian command sys- 
tem (McNamara, 1967; Angell, 1971; Reiss, 1971; Sandler 
and Mintz, 1974; Sherman, 1974; Johnson, 1975; Reams, 
Kuykendall, and Burns, 1975; Swank, 1975; Moore, 1976; 
Cordner, 1978). This model is intended to foster strict and 
unquestioned discipline for rapid mobilization in emergency 
and crisis situations (Sandler and Mintz, 1974). This tradi- 
tional approach to police administration is largely grounded in 
the work of Wilson (1972), who sought to divorce police 
operations from political influences and rationalize haphazard 
management practices (Gazell, 1974). Wilson advocated a 
pyramidal hierarchy to attain proper direction, coordination, 
and control, and the principles of management derived from 
Fayol’s (1949) administrative management theory. 


Classical conceptualizations of police organization also 
strongly reflect the influence of Weber's rational-legal au- 
thority type in which strict obedience is legitimated. Accord- 
ing to Weber, the predominant norms which regulate the 
conduct of an office emphasize "duty without regard to per- 
sonal considerations” and an "obligation to obedience” 
(1947: 340, 330). The police variety of monocratic bureauc- 
racy is as well known for the severity of its discipline, arbi- 
trarily administered to those whose disregard the command 
ethic (Rubinstein, 1973), as itis for the bestowment of 
honor upon those who strictly defer to superior rank, and 
formal rules and regulations. 


Organizational socialization and police behavior. Van 
Maanen’s (1972) study of the police socialization and training 
process highlights the extraordinary emphasis placed upon a 
‘conformance to authority” syndrome and the encourage- 
ment of a "keep your mouth shut and listen” ethos. Accord- 
ing to Van Maanen (1972: 278), in order to advance and be 
accepted within the police system the neophyte policeman 
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Most police misconduct occurs when 
citizens challenge an individual officer's 
authority (Reiss, 1971). 

2 


A recent interview with the commanding 
officer of the department's training 
academy revealed a novel awareness of 
the potential influence of militaristic re- 


cruit socialization on future field behavior. 


Commenting on declining emphasis on 
militaristic, “boot camp” training at the 
academy, he stated: ‘lf we treat them 
[recruits] like chikdren, that’s how they'll 
treat the public.” 


Police Burcaucracy 


| l : 
must exłibit behavior indicative of a “relatively unquestion- 
ing belietin and acceptance of the organizational system” 
and extreme "loyalty and dedication” to the police system. 


So compalling is the image of the police recruit’s intense 
socializaton toward obedience that writers on police organi- 
zations (fkolnick, 1966; Niederhoffer, 1967; Smith, Locke, 
and Walker, 1967; Wilson, 1968; Bayley and Mendelsohn, 
1969; Wastley, 1970; Dalley, 1975; Genz and Lester, 1976; 
Butler anrd Cochrane, 1977) have often concluded that if 
distinctive personality profiles among police exist, they are 
the prodnct of organizational influences. This viewpoint 
suggests that the police officer routinely evokes the au- 
thoritarien command model internalized through his exper- 
ence wita the organization when he interacts, for example, 
with the-community, particularly when his authority is defied 
or he is shown disrespect. If the officer acts violently to- 
ward citZens in such a situation, his behavior is interpretable 
as an attempt to control the situation and assure strict 
obedience to the law {and its personification). 


As in meny other organizations, internal management struc- 
ture and-process may determine the style in which that 
organiza.ion serves its clientele (Sandier and Mintz, 1974). 
Wilson's (1967) hypothesis that the police problem in 
America is largely the manifestation of an underlying morale 
problem: seems especially poignant here. The same autocra- 
tic, impersonal leader behaviors which are displayed within 
the organization may serve as models for police-citizen en- 
counters. In one of the clearest statements of this “‘spill- 
over effact” from organizational norms to community in- 
teraction, Niederhoffer (1967: 150—151, 182) writes: 


[The] po! ce officer swings his club in response to the thrust of 
organizat onal and occupational imperatives. ... There is no self- 
selectior among authoriiarian personalities prior to appointment. .. . 
it is the 2olice system, not the personality of the candidate, that is 
the more powerful determinant of behavior and ideology. 


z & 


Police cfficers’ “working personality.” Whatever the ori- 
gin, coraprehensive reviews have concluded that the at- 
titudes and personalities of policemen differ markedly from 
other occupational groups (Skolnick, 1966; Rokeach, Miller, 
and Snyder, 1971; Tifft, 1974; Bennett and Greenstein, 
1975; Lefkowitz, 1975). While scores on standard measures 
of auth-sritarianism consistently indicate that police and other 
subjects are not very different (Smith, Locke, and Walker, 
1967, 1368; Smith, Locke, and Fenster, 1970; Guller, 1972; 
Lefkow tz, 1972, 1974; Regoli and Schrink, 1977), policemen 
have ofen expressed preference for a highly structured 
work et vironment (Lefkowitz, 1977). Police have even indi- 
cated "3 preference for authority in interpersonal relation- 
ships az well as law enforcement” (Cochran,-1975). In gèn- 
eral, researchers report that police: 

1. express a relatively iow desire for job autonomy and, egalitarian 
decisio making (Matarazzo et al., 1964; Rokeach, Miller, and 
Snyder, 1971); , 


2. support rigid, authoritative social control (Cochran, 1975); 


3. high y value routinization, orderliness, and exact role conformity 
(Trojancwicz, 1971); and 
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For en insightful contrast of quasimilitary 
symbolism with the “commonsense real- 
ity o* police work” see Manning (1977). 
On a related point of interest, cohn Van 
Maanen (1978 c) has noted thet qualite- 
tive probes of police organizaten have 
frequently emphasized the dis-retionary, 
not military, features of police work. 


a 


4. prefer a highly directive, structure-providing leadership style 
(Trojanowicz, 1971; Leiren, 1973; Walther, McCune, and 
Trojanowicz, 1973). 


Thus, even though some of the dysfunctions of the com- 
mand bureaucracy have appeared in the writings on police 
(Myren, 1960; Wilson, 1967; Manning, 1971; Sandler and 
Mintz, 1974; Van Maanen, 1974; Moore, 1976; Cordner, 
1978), the basic assumption that police organizations must 
be quasi-military in nature has not been challenged empiri- 
cally. Descriptions of police officers’ strong need for psycho- 
logical structure, and their legitimation of the obedience 
ethos, have made the command bureaucracy image seem 
both descriptive of and well-suited to police work. Due to 
the military influence, the formal leader’s role as an imper- 
sonal commander through whom important work directives 
filter has traditionally been thought to be of paramount im- 
portance.? 


The Decentralized, Discretionary Model 


Bordua and Reiss (1966) have suggested that this classic 
stereotype of the police bureaucracy may overlook other im- 
portant features of police control systems. For example, 
centralized dispatching, coordinating, and directing of per- 
sonnel from the communications center often make it pos- 
sible to bypass many positions in the formal command 
structure. Citizen complaints frequently mobilize portions of 
the police force (Doering and Clapp, 1976) adding an extra- 
organizational, “grass-roots” element to the control structure. 


Also, while the role of the police officer is usually specified 
by legislatures, courts, and relatively inflexible operating 
policies, the discretionary nature of police work (especially at 
the lowest levels in the hierarchy) is well known (LaFave, 
1965, Bittner, 1967; Wilson, 1968; Westley, 1970; Stark, 
1972; Rubinstein, 1973; Tifft, 1975; Manning, 1977; Moran, 
1978; Van Maanen, 1978a, 1978b, 1979). Despite extensive 
administrative control mechanisms imposed by their 
superiors to limit discretionary behaviors (as well as massive 
external controls), the police inevitably determine the mean- 
ing of law and order (Brown, 1977; Cordner, 1978; Prottas, 
1978). Lefkowitz (1977) has referred to this discretionary 
power — as it coexists with paramilitary decision-making 
and control systems, extensive rules and standard operating 
procedures, and subordinates’ preferences for routinization, 
role clarity, and authoritarian leadership — as the ‘‘discre- 
tionary paradox.” 


Lefkowitz (1977) notes that discretionary power is often en- 
hanced by the infrequency of direct supervisory interaction 
with subordinates. Indeed, those in the line of authority are 
often more notable for their absence than their presence 
(Van Maanen, 1972, 1974), and assume supervisory, discipli- 
nary, or informal adjudicatory roles rather than strictly com- 
mand roles (Bordua and Reiss, 1966; Brown, 1977). At least 
three reasons are advanced to account for the inability of 
police administrators to control discretionary behaviors and 
influence subordinates in the way proposed by the com- 
mand bureaucracy model. 


First, police officers cope with a wide variety of ambiguous 
situations that supervisors can neither anticipate nor monitor 
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(Brown, ~377; Cordner, 1978}. Second, bonds of solidarity 
manifest IN occupational norms which preclude questioning 
judgments made by another officer (Westley, 1970; Van 
Maanen, 1974; Brown, 1977). Third, the balance of power is 
such thar officers have the means to embarrass their 
supervisc"s without violating their formal obligations through 
quota restrictions (or gross expansions) (Rubinstein, 1973}, 
goldbrick 1g (Van Maanen, 1975), and other easing” behav- 
iors (Holcaway, 1978) known to students of informal organi- 
zation. 


The role =f the work group in providing task-relevant infor- 
mation, Support during stressful encounters, and social satis- 
faction ig likely to become more salient in the absence of 
supervisary contact. However, the effect of infrequent con- 
tact and =patial distance between police supervisors and 
their subordinates is debatable. Kerr and Jermier (1978) re- 
ported trat city police perceived their leaders’ reward power 
to be esesntially independent of the amount of direct con- 
tact. RutGanstein (1973) argues that the introduction of patrol 
cars and two-way radios increased the police officer's obli- 

_ gation to heed his sup2rior’s commands since this technol- 
ogy prov ded (for the first time) a method of direct supervi- 
sion. He also discusses the supervisor's power founded on 
his contr! over work assignments and “important little re- 
wards.” 


In summary, the decentralized, discretionary model of police 
organiza“ton raises doubts about the power and influence 
police supervisors are accorded in conceptualizations of mili- 
tary command bureaucracies. The power of a supervisory 
position nay be a function of the nature of the work being 
supervis=d (Tifft, 1975). In this case, the “leader as com- 
mander’ image overstates the role of formal, hierarchical 
leadershid in naively assuming that supervisors have great 
influence due solely to their position. It probably also under- 
states tra importance that consultative and supportive lead- 
ership hss for subordinates in favor of its emphasis on di- 
rective, command behaviors. This study addresses two key 
questions arising from the debate on leadership in police 
organiza ons: 


1. How sgnificant is the role of the formal leader to subordinates? 


2. Do var sties of leader behavior other than the command behav- 
iors spec ~ied by the quasi-military model promote subordinate 
morale? 


FORMAL LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION THEORY 
Substitutes for Leadership 


The dette in the police literature on leadership power and 
influence has its parallel in the organization theory literature. 
Related to these questions, Kerr (1977) has challenged lead- 
ership models which generally assume that while the type 
of leader behavior which will be effective varies with the 
situatior some set of formal leader behaviors will always be 
importart regardless of the situation. To clarify those situa- 
tions where hierarchical leadership is important to subordi- 
nates, fe has proposed a variety of individual, task, and 
organize ional characteristics that are likely to influence.asm 


whethe= hierarchical leader behaviors will be effects ek 
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These characteristics “neutralize” leadership or “substitute” 
for leadership, in both cases counteracting the formal 
leader's influence. In order to substitute for leadership, a 
particular characteristic must serve “in place of” the formal 
leader's neutralized influence. 


For example, routine tasks, inflexible rules and procedures, 
closely knit, cohesive work groups, and job-relevant skills 
and experience on the part of subordinates all may substi- 
tute for a leader's structuring behavior. Similarly, intrinsically 
satisfying tasks and cohesive work groups tend to substitute 
for the formal leader’s supportive function. On the other 
hand, neutralizers such as spatial distance between super- 
visor and subordinate, organizational rewards not within the 
leader's control, and subordinate indifference toward organi- 
zational rewards cleariy may negate the formal leader’s in- 
fluence, but without providing any substitutes and thus leav- 
ing an influence vacuum. 


The quasi-military model makes no provision for situations 
where hierarchical leadership will not influence subord- 
nates. It assumes that the training academy, street experi- 
ence, and psychological disposition instill within the police 
officer both admiration for and fear of authority figures 
(Rubinstein, 1973). This assumption implies that supervisors 
are in a position to influence subordinates and determine 
morale (Wilson, 1967), which is yet to be demonstrated. 


The Path Goal Theory of Leadership 


The quasi-military model also does not provide for situational 
or moderator predictions that involve the relations between 
leader behavior and subordinate outcomes. The model advo- 
cates a highly directive, structure-providing leadership style 
transsituationally. Leadership theorists have generally aban- 
doned universal prescriptions, but most police supervisors 
(being promoted from the ranks) have perpetuated the past 
by upholding military styles of superior-subordinate interac- 
tion (Swank, 1975). 


Within the Path Goal Theory of Leadership framework 
(House, 1971; House and Dessler, 1974; House and Mitch- 
ell, 1974), the search for situational factors which moderate 
the relationships between leader behavior and subordinate 
attitudes is well under way. House and Dessler (1974) and 
House and Mitchell (1974) have proposed various environ- 
mental factors (task, formal authority system, primary work 
group) and subordinate characteristics (ability, authoritari- 
anism, locus of control) as potential moderators. 


Hypotheses 


The variety of situations generally found in a police setting 
suggests that task-contingent hypotheses derived from or- 
ganization theory might portray police supervisory influence 
more accurately. Drawing from Path Goal leadership re- 
search and Kerr's (1977) substitutes for leadership concept, 
the following hypotheses were formulated. 


Task variability. The moderating variable most frequently 
examined within the Path Goal framework is task structure 
— the degree to which the task is simple, repetitive, and 
unambiguous — or some surrogate measure of the nature 
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of the tazk (House and Dessler, 1974; Schriesheim and Von 
Glinow, ~977). March and Simon (1958) and Perrow (1967) 
have prooosed that task predictability largely determines 
what tyre of coordination strategy is appropriate. When 
tasks are routinized end predictable, coordination by 
schedule and plan is possible; when tasks become variable 
and worE sequencing is difficult to predict, coordination by 
feedback is necessary. 


In a study illustrating this, Van de Ven, Delbecq, and Koenig 
(1976) resorted that high task uncertainty tended to promote 
a “substitution” of personal and group coordination 
strategies for the usual impersonal coordination by plans, 
schedules, and rules and procedures within a state employ- 
ment security agency. This leads to the following: 
Hypothesis 1. When task vanability is relatively high, instrumental 
and partic pative leader behaviors will contribute significantly toward 
explainin= the variance in subordinate personal outcomes (job satis- 
faction and organizational commitment). When the task is relatively 
routinizee (low vaniabil'ty), these leader behaviors will be less im- 
portant, and supportive leader behavior will contribute most signifi- 
cantly. 


Instrumental leadership is defined as “clarifying expecta- 
tions, assigning specific tasks, and specifying procedures to 
be follo-ved.'’ Supportive leadership is characterized by 
friendly and approachable behavior which is considerate of 
subordinates’ needs (House and Dessler, 1974). Leader par- 
ticipativeness attempts to involve subordinates consultatively 
in decis ons regarding work-related issues. 


Task in=rdependenrce. Different levels of task-induced 
interdependence may also require particular leader behaviors 
in order to affect subordinate outcomes positively. Task 
interdependence is the extent to which individuals depend 
on others in their work (peer) group in performing their jobs 
(Mohr, 7971; Van da Ven, Delbecq, and Koenig, 1976). A 
number of recent contingency approaches to leadership 
have shown concern for various task characteristics, but 
none hes paid adequate attention to questions of task- 
induced interdependence. 


Thomp=on (1967) has presented types of interdependence 
which “ssult when work is subdivided, and proposed appro- 
priate coordination strategies based on the amount of con- 
tingency inherent in each type. Under conditions of pooled 
and sequential interdependence, coordination may be 
achieved through rules and plans (or schedules), respec- 
tively. Lnder conditions of reciprocal interdependence, coor- 
dinatior by mutual adjustment (feedback) is necessary. As 
task in-erdependence increases, so does the need for coor- 
dinatio~ through personal modes. 


Task inkerdependence also complicates the decision-making 
proces= by increasing the likelihood of interindividual conflict 
and stress (March and Simon, 1958). Role performance con- 
straints and expectations become more stringent as requisite 
task cc laboration increases, augmenting the potential for 
conflict (Thompson, 1967). According to House and Mitchell 
(1974), supportive eadership will be most effective when 
tasks z-e stressful, frustrating, or dissatisfying. These argu- 
ments ead to the “ollowing: 
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Rubinstein’s (1973) rich descriction of 
Philadelphia police provides se-eral con- 
textual frames helpful in understanding 
the social organization of policing, includ- 
ing time of the day. Important rames 
such as precinct (district) assignment, 
functional area {e.g., vice, juveriie, 
SWAT), and other temporal corstitutions 
(seasonal, daily) of police work discussed 
by Rubinstein are unavoidably raglected 
in this analysis to feature watcr aggrega- 
tions. It should be noted that ths Isa 
potentia! source of confounding which 
may mask watch differences. ir this 
sense, there is not a strict conto} on task 
since watch aggregations likely contain 
differences in functional and precinct as- 
signment, as well as the work, «rganiza- 
tional, and subcultural factors tc be dis- 
cussed. Thus time of day is notsimply 
an unobtrusive indicator of task, but may 
be an essential category and po ential de- 
terminant of consciousness. 


Hypothesis 2. Under conditions of relatively high task interdepen- 
dence, all varieties of leader behavior will contribute positively to 
subordinate outcomes. On Jobs characterized by relatively low task 
interdependence (frequently “one-person jobs’’), the varieties of 
leader behavior will explain less criterion variance since there will 
be less interdependence-induced uncertainty and stress. 


Task interactions. We also raised the question, “Do task 
interdependence and task variability exert an interactive in- 
fluence on leader coordination and support functions?” 
March and Simon (1958: 159) proposed that ‘‘interdepen- 
dence does not by itself cause difficulty if the pattern of 
interdependence is stable and fixed.” Therefore, the more 
the situation is characterized by repetition and low variability, 
the greater might be the ‘tolerance for interdependence.” 
This proposition suggests that high task interdependence 
may not require elaborate coordination modes if the task is 
predictable and standardized. The greatest need for leader- 
provided coordination and support should arise when the 
task is highly variable and coupled with intricate interdepen- 
dencies. 


Routinized, one-person tasks should present the fewest 
contingencies, hence the least need for elaborate coordina- 
tion techniques. The leader's supportive function may be 
important here, however, for two reasons: (1) to mitigate 
the dysfunctional psychological consequences of repetitive 
work (House, 1971; House and Dessler, 1974); and (2) to 
satisfy affiliative needs to the extent that the individual is 
socially as well as task-isolated from others (Miller, 1975). 
We tested the following: 


Hypothesis 3. Under conditions of relatively high task interdepen- 
dence and variability, all varieties of leader behavior will contribute 
significantly and positively to subordinate outcomes. When the task 
is characterized by relatively low task interdependence and variabil- 
ity, supportive leader behavior will provide the most significant in- 
dependent contribution toward explaining criterion variance. 


Watches. Since interviews with police administrators and of- 
ficers revealed that police work varied substantially accord- 
ing to the time of day, we investigated leadership influence 
within each of the three shifts (‘“watches’’).4 Officers were 
assigned permanent duty on the 7:00 a.m.—3:30 p.m. shift 
(first watch), the 3:00 p.m.—11:30 p.m. shift (second 
watch), or the 11:00 p.m.—7:30 a.m. shift (third watch). A 
complete description of the qualitative differences across 
watches is not possible in this report. Those factors dis- 
cussed and expected relationships were based primarily on 
inferences from the interview data. 


Rubinstein (1973: 63-68) contrasted watch contexts primar- 
ily through the compulsory task obligations and subcultural 
sentiments inherent to each shift. Shifts have different 
characteristics since temporality provides the form for 
shared social images. The day shift (first watch) largely in- 
volves traffic regulation, merchant protection, vice work, and 
general administration. The night shift (second watch) is 
labeled the “action tour” and the time when officers "earn 
their money.” "Last out” (third watch) is usually relatively 
quiet and produces solidarity perhaps even greater than that 
among nightworkers in other occupations. Rubinstein (1973: 
32) notes, "a patrolman identifies himself to other police- 
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Time is commonly recognized as an as- 
pect of the social construction of reality. 
As organization theorists strive to de- 
scribe organizational phenomena, tem- 
poral conceptions may prove useful. 
Sorokin and Merton's (1937) concept of 
social time, fusing astronomical (clock) 
time with the rhythm, symbolism, and be- 
liafs accompanying collective activities ts 
an appealing example. In police organiza- 
tions, much of the work performed re- 
volves around its core technology, the 
patrol function. Descriptions of temporal 
realities there obviously have 
organization-wide implications. But gen- 
erally, understanding temporal patternings 
of social fife in the organization’s domi- 
nant activity center (particularly when 
compared with boundary-spanning, in- 
stitutional, and environmental elements) 
may aid in understanding various 
orgenization-environment phenomena 
such as multiple hierarchies of Interde- 
pendence, social rhythms, and 
coordinating/synchronizing activities. 
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men by his district, but his personal affiliation is with his 
squad” (watchmates). Thus watches provide important 
sources cI job meaning,® informing officers of what to expect: 


The police-nan’s expectations of particular tours and times often 
fail to mat=rialize, but the belief in the generalizations which are 
used to claracterize them is not shaken. ... The validity of the 
belief... s sustained by the policeman’‘s need to have firm expec- 
tations about his work, although he knows that uncertainty and 
contingency are two of its fundamental characteristics (Rubinstein, 
1973: 68). 


Our inter.iew results (conducted with administrators and pa- 
troimen) snd statistical information drawn from police annual 
reports tend to be in accord with Rubinstein’s reports. 


The first factor which substantially differentiates the 
watches in our sample is the nature of the task. As shown 
in Table ~, crime patterns within the city are such that 
watches can be rank-ordered based upon potential sources 
of stress and uncertainty. The second watch includes most 
of the peak time when serious crimes are reported. The 
third watch also includas about three hours of typically 
hazardous duty, but the remainder of the shift is relatively 
calm. The first shift primarily entails “report taking’ or 
follow-up: activity from the previous night. There is relatively 
ittie danger on the job, and most agree that little “real 
police wark” is performed by the officers on this shift. 


Table 1 





Demands “dr Police Service by Hour of Day® 


Type of run 8a.m.—4p.m. 4p.m.—12m, 12m.—8a.m. 
Officer in touble 97 396 229 
Breaking a~d entering 

in progress 8,976 18,212 16,871 
Cutting or stabbing 313 811 495 
Disturbance 11,241 29,193 17,246 
Domestic trouble 4,622 10,592 5,679 
Drunk 1,602 3,050 1,635 
Homicide 15 39 32 
Man with cun 369 632 353 
Man with nife 38 74 25 
Prowlers 87 2,241 4,066 
Robbery 1,567 2,386 943 
Robbery in progress 1,615 1,685 437 
Shooting 179 568 213 
Shooting, aman target 529 853 487 
Sex crime 600 761 ` 490 
Suicide 47 41 36 
Suicide attampt 103 235 172 
Suspicious car 1,548 3,417 3,698 
Vice comp'sint 77 208 43 
Wanted peson 2,992 4,336 1,792 
Wanted fe on 612 540 173 
ALL RUNS 128,840 (31%) 184,138 (45%) 97,641 (24%) 


Demand ce7egories were selected from the Police Department's Annual 
Report. Abzut one-third of the bi-hourly police record on major runs made 
during 1977 are summarized in Table 1, representing some of the more 
potentially _ncertain and dargerous incidents, They were compiled with help 
from the pelice staff to match watch hours as closely as possible, though in no 
way do the, more than sketch watch contrasts. The pattems are quite similar to 
those for 1375 and 1976, however, and may begin to explain common, 
watch-bas=d belief systems. 
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Perceptions of FTOs may devete from 
this description In some instances for a 


variety of reasons. Members not surpris- 


ingly) openly acknowledge the arbitrari- 


ness of promotions and special statuses. 


Expressed concern to select = highly 
competent, but also “‘street-v7ise, cop’s 
cop" for the role of FTO appears to re- 
- .flect an awareness of this bebef. 


A second task-related factor which differentiates the 
watches is the organization of work. On the second watch, 
two-member patrol units are the predominant pattern of 
work assignment, with the expectation that further backup 
support will be readily available during emergencies. The 
second watch is characterized most by decentralized, col- 
laborative policing. 


Perhaps most importantly, the second watch also includes 
approximately one field training officer (FTO) for every seven 
or eight regular officers. The FTO is selected from a pool of 
candidates on the basis of his qualifications to be a role 


- model from whom the younger officers (all assigned to sec- 


ond watch) learn the policing ropes. He often serves as a 
surrogate for the formal leader, as his presence in the field 
allows him to instruct by example. His competence is un- 
questioned, and occasionally his near legendary status 
makes him the most influential contact younger police offi- 
cers have during their early years with the force. This situa- 
tion, coupled with the fact that the youngest, most inexpe- 
rienced supervisors are also assigned to the second watch, 
makes the FTO a valuable informal leader.® 


The third watch has some need for backup support. Yet 
since (1) emergencies are generally less frequent on the 
third watch, (2) supervisors are more accessible, and (3) the 
majority of the work is solo in nature, there is more reliance 
on the formal leader to provide backup support. There is 
also a certain degree of subcultural solidarity among super- 
visors and officers on the third shift since many of the 
officers (and some of the supervisors) hold other jobs and 
interests, and all share the difficulties of remaining alert 
throughout often uneventful nights. Performance is gener- 
ally thought to be lowest on this watch. 


On the first watch, work organization is also solo in nature. 
Supervisors are relatively accessible, but backup support is 
rarely needed. Officers on the first watch are the most ex- 
perienced and knowledgeable regarding the job on the force. 


These differences across watches lead to the following: 
Hypothesis 4a. First watch. Given the relatively unambiguous na- 
ture of the task and the experience of the job holders, participative 
leader behavior is likely to be most effective. 


Hypothesis 4b. Second watch. The formal leader's influence on 
job attitudes will be minimal as two-man patrol units, reliable back- 
up support, and FTOs are likely to substitute for his role. 
Hypothesis 4c. Third watch. In the absence of two-man patrols 
and FTQs, officers on this watch are likely to benefit from directive 
leadership. Some of the danger characterizing the second watch is 
also present here, making instrumental leadership more acceptabie 
than under routine, non-threatening situations. 


METHOD 
Sample and Procedure 


This study is based on a subset of data obtained from over 
800 police officers and support personnel in a large Mid- 
western police department. Subjects completed question- 
naires during normal working hours in about 60 minutes. Of 
the original 194 subjects completing this portion of the 
questionnaire, those who held civilian status (23) or who 
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missed itans (13) were deleted from the analyses. The 158 
responder :s-represenzed a random cross-section of all police 
officers in the department. The sample included 127 police 
officers, 25 sergeants and 5 lieutenants (primarily drawn 
from patro and speciel investigation bureaus), of which 68 
worked tha first watch, 50 the second, and 40 the third. 


Roughly 40 percent of the respondents were less than 31 
years old, 30 percent less than 41 years old, and 5 percent 
more thar: 50 years old. 97 percent of the sample held high 
schoo! dit omas; 51 percent had two years of college, or a 
technical =chool degree or more; 16 percent earned a col- 
lege degree or more. 26 percent of the sample were with 
the divisicn less than 5 years; 40 percent had more than 10 
years ten_re. Subjects were assured anonymity prior to 
filling in te questionnaire. 


instruments 


Subordinate outcomes. Quasi-military organizations share 
with their military protatypes the traditional concern with 
morale inzices. Miller and Form’s (1964) discussion of 
morale as both an individual and a group phenomenon rte- 
flects the ambiguity surrounding the concept. In order to 
perform dyadic analysis of the leadership process and also 
estimate =ubordinate job attitudes in police-relevant terms, 
we conceptualized morale at the individual level with both 
job and o-yanizational referents. 


To measu -e the general affective state resulting from ap- 
praising cne’s job (Lozke, 1976), we employed the short 
form (20 zems) of the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 
(MSQ). T~e short form has been found to have reliabilities 
similar to the 100-itern, original MSO (Weiss et al., 1967). 
The MSC is noted fo~ its careful development and refine- 
ment and its extensive use by field investigators (Gillet and 
Schwab, 1975). The internal reliability for the MSQ short- 
form, calzulated using the Kuder-Richardson 8 formula, was 
92. 


We used.~orter et al.’s (1974) organizational commitment 
scale to measure the general affective state resulting from 
appraisinz one’s employing organization. The concept of or- 
ganizatio~al commitment has been defined as a person's 
desire to “emain a member of the particular organization, 
exert high levels of effort on its behalf, and believe in and 
identify with its goals and values (Dubin, Champoux, and 
Porter, 1=75). The KR-8 coefficient for this measure was 
91. 


_ Instrumental and supportive leadership. Leadership re- 
search irvolving the Path Goal framework has been hin- 
dered by inadequate operationalizations of the theory's 
major ind=pendent variables — instrumental and supportive 
leadersh.>. The frequent use of the Ohio State leadership 
scales tc test the theory, despite papers emphasizing that 
these dimensions di-fer in important ways from the con- 
structs cf the theory (House and Dessler, 1974; 
Schriesheim, House, and Kerr, 1976), has probably impaired 
the pred tive accuracy of the theory's leadership variables, 
and contributed to tre confusion of conceptually distinct 
varieties Df leader behavior. 
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House and Dessier (1974) refer to par- 
ticlpative leadership as a noncirective 
analogue of instrumental role=clarifying 
behavior. 


In this study, instrumental and supportive leader behaviors “ 
were measured using scales designed specifically for use in 
Path Goal hypothesis testing (Schnesheim, 1978). House 
and Dessler’s (1974) definition of instrumental leader behav- 
ior is multidimensional and cannot be accurately 
operationalized as a single or unidimensional construct. It 
contains three specific subtypes of leader activity: (1) role 
clarification — leader behaviors which clarify what is ex- 
pected of subordinates in their work roles; (2) work assign- 
ment — leader behaviors which involve the assignment of 
subordinates to specific tasks; and (3) specification of pro- 
cedures — leader behaviors which specify rules, proce- 
dures, and methods for subordinates to use or follow in the 
execution of their jobs (Schriesheim, 1978). 


It has been shown both theoretically and empirically that 
these varieties of instrumental leadership are perceived dis- 
tinctly by subordinates, and that they differentially relate to 
criteria (Schriesheim and Bish, 1974; Schriesheim, 1978). 
Internal reliability and test-retest coefficients consistently 
greater than .8 have been reported in previous research 
(Schriesheim, 1978). KR-8 coefficients for those varieties of 
leader.behavior are reported in Table 2. 


Leader participativeness. The four-item scale developed by 
Ford (1975) was employed to evaluate the exploratory 
hypotheses dealing with subordinate responses to 
consultative-autocratic decision making. Participative leader- 
ship has not been widely researched, and has no commonly 
used operationalization.? Ford derived this scale from earlier 
work on centralization by Hage and Aiken (1967), and has 
reported reliabilities in excess of .8. Participation is mea- 
sured as a style or strategy of leadership and does not sim- 
ply ask subjects whether or not they have authority to make 
decisions. The KR-8 reliability coefficient for this sample 
was .80. 


Task variability. Five items adapted from Hage and Aiken 
(1969), Hrebiniak (1974), and Van de Ven, Delbeca, and 

Koenig (1976) by Fry (1978) especially for this study were 
employed to measure this. These items were: 

—— There is variety in my work. 

— | do the same tasks all the time. 

—— Nothing new happens to me on my job in that | do the same 

tasks every day. 

— Every day | have something different to do. 

-— There are different kinds of work for me to do every day in my job. 


The KR-8 reliability coefficient for this sample was .86. 


Task interdependence. We did not attempt to operationalize 
task interdependence with a Guttman-type scale as 
Thompson (1967) proposes. Instead, we simply ordered indi- 
viduals along a continuum ranging from those who held pre- 
dominantly one-person jobs to those whose jobs typically 
involved a high degree of task-related interaction. The KR-8 
reliability coefficient for the three-item scale adapted from 
Mohr (1971) was .82. 7 

-— Mine is a one-person job; there is little necessity for working 
with others. 

—— | cannot perform my job properly without the help of others. 

— Working with others as a part of a team is a requirement of my 
job. 
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Analyses i 


In order tc assess the significance of the role of the formal 
leader in promoting subordinate morale, and to determine 
which variaties of leader behavior contribute most signifi- 
cantly to morale, job satisfaction and organizational commit- 
ment we esta upon the leadership predictor set. In 
addition, the same analyses were performed including task 
variability and task interdependence in the predictor set to 
examine Bader influence with task characteristics held con- 
stant. 


Then, to test the faxianddaraied hypotheses derived from 
Path Goa and organization theories, subgroup moderator 
analyses ‘were conducted. Subgroups were formed by 
dichotoruzing the sample based on a median separation on 
the poter—ial moderators: task variability and task interde- 
pendence The resulting subsample means were significantly 
different ip < .01) for all moderator analyses. 


After regressing subordinate outcomes on the leadership 
predictor set, we heuristically compared the validity coeffi- 
cients acioss subsamples (Zedeck, 1971) and assessed the 
relative irdependent contribution of each leadership variable 
within tha task-fractionated subsample. This method is 
preferabE to the usual moderated regression technique for 
nonratio scales (Althauser, 1971; Allison, 1977), and for test- 
ing intuitwe hypotheses about leadership influence rather 
than inte-action hypotheses. 


Finally, t3 data were regression analyzed based upon a 
qualitativ= rather than a moderator subgrouping. To evaluate 
differences in leadership influence across watches, the 
sample vas trichotomized and separate analyses were per- 
formed fər each subgroup. 


Table 2 





Variable Means, Standard Deviations, Intercorrelations* and Kuder-Richardson 8 Rellabiitiest (N =158) 


Number 

Measure ofiterns Mean Sd. Dev. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Instrumental leader behavior: 

role clarification 5 18.6 39 (.94) 
2. Instrumental leader behavior: 

specification of rules and 

procedures 5 15.3 =3 10 = {.68) 
3. Instrumental leader behavior: 

work assignment . 6 15.1 Z1 20 .16 (58) | 
4. Supportive leader behavior 17 n 405 =.2 68 —-.11 09 = (.94)} 
6. Participative leader behavior 4 11.8 =) 40 -.14 12 ‘47 {(.80) 
6. Task variability 17.5 = 23 ~04 ~16 14 .20 (.86) 
7. Task interdependence. 3 69 24 23 -04 038 10 .20 38 (82) 
8. Orgariizationalcommitment 15 879 E1 29 -03 04 2 3 35 20 (91) 
9. Job satisfaction 20 689 T8 54 ~.04 .05 64 49 44 23 68 (92) 


* F 

fy > .16,p < 06; 4, > .21,p < 01 
t i 
Estimated KR-8 reliability coefficients in parentheses 
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Table 3 





Job Satisfaction and Organizational Commitment Related to Leader Behaviors and 
Taek Characteristics (N= 158) 














JOB SATISFACTION 
Full Model Reduced Modei 

Predictor Beta weights F-ratlos Beta weights F-ratios 
Instrumenta! leader behavior: 

rote clarification .19° 4.61 26%" 9.07 
instrumental leader behavior: 

specification of rules 

and procedures .02 .07 .02 11 
instrumental leader behavior: 

work assignment .01 .01 —.07 1.08 
Supportive leader behavior 1209" 9.32 24ee 6.98 
Participative leader behavior 24% = =—s:« 11.98 30 18.00 
Task variability .32 °° 24.20 
Task interdependence 01 02 

Rèm 50° Rèm A3¢* 
ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT 
Full Model Reduced Model 

Predictor Beta weights F-ratlos Beta weights F-ratios 
Instrumenta! leader behavior. 

role clarification 04 12 .12 1.24 
instrumental leader behavior: 

specifications of rules 

and procedures .01 -03 O01 04 
instrumental loader behavior: 

work assignment 04 23 -.01 01 
Supportive leader behavior 14 1.62 12 1.21 
Participative leader behavior 18° 4.71 .24ee 7.94 
Task variability 2g 11.85 
Task Interdependence -.03 17 
‘ R®= 22° R2m,16°° 
p<.06 ° 
ee 
p<.01 
RESULTS 


Correlations among the measures of leader behavior, task 
characteristics, organizational commitment, and job satisfac- 
tion are presented in Table 2. These results indicate that 
subordinates discriminated among varieties of formal leader 
behavior: role clarification, support, and participation were 
positively related to job satisfaction and organizational com- 
mitment; specification of procedures and work assignment 
were not. r 


This finding‘became more pronounced when the data were 
regression analyzed (see Table 3). In the reduced model, 
leadership variables were related significantly to the criteria, 
but not in the way the authoritarian command model pro- 
poses. Role clarification was the only predictor in the in- 
strumental leadership set significantly related to job satisfac- 
tion; while none of the instrumental behaviors predicted or- 
ganizational commitment. Participativeness was the most 
significant leader behavior for both outcome variables, even 
when task characteristics were included in the predictor set. 
Supportive leadership also added significantly to the predic- 
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Table 4 





Subsample Comparisons: Job Satisfaction 


Subgrouping 


1. High Variability 
2. Low Varlabéity 


3. High Interdependence 
4, Low Interdependence 


6.1x3 
6.1x4 
7.2x3 
B8.2x4 
9. Ist Watch 
10. 2nd Watch 
11. 3rd Watch 


p<.05 


p<.0i 
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tion of jok satisfaction, but task variability had the most 
powerful, independent effect (on both dependent variables) 
among th= predictor sez. 


Hypothesis 1. As shown in Tables 4 and 5, task variability 
influenced the relationships between leader behavior and 
subordinace morale. Hypothesis 1 was supported, as leader 
participatL-eness emerged as a significant predictor of job 
satisfaction and organizational commitment only under condi- 
tions of h. jh task variability. Contrary to prediction (but as in 
the full senple) neither specification of procedures nor work 
assignment were significant predictors in the subsamples. 
Role clari- cation was significantly related to job satisfaction 
as hypottssized, but not to organizational commitment. As 
predicted supportive leader behavior was the most signifi- 
cant pred ztor of job satisfaction and organizational commit- 
ment uncer conditions of low task variability. There was little 
differenc= in the proportion of variance explained by the 
predictor set across subsamples. 


Hypothesis 2. Generally, task interdependence did not influ- 
ence the Bader-subordinate relationship in the direction 
hypotheeved. Role clarification and the other instrumental 
leader behaviors did not significantly influence morale under 
high task interdependence; instead, role clarification 
emerged as a significant predictor of job satisfaction under 
low task nterdependence. 


Participativeness was significantly related to the criteria (ex- 
cept organizational commitment under low task interdepen- 
dence). Supportive leader behavior was a significant predic- 
tor of job satisfaction under high interdependence as 
hypothes zed, but not of organizational commitment. The 
predictorset accounted for substantially more variance in 
job satistaction when task interdependence was low (.55), 
than high (.35), contrary to the rationale underlying the 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 3. This hypothesis was partially supported, 

though t-e relationships appear to be more complicated 
than suposed. Specification of procedures and work as- 
signmenz again were not significant under any condition. 


instrumental 

instrumeral leader behav- instrumental Partic- 

leader besav- lor: specii- leader behav- Supportive ipative 

tor: role cation of rules lor: work leader ' leader 
Mean = clarificatl=7 and procedures assignment behavior behavior Re 
72.8 36°") 36 ~.07 (0.8) -.03 (0,1) 11 (1.0) .39°° (18.3) .47°° 
64.2 18 2.7) 13° (1.8) -.08 (0.6) 48 °° (9.4) .06 (0.3) .41°° 
70.8 05 D.2 ~.3 (0.1) -.14 (2.8) 35°99 (7.7) .30°* (10.3) .36°° 
66.9 51°% {3.4 .05 {0.3) 03 {0.1} 8 (0.3) 24° {4.2} .65°° 
732 32° H.i 12 (4.1) —.05 {3.2} 14 (0.8) 37** (108) .43°° 
71.1 .39* 4.5} 03 {9.3} £3 {6.0} 58 {0.8} .41° {5.7} .60** 
66.5 ~.10 0.3} 18 (4.23 —.08 {D.3) 71** (10.0) .02 {0.0} .439°* 
62.5 53° 656) 06 (0.2) 068 (0.1) 09 ° (01) .12 (0.5) .50°* 
70.6 24 8.2) -.01 (0.0) —.12 (1.5) .20 (1.7) .36°° (8.7) .49%° 
67.8 25 1.9} -.03 (0.0) -.02 (0.0) ee (1.4) .11 (0.6) .26° 
67.3 62° 3.4) -.02 (0.0} -.13 (1.1) 14 (0.5) .30° (4.7) .62°° 
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Also, as Table 5 shows, the predictor set failed to produce a 
single significant validity coefficient for organizational com- 
mitment. ; 


As hypothesized, participativeness related significantly to the 
criteria when tasks were variable and interdependent, but 
also to job satisfaction when tasks were variable but low in 
interdependence. A similar pattern emerged for role clarifica- 
tion which predicted job satisfaction significantly except 
when tasks were highly interdependent but low in variability. 


The leadership predictor set was most important in explain- 
ing job satisfaction when the task was relatively variable, 
and interdependence was relatively low. The validity coeffi- 
cients for organizational commitment are not improved in 
the task-fractionated subgroups, however, indicating the ab- 
sence of the second-order interactions present for job satis- 
faction. 


Watches. Striking differences were observed in the validity 
coefficients across watches. The formal leader’s influence 
on the dependent variables was substantially greater on the 
third watch than on the first or second watches. Specifi- 
cally, role clanfication was important in predicting morale 
only on the third watch, while participativeness was the only 
Significant predictor on the first watch. Formal leadership 
influence was negligible on the second watch. 


Subsample Comparisons: Organizational Commitment 





instrumenta! 
instrumental leader behav- instrumentaj Partic- 
leader behav- [or: specif leader bahaw- Supportive Ipative 
lor: rule catlonofrules for: work leader leader 
Subgrouping Size Mesn clarification and procedures assignment behavior behavior At 
1. High Variability 87 71.9 13 (0.7) 06 (0.2) —.07 (0.5) -06 (0.2) 37°* (10,2) .15* 
2. Low Variability 71 62.8 06 (0.1) .03 {0.0} .06 (0.2) 44° (6.2) ~.07 (0.3) .20° 
3. High intardependence 93 89.8 .01 {0.0} —.06 - {0.4} -.10 (1.0) 10 {05 39 {93.8} .17* 
4. Low interdependence 65 85.0 Ww {2.9) 10 {0.8} 05 (0.2) 11 (0.4) 01 {0.0) .19° 
5.1x3 61 73.3 03 (0.3) 03 (0.7) —.11 (0.7) 01 (0.0) 40°® BA .16 
6.1x4 26 71.4 2g (1.2) 13 {0.3} -.04 (0.0) 09 (0,1) 27 {1.2} .17 
7.2x3 32 83.2 OH {0.0} ~06 {0.1} —.02 {0.0} 33 {2.2} Pe {0.4}  .24 
B.2x4 39 62.5 20 {0.8} 06 (0.1) 17 (0.4) 39 (2.0) ~.26 (15) .28 
9. 1st Watch 68 70.4 01 (0.0 -.11 (0.9) -.06 (0.5) 07 (0.2) 33° {5.1} 178 
10. 2nd Watch 50 65.7 04 (0.0) -.04 (0.0} .12 (0.5) .04 (0.0) 16 (0.8) .08 
11. 3rd Watch 40 88.3 69°° 8.6) Ai (0.7) -.10 (0.8) -04 (0.0 10 (04) 51° 
+ 
p<.D6 : 
$e “ 
p<. 
DISCUSSION 


This study evaluated the role of the formal supervisor in 
building morale among subordinates in a police bureaucracy. 
This involved taking a closer look at the military ideology 
which has shaped police organizations and guided adminis- 
trative behaviors by assessing the validity of the “leader as 
commander” image. This image implies that police prefer an 
impersonal, highly directive, authoritative leader and routine 
tasks. The results diametrically opposed this image: leader 
participativeness and task variability were highly significant 
predictors of both subordinate job satisfaction and organiza- 
tional commitment. 
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Overall, sibordinates did not respond either indiscriminately 
or favorably to directive leadership. in fact, even in subgroup 
analyses che only instrumental leader behavior which was 
significant was role clarification. Assignment to specific 
tasks and specifications of rules and procedures did not re- 
late posit-vely to subordinate outcomes. 


These firdings tend to challenge conventional wisdom and 
stereotyces about police organization and the police com- 
mander'€ role. Blanket justifications for obedience socializa- 
tion and military command supervision across hierarchical 
levels apgear to distort the nature of police work, and to 
overlook the important costs to morale which accompany 
these ménagement philosophies. In sum, there is little evi- 
dence from this study to commend such practices. By impli- 
cation, tere is little evidence to commend contemporary 
domain Conceptualizations of police organizations as per- 
petuated by military and crime-fighting ideologies and ‘’work- 
ing perscrality’’ stereotypes. 


This research also tested situational hypotheses derived 
from the Path Goal Theory, and evaluated some exploratory 
hypotheses which extended that theory. It was noted that 
the quas-military modsl makes no provision for the situa- 
tional effects of leader behaviors. The support found for the 
situation=l hypotheses further weakens the universal pre- 
scription= embedded in the quasi-military model, and under- 
scores Child’s (1970) admonishment of oversimplified and 
stereotyced models of management organization. 


Indirect. Hypothesis 1 addressed the question of the im- 
portance of the subjects’ personalities or predispositions 
versus task demands in responding to varieties of leader- 
ship. The results were consistent with previous research 
(see Hotse and Mitchall, 1974; Kerr et al., 1974; Schuler, 
1976) in that task variability determined which leader behav- 
iors were most effective. 


When subordinates perceived their tasks as unpredictable, 
they prederred their leader to clarify their roles. Both 
directive and participative role clarification improved job 
satisfactton, but only participative role clarification improved 
organizaijonal commitment. When they reported their tasks 
as relatively predictable, role clarification seemed largely un- 
necessary and supportive leadership had its most positive 
effect. Taus, nothing in these findings contradicts House 
and Mitchell's (1974) assertion that task demands may have 
an overriding effect upon the relationships between leader 
behavio- and subordinate outcomes. 


Task interdependence has not been investigated as a mod- 
erator ir leadership research. In this study, it did not engen- 
der the =xpected need for structuring by the leader 
(Hypothssis 2), although the conflict and stress reducing 
role of supportive leadership was important in enhancing job 
satisfaczon. Participation had its most positive impact upon 
organizé-ional commitment and job satisfaction when tasks 
were inrardependent, suggesting that where alternate 
sources of guidance and role definition exist, the formal 
leader may be most effective with a consultative rather than 
a directive style. This finding was reversed, however, for 
subordinates performing essentially “one-person tasks.” In 
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Considering the range of client groups to 
which police are accountable, judgments 
concerning the effectiveness of leader 
substitutes may profitably await the iden- 
tiflcation of broader social criteria. While 
these issues are prominent in our ongo- 
ing police research, their moral ambiguity 
is well illustrated by Reiner’s (1978: 412) 
comment: “One group’s efficient police 
is another's oppression.” 


this situation, the formal leader was important as a role de- 
finer and a source of performance feedback. 


The uncertainty accompanying highly interdependent tasks 
may have been offset by the work-group established norms 
and role structures, which neutralized the need for coordina- 
tion by the formal leader (Kerr, 1977; Kerr and Jermier, 
1978).8 In the absence of work-group “substitutes,” role 
clarification, whether directive or nondirective, tended to 
contribute to job satisfaction. As was found for the sub- 
groups based on task variability, these varieties of leader 
behavior are not contradictory or mutually exclusive; to the 
contrary, the leader may effectively utilize both of them. 


Along these same lines, the interaction between task vana- 
bility and task interdependence (Hypothesis 3) revealed that 
if the subject viewed his task as highly variable, his job 
satisfaction was positively related to both leader-role ciarifi- 
cation and participativeness, regardless of the degree of task 
interdependency. March and Simon's (1958) notion that 
interdependence creates coordination difficulties only to the 
extent that it is coupled with vanability received little sup- 
port, gauged by our criteria. 


The final research questions sought to uncover leadership 
style mandates based on watch characteristics. This sub- 
grouping produced the highest and lowest validity coeffi- 
cients of any attempts to improve predictive power. Sub- 
grouping by an aggregate variable such as watch leaves the 
researcher with a weighty burden of explanation for which 
he must rely primarily on his knowledge of the organization 
under study. In this study, interviews suggested important 
differences between these relatively homogeneous groups, 
which improved explanatory as well as predictive power. 


These differences across watches illustrate the role of lead- 
ership substitutes discussed by Kerr (1977) and Kerr and 
Jermier (1978). On the second watch, the formal leader's 
effect on subordinate morale was minimal. On this watch, 
the social organization provided ample substitutes for lead- 
ership: two-man patrol units and charismatic field training 
officers substantially neutralized formal, hierarchical leader- 
ship. 

The third watch subgrouping suggested the presence of a 
highly influential formal leader due to several factors. First, 
work on the third shift was somewhat similar to that on the 
second — with its high ambiguity, emergency, and stress — 
but the social organization was not. One-man patrols and the 
absence of FTOs may have removed the leader substitutes 
characterizing the second watch, making the leader’s role- 
clarifying function more significant. 


Second, officers viewed assignment to the third watch as 
somewhat undesirable. Third watch work not only disrupted 
the officer's family life (exacerbating an already sensitive 
issue among police), but also provided little “real police 
work” during the routine early morning hours. While not 
interpreted as a demotion, -regular assignment to the third 
watch sometimes informally communicated to the officer 
that his apprenticeship period had not groomed him for fast 
promotion or imminent membership in the high seniority 
first watch. The cause-effect sequence is difficult to deter- 
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Or as Galbraith (1958: 22) puts it: “Con- 

ventional wisdom dies but does not sur- 
render.” 

10 : 

For a class-based critique of this per- 

epee see Cook {1967} and Galliher 
1971). 
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l 
mine, but nterviews revealed that performance on the third 
watch wes commonly thought to be low, and that both 
officers and supervisors were minimally involved in their 
jobs. : 


With this as background, the salience of leader-role clarifica- 
tion becomes more indeterminate. Since the role clarification 
variable cn attempts to assess the degree to which job 
expectatizns are made clear, the third watch may consist of 
a group œi committed and satisfied but low performing 
supervisc’s and officers. Their subcultural solidarity may 
have incr=ased the importance of the formal leader but in a 
counterpraductive (from the organization's perspective) 
manner. -is impossible to know without further analysis 
which of'zne factors discussed above contributed most to 
the signi- cance of leader role clarification. Future research 
may benefit from distinguishing among types of leader role 
clarificati=n, differentiating high and low performance-related 
expectations. 


The first watch subgroup also produced readily interpretable 
results. Due to the ability, experience, and job knowledge of 
officers ari this watch, participative leadership had its most 
positive effect. These same characteristics of the job hold- 
ers tended to substitute for instrumental leadership (Kerr, 
1977}. 


In summary, this study challenges some traditional notions 
about ef*active supervisory behavior in military-type organi- 
zations. H highlights the function of participative and suppor- 
tive leadership in building commitment to the employing or- 
ganizaticn and enhancing subordinate job satisfaction (even 
among presumably authoritarian subjects). While this may 
seem to attack a straw man, given the current state of lead- 
ership res3arch, interviews with police administrators 
suggest [hat tradition stubbornly endures in police organiza- 
tions.2 ° 


In a broedar sense, if the recurring theme in occupational 
sociolog, — that the individual's identity is shaped by the 
kind of work he does — is viable, much of police au- 
thoritariétism and perhaps police brutality may be traceable 
to organ zation structure determinants and occupational role 
requirements (Skolnick, 1966; McNamara, 1967; Niederhof- 
fer, 1967; Stoddard, 1968; Wilson, 1968; Berkley, 1969; 
Reiss, 1276). A move away from the prevalent quasi-military 
ideology and internal management structure and process 
may provide models of interpersonal interaction helpful in 
reorienttmg authoritarian interaction between the police and 
the community’? (Sandler and Mintz, 1974). These questions 
extend beyond the objectives of this paper, yet in many 
obvious ways are inseparable when analyzing the compli- 
cated sccial role and work behavior of the urban policeman. 
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This paper examines differences in the degree of 
bureaucratization and professionalization in industries in 
Canada and the United States. Three hypotheses are 
tested with census data from both countries. The first 
provides a comparative test of the hypothesis that struc- 
tural characteristics of an industry at the period of its 
development persist over time. The second hypothesizes 
that cultural factors produce structural differences in in- 
dustries in the two countries. The third argues that 
foreign ownership of corporations results in greater bu- 
reaucracy and less professionalization in Canadian indus- 
tries than in American industries. The results provide 
general support for the persistence of structural charac- 
teristics, no support for the structural effects of cultural 
differences, and some support for the structural effects of 
foreign control.” 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to test three hypotheses linking 
macro factors to organizational characteristics within a his- 
torical and comparative design. Specifically, it compares 
selected aspects of Canadian and American society for the 
purpose of predicting two structural properties, bureauc- 
ratization and professionalization, of a population of organiza- 
tions within a number of industrial categories. The first 
hypothesis tests Stinchcombe’s (1965) proposition of struc- 
tural stability for industnal organizations in Canada and the 
United States. It is only concemed with testing the idea of 
structural persistence in both countries rather than with 
substantive similarities and differences. Hypothesis two 
does test for differences in structure between industries in 
Canada and the United States by dealing with the effects of 
cultural and social variation on structure. Hypothesis three 
also tests for structural differences by isolating the effects 
of foreign ownership and control on Canadian industries. 


This research is based on the premise that there are impor- 
tant and fundamental institutional similarities and differences 
between Canada and the United States and that these 
similarities and differences offer a useful comparative basis 
from which to explore variations in organizational structure. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Structural Persistence 


In recent years, there has been an increasing trend toward a 
more macro analysis of organizations, as can be seen by the 


_ Interest in such areas as interorganizational relations and the 


study of the environments of organizations (Aldrich and 
Pfeffer, 1976; Evan, 1976). However, even though there 
has been some attempt to link theoretically the macro con- 
text of a society, its specific policies, institutions, roles, and 
values, to organizational variables (Etzioni, 1968, 1971; 
Crozier, 1972; Evan, 1977) research into the organization- 
society nexus is needed for the construction of theory. 


The macro context of a given society should account for 
variation in the structural design, behavior and effectiveness 
of its indigenous organizations; these organizational varia- 
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tions canrot result solely from micro-level properties (Etzioni, 
1971). That is, many aspects of internal structure, process 
and beha* ior cannot be adequately explained only through 
the study.of individuals, small groups, subunits, single or- 
ganizatiors, many aggregate organizations, or all-encom- 
passing variables, such as size or technology. The macro 
approachenters on studying the relationships between 
those praderties of a given society, such as its political, 
social, and economic structures, its specific policy commit- 
ments to Solving societal problems, and its cultural patterns, 
and the cnaracteristics of formal organizations. This ap- 
proach assumes that major macro events or consequences 
will always have microscopic effects but that micro events 
or consecuences may or may not have macro effects 
(Etzioni, - 968). 


Researct into the link between macro environments and or- 
ganizational systems may also contribute to solutions to an 
existing ceficiency in the theory of organizations, a lack of 
integratic of historical factors into organizational models. By 
necessit., micro positivistic research has treated organiza- 
tions, or nternal characteristics of organizations, as autono- 
mous phsnomena by disregarding history and, in general, 
environmental or extemal inputs. This approach has not only 
made research feasible by limiting variables, but it has also 
freed organizational analysis from both historical and func- 
tional de-erminism (Crozier, 1972). However, there has been 
a price fcr this type of research; cross-sectional quantita- 
tive studses overlook the possible effects of history. A . 
number »f important emergent external and internal prop- — 
erties of organizations arise, to some degree, as a result of 
historica processes. At both the macro and micro levels of 
analysis, historical processes and events must be considered 
both foran understanding of present organizational forms 
and for theory of organizational change. As the historian 
Cuff (1973: 20) writes: 

The best -elationship between history and social scientific concepts 
of organization and bureaucracy is by no means obvious. The “‘or- 
ganizatioral factor,” moreover, draws our attention to very difficult 
questions about the role of orgenizations in social change, the bal- 
ance between persistence and change in organizational forms, the 
relationsrip between cultural values, ideology and organization, and 
the interflationship between social structure and organizational 
growth ir the context of a general struggle for power. 


In his stady of American economic organizations, Stinch- 
combe (1965) developed a theory, based on historical pro- 
cesses, =hat attempts to explain the relationship between 
the era f development of a given organizational type and its 
present structure. His central hypothesis is clear (Stinch- 
combe, 1965: 159): 

“For ecosomic organizations where the data are fairly readily avail- 
able, strictural characteristics of a type of organization tend to 
persist, nd consequently there is a strong correlation between the 
age at waich industries were developed and their structure at the 
present tme. 


For example, railroads and steel companies developed in the 
latter pæt of the nineteenth century; automobile, oil, rubber, 
and chemical firms had their great growth in the 1920s, and 
the date processing industries are now in the throes of de- 
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veloping a viable organizational form. Stinchcombe suggests 
that firms in each of these industries can be structurally 
differentiated by their period of origin but that the history of 
organizations established at the same period of time will 
have a similar pattern. 


Stinchcombe explains the observed correlation between the 
age of an organizational type and its structure in terms of 
economic and technical factors which determine the appro- 
priate organizational form for a given organizational purpose; 
however, this structure will only be able to develop and 
flourish where the necessary social technology is available. 
He explains the persistence of organizational forms over 
time in terms of a nexus between organizations and their 
environments in which any one of three conditions may 
cause structural origins to prevail over environmental forces 
(Aldrich and Pfeffer, 1976). First, the original, or founding, 
structure is still the most efficient form. Second, organiza- 
tions create ideologies and vested interests, through which 
they strongly legitimate themselves to society. Third, for a 
myriad of reasons, such as many types of government pro- 
tection, there has been no, or little, competition from alter- 
native structures. Stinchcombe’s particular historical ap- 
proach to structure emphasizes the relatively conservative 
nature or the stability, of organizations. The effects of origin 
are paramount, in the sense that organizations resist en- 
vironmental factors and remain bound to forms developed in 
the historical era in which they were founded. 


Stinchcombe also argues that his hypothesis of persistence 
is universally applicable, in the sense that it could be tested 
in all societies, or at least in those with developed econ- 
omies. Indeed, he discusses German and Japanese research 
to augment his theory. Thus, one would expect to find sta- 
bility of structural characteristics of organizations within 
societies; however, on a comparative basis there may be 
differences between societies. 


From the point of view of natural selection, Aldrich and 
Pfeffer (1976) reduce Stinchcombe’s explanations for struc- 
tural stability to two conditions: (1) in a free environment of 
natural selection, the original form has proven superior to all 
new entrants; or (2) environmental-selection criteria are pre- 
vented from operating freely, and, therefore, competition is 
reduced and the status quo perpetuated. However, they 
point out a methodological shortcoming in Stinchcombe’s 
sample (Aldrich and Pfeffer, 1976: 99): 


Stinchcombe used the definition of industries as adapted by the 
Bureau of the Census, and therefore classified railroads and air 
transport as different industries. A different outcome might emerge 
if organizations were classified by their functional niche in the in- 
terorganizational division of labor. 


Consequently, under a more functional reclassification of in- 
dustries, the stability hypothesis may not hold up, and more 
change in organizational forms may be demonstrated. Thus, 
structural stability or transformation may be dependent, at 
least in part, on how widely the industrial niche is defined. 


Aldrich (1979: 320-321) is more specific on this important 
question of niche, or classification, of industries. 
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It is questionable whether many of the industries separated by 
Stinchcombe actually occupy different niches. Water, rail and air 
transport might be considered evolving forms of transportation... 
if industries are reclassified by functional niche, different infer- 
ences emerge from Stinchcombe’s data. . . . The stability of forms 
uncovered by Stinchcombe may not be an accurate portrayal of the 
extent to which forms within a niche have changed over time. An 
investigator might still choose to focus on the reasons for the 
stability of declining forms, but the implications of this type of 
analysis would be quite different from Stinchcombe’s. 


Aldrich’s analysis of niche is an important contribution to the 
vital question of classification and suggests future research 
designs. However, the concept of niche may need further 
consideration. First, if functional niche is used as a basis of 
classification, then the separate effects of origin disappear; 
that is, cohort analysis cannot be easily undertaken. Cohort 
analysis is concerned with comparing certain historical and 
developmental aspects of organizations in which classifica- 
tion of the basis of origin is necessary. Reed (1978: 419) 

has recently reviewed the uses and benefits of cohort 
analysis in organizational studies and makes a strong case 
for historical classification in which “cohorts provide a viable 
analytic unit for understanding certain aspects of complex 
organizations.” A widely defined niche (transportation) mixes 
up the historical cohorts of various organizational types (rail, 
water, road, and air transport) because they have different 
eras of development. Thus, for some questions, functional 
niche would seem relevant but inappropriate for cohort 
analysis. 


A second problem with the concept of niche has to do with 
declining forms within functional niches. What does organi- 
zational decline mean, and how can it be objectively 
operationalized? For example, under conventional economic 
definitions of success, rail, as contrasted to air transport, 
firms do very well. Indeed, it could be argued that, in the 
aggregate, railroad organizations are just as successful as 
airlines (Fortune, 1977: 170-171). Therefore, rather than de- 
clining, it would seem that their organizational forms are 
quite successful. How the criteria of decline are defined and 
developed is not clear. 


Aldrich (1979), in his reexamination of Stinchcombe, uses a 
population-ecology mode! to explain the forces that account 

for both the persistence and the transformation of organiza- 
tional forms. Even though he does not reject the importance 

of origins, he clearly emphasizes the effects of environmen- 

tal factors on structure. Organizational forms are not tightly 
bound by their origins and readily change as a result of 
environmental shifts. In essence, environment dominates in- 
stead of origins. Extemal forces, not the power of origins, 

are the most significant factors in the persistence of organi- 
zational forms. Aldrich identifies three external forces that ~ = 
contribute to the continued viability of original structure: (1) - 
interorganizational arrangements, (2) government support 

and protection, and (3) powerful elite, social, and political 
support. New organizational forms will most likely emerge 
when (1) environmental variability and innovations are high, 

(2) environmental selection parameters change and resource 
allocations shift, and (3) conservative forces retaining forms 

of organizing break down. The conditions for structural per- 
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sistence close the environment to free selection, whereas 
the conditions for transformation open up the environment 
and present opportunities for structural modification and ex- 
perimentation. 


Kimberly (1975), in his study of sheltered workshops, found 
tentative support for Stinchcombe’s stability hypothesis. He 
adds to its sophistication by incorporating the concepts of 
choice and lag. Not only do environmental forces change at 
varying rates, but organizational responses may also vary, in 
terms of time and content. Kimberly implies that the type of 
structural change and the timing. of implementing such 
change, relative to environmental factors, may be a function 
of strategic choice, over which the organization has some 
discretion. He also argues for modification of the structural 
stability proposition by including the possibility of structural 
adaptability, and the conditions that give rise to it, for at 
least a small number of innovative, or “deviant,” organiza- 
tions within a larger set of similar organizations with stable 
structures. 


Meyer and Brown (1977), using as a sample of 229 govern- 
ment finance agencies, tested the separate effects that ori- 
gins and environment had on the relationship between three 
structural variables, formalization, hierarchy, and decen- 
tralization. They found that both origins and environment ac- 
count for the results, thus supporting both Stinchcombe and 
Aldrich. “The research on finance agencies suggests, how- 
ever, that both have substantial effect, even though en- 
vironmental shifts may in the long run have greater impacts 
than origins” (Meyer and Brown, 1977: 370). The impor- 
tance of this research is their attempt to develop a research 
design that tests the contending effects of origin and envi- 
ronment. 


The above discussion indicates that there are two closely 
related and complementary methods of integrating historical 
change into organizational analysis (Chandler, 1962, 1977, 
Stinchcombe, 1965; Aldrich and Pfeffer, 1976; Hannan and 
Freeman, 1977; Meyer and Brown, 1977; Reed, 1978; Al- 
drich, 1979). These two views of historical processes may 
be seen as competing theories to explain a variety of organi- 
zational phenomena (Meyer and Brawn, 1977). 


The political economy or origins approach to the study of 
organizational change seeks to identify and isolate major his- 
torical events, and then trace their subsequent organizational 
effects. History is viewed as a unique sequence of events, 
experiences, or conditions that deeply mark organizations. 
However, once stabilized, structural charactenstics and or- 
ganizational practices generally persist despite continuous 
environmental pressures for change. These institutionalized 
structures and practices are able to constrain and cope with 
most environmental demands rendering them ineffectual. 
However, structural transformation and other organizational 
changes may occur when the cycle is regenerated through a 
new set of powerful events. Change is unpredictable and 
occurs in terms of discrete step functions. This concept of 
history can readily be linked to the emerging political 
analyses of organizations as seen in the work of Benson 
(1977) and Reed (1978), in which persistence is directly re- 
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' lated to the preservation of established organizational sys- 
tems of pcwer, privilege, and prestige. 


In contrast the population-ecology model of history and 
change (H=nnan and F-eeman, 1977) is based on environ- 
mental section. The major characteristics of organizations 
-"! ariše through continuous natural selection processes and not 
:- from origins, adaptive strategies, structural inertia, or unique 
- events; ervironments, not organizations, determine and op- 
timize. Therefore, the key question in analyzing the impact 
` of change s centered on environmental constraints or varia- 
_ tions as tray effect the diversity of organizational forms. 
Longitudiral research 2n populations of organizations over 
+  .long time zeriods is necessary and seeks to measure varia- 
tions in s@scted environmental and organizational variables 
over conti~ uous intervals. 


Meyer and Brown (1977) conclude that the effects of origins 
and envirc ament may confound each other, and both must 
be taken i-to account in attempting fully to explain organiza- 
tional cha-acteristics. Jowever, each historical approach may 
have a comparative advantage in investigating two crucial 
questions The populetion-ecology model may be relatively 
more valuable when the relationship between leading, or 
lagged, responses to environmental changes is under inves- 
tigation (Evan, 1966). As Kimberly (1975) points out, some 
organizaticns may ant cipate environmental shifts and 
preempti\ aly change structure, whereas others modify 
structure only after environmental change is clearly under- 
stood. Also, there are different types of lags. 


Not only are there lags between the development of values and 
technolog» and their institutionaltzation in forms that have the pos- 
sibility of widespread impact, but there are also lags, which have 
been well -ocumented, between the emergence of the new pos- 
sibilities tray represent and the development of organizational 
forms capaole of ensuring that their impact will be widespread 
(Kimberly, 7975: 8). 


The origins and political economy approach may have greater 
relative value in attempts to study the conditions, uses, and 
developrr ant of strategic choice (Child, 1972). Major histori- 
cal events and processes create conditions of uncertainty. 
and, ther=by, lower traditional constraints and open up op- 
portunities for change and innovation. At the time of the 
formatior of organizations, the environment is more open, 
relationsi-ps are not institutionalized, and. the possibilities of 
choice skuld be greater. In such periods, organizational i 
leaders sould have greater discretion and more freedom to 
maneuver with respect to environmental demands. The re- 
sult is a change of focus and development of new strategies ` 
that may -edirect an organization and subsequently, follow- 
ing Chanzler (1962), lead to a change in organizational struc- 
ture. 


Although outside the mainstream of organizational theory 
but still vary pertinent to an understanding of the relation- 
ship between historical change and organizational effects, 
especial bureaucrat zation and professionalization, is Bell's 
: (1973) aralysis of the post-industrial society. He views a . 
post-indt strial society as based on services, not goods. Con- 
sequentl., an important structural change in the character of 
producticn and occupation has occurred in the shift toward a 
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post-industrial pattern. Even though there has been a long 
historical tendency for the percentage of labor accounted for 
by the service sector to increase, the great surge occurred 
after World War II. “From 1947 to 1968 there was a growth 
of about 60 percent in employment in services, while em- 
ployment in the goods-producing industries increased less 
than 10 percent” (1973: 130). 


This changing ratio between goods and service industries 
presents the economy with a tremendous problem of pro- 
ductivity. 

The simple and obvious fact is that productivity and output grow 
much faster in goods than in services. (This is crucial in the shift in 
the relative shares of employment: men can be displaced by ma-. 
chines more readily in goods-production than in services.) Produc- 
tivity In services, because it is a relation between persons, rather 
than between man and machine, will inevitably be lower than it is 
in industry (Bell, 1973: 155). 


In a recent publication of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (1977), the growth of service 
employment is seen to result in part from lower productivity 
of services when compared to goods and agriculture. A slow 
rate of productivity growth in services requires additional 
manpower to satisfy increased demand. 


Therefore, given the great increase in service employment 
and the problem of productivity, the demands and pressures 
to rationalize the service sector have become enormous. 
such concepts as efficiency, economizing, and optimization 
now have relevance for services. However, given the essen- 
tial nature of human interaction in the service sector, ratio- 
nalization cannot be fully accomplished with machine 
technology. By necessity, bureaucratization, increased use of 
clericals, becomes the dominant method of rationalization. 
As Bell (1973: 67) states, “With the inevitability of ratio- 
nalization, administration takes over, and the complete bu- 
reaucratization of all social institutions is inescapable.” Thus, 
in the service Industries, it could be hypothesized that the 
use of clericals became the means of achieving hierarchical 
control, coordination, information generation and retrieval, 
and the means of implementing standard operating proce- 
dures. By the 1960s, the massive increases in service em- 
ployment resulted in severe pressures for rationalization, 
and, subsequently, the bureaucratization of service indus- 
tries. 


Differences Between Canada and the United States 


A basic premise of organizational theory states that the cul- 
tural and institutional systems surrounding and permeating 
organizations have major independent effects on the struc- 
ture and function of organizations (Crozier, 1964). Norms, 
roles, expectations, and unique systems of work behavior in 
one cultural setting may be inappropriate and even ineffec- 
tive in another society (Hall, 1972). In cross-societal re- 
search, similar societies, such as Canada and the United 
States, may be a more useful sample than very different 
systems. A number of relevant variables are controlled by 
such an approach. As Etzioni and Dubow (1970: 9-10) 
state: ; 


In societies having similar cultures, histories, or levels of economic 
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developmeat, a number of factors may be considered “controlled” 
and disregeded for the purpose of explaining differences among 
those societies. 


Based on wo salient historical differences, the counter- 
revolutionary vs. revolutionary past, and the different nature 
of their frantior development, many social scientists have 
viewed Cenada and the United States as having a marginally 
but imporzantly contrasting set of values (Porter, 1965; Clark, 
1968; Lipset, 1970; Presthus, 1973). For example, Lipset 
(1970: 38. in his well-known comparative study of Canada 
and the United States, used Parson's pattem variables to 
classify atd differentiate the central values of these two 
countries’ 

Those distnctions which seem particularly suitable for the analysis 
of the United States and Canada are achievement-ascription, 
universalis n-particularism, self-crientation-collectivity orientation, 
and egalit=ianism-elitism. 


Lipset comcludes, based on secondary data, that in compari- 
son to Canada, the United States is more achievement- 
oriented, Sgalitarian, individualistic, and universalistic. 
Conversey, Canadians give greater value to ascription, col- 
lectivity, xarticularism, and elitism, than their American coun- 
terparts. 


Elitism ard hierarchical values are said to prevail over the 
more libeal democratic ethos and populist sentiments of 
the United States (Underhill, 1960). It is then argued that 
oligarchy special privilege, and status distinctions have had 
greater legitimacy in Canada, and the citizens have generally 
accepted the personal limitations of being locked into a rela- 
tively closed hierarchical system. With a relatively elite and 
asribed social structure, Canadians have had greater respect 
for authcrity, law, and rules and have given little value to 
conflict æ a functional and legitimate means of social 
change. hey have valued order and predictability, not exper- 
imentaticn and ambiguity. Amencans are seen as generally 
more impatient with legal processes, less mindful of the 
law, and, perhaps, distrustful of all systems of authority. 


As Clemant (1975) has recently pointed out, there are still in 
Canada today many residues of the hierarchical and elitist 
assumptons of society. Thus, it could be inferred that, in 
terms of administrative behavior, Canadians, relative to 
Americams, should tend to follow rules and procedures more 
judicious y and to confine their work behavior to the 
specifiec formal role prescriptions. Americans are more likely 
to disobey or, at least, to question rules and to manipulate or 
redefine roles to attain individual and organizational goals. 


Precedent, restraint, and following orders would be the over- 
riding crteria in the process of administrative decision mak- 
ing and the implementation of programs in Canada. Radical 
or risk-teking sentiments and innovative solutions would 
generali- be downplayed. Thus, one would expect 
Canadiam-controlled organizations to exhibit.less risk taking 
and inncvative behavior and to be charactenzed by conserva- 
tiveness and a centralization of authority. 


The prevalence of foreign-controlled corporations in many 
key industrial sectors also distinguishes Canada from the 
United States. In his analysis of foreign control of Canada, 
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Cordell (1971) identified two types of subsidiaries operating 
in Canada. The “rationalized subsidiary’’ produces in Canada, 
but its managerial staff is skeletal and it undertakes no R&D 
function. The Canadian operation is completely bureauc- 
ratized and is fully integrated into its parent American corpo- 
rate system. The second type of firm he calls the 
“miniature-replica subsidiary,” which has all the appear- 
ances of a semi-autonomous firm. Most business and man- 
agerial functions, such as marketing and R&D, are, to some 
degree, undertaken in Canada. However, this organization 
operates within the tight constraints of the parent system, 
and the trend in Canada is away from this type of structure. 
Increased economic integration between Canada and the 
United States and the growing internalization of the opera- 
tions of a corporation generate pressures to change the 
structure away from a miniature-replica subsidiary to a ratio- 
nalized subsidiary. The Government of Canada (1972), in its 
recent detailed review of foreign direct investment in 
Canada, identified what it called the “truncated subsidiary.” 
Truncation means less decision making and more routine 
activity in Canada; the firm is limited in scope and potential, 
and, most importantly, business and managerial functions 
are performed by the parent. Activity in Canada is centered 
only on routine production and marketing tasks. 


As Canadian manufacturing increasingly becomes more 
tightly integrated into a North American market, branch 
plants in Canada will become less autonomous and more 
bureaucratized. A good example of this process can be seen 
in the auto pact between Canada and the United States 
(Litvak, Maule, and Robinson, 1971). This agreement ratio- 
nalized the auto industry and may have resulted in substan- 
tial economic benefits to Canada. However, all major deci- 
sion making and almost all managerial and staff functions 
were subsequently centralized in the United States. Cana- 
dian automobile companies became completely rationalized, 
or bureaucratized, subsidiaries. 


HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 1. Industries established in the same periods of time, 
in both Canada and the United States, have organizational charac- 
teristics that persist to the present. 


Hypothesis 1, a comparative test of Stinchcombe’s hypoth- 
esis, examines the question of persistence of organizational 
characteristics in Canada and the United States. It does not 
consider the possibility of differences in the structure of 
organizations between the two countries. Even though there 
. may be significant and consistent differences between 
Canada and the United States, probably no two societies 
resemble each other more (Clark, 1968; Craig, 1968; Lipset, 
1970) because of historical experience, geography, and the 
relatively closely interrelated development of their basic in- 
Stitutions, values, economies, and technological systems. 
Therefore, it can be reasonably assumed, tying into Stinch- 
combe’s theory, that both the rate and the substantive de- - 
velopment of Canadian and American economic, technologi- 
cal, and social conditions are as close to a homogeneous 
matched pair as could be found in the world. Given this 
assumption, we have, in essence, an “ideal” comparative 
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Before discussing the remaining hypoth- 
esis, a unique feature of Canadian indus- 
trial structure should be emphasized. In 
Canada, unliike any other country in the 
western world, a large portion of its 
modern industry Is controlled from exter- 
nal sources, with the primary locus of 
control found in the head office of Amer- 
ican multinational firms (MNF). Any study 
of organizations in Canada that ignores 
this fact would be seriously deficient. 
This fact means that only in those indus- 
tries which are primarily Canadian- 
controlled can local, indigenous factors 
have full play and exhibit a primary influ- 
ence. Only where the indigenous popula- 
tion controls its own institutions can one 
expect to see the unique effects of his- 
tory and culture brought into play in the 
shaping of these institutions. 


Canadian end American Industrlal Organizations 


sample trough which to test the validity of Stinchcombe’s 
original h, pothesis. 


The objective of Hypotheses 2 and 3 is to offer explanations 
for differences in the structure of organizations between 
Canada and the United States and to provide an empirical 
test of sLzh explanations. Both hypotheses attempt to pre- 
dict, for d verse industries of the Canadian economy, the 
same str_ctural results. Even though the determinants of 
these ouzomes are entirely different, both the cultural and 
the instit tional development of Canadian society (Hypothe- 
sis 2) and the administrative logic and control demands of 
the multinational firm (Hypothesis 3) are hypothesized to 
result in ncreased bureaucracy and decreased professional 
staff releiive to their American counterparts. The principle of 
equifinalty can be evoked to explain these predictions (Katz 
and Kahn. 1966): structural sameness in bureaucracy and 
professional staff is reached from differing conditions and 
by two different paths. 


Hypothes s 2. Canadian-controlled industries are more bureauc- 
ratized ard have less developed professional staffs than equivalent 
industries in the United States. 


The premise that cultural and institutional factors differ- 
entiate c-ganizational structure is the basis of the second 
hypothesis. The many possible similarities between Cana- 
dian and American society notwithstanding, a multitude of 
"... powerful forces have operated to bring about a distinc- 
tive development of many important aspects of Canadian 
society.” (Clark, 1968: 188). Given that there are some 
meaninciul institutional and cultural differences between 
Canada =nd the United States, these differences offer a 
useful comparative set of macro environments from which 
to predict and test variations in the structural design of 
Canadia- and American industrial organizations. Therefore, 
while we hypothesized that the structural characteristics of 
industries should persist over time within each country, we 
further =gue that, because of certain historical variations, 
there should be a fundamental difference between the two 
countries on these same characteristics." 


This sp=cific hypothesis is derived from a more general but 
ubiquitc is assumption permeating Canadian social science 
that Ca-adian behavior, values, and institutions are more 
supportive of centralized bureaucratic organizational struc- 
tures tran their American counterparts. This general 
hypoth=sis can be directly found or logically inferred from 
historic=l and sociological analyses of Canadian society 
(Underfall, 1960; Morton, 1964; Porter, 1965; Clark, 1968; 
Creighton, 1970; Lipset, 1970; Presthus, 1973, 1977). Clark 
(1968: =39-240) has directly and very strongly argued the 
case fa the pervasive bureaucratization of all Canadian in- 
stitutions. 

Hypothesis 3. Canadian industries that are foreign-controlled are 
more bu-eaucratized and have less-developed professional staffs 
than eqAvalent industries in the United States. 


In Caneda, in sharp contrast to the United States, a large 
majorit. of all manufacturing and resource industries are 
control 2d by foreign firms, most of which are American. 


SIIASQ 


The multinational firm (MNF), through numerous sub- 
sidiaries, simultaneously produces and markets many prod- 
ucts and services all over the world, and a major source of 
its economic power derives from this flexibility. Its funda- 
mental administrative problem is the coordination and contro! 
of many subsidiaries operating in many diverse environ- 
ments. The management of dispersed plants with a variety 
of products would seem to demand (1) central planning, 
coordination, and control, (2) standardization of production 
and service, and (3) bureaucratization of organizational roles, 
structures, and decison systems. This hypothesis is based 
on the assumption that the basic objective of the MNF is to 
maximize the corporation as a whole and not the limited 
goals of its many subsidiaries. Strategies are developed, de- 
cisions are made, resources are allocated, and systems are 
designed in order to achieve corporate, not subsidiary, goals. 


The administrative logic of the MNF is such that all strategy 
decisions are centralized, and only tactical decisions are del- 
egated to subsidiaries. The necessity to adapt quickly to 
local conditions forces a certain amount of decentralization; 
however, the discretion of the subsidiary is limited and cen- 
tered on the marginal adjustment of operating activities. 
Thus, problem solving under conditions of uncertainty and all 
important unroutine functions are centered in the parent . 
company, whereas carrying out routine tasks is generally the 
basic activity of the subsidiary. Given its goals, concomitant 
with the problems of coordination and control, it is rational 
for the MNF to bureaucratize the entire operations of its 
subsidiaries. Consequently, with the subsidiary, decision 
making is by procedure and rule; behavior is controlled by 
rather rigid role prescriptions, and elaborate information sys- 
tems are developed for the purposes of control and cen- 
tralization. Within the constraints of unique local conditions, 
which demand some element of innovation and problem 
solving, subsidiaries are bureaucratized as much as possible. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 
Data 


The hypotheses were tested using a secondary analysis of 
census.data from Canada and the United States. In Canada, 
the census years are 1951, 1961, and 1971, whereas in the 
United States they are 1950, 1960, and 1970. In the United 
States, the labor force included everyone 14 years and older 
- in 1950 and 1960 but was changed to include everyone 16 
years and older in 1970. In Canada, the labor force included 
everyone 14 years and older in 1951 but everyone 15 years 
and older in 1961 and 1971. 


The analysis uses Stinchcombe’s basic definitions and clas- 
sification of industry by time period, with certain exceptions. 
The main industries eliminated were the primary sectors of 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, because of the unavaila- 
bility of comparable data over time between countries and 
the emphasis of this study on secondary industrial activity. 
Also, the occupational category of family workers was 
excluded, since the major emphasis here is on the bureau- 
cratic characteristics of organizations, and family workers 
play a relatively small role in the majority of industries found 
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in the secondary sectcrs. In addition, a small number of 
categories. vere addec to those provided by Stinchcombe to 
maximize =ne number of cases for analysis. The specific 
aggregaticns and additicns are provided in the explanatory 
notes to the Appendix 


Dependert Variables 


First, following Stinchccmbe (1965), this paper attempts to 
predict the degree of bureaucratization, operationally defined 
as clerical personnel as a percentage of all administrative 
staff (Clercal as % Administrative = Professional/Managerial 
+ Professonal). The second structural variable, again follow- 
ing Stinchcombe, is an index showing the development of 
Staff or professional szructures measured by professional per- 
sonnel as a percentag2 of the authority structure (Profes- 
sional as “> Authority = Professional/Managerial + Profes- 
sional). TFase two structural ratios, measuring the level of 
bureaucratization and the degree of staff structures, are 
given for selected Canadian and American industrial sectors. 


Besides Easing used by Stinchcombe, these two indices of 
structure have a long history of theoretical importance in 
organizational sociology for example, in earlier research, 
such as Eandix (1956), and in more recent studies, such as 
Heydebrend (1973). The clerical-administrative ratio is fre- 
quently texen by organizational analysts as an index of bu- 
reaucracy, because it is an indicator of such central bureau- 
cratic processes as the diffusion and use of rules and 
standard >perating procedures, the transmission, filing, and 
storage c` information, differentiation, and hierarchical con- 
trol. Also organizationel concepts of standarization, coordina- 
tion, and continuity can be tied to this index of structure. 
The cental theoretical importance of professionals in organi- 
zations revolves around the idea that this type of human 
resource nodifies tha nature of organizational authority and 
control ard changes Dureaucratic reward structures and even 
standard: of service. Professionalism is also closely tied to 
such key organizational processes as innovation, conflict, 
and decis on making. In essence, professional expertise is in 
many wes an alternative to bureaucratic organizational be- 


r 


havior ard structure. `+ 


Analysis 


The first naypothesis postulated that the clerical (C) and pro- 
fessiona {P) categories should differ between age (A) of an 
industry =ut should rot differ across time periods (Y). This 
general lationship may be represented as follows: C, P =f 


(A, Y). 


To test t-is hypothesis, a multiple regression analysis was 
carried ait in which zhe independent variables were treated 
as dummy variables. Specifically, the independent variables 
were de~ned as follows: ` 

PREF — , if prefactory; otherwise, 0. 

EARN —~, if early nineteenth century; otherwise, 0. 

RAIL — 1, if railroad ace: othenvise, 0. 

SIX — 1, 31961 U.S., >r 1960 Canada; otherwise, 0. 

SEV — 1,1f 1971 U.S., or 1970 Canada; otherwise, 0. 


Thus, fa the age of industry variable, the modem age was 
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treated as a base case, and, for the time periods, 1950 and 
1951 were treated as the base years. 


The following two sets of equations were estimated to test 

the first hypothesis: 

(1) C, P = By + B,,PREF + BEARN + Ba RAIL + Ba SIX + Ba SEV 
+ @; 

(2) C, P = By + By PREF + BEARN + B RAIL + Bo:SIX + Ba SEV 


+ Ba PREF (SIX) + BEARN (SIX) + Ba RAIL(SIX}) + Ba PREF 
(SEV) + Ba EARN(SEV) + B RAIL(SEV) + &; 


The first equation was estimated to examine the additive 
effects of age and years on clericals and professionals. The 
second equation was estimated to test for interactions be- 
tween the era of the founding of an industry and the pas- 
sage of time. Where significant results were obtained for 
the second equation, only that one is reported. 


In his original article, Stinchcombe stated, "The decisive 
break (for clericals) is again between prefactory industries 
and all the later ones” (Stinchcombe, 1965: 275). This 
statement implies the following relationships in the case of 
clericals: B < B12 = By, = 0. Furthermore, his argument 
that industries established at a given point tn time retain 
their structural characteristics over time implies that no sig- 
nificant differences should be found across years, nor 
should any of the interaction terms be significant, i.e., Ba, = 


Boo = Bs: = Bae = Bsa = Bar = Bae = Bas = O. 


In examining his results for the professionals, Stinchcombe 
stated: 


In organizations originating before the modem age, less than 35 
percent of the top status people (those who occupy positions of 
authority either by virtue of their office or proprietorship or by 
virtue of professional training) are made up of professional people. 


The following relationships are implied by this statement: 


B = Bio = Big = 0. And as, as stated above, these relation- 
ships should also be stable over time. 


To test Hypotheses 2 and 3, it was necessary to create two 

subsamples. Hypothesis 2 required a comparison of indus- 

tries in Canada that are Canadian-controlled with the same 

industries in the United States. Hypothesis 3 required a 

comparison of industries in Canada that are foreign- 

controlled with the same industries in the United States. 

The variables were defined and equations estimated as fol- 

lows. For Hypothesis 2: 

CANC — 1, if the industry was in Canada and Canadian-controlled; 
otherwise, 0. 

SEV — 1, if 1971 U.S., or 1970 Canada; otherwise, 0. 

CANC(SEV) — interaction of locus of control and year. 

C, P—B, + B,CANC + B,SEV + B,CANC(SEV) + €; 

For Hypothesis 3: 

CANF — 1, if the industry was in Canada and foreign-controlled; 

otherwise, 0. 

SEV — 1, if 1971 U.S., or 1970 Canada; otherwise, 0. 

CANF(SEV) — interaction of locus of control and year. 


C, P—B, + B,CANF + BSEV + B,CANF(SEV) + e; 
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Comparisons could only be made between the periods 
1960—1971 and 1970—1971, because comparable data on 
foreign ownership in Canadian industry were not available 
for the earlier period >f 1950-1951. 


RESULT=. 


Equation 1 in Table 1 reports results for the analysis on 
clericals ‘n the United States. If one merely examines the 
two coeficients for prafactory industries and the prefactory 
x 1971 ir-eraction, significant at the .10 level or less, the 
following conclusions are obtained. The difference between 
the percentage of clericals in the prefactory period and in 
the mod=rn period, for the base year of 1951, shows that 
there we-e significantly fewer clericals in the earlier period 
than in te modem period. Further, the nonsignificant re- 
sults for early nineteanth century and railroad age industries 
support =tinchcombe’s original article, stating that in 1951, 
there were fewer clericals in prefactory industries than in all 
the other industries. However, the positive coefficient on 


Table 1 





= Regression of Age of Industry and Tim Period on Clsricals as % Administrative and Professionals 
as % Authority for the United States and Canada 


United States 
1. Clericals = 54.18 — 11.74PREF + 1.65EARN + <.82RAIL — 4.27S1X 
(2.31) ** (0.29) (),79) (0.891 


— 8.43SEV + 5.16PREF(SIX) + 7.2754RN(SIX) + | TRAILS 
(1.60) (0.72) (0.90, (0.22) 


+ 14.70PREF(SEV) + 10. SBEABN(SE4) + 2.93RAILS=V) 
(1.90}ee« (1.23) (0.27) 


Fe= 24 F198 odf=11,77 p<.05 


2. Professionals = 65,13 — 36.66PREF — 37.41E®3N — 27.91RAIL 
(8.58)° (7.66)* (5.16)° 


+ 1.81SIX + 7.16SEV 
(0.45) {1.60} 


R? = 566  F=19.95 odf=577 p< .001 





Canada 


3. Clericals = 54.18 — 5.81PREF + 4.02EARN + 7.38RAIL — 1.€0SIX + 2.14SEV 
(1.89) °». (1.20) rm BB)eee {0.29}; (0.65) 


AR = .18 F=3.20 odf=574 p< .05 


| l 
4. Professionals = 59.45 — 30.83PREF — 36.23E5RN — 10.79RAIL — 0.49SIX 
(7.52)° (8.09) ° (2.07)= (0.10) 


+ 1,.83SEV 
(0.41) 


Re= 55 F=1822 df=5,74 p< .001 


oes are shown below each coefficient, and. all tests are two-tail. 


t 
p< .01 M : : 
in nemonics Code: PREF — Prefactory 

05 EARN -— Early 19th century 
Saal RAIL — Railroad age 
p<.10 SIX — 1960-1961 


SEV — 1970-1971 
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the interaction term, prefactory x 1971, although only signif- 
icant atp < .10, may be used to show that, by 1971, there 
had been an increase in clericals in prefactory industries to 
the point where they surpassed the percentage of clericals 
in modern industries. That is, the percentage of clericals in 
modern industries by 1971, was less than the percentage of 
clericals in prefactory industries in 1971. Therefore, Stinch- 
combe’s hypothesis of the persistence of structure may be 
questioned for clericals working in industries established in 
the prefactory period. 


If one is willing to relax slightly the restrictions on statistical 
significance top < .15, the coefficients for 1971 and early 
nineteenth century x 1971 may be considered. The substan- 
tially different t-values for these variables, when compared 
to the other coefficients, would also argue for their consid- 
eration in the analysis. The significance of the negative 
coefficient for 1971 indicates an overall decline in clericals, 
and this decline occurred between 1961 and 1971. These 
results also show an increase in clericals for the early 
nineteenth century industries and a decrease for modem 
industries, to the point that there are a greater percentage 
of clencals in early nineteenth century industries in compari- 
son to modern industries by the year 1971. 


The results, therefore, question Stinchcombe’s hypothesis 
in the case of clericals in the United States. There is some 
evidence of an increase in clericals in prefactory industries 
and, although it is weaker, further evidence of an increase in 
clericals in early nineteenth century industries, and a de- 
crease in clericals in modem industries. The result is a 
greater percentage of clericals in prefactory and early 
nineteenth century industries as compared to modern indus- 
tries by 1971. These changes occurred primarily between 
1961 and 1971. 


The analysis for the professional group in the United States, 
presented in Equation 2 of Table 1, does support Stinch- 
combe’'s hypothesis. The coefficients for prefactory, early 
nineteenth century, and railroad age industries are all nega- 
tive and significant. Furthermore, the interactions and time 
effects were all nonsignificant, thus indicating that there has 
not been a change over time. The results only show that 
each coefficient is significantly different from the modern 
age group. To test explicitly the hypothesis that there are 
fewer professionals in industries founded before the mod- 
em age, the first three groups were collapsed into one 
group and compared to the modern industries. The results 
supported Stinchcombe’s original conclusions (p < .01) that 
a clear difference does exist between modem and older in- 
dustries and that the three earlier periods have an equal 
proportion of professionals. 


Equations 3 and 4 in Table 1 present the Canadian results 
for clericals and professionals. In neither case were any 

of the interactions significant. An examination of the coeffi- 
cients for the clerical case shows a curvilinear relation ac- 
ross the four age groups, with the smallest proportion in 
prefactory industries, a further increase for the railroad age 
group, but then a reduction for the modern age. However, 
since the interaction terms were not significant, one may 
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conclude that the orgénizational structure in respect to cleri- 
cals in Canada has persisted over time. 


In Equation 4, the results show that the coefficients for the 
three older periods are all significantly less than for the 
modern p=riod, and the nonsignificant interaction terms indi- 
cate no change over time. However, one can see a Clear 
difference between the second and third periods. A further 
analysis vas carried out to test the hypothesis that there 
are fewer professionels in prefactory and early nineteenth 
century irdustries than in railroad age and modern industries. 
P This was ao by collapsing npr eel see 
century irdustries into a single category and comparing | 
fib stant A pliner ent with railrcad age and modern industries as one group. The 
(23 independent variables) was also results supported the above hypothesis (p< .01). Thus, one 
ait omen ae may condude that, alzhough the railroad age differs slightly 
higher order interactions. Briefly, the r- from the modern age, the cut-off in the Canadian case really 


sults were as follows. For clericals, only occurs be-ween early nineteenth century and railroad age 
PREF was clearly significant, and margi- pauštirée 

nally significant were SEV, PREF x SEV inausures 

eei aN a Hee Stinchcombe’s hypothesis of structural persistence was 
significant. However, estimation withthe Clearly supported bot’ for level of bureaucratization and de- 


be oe ee apeleer ` Hi velopmert of professional staff in Canada and for develop- 
’ a on . . . 

second. r Rise ment of professional staff in the United States. It may be 

Thus, for clarity of presentation, andbe- questioned for level of bureaucratization in the United 

cause the major interest was to examine States.2 


each country separately and not differ- 


A NN THAN CH ot NANNING ne 


ee aoa he pa ate i The resus of the analysis testing Hypotheses 2 and 3 are 
Table 1. presented in Table 2. Hypothesis 2 stated that Canadian- 
Table | 





Effect of Control on Clerical as % Administrative and Professicnal as % Authority 


Cana | lan-controlled industries 
1. Clericals = 52.33 Fa a se joes 


R=. 03 F=1.01 df = 2,74 p=.37 


2. Professionals = 33.88 — 1.22CANC + 5.32SEV 
(0.26) (1.12) 


R? = 02 F=042 odf=2,73 p=.53 


Foreign-controlled industries 
3. Cléricals = 45.12 + 7.52CANF — 1.27SEV 
(2.91)°° (0.49) 


| Re=.20 F=426 df=234 p=.02 


4. Professionals = 63.73 — 1.28CANF + 2.94SEV — 39.83CANF{SEV) 
(0.23) (0.52) (1.20) 


Re=.10 F=1.27 df=334 à p=. 2 


talle are shown below each coefficient; all tes s are one-tail. 


p<.05 
Mne! onics Code: CANC — industries in Canada that are Canadian-controlled 
j CANF — industries in Canada that are foreigr-controlled 


SÉV — 1970-1971 
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controlled industries would have relatively more clericals and 
relatively fewer professionals than the same industries in 
the United States. The results may be stated very briefly: 
Hypothesis 2 was not supported. None of the coefficients, 
including the interaction term, approached statistical signifi- 
cance. 


Hypothesis 3 argued that in foreign-controlled Canadian in- 
dustries there also would be relatively more clericals and 
fewer professionals than in comparable industries in the 
United States. The results in this instance were more in the 
predicted direction. 


In the case of clericals, the results show that foreign- 
controlled industries in Canada did have a significantly 
greater proportion of clericals as compared to the same in- 
dustries in the United States for the base year. Since the 
interaction term was not significant, the analysis would also 
indicate that this relationship has remained stable over the 
time period that was examined. 


The percentage of professionals was not appreciably differ- 
ent in foreign-controlled Canadian industries from the same 
industries in the United States, in 1961 and, although the 
coefficient is positive for the year variable, it does not indi- 
cate a significant increase over time. The coefficient for the 
interaction term is significant only for p < .15. and may be 
cautiously interpreted as indicating a trend, that is, a decline 
in the use of professionals in foreign-controlled Canadian 
industries to the point at which, by 1970, there were fewer 
than in comparable industries in the United States. There- 
fore, the results for Hypothesis 3 indicated a greater bu- 
reaucratization of foreign-controlled industries in Canada and 
possibly the use of fewer professionals in these same in- 
dustries. 


DISCUSSION 


This paper is an attempt to link environmental and organiza- 
tional characteristics through comparative analysis. The use 
of census data in the study presents a major problem, be- 
cause it is highly aggregated and, thus, information is lost 
on individual organizations. One must also rely upon the def- 
initions and categories established by the census bureaus in 
each country. However, longitudinal data are not currently 
available on a larger number of individual firms; the census 
provides a source of consistent and comparable data over a 
relatively long period of time and allows for the examination 
of populations of organizations, which is the intent of this 
study. 


The definition of the labor force varies over time, within and 
between countries; however, the differences are minor. The 
effect of these differences should have only a minor effect 
on inter-country comparisons. Since the differences occur 
for young people of 15 and 16 years, any effect would likely 
occur in the clerical case, the reason being that, given the 
training and education required to be classified as a profes- 
sional, an individual will be well beyond 16 years old before 
such status is attained. When the age cut-off is higher in 
one country than the other, the proportion of clericals for 
that country may be slightly understated. In the 1960-1961 
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compariso-s, the cut-off is 15 for Canada and 14 for the 
United Stass, whereas in 1970-1971, it is 16 for the United 
States and 15 for Canada. However, when one considers 
that the proportion of people involved for these single year 
difference is likely to be very small relative to the total 
work force the aggregate effect should not be substantive. 


The one-yzar difference in the census years could have 
some effect on the outcome of the analysis. In essence, it 
could be said that any differences shown wouid not be so 
great if identical years were compared, because any trend 
has had o-e more year to manifest itself in one country, or 
a change may have occurred during the one extra year. Al- 
though in aggregate one would not expect unusual differ- 
ences to czcur in a single year, caution may be warranted 
when integpreting small changes. 


A further =roblem is that definitions of occupations and in- 
dustries mange over time and between countries, but 
examinatizn of these changes indicates that, at the levels of 
analyses wsed in this study, the categories remain relatively 
homogen=ous over time and between the two countries. In 
certain cazes, to retain homogeneity and comparability, it 
was necezsary to combine certain industrial categories. 
Therefore the effect of changed definitions should not af- 
fect the results. 


The resul of this comparative study provided clear support 
for StincFcombe’s persistence hypothesis in three of four 
cases. It was questioned for clericals in the United States, 
where th= data indicated an increase within industries 
founded im the prefactory period. The number of clericals in 
industries originating in this period increased to the point at 
which slichtly more are employed than in industries founded 
in the mcdern period; that is, these industrias show an in- 
crease in Dureaucratization, especially between 1960 and 
1970. Simultaneously, there was a decline in clericals in in- 
dustries sounded in the modern era. The data indicate that 
all changes occurred primarily between 1960 and 1970. 


An exam nation of the Appendix shows that industries 
founded ^ the prefactory period are primarily centered on 
providing Services rather than on producing goods. Thus, 
Bell's (1£73) analysis of the post-industrial society gives a 
potential rationale for the significant increase of clericals and 
the bureaucratization of these older industries. The central 
themes of Bell's work are pertinent to this explanation: (1) 
the deve pment and growth of a service economy and (2) 
the consant demands to rationalize all types and aspects of 
work led-=o the bureaucratization of service industries. 


A large majority of all industries established during the mod- 
em epoc is in the goods sector of the economy, and the 
percentage of clericals decreased for this category. This re- 
sult may De partially explained by Bell’s assertion that the 
goods sector has increased productivity through a substitu- 
tion of machines for labor. Historically, this substitution has 
occurred through the replacement of production workers 
with capal. However, in the 1960s, the major technological 
revolution was in the computer industry, and the substitution 
that occured in the industries founded in the modern era 
may hav= been in the clerical area. The results, therefore, 
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support Whisler (1970), who has shown that the effect of 
the use of computers has been to reduce clerical personnel. 


The hypothesis that cultural and historical differences be- 
tween Canada and the United States lead to structural varia- 
tion in their respective industrial firms was not supported. A 
number of factors may explain this result. First, the 
methodology used to test this hypothesis may not have 
been appropriate or precise enough to measure societal dif- 
ferences. A more in-depth comparative analysis of specific 
industries and individual firms, using multidimensional indi- 
ces of culture and organizational structure, may be a more 
suitable research strategy. 


second, since World War Il, because of the tremendous 
impact of the mass media and cheap transportation, the 
massive amount of economic, social, and political interaction 
between Canadians and Americans may have resulted in a 
very high level of societal integration (Axline, 1974). One 
possible result of this integrative process is that Canadian 
society has evolved into a mirror image of American society, 
and, thus, structural differences in Canadian and American 
organizations have been minimized. Also, high levels of in- 
tegration greatly increase the possibility that Canadian indus- 
trial firms will imitate their American counterparts and, 
thereby, reduce structural variation. 


Third, Hypothesis 2 may rely too heavily on the historical 
literature and fail to take account of recent Canadian devel- 
opments. What was true of the nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century Canadian society may not be true of the 
post-war period (Clark, 1975). Clark views the period from 
1945 to the present as a watershed in Canadian society 
because great masses of the population moved upward into 
the middle class, liberalizing or opening up institutions. This 
“quiet revolution” in Canadian society may have greatly re- 
duced the bureaucratic tendencies of historical values, in- 
stitutions, and modes of behavior. 


Hypothesis 3 received some support, indicating a greater 
use of clericals and possibly a trend to a decreasing propor- 
tion of professionals in Canadian industries that were pre- 
dominantly foreign-controlled, as compared to the same in- 
dustries in the United States. However, it is interesting to 
note that the majority (8 of 10) of foreign-controlled indus- 
tries are found in the modern age group. Thus, it is impossi- 
ble to separate the effects of age from foreign control. This 
concentration of foreign firms in the newer and technologi- 
cally complex industries indicates that because of superior 
research capability and market power they are best able to 
occupy market niches that are unfilled by indigenous Cana- 
dian firms (Goverment of Canada, 1972). 


Although the above conclusion was not strongly supported, 
it is contrary to McMillan et al. (1973) and Hickson et al. 
(1974), who, in comparing Canadian, American, and British 
manufacturing organizations, found no relationship between 
foreign or domestic ownership and a variety of structural 
variables. For example, they found that American ownership 
of Canadian firms did not reduce autonomy in Canada. The 
results of our study are more in line with economic per- 
formance studies carried out by Safarian (1969). He found 
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that the foreign firms operating in Canada were not as in- 
novative as the parent firms; however, as noted in this arti- 
cle the differences were smaller than hypothesized. 


Given these equivocal results, the effects of foreign contro! 
on structure is still problematic. However, a tentative conclu- 
sion may be that the effects of foreign control, while pres- 
ent, are not so powerful as expected. Conventional wisdom, 
at least in Canada, that the arrangements between sub- 
sidiary units and multinational parent corporations inherently 
lead to increased bureaucratization, lack of autonomy, and 
dependence may need to be modified. 


Another explanation of the results may be that gener- 
alizations about multinational subsidiaries have often been 
based upon the experience and visibility of a specific indus- 
try, such as automobile manufacturing. The same generaliza- 
tion is then automatically applied to all industries under 
foreign control. If variations do exist, subtle differences across 
industries may be hidden by focusing on a single industry. 
The same point has been made by Hickson et al. (1974): 
Perhaps it is this tendency (to reduce autonomy) by the largest and 
therefore most conspicuous American corporations which leads to 
-the probably unwarranted belief that this is characteristic of all 
American ownership in Canada. 


Data from more detailed samples, both at the firm and the 
industry level, would help to differentiate the effects of 
foreign ownership structure. 


Another point that should be mentioned is the suggestion of 
a trend showing a lesser use of professionals between 1961 
and 1971 in Canada. Because available data only cover two 
time periods, it is impossible at the present time to confirm 
a trend. This will require a third time period, and, therefore, 
one must await the publication of the 1980 United States 
census and the 1981 Canadian census. The need to test this 
hypothesis more fully is reinforced by a recent issue of 
Canadian Public Policy (Winter, 1978). A number of articles 
in this issue deal with Canadian problems of trade, technol- 
ogy, and industrial strategy. Aithough none of the articles 
deal with questions of organizational structure as such, it 
could be reasonably inferred that they all suggest that the 
location of ownership and control of firms is still an impor- 
tant factor influencing the design of organizational structure. 
Conventional wisdom should be subjected to a detailed mul- 
tivariate research design. 


A major question in macro research is how the effects of 
cultural, social, and political factors can be isolated, 
operationalized, and introduced into the analysis of organiza- 
tions. As one of many possible research strategies, we 
suggest the following: We start with the assumption that 
sovereign nation states can make policies in all institutional 
areas under their jurisdiction. These policies are a nation’s 
strategic choices for solving human problems and allocating 
scarce resources. They reflect political trade-offs, group con- 
flict, power struggles, social values, and ideology, modes of 
decision making and past commitments, and are a cumula- 
tive course of action encompassing values that develop from 
a complex political and social process. Therefore, policies 
can be viewed as major commitments of ideas, resources, 
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and behavior to the ongoing processes of societal life, and 
they may, through time, become institutionalized. 


Policies are implemented, or operationalized, through a 
myriad of organizational systems, designs, and managerial 
strategies. Hence, we hypothesize that a number of internal 
organizational properties, such as structure, process, and 
behavior are directly and indirectly related to the require- 
ments of implementing societal policy. We are essentially 
arguing for the application of Chandler's (1962) concept of 
strategy and structure for populations of organizations at the 
societal level of analysis. Thus, following Chandler, strategy, 
or policy, can be defined as the determination of basic 
societal goals and objectives and the adoption of courses of 
action and the allocation of resources for carrying out these 
goals. Organizations are the means to administer these 
Strategies, and, therefore, structures and behaviors of or- 
ganizations reflect strategy. 


Organizational research that is macro (attempting to deter- 
mine the effects of external social variables on organiza- 
tions), historical (attempting to measure the effects of his- 
torical events and processes on organizations), and compara- 
.tive (between two or more countries) may benefit by using 
national policy, or societal strategy, as a central focus of 
analysis. From this viewpoint, the research task is to isolate 
specific policies in specific institutional spheres in two or 
more countries and then to trace their impact on organiza- 
tional structure, process, and behavior. 


Using Canada and the United States as comparative nation 
states, two examples may help to clarify our position. Hospi- 
tals and other health delivery systems in Canada and the 
United States have basically the same goals, functions, 
technology, and size. However, a number of important as- 
pects of structure and modes of organizational decision mak- 
ing may be substantially different, because Canada for many 
years has had a universal government medicare system, 
while the United States has not. This fundamental differ- 
ence in societal policy, or strategy, for dispensing health 
care would seem to have significant implications for the 
organization of hospitals and all health services in both 
countries. For example, Canadian medical systems, as con- 
trasted to American, (1) have a much greater degree of cen- 
tralized govemment planning and evaluation of hospitals and 
related services, (2) have virtually no proprietary hospitals, 
and (3) should have different client attitudes toward the 
availability, use, and performance of medical care. A recent 
study comparing French and American hospitals points to 
the usefulness of this approach (de Kervasdoue and Kim- 
berly, 1977). 


Banking systems provide the second example. Canada, since 
its earliest times, has been committed to a monopoly sys- 
tem of banking, allowing only federal charters; therefore, 
Canada has 12 different banks, and five of them do 90 
percent of the business. American policy, by contrast, is one 
of competition, with both state and federal governments 
granting charters; therefore, the United States has approxi- 
mately 15,000 different banking firms. We hypothesize that 
this radically different market context, directly determined by 
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Data from a stratified random sample of 71 installations 
from nine executive departments of the U.S. government 
are analyzed so as to replicate and reexamine the find- 
ings of Blau and Schoenherr from state employment 
agencies on the relations between size and various com- 
ponents of complexity. Although results have some simi- 
larity, many significant differences are found, especially 
for relationships of personal specialization and division 
of labor with other variables. Generally, size is a more 
important predictor of complexity with the Blau and 
Schoenherr data, while division of labor is a more impor- 
tant predictor with the federal data. 


Two possible explanations for the differences in findings 
are investigated: size and technology. Comparison of 
analyses for small and large organizations from both 
studies yields no coherent patterns. Comparison of paral- 
lel analyses for routine and nonroutine federal organiza- 
tions gives a pattern of significant differences that par- 
tially duplicates the differences found between the two 
studies. In the study of federal organizations, however, 
all effects of size on horizontal differentiation are indirect, 
being mediated by division of labor in routine organiza- 
tions and by personal specialization in nonroutine or- 
ganizations. Implications of the findings for Blau’s deduc- 
tive theory and for the understanding of causes of or- 
ganizational structure are discussed.” 


Explanations of organizational complexity have repeatedly 
focused on size or technology (Kimberly, 1976; Ford and 
Slocum, 1978). Blau and his associates have been the major 
proponents of a theory of organizational structure that treats 
size as the primary cause of complexity (especially Blau, 
1970; Blau and Schoenherr, 1971; but also Meyer, 1972b). 
Although the issue of causality remains controversial 
(Inkson, Pugh, and Hickson, 1970; Hummon, 1971; Meyer, 
1971; Aldrich, 1972; Child and Mansfield, 1972; Mayhew et 
al., 1972; Kimberly, 1976; Ford and Slocum, 1978), substan- 
tial relationships have been found between size and various 
components of complexity in both cross-sectional and lon- 
gitudinal studies in many different samples of organizations 
(e.g., Meyer, 1968a, 1968b; Pugh et al.,.1968; Hickson, 
Pugh, and Pheysey, 1969; Blau and Schoenherr, 1971; 
Child, 1972a; Blau, 1973; Reimann, 1973.) However, only 
Blau (Blau and Schoenherr, 1971; Blau, 1973) has studied 
separately the four major components of complexity found 
in formal organizations. 


Two components of complexity — vertical differentiation 
and horizontal differentiation — describe the shape of the 
organizational pyramid in terms of how offices and reporting 
relationships are arranged by height and width. Two others 
-~ division of labor and personal specialization — describe 
task content. In division of labor tasks are subdivided, thus 
lessening skill requirements in a single job position; in per- 
sonal specialization the opposite occurs: single job positions 
are allowed to absorb increasing task complexity (Hall, 1972, 
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1977). The assembly ine is often used as an example of 
division of labor; profassionals and other experts are exam- 
ples of personal spec aization. Thus, there are at least four 
dimensions along wh ch complexity is distributed in organi- 
zations: horizontal and vertical arrangements of official . 
positions, and the width and depth of skill associated with 
individual positions. The four components of complexity rep- 
resent different ways for managers to divide and assign re- 
sponsibilities for desired activities. à 


BLAU’S THEORY AND FINDINGS 


Blau’s deductive theory of differentiation (Blau, 1970; Blau 
and Schoenherr, 1971! is based on his earlier empirical 
work, but especially zhe work with Schoenherr in state em- 
ployment agencies, in which they studied two levels of 
these organizations: headquarters offices (53), and local of- 
fices (1201). The first axiom of the theory identifies size as 
the internal determirant of organizational complexity. (En- 
vironmental factors causally precedent to size are not con- 
sidered explicitly in the theory.) 


The use of the general term “differentiation” in the theory 
ignores distinctions either between the two types of differ- 
entiation or among tre four components of complexity that 
Blau and Schoenher- included in their study. But the empiri- 
cal findings on which the theory is based show quite com- 
plex interrelationships between some of these variables 
(Blau and Schoenhe7, 1971: 274): 


... the division of labcr exerts an independent positive influence, 
when size is controlled, on both number of levels [vertical differ- 
entiation] and number of sections [horizontal differentiation] in local 
offices but on neither vertical nor horizontal differentiation in the 
entire agencies ... . Tne number of occupational positions [division 
of labor] reinforces the influence of the number of employees 
[size] on structural differentiation only in the smallest organizational 
segments of employrr ert security agencies — their local offices. 


The Figure summarizes their findings as a causal model, 
with the direction o7 relationships specified by plus or minus 
signs. Where this sign is in parentheses, the relationship 
was found only for local offices. 


Since Blau’s theory is a deductive one, unless the major 
empirical results on which it is based are generalizable and 
replicable, the theory itself is open to question. To illustrate, 
Child's (1972a) replication of the Aston group results se * 
verely challenged their empirically derived taxonomy (Pugh, 
Hickson, and Hinings, 1969). 


The major purposes of this study were 1) to replicate where ` 
possible the Blau and Schoenherr study using a different 

and more heterogeneous sample of organizations and 2) to ` 
reexamine their corciusions about size and complexity by 
controlling for technclogy. 


ISSUES IN REPLICATION 


Two different strategies have been used in the comparative 
study of organizational structure — one originated by the 
Aston group, and tre other by Blau and his associates. Each 
employed different solutions to the related problems of 
sampling and measurement. The original studies by the 
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Aston group (Pugh et al., 1968, 1969) were based on a het- 
erogeneous random sample of organizations from one 
English city. Subsequent replicating studies have also used 
samples with some heterogeneity, e.g., organizations from 
different market sectors (Child, 1972a), or manufacturers of 
different products (Reimann, 1973). The studies of Blau and 
his group, however, have all used relatively homogeneous 
samples of organizations; such as municipal finance depart- 
ments (Meyer, 1968a, 1968b), colleges and universities 
(Blau, 1973), hospitals (Heydebrand, 1974), department 
stores (Ouchi and Maguire, 1975) and manufacturing organi- 
zations (Blau et al., 1976). Although in recent work (Blau et 
al., 1976) a more heterogeneous sample has been used, 
that is, organizations manufacturing different types of prod- 
ucts, it is not as heterogeneous as the sample used here, or 
as those used by the Aston group (Pugh et al., 1968; Child, 
1972a). The two groups also differed in choice of strategies 
of measurement. Because the Aston group was clearly seek- 
ing maximum generalizability from their first study, they 
used measures intended to be applicable to all types of or- 
ganizations. The Blau group, on the other hand, studied rela- 
tively homogeneous samples of organizations — presumably 
so measures could be better fitted to unique aspects of 
organizations studied — and sought generality by repeating 
their studies on additional homogeneous samples of differ- 
ent types of organizations. Furthermore, the Aston group 
used multiple items, factor analysis, and other scaling tech- 
niques. Blau used largely single indicators, and retained con- 
ceptual distinctions between them. The Blau measures are 
therefore more economical to use, but some have to be 
modified to be appropriate for the particular organizations to 
be studied. 


Thus an important difference between this study and those 
carried on within Blau’s group was that this study used a 
relatively heterogeneous sample. The sample was similar to 
the Blau and Schoenherr sample in that both included gov- 
emment organizations that are not autonomous, being em- 
bedded in a total government structure, state or federal. 


The generalizability of the Blau and Schoenherr findings is 
limited not only by the use of government organizations, but 
more importantly, by their use of a single government 
agency performing a small range of tasks, heavily involved in 
the generation and processing of reports, forms, and other 
paperwork. The sample of 71 federal government organiza- 
tions used in this study represents nine different federal 
departments that carry on a much wider range of tasks, 
including some that are and some that are not heavily in- 
volved in paperwork; for example, building maintenance, 
immigration functions at borders, investigative activities, pa- 
tient care, research, providing recreational facilities, or han- 
dling social security claims. The sample used in this study 
also differed tn being a true probability sample; of the 
studies cited, only the original Aston studies used such a 
sample. Actually, the Aston study included a stratified ran- 
dom sample of 46 organizations and six other organizations 
(Pugh et al., 1968). In recent work, Blau and co-workers 
(1976) tried to obtain data from a random sample, but only one- 
third of the organizations sampled cooperated in the study. 
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MEASURES 


Measures Df size, formalization, personal specialization, divi- 
sion of labor, vertical differentiation, and horizontal differ- 
entiation verè used in this study. Formalization had to be 
included ir the replication phase of the study because it 
followed sze but preceded complexity in the assumed order 
of precedence of variables used by Blau and Schoenherr 
(1971: 28) Their order of precedence is important because it 
determined the order in which variables entered regression 
equations 1 


The measures of major interest were idantical with theirs, 
although the names of some variables were changed to 
reflect underlying concepts. Because their measures of for- 
malizatior and personal specialization wsre not appropriate 
for other -ypes of organizations, similar measures were de- 
vised andare discussed in the Appendix. 


SAMPLE 


Data were collected in 1974 from a stratified random sample 
of federa’ organizations in northeastem United States. The 
sample vas drawn from population lists of all installations 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
furnishec by the Commission. The lists used excluded na- 
tional headquarters offices, and included all other locations 
treated as administratively separate entities (called inspecta- 
ble units) within each of the executive departments of the 
federal gevernment. The population of Drganizations thus in- 
cluded verious levels cf installations (regional offices, district 
offices, rea offices, local offices, and posts of duty) but not 
all of these occurred within all executive departments. The 
term “installation” was adopted because it was the generic 
term used most frequently by our government contacts to 
refer to tyese government organizatiors. Installations with 
less than 50 employees were exciudec from the population 
to be studied, as were military installattons (Department of 
Defense. and installations engaged primarily in covert activity 
(CIA, FB] . Strata were formed on three bases: size (small < 
150, larg2 > 150); Civil Service administrative region (New 
York, Botton, or Philadelphia); and executive department 
(Agricult: re, Interior, Commerce; General Services Adminis- 
tration, FUD, HEW, Justice, Transportation, and Treasury}. 
Within each cell of the stratified samp ing design, installa- 
tions wee chosen randomly; where possible, two installa- 
tions were chosen for each cell of the design. The final 
sample consisted of 71 installations. 


All instalations in the final sample cooperated fully with the 
study; oaly one drawn into the onginal sample had to be 
replaced because of internal reorganization problems at the 
time of the data collection. All data were collected on site 
from members of the organizations. Structural data were 
collectec from three sources: (1) supervisors with responsi- 


‘bility forspersonnel matters, for those neasures based on 


personnal records, (2) heads of the installation (called ‘‘direc- 
tors” hee for uniformity), and (3) a systematic random sam- 
ple of supervisors from each installation. The size of this 
sample was inversely proportional to tne number of super- 
visors in each installation. It was drawn from alphabetized 
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lists of all supervisors, using a random start to select every 
second (third, fourth, fifth, etc.) name, with the interval be- 
tween names selected to yield the proportion of supervisors 
desired for that size of installation. Only six supervisors out 
of a sample of 640 so selected subsequently refused to 
cooperate with the study. Sampling proportions ranged from 
20 to 50 percent. Data from directors and supervisors were 
collected in private interviews by trained interviewers. 


ANALYSIS 


The first stage of analysis involved replicating, as closely as 
possible, all data analyses procedures used by Blau and 
Schoenherr, including plots of two-way relationships. Repli- 
cation meant adopting their assumed precedence of vari- 
ables and following their practice of forcing all variables into 
regression equations on the basis of that ordering. Because 
Blau and Schoenherr reported only significant results or those 
that were of conceptual interest, some criterion for trimming 
equations was needed. Variables were retained in equations 
if they produced statistically significant coefficients in initial 
results, if Blau and Schoenherr had used them in the equiva- 
lent equations, or if they had significant product moment 

a with the dependent variable (r = .20, df = 70, p 

= 05). 


When the results of the trimmed regression equations were 
compared with those of Blau and Schoenherr for the state 
agency headquarters offices, some differences were im- 
mediately evident. However, the results of the two sets of 
regression equations were not strictly comparable at this 
stage, because some variables were significant in our results 
for which Blau and Schoenherr had reported no regression 
results (presumably because the variable was not statistically 
significant in their equation). Also, automation was some- 
times a significant predictor in the Blau and Schoenherr re- 
sults, and comparable measures were not available for this 
variable in the federal installations (see Appendix). 


in order to obtain strictly comparable results, additional re- 
gression analyses were performed with both sets of data, 
adding and ‘subtracting variables, as needed in each set, to 
make the equations as nearly identical as possible.2 The re- 
sults are given in Tables 1-3, and do not differ appreciably 
from either the published Blau and Schoenherr results or 
from our results obtained after trimming. Thus the presence 
or absence of noncomparable variables in the equations did 
not change the results for the variables of interest — in 
magnitude, in pattern, or in statistical significance. Because 
two variables were used for formalization where Blau and 
Schoenherr had used one, otherwise identical equations 
were obtained using each variable alone and using both vari- 
ables together. Since the results were substantially the 
same either way, the results are presented with both for- 
malization variables in the equations. 


In Tables 1-3, unstandardized and standardized regression 
coefficients are presented, as well as the product moment 
correlations. Comparisons were made across the studies on 
the slopes of the regression lines by computing differences 
between the unstandardized coefficients (values of b}, as 
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recommended by Blalock (1964: 150-152). The difference 
between.zhe slopes for a given relationship in the two re- 
gression results was tested by comparing it to the pooled 
standard errors of the b’s. If the difference was more than 
two timez the poolec standard error, it was considered sig- 
nificant ef the .05 level; if the difference was three times 
the standard error, it was considered significant at the .01 
level. 


RESULTS 


The initie data reported by Blau and Schoenher (1971: 
62-73) concerned the simple regressions between size and 
several indicators of differentiation within organizations. The 
plots presented indicated that the relations between size 
and meazures of diflerentiations were curvilinear, with 
logarithrric transformations of size producing more nearly 
linear relEtions. Plotting the various measures of differentia- 
tion with size and with its logarithm gave results that were 
strikingly similar to those of Blau and Schoenherr; therefore, 
in subse=zuent regression analyses, the logarithm of size 
was uses, aS Blau and Schoenherr had done. 





Comparison of Regression Results for Division af Labor 


Significance 
Federal installations State employment agencies of differencet 
independent variables b B r b B r between b's 
Size (log) 24.9119°* .57 .57 84.297°°° 82 .82 ` 01 
Formalization 
Written rules 2.420°° 24 .16 n.s. 
Rule specificity —3.711° ~.19 —.05 j e oi ee ae 
R2= 379°: N=71 R2=,68°**: N=53 | 





°p <.10; °p <.05; °°°p <.01 


tAs determined by t-tests using pooled estimates-of the standard errors. 





In comparing product moment intercorre- 
lations from the Blau-Schoenherr data 
with the same intercorrelations for the 
data on federal installations, this was the 
only significant difference between re- 
sults for the state headquarters and the 
federal installations. 


Tables 1—3 present zhe results of parallel! multiple regression 
equatiors using the Blau and Schoenherr data for state 
agencies and the data for federal installations. The slope (b) 
of divisizn of labor an size (Table 1) was significantly steeper 
for the szate agencies than for the federal installations, and 
this fincing parallels a significant difference between the 
product moment correlations in the two samples (p = .05, 
Z-test; Blalock, 1960: 310).? . 


Furthermore, the two measures of formalization used in this 
study, written rules and rule specificity, were significantly 
related +9 division ot labor, but the measure used by Blau 
and Schoenherr was not. When each of the slopes for the 
two me=sures was tested against the slope for the Blau and 
Schoen~ err measure, the results indicated that the negative 
slope fcr rule specificity was significantly different from the 
slight pesitive slope in their results. 


The twe formalization measures were positively correlated 
(r=.33), yet produced reversed effects on division of labor 
when sze was controlled. The regression results show that 
the proportion of employees who must.conform to specific 
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Comparison of Regression Results for Vertical Differentiation 


Independent variables 


Size (log) 


Personal specialization 
Division of labor 


0088p <.01 


Significance 

Federal installations State employment agencies of difference 

B r b B r between b's 
Bree aes 52 2.108%*® .34 73 01 
—,1159*°* — 24 ~.18 600 13 19 01 
.1059** -50 .64 —.004 —.14 `> .568 .01 


R?= 519%.: N=71 R2=.55°%%. N=53 


written policies and procedures in carrying out daily duties 
was positively related to division of labor. Apparently greater 
codification of rules facilitated task specialization, probably 
because the existence of rules ensured some coordination. 
However, when the proportion of employees working under 
rules was controlled, the specificity of rules was negatively 
related to the division of labor, suggesting that highly spe- 
cific rules impeded division of labor. A simpler and-more 
convincing interpretation is available if the findings are con- 
sidered in terms of covariation, rather than causal effects: 
rules that are developed for many different jobs are less 
specific than those applied when fewer job titles are 
present. 


The regressions with the various measures of personal spe- 
cialization as dependent variables produced no significant re- 
lationships with variables other than with other measures of 
personal specialization. These results are therefore not 
shown, or discussed. It was not surprising to find that more 
educated supervisors worked under more educated direc- 
tors, or that persons with higher education eamed higher 
salaries and had higher G.S. ratings. 


Table 2 shows significant differences between the results 
obtained in the regressions of vertical differentiation using 
the two sets of data. Again size produced a significantly 
greater slope in the state data, while the federal data 
yielded two additional significant relationships. Although 
Blau and Schoenherr found no relation between salary of 
interviewers (their measure of personal specialization) and 
vertical differentiation, the federal data showed a negative 
slope, indicating that installations with more personal spe- 
cialization among employees (higher G.S. ratings) were less 
tall than installations with less personal specialization among 
employees. Also, division of labor was a positive predictor of 
vertical differentiation in the data for the federal installa- 
tions, but not for the state agencies. 


The results in Table 2 also differ from earlier findings of 
Blau (1968) and of Meyer (1968a) on the interrelations 
among vertical differentiation, personal specialization, and 
spans of control. in both studies, taller hierarchies were 
found when personnel had more expert qualifications, pre- 
sumably because more expert tasks involving greater per- 
sonal. specialization required more intense communication, 
which was facilitated by narrower spans of control arranged 
in taller hierarchies. Although the results for state agencies 
failed to repeat this relationship (1971: 74), Blau and 
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Comparison of Regression Results for Horizontal D Herentiation 


Significance 
Federal Installations State employment agencies of difference 
Independent variables b B = b B r between b's 
Size (log) .693 14 “35 5.501°** 96 55 05 
Formalization 
Rule specificity ~290 -.13 - —21 n.s. 
Written rules ~002 .00 . —02 031 “ae = n.s. 
Personal specialization 239 AS 27 .000 .02 04 n.s. 
Division of labor .076°°%° 67 65 ~ .003 05 48 .05 
Education of 
installation head 60  .04 23g —.427 —.15 .07 n.s. 
Vertical differentiation ~-1.3149* — 35 212 —1.095°%°%°% — 48 19 n.s. 
FR2= 46°°*: N=71 R2=,43°°*; N=53 


6°95 <.05; ©°°p <.01 





Schoenher found a significant positive relationship between 


_ division of labor and vertical differentiation in the local of- 


fices (1971: 187), which they argued (1971: 251—260) pro- 
vided support for the findings cited above. The questions 
raised by “hese contradictory findings will be discussed later, 
because tne findings for the federal installations were mod- 


-ified in latar analyses controlling for technology. 


The resulss for horizontal differentiation in Table 3 again 
show a significantly steeper positive slope for size in-the 
state agemcies, and a significantly steeper positive slope for 
division o labor in federal installations. The results for verti- 
cal differentiation, the only other significant predictor, ere 
quite simi ar. In the more heterogeneous federal sample, 
division o` labor best accounted for the width of the aœ 
ministrative pyramid, while in the more homogeneous state 
sample, =ze was the better predictor of horizontal differ- 
entiation. Or, in terms of their causal model, size had large 
direct effacts on horizontal differentiation in the results for 
the state agencies, while most of the effects of size on 
horizonta differentiation occurred indirectly through the divi- 
sion of labor in the results for federal installations. Since all 
of the stete agencies that Blau and Schoenherr studied per- 
formed the same tasks, it is conceivable that there was little 
variation Detween them in the way specialized tasks were 
organizec into horizontally differentiated subunits. If sc, a 
larger stete with a larger employment agency would have 
had more horizontal units, not because there were different 
specialized tasks to supervise in that state, but becausa the 
large size of the organization required the breaking up of 
the same task into parallel administrative units. Such divi- 
sions based on breaking up parallel duties into manageable 
subunits were evident in some of the larger federal installa- 
tions westudied; for example, some installations visited had 
several sections that were assigned very similar investigative 
functions. 


The resuts obtained with the director's span of contral as 
the dependent variable were virtually identical to those in 
Table 3 end therefore are not reported. 


Comparisons were also made between the data from the 
federal imstallations and the Blau-Schoenherr data on local 
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Table 4 





Comparison of Results for Model from Figure 





State agencies Federal State agencies 
headquarters installations local offices 
Relationship from Model b $.0.t b 8.8. b 8.8. 
x,: Size — Division of labort 84.8349°* 8.2299 24.160°°* 4.5382 5.099°** 1888 
X: Size — Horizontal! differentiationt 4.762°°* 1.3486 0.808 .6086 3.0049°° .4253 
Xs: Size — Vertical differentiation¥ 2.000%** 4254 0.295° .1347 1.084°°* 0421 
x,: Division of labor -> Vertical 
differentiation —0.002 .0041 0.0138°° 0031 0.000 .0051 
Xs: Division of labor —> Horizontal 
diffarentiationt 0.003 .0109 0.085°°* 0152 0.032°° 0121 
x,: Vertical differentiation —> Horizontal 
differentiation —1.0249°* 3734 -1.716%* 5486 —0.573°** .0689 


*p <.06; °®%p <.01; *®*p <.001. 

t 

s.e.=standard error of the b value. 

ł 

Each value of b is significantly different from every other for that relationship (p <.05}. 


§ 
Significantly different from all other values for that relationship (p <.05). 





offices. The results of Z-tests showed that four pairs of 
correlations were significantly different between the local 
offices of the state employment agencies and the federal 
installations, considering only the central variables for which 
measures were identical: size, vertical differentiation, divi- 
sion of labor, and horizontal differentiation. The local offices 
had significantly greater correlations between size and both 
vertical and horizontal differentiation than the federal instal- 
lations. On the other hand, the federal data showed higher 
correlations between division of labor and vertical differentia- 
tion than the data from local offices. (We did not find any 
significant differences between the intercorrelations for the 
state agencies and the local offices.) 


The results of multiple regressions for the federal data and 
for local offices were also compared. Table 4 presents these 
results, as well as those for the state agency headquarters. 
The subscripts for the various regression coefficients corre- 
spond to the relationships specified in the causal model 
(Figure), which excludes all variables for which exactly com- 
parable data are not available. 


For all of the coefficients between size and other variables, 
as well as those between division of labor and the two 





Division of 
Labor 
X 
X1 X4 5 : ; 
a X (+) (4) Horizontal - 
Size Differentiation 
X3 + ae 
Vertical 


Differentiation 


Figure. Causal mode! of relations found by Blau and Schoenherr between 
size and components of complexity. 
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forms of d-ferentiation, the differences in magnitude be- 
tween the~ederal data and the two sets of state data are 
sufficienth large to be statistically significant. Comparisons 
of the coe ‘ficients for x, and x, show the greater predictive 
importance of size in the state data, while those for x, and 
x, show tke greater importance of division. of labor in the 
federal data. Furthermore, significant differences were 
found witt n the state data. The slopes obtained with the 
Blau and Schoenherr data differed significantly between 
headquarters and local offices for all coefficients except x4. 


POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN 
FINDINGS 


Since the zrganizations sampled for the two studies differed 
both in siz= and heterogeneity of tasks, it seemed reason- 
able to exp ore further the size and task variables with the 
federal daca to try to explain the differences in findings. 


The instalEtions in our sample were smaller (x = 205.0, s.d. 
= 208.3) than the state headquarter agencies = 1,194.7, 
s.d. = 1,675.7}, and larger than the local offices = 26.7, 
s.d. = 23.7} studied by Blau and Schoenherr. If all the rela- 
tionships zetween size and complexity become more pro- 
nounced és organizations become larger, the magnitude of 
the results for federal installations should fall in a position 
between “he state headquarters and local offices, but this 
pattern was not found (Table 4). 


Another possibility is that size moderates the interrelations 
between “^ne other variables. Mansfield (1973) demonstrated 
that relatiznships between some structural variables show 
consistency across various size ranges, while others do not. 
Additional analyses were performed to ascertain whether 
any consistencies could be found between subsamples of 
different sized federal organizations. The sample of federal 


Table 5 





Regression Results for Relationships Between Size and Various Components of Complexity for Small and Large 
Federal Installationst 


Large (V=30) Small (N=41) 
Independent variables Depe, dent variables Dependent variables 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
1. Size 0.482 12.981 7134" 1.699 0.152 17.926°°° ~ 032} 1.042 
(.7327) (14.064=: (.2533) (1.4381) (.8046) (5.2187) (2988)  (.9903) 
2. Personal specialization —60& -.053t 362 634 714%  .323 
sist (3.599% (.0639) {.3215) (1.0381) (0521)  (.1968) 
3. Division of labor .0134°° .1044°° . 033°" 0334 
= (.0034) (.0214) (0081) (0323) 
4. Vertical differentiation —3.028° ~ S00F 
l (.9747) (.6463) 
5. Horizontal differentiation 
R2? (adjusted) ~.02 —.04 Arees 44909 — 02 oe? Asos 34% 


*p <.10; °p <.05; °°*p <.01 


t ! 
Unstandardized regression coefficients are presented, with the standard errors in parentheses. 


Indicates significant difference between parallel coefficients in the two subsamples (p <.05). 
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installations was divided into large and small. Parallel multi- 
ple regressions equations were then obtained for each of 
these subsamples, with results as given in Table 5. Al- 
though significant differences occur between the large and 
small installations, they are confined to the results for the 
equations with vertical and horizontal differentiation as de- 
pendent vanables. The R? values in these results show that 
division of labor is not predicted well, especially in large 
organizations, and horizontal differentiation is poorly pre- 
dicted for small organizations. Since division of labor was 
such an important predictor in other analyses in which these 
data were used, these results do not represent an improve- 
ment in prediction. They also fail to produce any patterns 
that clarify the differences between the findings from the 
federal data and those for the two sizes of organizations 
studied by Blau and Schoenherr (Table 4). 


We therefore went on to explore the second major charac- 
teristic on which the samples differed: tasks. We wondered 
if the routineness of the tasks performed in state employ- 
ment agencies might have led to the differences found be- 
tween their results and those obtained for federal installa- 
tions. By using a single type of organization, Blau and 
Schoenherr may have controlled for personal specialization 
(education and expertise) and division of labor, minimizing 
variation along these dimensions. Dewar and Simet (1977: 6) 
have also pointed out that restriction of range of these two 
important variables could have affected their results. Parallel 
regressions were therefore performed for routine and non- 
routine organizations in the sample of federal installations. 


Supervisors had been asked to describe the tasks done by 
employees under their supervision. From these descriptions, 
each supervisor was coded, following the Perrow (1967) 
typology of technology, according to whether the em- 
ployees under his or her supervision were likely to en- 
counter many or few exceptions, and whether they dealt 
with problems that were basically analyzable or unanalyza- 
ble. Even at the level of the individual supervisor, however, 
the work performed often fit into more than one cell of the 
typology; such supervisors were assigned all applicable 
codes. As might be expected, often different supervisors in 


Table 6 





Size and Dimensions of Complexity for Routine and Nonroutine Federal 
Organizations 


Routine (N=47) Nonroutine (V=24) 


Mean s.d. Mean s.d. p? 

Size {log} 4.98 0.68 4.90 0.98 .034 
Personal specialization 

(median G.S. level} 6.51 2.08 7.29 2.29 ns. 
Division of labor 

(number of job titles) 45.98 31.74 46.67 40.986 n.s. 
Vertical differentiation 

(levels of hierarchy) 2.96 1:12 2.83 0.91 ns. 
Horizontal differentiation 

(number of divisions) 6.23 4.16 6.04 3.50 nis. 


As determined by t-tests. 
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a given installation supervised tasks in different cells of the 
technology typology, presenting the problem of how to 
categorize the technology of the installation as a whole 
(Ford and Slocum, 1978: 6). Data from all supervisors in 
each installation were tabulated, and the installation was as- 
signed to the cell that was most frequent among Its super- 
visors, under the assumption that this represented the dom- 
inant technology, since the sample of supervisors from each 
installation was obtained randomly. 


In order to obtain groups sufficiently large for regression 
analysis, installations characterized by many exceptions, un- 
analyzable problems, or both were called nonroutine; instal- 
lations with few exceptions and analyzable problems were 
called routine. Table 6 presents basic descriptive statistics on 
the resulting subsamples, which differed significantly on 
size but not on the four measures of complexity. 


Table 7 gives the regression results for routine and non- 
routine organizations in our sample. The values of R? are 
generally higher than those in Table 5. Size was not signifi- 
cantly related to personal specialization in either subsample, 
but was significantly related to division of labor in both. 
Thus, the findings do not differ significantly between sub- 
samples with personal specialization or division of labor as 
dependent vanables. When vertical differentiation and hon- 
zontal differentiation were the dependent variables, how- 
ever, there were not only more significant predictor van- 
ables, but also significant differences between the two sub- 
samples in the magnitude of relationships. For example, size 
was a stronger positive predictor and personal specialization 
was a stronger negative predictor of vertical differentiation in 
routine organizations; in nonroutine organizations, neither of 
these variables was a significant predictor of vertical differ- 
entiation. Division of labor, on the other hand, was a signifi- 
cant predictor of vertical differentiation in both types of or- 
ganizations. 


Table 7 





Regression Resulitst for Relationships Between Size and Various Components of COOR In Routine and 
Nonroutine Federal Organizations 


Routine (V=47) Nonroutine (V=24) 
Independent variables Dependent variables Dependent variables 
3 4 5 2 3 4 5 
1. Size (log) —.003 27.075%°* 556t° -—.389 .727 24.033%* .131% 1.1804 
{.455) (6.699) (224) (.720)  (.471) (7.873)  (.142) (.703} 
2. Personal specialization .496 -~.146F*  -.089F —.791 -.033t B33 F** 
(1.866)  (.059) (.192) (3.383) (051) (.249} 
3. Division of labor 137° ELE oa .017°°° 001 
(.005) (.016) (.003) (.024) 
4. Vertical differentiation —1.790+°°° .182ł 
(.458) [1.085) 
5. Horizontal differentiation 
R? (adjusted) .00 Srne O AAnt G3°*?" 06 25° 6°" 46°° 


*p <.05; **p <.01; **"%p <.001 


t 
Unstandardized regression coefficients are presented, with the standard errors in parentheses. 
t 


Indicates significant difference between parallel coefficients in the two subsamples (p <.05). 
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But the most marked differences between the subsamples 
was found when horizontal! differentiation was the depen- 
dent variable. For routine organizations, size had a slight (not 
significant) negative relationship with horizontal differentia- 
tion; for nonroutine organizations it was a stronger positive 
predictor. The same pattern held for personal specialization. 
For routine organizations, the significant predictors of horn- 
zontal differentiation were division of labor, which had a 
positive slope, and vertical differentiation, which had a nega- 
tive slope. Both of these findings differed significantly from 
those for nonroutine organizations, with a slope for division 
of labor very close to zero, and a slightly positive slope for 
vertical differentiation. 


The results in Table 7 also produced different patterns of 
indirect effects for size on horizontal differentiation, as pre- 
dicted in the model (Figure). Routine organizations had sub- 
stantial indirect effects of size on horizontal differentiation 
through both division of labor and vertical differentiation, 
since size had significant direct effects on division of labor 
and vertical differentiation, and both also had significant di- 
rect effects on horizontal differentiation. But Table 7 also 
shows that these indirect effects of size did not occur in 
nonroutine organizations. Although size had a significant di- 
rect effect on division of labor for nonroutine organizations, 
the direct effects of division of labor on horizontal differ- 
entiation were close to zero and not significant. Since indi- 
rect effects are obtained by multiplying the appropriate di- 
rect effects, in this case the indirect effect had to be near 
zero. Similarly, the nonsignificant direct effects of size on 
vertical differentiation and of vertical differentiation on hori- 
zontal differentiation cannot produce a substantial indirect 
effect for size on horizontal differentiation. 


Thus, whether we considered the direct or indirect effects 
predicted by the model, size had little effect on honzontal 
differentiation in nonroutine federal installations. Instead size 
had a substantial indirect effect on horizontal differentiation 
for nonroutine installations through personal specialization, 
which is not included in the model. These results suggest 
that the model is not adequate to explain differentiation for 
nonroutine organizations. 


Altogether, the results in Table 7 emphasize the importance 
of personal specialization in the nonroutine installations, and 
division of labor in the routine installations in mediating the 
effects of size on horizontal differentiation. In neither subset 
were there substantial direct effects of size on horizontal 
differentiation, and thus neither set of results corresponds 
exactly to the causal model (Figure) derived from Blau and 
Schoenherr’s results. 


The results in Table 7 can be compared with the findings for 
state agencies by comparing them with results given in Ta- 
bles 2 and 3. Neither set of the findings for vertical differ- 
entiation in Table 7 show the same pattern as those ob- 
tained by Blau and Schoenherr, although the routine organi- 
zations are closer to their findings, since they do yield a 
significant relationship between size and vertical differentia- 
tion. When the findings for horizontal differentiation in Table 
7 are compared with those obtained from the Blau and 
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Schoenherr data as reported in Table 3, there are no exact 
correspondances. But the routine organizations are again 
more simile, since thev repeat one of the two findings from 
Blau and Schoenherr, ramely the strong negative relation- 
ship betwesn vertical and horizontal differentiation. On the 
other hand, the routine organizations in the federal sample 
did not yiela a positive -elationship between size and hori- 
zontal diffe entiation. Instead the strong positive predictor of 
horizontal cfferentiaticn was division of labor for this sub- 
sample. Tha findings for the nonroutine organizations re- 
semble those of Blau end Schoenherr only in that they also 
show a postive, although not significant, relationship be- 
tween size and honzontal differentiation. 


The analyses controlling for technology were an attempt to 
ascertain whether the Blau and Schoenher results would be 
more closey duplicated in routine than in nonroutine installa- 
tions. The sults for routine organizations do not exactly 
parallel those of Blau and Schoenherr, but they correspond 
to them mare closely than the results for nonroutine organi- 
zations. : 


Also, neithar set of findings for the subsamples in Table 7 
supported he earlier cited findings of Blau (1968), Meyer 
(1968a), ard Blau and Schoenherr'’s local offices (1971: 187) 
that expert se leads to taller hierarchies with narrower spans 
of control. Zor routine federal installations, personal spe- 
cialization was negatively related to vertical differentiation 
(b= ~.146,p <.05), indicating that where the work force was 
less expert, more leve s of hierarchy occurred. Other factors 
promoting vertical differentiation in routine federal organiza- 
tions were:size and division of labor. In the nonroutine fed- 
eral organizations, only division of labor was a significant 
predictor cf vertical differentiation. Not only did personal 
specializaton show a negative relationship with vertical dif- 
ferentiatiom in both sudsamples from this study, but it also 
had a posfive relationship and was the only predictor of 
horizontal differentiation in nonroutine organizations. This 
means the directors of federal installations with both more 
expert personnel and nonroutine technologies tended to 
have wide= spans of control than the directors of other fed- 
eral installations. 


DISCUSS ON AND CONCLUSIONS 


lt seems fasonable to conclude from the findings that the 
routineness of the tasks performed in the state employment 
agencies end Blau and Schoenherr’s strategy of controlling -- 
for technclogy by using a sample homogeneous in tasks | 
limited the generalizability of their findings. The effect of 
these limEations on the generalizability of their deductive 
theory cas be examined by considering their generalizations 
in relation to the findings of their study and this study. 


The first ceneralizaticn of their theory (1971: 301) states, 
“Increasirg size generates structural differentiation in or- 
ganizatiors along varinus dimensions at decelerating rates.” 
But the d-ect effects of size on horizontal and vertical dif- 
ferentiaticn in the federal installations studied were not al- 
ways sigraficant, although indirect effects were found 
through cvision of lador. Thus, their generalization must be 
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modified to account for the findings of this study: Increas- 
ing size generates division of labor in organizations, which in 
turn generates structural differentiation on both horizontal 
and vertical dimensions at decelerating rates. 


A still more complicated set of generalizations would be re- 
quired to account for the findings in Table 7: In routine 
organizations, size generates division of labor, which in tum 
stimulates structural differentiation along both horizontal and 
vertical dimensions. In nonroutine organizations, increasing 
size also generates division of labor, which in tum stimulates 
only vertical differentiation. Horizontal differentiation in non- 
routine organizations is generated by increasing levels of 
personal specialization. 


Although Blau and Schoenherr (1971: 299) recognized that 
their theory needed to be tested on other types of organiza- 
tions, they (1971: 300) expressed the hope that “the under- 
lying principles are applicable to work organizations in gen- 
eral. Future research will tell whether this confidence Is 
warranted.” On the basis of this study, the interrelationships 
of size and complexity, including the two types of differ- 
entiation, are more complicated than suggested by their 
theory. The theory does not apply without modification to 
federal installations, even though, being other government 
organizations, they might be expected to produce similar re- 
sults. Furthermore, technology modified the relations found 
between size and various components of complexity. 


No attempt is made here to modify the limitations of their 
theory. It seems highly likely that other samples of organiza- 
tions will yield still other patterns of relationships. Since 
other studies of structure have not included all of the sepa- 
rate measures of complexity discussed here, they could not 
reveal the diversity of relations that probably occur in various 
samples of organizations. And as Meyer (1972b) demon- 
strated, the same results are not necessarily obtained with 
cross-sectional and longitudinal data. A laborious search for 
innumerable moderating variables and circumstances does 
not seem fruitful. 


The search for single or primary causes of organizational 
complexity seems doomed to failure now that many more 
comparative studies of structure have been done (Kimberly, 
1976; Ford and Slocum, 1978). A more reasonable approach, 
in the light of the present state of our knowledge, is to 
focus on the strategies linking size and the various types of 
complexity in organizations (Child, 1972b). We can then view 
the cause of organizational complexity as the decisions and 
actions by decision makers that added a more expert em- 
ployee, a new job title, a level of hierarchy, or another hon- 
zontally differentiated subunit. Furthermore, we will then be 
more likely to recognize that managers who adopt a new 
technology, grow by entering a new market, or economize 
and cut operations know the multiple impacts of that deci- 
sion, and therefore probably adopt an overall strategy to deal 
with the unavoidable linkages between size and the various 
dimensions of complexity. This will also focus attention on 
the situations, constraints, demands, and opportunities to 
which the decision makers were responding with that strat- 
egy; for example, increasing internal control, responding to 
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Of course, classical management 
theorists like Gulick and Urwick (1937) 
and Chandler (1962) deal with some of 
the issues of managenal strategy. Some 
reexamination of their ideas might pro- 
vide a starting point. An earlier version of 
this paper contained a brief consideration 
of various strategies relevant to these 
findings, and can be obtained by writing 
the first author. 
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APPENDIX 


The following variables from the Blau and Schoenherr study were relevant 
to this study because they were included between size and their measures 
of complexity in their stated order of precedence: size, extent of personnel 
regulations, civil service appointments, salary of interviewers, division of 
labor, educational requirements, educational qualifications, education of divi- 
sion heads, levels of hierarchy, divisions, and director's span of control 
(1971: 28). We used identical measures wherever possible. These included 
the main variables of interest to this study: 


Size — the number of full-time employees plus 4% times number of part-time em- 
ployees; 
Division of labor — the number of different fob titles; 


Vertical differentiation — their “levels of hierarchy” measured by the number of levels 
in tallest part of hierarchy; ; 


Horizontal differentiation — their “divisions” measured by the number of supervisors 
of administrative units who report to the director of the installation; and 


Director's span of control —- the number of supervisors (as above) plus other em- 
ployees who report to director of installation. 


Blau and Schoenherr’s variable called personnel regulations (measured by 
number of words in rule books) and the proportion of civil service appoint- 
ments seemed to measure aspects of formalization, but these measures 
were not appropriate to the sample of federal installations, which lacked 
comparable tasks and enabling legislation, and where all employees were 
civil service employees. Instead formalization was made operational by ask- 
ing directors of installations what percent of employees worked from writ- 
ten rules, and how specific these rules were. 


The salary and education measures used by Blau and Schoenherr were 
considered to be measures of personal specialization, that is, as indicating 
the degree to which members of the installation were experts qualified to 
perform complex tasks. Exact replication was not possible because there 
was no equivalent to the interviewer position across all of the different 
types of federal installations, so similar measures were used: median G.S. 
rating of all nonsupervisory employees instead of salary of interviewers, and 
mean years of education of supervisors instead of percentage of inter- 
viewers with a college degree. The education of “division heads” was 
included in the previous measure because some installations were too small 
to have more than one level of supervision. Therefore, in this study the 
years of education of the installation director was substituted for mean 
years of education of division heads. 


Automation, which Blau and Schoenherr had measured by computer 
facilities, was not included in this study because computers were used for 
such different purposes in different installations in the federal sampile; for 
example, monitoring the location of aircraft, research, and social security 
accounting. 


Further details are available in Beyer and Trice (1978). 
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This stud» evaluates three models of organizational ef- 
fectiveness: behavioral-attitudinal, processual, and goal 
attainment. It is argued that the attitudes and behaviors 
of an organization's members and the internal processes 
of the orcanization may contribute to effectiveness but 
should net be confused with it. An analysis of data on 
municipal fire protection supports this argument and 
suggests productivity, which links an organization’s 
internal C-ocesses and its societal impact, as the critical 
goal in a goal attainment model.* 


Organizatonal effectiveness is one of the intractable 

and contr-versial constructs in the social and behavioral 
sciences. Analyzing this construct empirically is particularly 
difficult s nce the theoretical literature provides so little 
specific, consistent guidance. This study measures the ef- 
fectiveness of fire protection services and discovers that 
effectiveness is significantly related to variables in the or- 
ganization’s environment as well as to its internal organiza- 
tional prozesses. The study’s conclusions are relevant to 
both admimistrative theory and practical policy making. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS THEORY 


| Although the literature on organizational effectiveness Is 


large and growing, there seems to be little consensus on 
how to conceptualize, measure, and explain effectiveness. 
For example, Steers (1975) reviewed seventeen major mul- 
tivariate studies of organizational effectiveness and found 
fifteen d-ferent evaluative criteria used to define the con- 
struct. Campbell (1976) listed thirty separate indicators. 


Researchers seem to disagree most about how to concep- 
tualize organizational effectiveness, and generally choose 
one of tree models: the “‘behavioral-attitudinal” model, the 
“process al” model, and the “goal attainment” model. Some 
students of organizational effectiveness claim that certain 
behavioral and attitudinal characteristics of individuals or 
groups cf employees offer the most precise measure of an 
organiza” on's effectiveness. Such evaluative criteria as em- 
ployee sstisfaction (Fnedlander and Pickle, 1968; Negandhi 
and Reimann, 1973), absence of tension and conflict within 
subgroucs (Georgopoulos and Tannenbaum, 1957; Ghor- 
pade, 1971), psychological commitment (Schein, 1970), turn- 
over anc absenteeism (Campbell, 1975), interpersonal rela- 
tions (Negandhi and Reimann, 1973), and morale (Price, 
1968) ficure prominently in this behavioral-attitudinal concep- 
tualizaticn of organizational effectiveness. 


Other scholars have defined the construct in terms of one 
or more processual! variables, primarily those that describe 
the orgenization’s internal operations, and those that de- 
scribe the link between the organization and its environ- 
ment. M sasures of inzemal processes include flexibility 
(Georgeooulos and Tannenbaum, 1957; Schein, 1970; Mott, 
1972), pen communications (Schein, 1970), manpower ac- 
quisitior retention, and utilization (Negandhi and Reimann, 
1973), creativity (Schein, 1970), and adaptability (Bennis, 
1971; Cuncan, 1973; Webb, 1974). Researchers who have 
focusec on processes linking the organization to its envi- 
ronment generally define effectiveness in terms of the or- 
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ganization’s control over its environment (Katz and Kahn, 
1966; Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967), and its ability to 
compete successfully in acquiring scarce and valued re- 
sources (Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967). 


In contrast, the goal-attainment model defines organizational 
effectiveness in terms of the extent to which the organiza- 
tion achieves its goals or objectives (Price, 1968, 1972; 
Steers, 1975). However, researchers disagree considerably 
over how to define goals and objectives. The “prescribed” 
goal approach argues that the formai character of the or- 
ganization, as embodied in top management, is the most 
valid source of information concerning goals (Perrow, 1968). 
The “derived” goal approach permits the investigator to de- 
rive the organization's goals from his functional theory, and 
thus arrive at its goals independent of the intentions and 
awareness of the members of the organization (Yuchtman 
and Seashore, 1967). Similarly, researchers differentiate or- 
ganizational goals frorn the private goals of leaders or partic- 
ipants, and actual goals from official goals (Gross, 1969). 
These three sets of distinctions suggest the wisdom of de- 
fining goals sensibly and perhaps of defining several alterna- 
tive sets of goals. 


Another area of disagreement is over how to measure 
achievement, assuming that goals have been defined in a 
satisfactory fashion. Should progress toward accomplishing 
organizational goals be indexed by employee ratings, super- 
visory ratings, or by the analyst using presumably objective 
archival records (Campbell, 1975)? Defining objectives and 
measuring their achievement is critical, since effectiveness 
criteria can be designed to reflect the perspectives of at 
least three different reference groups: profitability for the 
owners, Satisfaction for the employees, and societal value 
for society at large (Friedlander and Pickle, 1968). 


Productivity, defined as the quantity or volume of product or 
service per capita that the organization provides, closely re- 
sembles a goal-attainment conceptualization of organizational 
effectiveness (Price, 1968; Mott, 1972; Child, 1974, 1975; 
Campbell, 1976). Using productivity to measure organiza- 
tional effectiveness assumes that providing a product or de- 
livering a service is a legitimate organizational goal. 


In all likelihood, social and behavioral scientists who have 
studied organizational effectiveness resemble the blind men 
who tried to describe the whole elephant after each one felt 
one of its parts; none of the descriptions are wrong, but 
each one is incomplete. Efforts to combine some elements 
from the sets of attitudinal-behavioral, processual, and 
goal-oriented measures have been undertaken in recognition 
of this incompleteness. For example, resource acquisition 
and goal attainment merge nicely in a conceptualization of 
organizational effectiveness focusing on how successfully 
the organization acquires and uses its resources toward cer- 
tain ends (Etzioni, 1960; Hirsch, 1975; Steers, 1975). Other 
analyses stress the interaction of internal processes, institu- 
tional environment, and organizational goal-achievement 
(Pennings, 1975). 


Finally, there seems to be some confusion in the literature 
between means and ends, cause and effect, and indepen- 
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dent and capendent variables. It is clear to me that organiza- 
tional effectiveness must be defined principally as achieving 
goals that nave been defined externally by, for example, 
communit, society, or a specific clientele. The extent to 
which an =arganization achieves its goals probably depends 
upon the Eehavior and attitudes of its members, its internal 
processes, and its interaction with its environment, but 
these agents of cause should not be confused with their 
effects: t-e organization’s effectiveness. It is also clear that 
varying le-els of goal achievement (e.g., high or low} could 
affect, fa~orably or unfavorably, the behavior and attitudes 
of the employees as well as the internal processes of the 
organizatizn. Goal achievement and behavioral-attitudinal 
character stics influence each other, but goal achievement is 
most imp=rtant in measuring organization effectiveness 
(Steers, 1375). 


There is an equally confusing array of hypotheses relating 
internal o-Janizational characteristics to organizational effec- 
tiveness. Pennings (1975) suggests that informal communi- 
cation, perticipation, frequency of meetings, specialization, 
and powe- equalization are important determinants of effec- 
tiveness. 3lau and Schoenherr (1971) list organizational size, 
complexizy, decentralization, and administrative overhead as 
relevant to effectiveness. Still others attribute this elusive 
phenomenon to the difference in effectiveness of individual 
managers (Vroom, 1964; Haire, Ghiselli, and Porter, 1966; 
Lawler and Porter, 1967). And we have already mentioned 
the impo-tance of the interaction of the organization with its 
environ ant as defined by the structural-contingency model 
(Hirsch, “375; Pennings, 1975). Steers {1975} argues that 
such vareibles can both promote as well as obstruct goal 
maximizézion; that is, they can also be “irreducible con- 
straints.’ 


CONCEFTUAL FRAMEWORK 


This study examines the organizational effectiveness of pub- 
lic fire se-vices. It measures effectiveness in terms of goal 
achiever ent, and explains variance in levels of achievement 
as a function of both internal organizational processes and 
environmental characteristics. 


Effectiveness is defined as the extent to which the fire 
service €/oids or reduces property loss, death, and injury 
due to fre. This definition allows us to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness f both fire prevention and fire suppression. Pre- 
vention =ffectiveness refers to the degree to which the fire 
service avoids or minimizes the incidence of fires. Suppres- 
sion effectiveness refers to the extent to which the fire 
service minimizes loss per incident. A ratio such as the 
number of incidents per 1,000 population would measure 
preventian effectiveness, while a ratio such as dollar prop- 
erty loss per capita would measure suppression effective- 
ness. A fire service can achieve its objectives effectively but 
at an un~Basonably high cost and therefore be inefficient. 
Similarly. a relatively ineffective fire service can be relatively 
efficien- Productivity, then, measures the cost of varying 
levels o7 effectiveness by combining effectiveness and effi- 
ciency v. hich are theoretically independent. A ratio which 
measures this concept of productivity is the total cost of 
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fires (budget expenditures plus losses) per capita. Presuma- 
bly, there is an inverse relationship between expenditures 
and losses; as expenditures increase, losses decline. Thus, 
the total cost of fire includes dollars spent for prevention 
and suppression and property loss in dollars. Such a produc- 
tivity concept captures variations in both the effectiveness 
and efficiency of both prevention and suppression. 


Table 1 





Performance Measures of Fire Departments 


Expenditures Annual fire department budget per capita 


Prevention effectiveness Number of fires per 1,000 population 

Suppression effectiveness Dollars of property loss from fires per 
1,000 population 

Productivity Total cost (loss plus expenditure) per 
capita 





Table 1 summarizes the measures of fire service effective- 
ness used in this study: expenditures, prevention effective- 
ness, suppression effectiveness, and productivity. All of 
these measures are to be minimized. The lower the number 
of alarms per 1,000 population in a given municipality, the 
more effective the prevention program of Its fire service. 
The smaller the property loss per 1,000 population, the more 
effective the municipality's fire suppression performance. 


My objective is to identify a set of variables that will explain 
why different fire service organizations have different levels 
of goal achievement. The literature on fire service (see Inter- 
national City Management Association, 1974; Schaenman 
and Swartz, 1974) suggests that various socioeconomic, 
physical, and climate variables are relevant environmental in- 
fluences. And the organizational effectiveness literature re- 
viewed above makes some general suggestions about the 
significance of internal organizational processes but no spe- 
cific suggestions about fire departments or even public 
agencies in general. 


| hypothesize that variations in the effectiveness of 
municipally-provided fire service are a function of variations 
in their urban environment since environmental characteris- 
tics determine to a large extent the nature of the fire 

hazard. While recognizing that effectiveness and productivity 
can be a function of urban environment as well as of 
technological capabilities, | also hypothesize that they are 
influenced by the organizational and delivery characteristics 
of the fire service. 


DATA COLLECTION AND METHODOLOGY 


Fire departments, building inspection departments, and city 
managers were surveyed by mail in fifty of the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas in the United States that have 
less than 1.5 million residents and are contained within a 
single state. These surveys were supplemented with data 
from the National Fire Protection Associations’ National Sur- 
vey of Public Fire Departments (1973). In addition, extensive 
U.S. Census data on population, housing, and climate were 
used as were Census of Governments data, information 
from the City and County Data Book, and summaries of the 
legal aspects of fire service. 
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A summer drought, a big warehouse fire, 
or a natural disaster can radically alter the 
effectiveness or productivity of a system, 
even when three-year averages of per- 
formance measures are used. 


2 


Discriminant analysis was used for two 
reasons. First, multiple linear regression 
was tried, but it did not work, i.e., it pro- 
duced tiny, nonsignificant coefficients of 
determination and similarly discouraging 
regression coefficients, It became evi- 
dent that the relationships were non- 
linear. To capture this nonlinearity would 
require four extremely cumbersome cur- 
vilineer regression equations. The rela- 
tionships are nonlinear, but the nature of 
the nonlinearity is not a simple U-shaped 
or Inverted U-shaped curve. Discriminant 
analysis reveals that with respect to sev- 
aral variables in all four equations, distant 
quartiles or categories are more similar 
than adjacent categories. In such cases, 
it is apparent that rounding an Intervally 
scaled variable down to categories does 
not necessarily preserve ordinal relations 
between the dependent and independent 
variables across categories. Multiple 
linear regression unfortunately obscures 
such Irregular nonlinearities, but discrim- 
inant analysis, while weaker in some re- 
gards, can expose them. 


Second, ss mentioned earlier in the text, 
the dependent variables (aspecially fire 
loss) can vary enormously from year to 
year and therefore cause measurement 
problems. Discriminant analysis compen- 
sates for this variable instability some- 
what in that its success calls simply for 
assigning cases to their nominal 
categories rather than estimating their 
exact value on a variable. If the Idiosyn- 
cratic variations within a community in 
the dependent vanable are too large rela- 
tive to the “width” of the category, it 
will of course result In errors of misclas- 
sification, and even moderate idiosyncrat- 
ic variations near the category boundaries 
may result in such errors. But it was 
judged that the capacity of discriminant 
analysis to represent nonlinear relation- 
ships outweighed the disadvantage of 
occasional misclassification of cases. 


A discriminant function assumes the fol- 
lowing form: 

Dad, Z, +a Z:+ 2.. Cip Zo 

where D; is tha computed score of a 
case on discriminant function? the d's 
are the weighted coefficients, and the 
Z's are standardized values of the p dis- 
criminating variables in the analysis (see 
Nia et al., 1975: 435). 
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In the stepwise analysis, the test for 
entry was the statistical significance of 
the amount of discrimination added by 
the variables over and above the dis- 
crimination effected by those varlables 
already entered. A default value of at 
least 1.0 was stipulated for the F-ratio for 
all new entries because the number of 
degrees of freedom, cases, and variables 
entered (upon which F depends) change 
with each new entry. The F-ratio of 1.00 
maintained significance levels of .008 or 
better in all cases. 


Effectiveness in the Public Sector 


Although data were col.ected for over 1,500 organized juris- 
dictions, the analysis reported here focuses on the 324 
municipalities with population of 25,000 or greater, although 
data are not complete for all cases. This extensive data col- 
lection effort yielded sufficient data for the construction of 
thirty-six environmental and organizational variables. Each 
performance measure was categorized into quartiles. Cities 
were arrayed accordirg to their scores on each measure and 
then divided into four groups of equal size. This procedure 
was undertaken large y because two of the crucial perform- 
ance indicators (fire irc:dence and fire loss) can vary radically 
from one year to the rext.1 Grouping cities into quartiles 
presumably eliminates the worst of such instability. Discrim- 
inant analysis was selected for evaluating performance be- 
cause the dependent variables are polychotomies. Discrim- 
inant analysis is a statistical technique designed to measure 
the relationship betw3en a dependent variable categorized 
into groups and several intervally scaled independent vari- 
ables. The technique distinguishes the groups on the basis 
of the independent discriminating variables on which the 
groups are expected <o differ. The mathematical objective of 
discriminant analysis s to weight and linearly combine the 
discriminating variables in some fashion so that the groups 
are forced to be as Statistically distinct as possible. 


Discriminant analysis produces several statistics that are 
used in this study to nterpret the success with which the 
discriminating variables actually discriminate among quartiles 
of the four performance variables. The most tmportant of 
these is the discriminant function, an equation consisting of 
the polychotomous cegendent variable and a weighted linear 
combination of the d scriminating variables. The weights at- 
tached to the discrirrinating variables are called discriminant 
function coefficients and can be standardized to produce 
untt-free measures of the independent variables’ relative 
ability to discnminate. Their interpretation is analogous to 
that of beta weights in multiple regression analysis. The 
statistical procedure first selects from a list of potentially 
discriminating variables the single best-discriminating vari- 
able. Then, a second variable is chosen on the basis of its 
ability to discriminate in combination with the first variable. 
This stepwise process stops when there are no more vari- 
ables that contribute to further significant discrimination. 
Wilks’ Lambda is the rneasure of the contribution of each 
new variable to discr mination among the groups of the de- 
pendent variable. Thts measure varies from one to zero. 
Wilks’ Lambda has a value of one before any discriminating 
variable enters the equation. The discriminating power of 
each entering variable is measured by the amount of reduc- 
tion in the value of Vvilks’ Lambda. The value of this mea- 
sure after the entry of the last significant variable indicates 
how much “indiscrimination” still remains among the 
groups. 


Because the first diecriminant function seldom distinguishes 
the groups perfectly, the procedure will compute sub- 
sequent discriminan: functions that focus exclusively on in- 
discrimination remaining after the previous discriminant 
function. The stepwise selection and computation of coeffi- 
cients is identical to that of the first function. The procedure 
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Tabie 2 





Means of Significant Variables In Stepwise Discriminant Analysis of Fire Department Expenditures Per Capita 


Variables 


Unionism 

Contract alarms 

Precipitation 

Constant manning 

Land area 

Vary cold days 

Status of fire chief 

Density 

Social class 

Local alarms 

institutionalized 
population 

Number of paid 
fire fighters 

Emergency rescue/ 
medical services 

Crowding 


+ 


Moderately 
Lowest Less high Highest All Wilks’ 
expenditure expenditure expenditure expenditure cities Lambda¢ 
11.7 12 17.1 23.5 17.6 .80 
1488 11 5 43 104 .68 
604 624 680 866 724 61 
5 8 9 9 8 56 
31 70 28 24 38 52 
96 65 61 79 70 AQ 
2:9 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 .45 
2786 3828 3751 7668 5060 43 
.28 .31 .27 a) 26 41 
702 4363 2512 5104 3808 39 
486 1774 1121 1171 1282 37 
28 209 136 261 193 36 
55 ~.03 .08 19 11 34 
—.04 1.12 19 .27 46 33 


All steps significant at the .001 level or better. 
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A separate classification function is used 
to classify each group. The classification 
equations are derived fram the pooled 
within-groups covariance matrix and the 
mean discriminant scores for each group 
on the respective functions for the dis- 
criminating variables. The classification 


coefficients are multiplied by the relevant 


raw variable values, summed, and added 
to a constant. An equation for one group 
wcuid take the following form: 


Cio™Ch Vi -Cyg V+ -s Cg, Vo +Cio 


where Ge is the classification score for 
grcup i, the ¢,'s are the classification 
coefficients, œo is the constant, and the 
V’s are the raw variable values (see Nie 
et al., 1975: 445-446), 

$ 


In an equation with alarms as the depen- 
dert variables, the number of building in- 
spections has an elasticity of +.20; i.e., a 
100 percent increase in the number of 
inspections would apparently produce a 
20 percent /nerease in the number of 
alarms, rather than a decrease as one 
would hope. Since alarms and loss are 
positively related, prevention spending 
and suppression are also positively as- 
sociated (see Research Triangle Institute, 
1975: 234-236). 


also produces a canonical correlation for each discriminant 
function. This correlation indicates how closely the grouped 
vanables and the discriminating variables are related; when 
squared it measures the proportion of variance in the 
grouped variables that is accounted for by the discriminating 
variables. 


The discriminant analysis procedure uses the first discrimi- 
nant function to predict the probable group membership of 
each case on the basis of the cases’ values on the dis- 
criminating variables.* The percent of cases correctly clas- 
sified is another measure of the relationship between the 
groups and the discriminating variables. The procedure uses 
each statistically significant discriminant function to compute 
group means of discriminant scores. The score for a single 
case is computed by multiplying each discnminant variable 
by its standardized discriminant function coefficient and ad- 
ding these products. Group means of discriminant scores 
indicate how far groups of cases are from each other in 
terms of discriminant space defined by a particular linear 
function (Van de Geer, 1971; Nie et al., 1975). 


FINDINGS 


This section reports the results of the application of discrim- 
inant analysis to each performance measure listed in Table 1 
and an appropriate set of discriminant variables. Expendi- 
tures, prevention effectiveness, suppression effectiveness, 
and productivity are discussed in that order. 


Fire Department Expenditures 


A large portion of municipal expenditures for fire protection 
is not assigned to the fire department — the costs of build- 
ing inspection and water, for example. Yet, since the evi- 
dence suggests that cities that spend more for suppression 
also spend more for prevention§ the fire department budget 
probably represents total expenditures rather well. | 
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The thirteen environmental variables 
were land area, housing deterioration, 
crowding, precipitation, windy conditions, 
thunderstorms, very cold climate den- 
sity, property value, city manager gov- 
emment, social class, institutionalized 
population, and number of fire alarms. 
Organizational variables suspected of in- 
fluencing the behavior of expenditures 
across municipalities were status of fire 
chief, unionism, number of full-time paid 
employees, magnitude of emergency 
rescue and medical services offered, 
constant manning, number of mutual aid 
calls responded to, and number of alarms 
answered in contract service areas. 


Effectiveness in the Public Sector 


hypothesized that expenditures per capita would be sensi- 
tive to twenty variables — thirteen environmental features 
and sever organizational characteristics.® Fourteen of these 
variables contributed significantly to discrimination among 
four quart es of budgetsd expenditures per capita. Table 2 
lists these variables from most to least discriminant. Six of 
them perfin to organizational structure and process and 
could, therefore, be changed and possibly alter the size of 
per capita 2xpenditures. The importance of unionism to high 
per capita sxpenditures is indicated by the twenty-point re- 
duction in. Wilks’ Lambda. Unionism also discriminates well 
among all four quartiles. The importance of unionism for 
expenditures (a positive relationship) may to some extent 
reflect cit, size: larger cities tend to have proportionately 
more alarms as well as unionized fire departments. 


Contract alarms, precipitation, and constant manning contrib- 
ute signif cantly to discrimination among the four groups of 
cities. A F gh number of responses to contract alarms 
seems to zoincide with a handsome contract fee for ser- 
vices rendered. More precipitation tends, to some extent, to 
mean low =r expenditures. Constant manning is expensive in 
terms of =alaries, so towns that do not use it apparently 
spend less. 


The first zwo discriminant functions are strong and signifi- 
cant in di-ferentiating the four quartiles of expenditures per 
capita; the third funcion is not significant. The first two 
canonical correlations are .60 and .51 respectively. These 
two significant linear combinations of discriminant variables 
account tor approximately 62 percent of the variation in per 
capita exzenditures. Finally, the linear functions were used 
to sort eech city into ts probable quartile; Table 3 displays 
these predictions. 


Table 3 





Percentage of Correct Predictions of Level of Per Capita Expenditures (in 
bold type} 


No. of Moderately 
cases Lowest Less high Highest 
(128) expenditure expenditure expenditure expenditure 
Lowest exțənditure 20 35.0 35.0 15.0 15.0 
Less experciture 38 5.3 55.3 36.8 2.6 
Moderateh, high 
expendit_re 39 TF: 17.9 61.5 12.8 
Highest exzenditure 39 TS 7.3 73 64.1 





The lineer functions Dredict the per capita expenditure cate- 
gory of tne sample cf cities fairly well. The overall correct 
prediction rate is 56.5 percent. In general, although all four 
quartiles are differert with regard to the discriminant vari- 
ables, the second, third, and fourth quartiles are radically 
dissimila. The standardized discriminant function coeffi- 
cients provide an interpretation of these differences. 


The size and signs of the standardized discriminant function 
coefficients of the first two functions are presented in Table 
4. The sze of a coefficient indicates its relative contribution 

to that f_nction; its sign indicates whether its contribution is 
negative or positive. Clearly, the number of paid fire fighters 
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Table 4 





Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for Per Capita 
Expenditure Functions 


Variables Function 1° Function 2° 
Unionism — 49 A7 
Contract alarms 15 .68 
Precipitation ~.43 01 
Constant manning —21 ~.30 
Land area 31 -4 
Very cold days 45 14 
Status of fire chief 16 35 
Density —,07 —.07 
Social class . .08 —.42 
Local alarms .60 —.52 
Institutionalized population .26 29 
Number of paid fire fighters —1.07 .20 
Emergency rescue/medical 

services —.25 N7 
Crowding 25 —.07 


Percentages in bold type indicate coefficients of +.4 and greater. 





makes the largest (negative) contribution to the first func- 
tion, followed by number of alarms. The number of contract 
alarms makes the greatest contribution to the second func- 
tion, followed closely by the number of local fire alarms. In 
general, per capita expenditure on fire protection seems to 
be largely a function of the number of unionized and paid 
fire fighters, the demand for fire service (number of alarms), 
the professional status of the fire chief in the context of the 
land area to protect, the climate, and the social class of the 
community. 


Table 5 shows that when all discriminating variables are 
considered, the lowest per capita expenditure group of cities 
appears as the most radically homogeneous and distinct in 
terms of both discriminant functions. These cities keep their 
per capita expenditures down primarily by employing as few 
full-time, fully-paid personnel as possible, resisting unioniza- 
tion, and selling their fire fighting services to as many adja- 
cent towns as possible. 


The typical case in the highest per capita expenditure cate- 
gory has a fire department staffed largely by unionized, 
fully-paid fire fighters who answer few contract alarms in 
other towns. The second function in Table 5 indicates that 
the typical city in the less expenditure group (not the high- 
est expenditure group) is most radically different from the 
average case in the lowest expenditure group. 


Table 5 





Means of Discriminant Scores for Two Per Capita Expenditure Functions 


Function 1 Functlon 2 
Lowest expenditure 1.31 1.92 
Less expenditure .68 ~.56 
Moderately high expenditure 02 ~.01 
Highest expenditure —,78 .14 
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Table 6 


Effectivenees in the Public Sector 


Fire Prevention Effectiveness 


Ten environmental constraint variables and eight organiza- 
tional varisbles were tested for discrimination among quar- 
tiles of fir= incidence per 1,000 population.” The stepwise 
discriminent analysis, using three functions, eliminated all 
but elever variables. Table 6 gives the means of these vari- 
ables in tha order of their discriminating power. The most 
useful comparison is probably between the most effective 
and the least effective categories of cities. 





Means of Significant Variables in Stepwise Discrir inant Analysis of Prevention Effectiveness 


Variables 


Very cold climate 

Social class 

Building inspectors’ 
training 

Full-time paid fire 
department personnel 

Land area (square miles) 

Minimum requirements for 
inspectors’ education 
and training 

Inspection program 
comprehensiveness 

Fire fighter inspections 

Fire safety planning 

Manager-type government 

Adjusted tax 


Most loderately Less Least All Wilks’ 
effective affective effective effective cities Lambda 
65.4 82 36.4 84.4 66.9 .88 
35 26 30 20 26 79 
.29 .B5 .19 ~.03 36 .70 
95.8 139.2 164.7 277.6 180.6 64 
81 50.4 32 31.4 41.8 .67 
48 48 1.28 67 79 .52 
3.88 8.56 9.26 4.96 7.48 .43 
595.9 1971 4113.2 1810.8 2851.7 .48 
1.36 54 73 57 67 .44 
5 61 76 46 61 42 

6265.5 3729 4033.9 9882 5643.5 .40 
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The environmental variables were land 
area, density, housing deterioration, 
crowding, very cold climate, thunder- 
storms, property value, industrialism, so- 
clal class, and manager form of govern- 
ment. The organizational variables were 
status of fire chief, full-time paid person- 
nel, fire service planning, building inspec- 
tors’ training, building inspectors’ educa- 
tion and experience, building inspection 
program comprehensiveness, inspection 
staff size, and fire fighter inspections. 


At first glence, Table 6 seems to indicate that municipalities 
with the ost effective fire prevention are most effective 
because, n comparison to the least effective group, they 
have low=r requirements for building inspectors’ training and 
educatior fewer full-time fire fighters, a less comprehsnsive 
inspectio- program, and fewer fire safety inspections ty fire 
fighters. -Vhat in fact seems to be happening is a clustering 
of higherclass residential suburbs in the “most effective” 
category. These suburbs have larger land area, much h’gher 
social cla=s, and fairly high property values compared to the 
rest of tre municipalities sampled. In short, communities of 
this sort Squire considerably less prevention effort because 
their env ronmental fire hazard and “natural” incidence rates 
are low. 


Table 6 aso shows how much each variable contributed to 
the discrmination among the four quartiles of prevention 
effectiveness. Two of the most discriminant variables are, 
as statec earlier, features of fire service organizations — 
building tuspectors’ training and the number of full-time, paid 
fire depatment personnel. All eleven variables reduce Wilks’ 
Lambda -y 60 percent, the organizational process variables 
and the environmental constraints each accounting for 30 
percent. he statistics in Table 6 confirm the interpretation 
proposed earlier that the low ratio of alarms to population of 
the mos- effective cities probably reflects their environment, 
middie- end upper-middle class suburbs, rather than their 
fire prevention program. In fact, the rather weak prevention 
organiza” on characteristics of the most effective towns also 
reflects ~ne relatively low demand. 
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Table 7 





Percentage of Correct Predictions of Level of Prevention Effectivaness (In 
bold types) 


No. of 

cases Most Moderately Less Least 

{139) effective affective effective effective 
Most effective 21 38.1 28.6 48 28.6 
Moderately effective 40 10.0 60.0 12.5 17.5 
Less effective 39 10.3 20.5 53.8 15.4 
Least effective 39 5.1 33.3 17.3 54.6 





The discriminating power of each of the three successive 
orthogonal functions derived can be assessed by reference 
to its canonical correlation coefficient: .56, .53, and .44. All 
three coefficients are statistically significant at the level of 
.012 or better. Table 7 shows the classifications predicted 
by the three functions. Clearly, the discriminant ability of the 
eleven variables is strongest for the two intermediate quar- 
tiles. Overall, the level of effectiveness was correctly pre- 
dicted in 50.4 percent of the cases. 


Tabie 8 





Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for Prevention Effective- 
ness Functions 








Variables Function 1° Function2° Function 3° 
Very cold climate —.04 —.78 —,11 
Social class ~ 43 -37 lo 
Building inspectors’ 

training —~.48 ~.09 ~.16 
Full-time paid fire 

department personne! 76 ~.07 — 42 
Land area {square miles) —.52 —.13 .40 


Minimum requirements for 
inspectors’ education 


and training .00 .63 —.16 
Inspection program 

comprehensiveness —.13 —.45 - 38 
Fire fighter inspections —.30 18 —.36 
Fire safety planning —.04 38 48 
Manager-type government 28 —.29 ` ~.35 
Adjusted tax 16 15 55 


Percentages in bold type indicate coefficients of +.4 or greater. 





All three discriminant functions were statistically significant, 
and their coefficients are presented in Table 8. Examination 
of the means in Table 9 suggests the extent to which these 
three functions differentiate the four groups. In the first 
function, the biggest distance is that between the most and 


Table 9 





Mans of Discriminant Scores for Three Prevention Effectiveness 
Functions 


Function 1 Function 2 Function 3 


Most effective —.74 55 1.35 
Moderately effective —.46 —.57 —.14 
Less effective —.05 64 ~34 
Least effective 86 —.21 .21 
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Table 10 


Effectiveness In the Public Sector 


least effective cities. The explanation seems to be that the 
most effective cities ere low-hazard cities; they have rela- 
tively large land area and high social class, but also better 
trained bwlding inspectors and fewer full-time, paid fire 
fighters. l~ the second function, the distance between 
moderate v and less effective cities is based on the former 
group's colder climate and more comprehensive inspection 
program, =ven thougf their education and training require- 
ments for building insdectors are less stringent. Finally, in 
the third -unction, the most and less effective cities are far 
apart. Higner property values, more elaborate fire safety 
planning, and larger land area, all indicating a suburban envi- 
ronment, =ontribute to the prevention effectiveness of the 
most effective cities, in spite of the fact that they have 
relatively fewer full-tims fire fighters. 


Fire Suppression Effactiveness 


Eleven ervironmental constraints and nine organizational var- 
iables® were chosen to discriminate among four levels of 
fire supprassion effectiveness, defined as property loss due 
to fire pe- 1,000 population. Table 10 lists the ten statisti- 
cally sign-icant variakles in the order of their discriminating 
power. 





Means of Significant Variables In Stepwise Discriminant Analysis of Suppression Effectiveness 


Variables 


Further education incentive 
Constant manning 
Land area 
Thunderstorms 
Maximum response time 

- Fire service planning 
Population size (in 1000's} 
Number of full-time fire fighters 
Housing deterioration 
Water supply deficiency 


Most Vicderatsly Less Least All Wilks’ 

effective affective effective effective cities Lambdae 

33 02 .07 .06 06 €3 

33 79 85 86 81 77 

28 35 43 43 73 

18 26 31 25 68 

4.7 PA 7.2 15 7.4 65 

23 53 98 78 74 62 

104 136 153 118 60 

149 156 279 182 58 

02 51 74 1.44 83 55 

44.8 207 226.9 179.7 198.0 54 


All steps significant at the .003 level or better. 





The environmental variables were land 
area, density, total population, housing 


deterioration, crowding, windy conditions, 


property value, industrialism, social class, 
and water supply. The organizational vari- 
ables were status of fire chief, maximum 
rasponse time, unionism, number of full- 
time paid fire fighters, fire service plan- 
ning, emergency response versatility, 
further education incentive for fire fight- 
ers, constant manning, and administrative 
size. 


The table shows thaz the most effective cities are far more 
likely to provide time off for fire fighters to go back to 
school than the other cities are. Such a personnel policy 
seems, therefore, to be associated with better fire suppres- 
sion. The dummy variable of constant manning, which re- 
flects whether a fire department assigns a standard or a 
varying rumber of fire fighters per apparatus on each shift, 
is also clearly a strong discriminatory variable. The fire de- 
partmen:s of cities which are in the “most effective” quar- 
tile in terms of their Fire suppression capabilities apparently 
assign more personne: per apparatus when and where they 
anticipat= more sericus fires to occur. 


The canonical correletion coefficients of the first two func- 
tions are Statistically significant at the level of .06 or better 
and acccunt for about 40 percent of the variation among 
levels of suppression effectiveness. These coefficients 
suggest that level of suppression effectiveness is in part a 
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Table 11 





Percentage of Correct Predictions of Level of Suppression Effectiveness {In 
bold type) 


No. of 

cases Most Moderately Less Least 

(144) effactive effective effective affective 
Most effective 29 48.3 6.3 0.0 44.8 
Moderately effective 32 9.3 48.8 25.6 18.3 
Less effective 43 9.3 30.2 39.5 20.9 
Least effective 40 12.5 17.5 22.5 47.5 





function of the discriminant variables included in the equa- 
tion. This conclusion is sharpened by use of the discriminant 
function to predict the suppression effectiveness level of 
each municipality (see Table 11). This level was predicted 
correctly in only 45.8 percent of the cases. Table 12 shows 
the relative contribution of each variable in each function. 
The size or scale Implications are noticeable in the first func- 
tion since population size of the city and number of full-time 
fire fighters dominate the function. Although population size 
of community is also the most important variable in the 
second function, land area, climate, housing deterioration, 
and incentives for fire fighters to get more education are 
influential. The means of the discriminant scores of each 
quartile facilitates interpretation of the importance of size 
and the other vanables in these two functions. 


Table 13 shows the means for the two fire suppression 
effectiveness functions. The first function indicates that the 
typical case in the most effective group is radically different 
from the average city in the least effective category. The 
most effective cities are much smaller in population, have 
fewer full-time fire fighters, and their fire service personnel 
get to the scene of a fire quicker. The second function 
differentiates the most from the moderately effective cities. 
Again, the most effective cities are smaller in population 
size, larger in land area, have less deteriorated housing and 
more thunderstorms, and provide more incentives for fire 
fighters to continue their education. Effective suppression 
appears to be the result of both favorable environmental 
conditions and organizational characteristics. 


Table 12 





Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for Suppression 
Effectiveness Functions 


Varlables Function 1 Function 2 
Further education incentive 31 —.45 
Constant manning ~ 32 V7 
Land area ~.12 —.79 
Thunderstorms —.22 —.49 
Maximum response time — 43 .98 
Fire service planning ~.15 ~.24 
Population size (in 

1000's) -1.55 1.26 
Number of full-time 

fire fighters —1.42 —.37 
Housing deterioration — 34 —.67 
Water supply deficiency ~.21 —.29 


Percentages in bold type indicate coefficients of +.4 or greater. 
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Variables which were not statistically sig- 
nificant were experience and education 
of building inspectors, training of building 
inspectors, hours of training per month 
for fire fighters, unionism, administrative 
size, fire service planning, water supply, 
crowding, precipitation, very cold days, 
thunderstorms, windy conditions, land 
area, property value, contract alarms an- 
swered, and number of fire department 
fire inspections. 


Table 14 


Effectiveness In the Public Sector 


Table 13 

AAO OAOA OEEO 
Means of Discriminant Scores for Two Suppression Effectiveness 
Functions 


NNN NREL TTR TEA A 





Function 1 Function 2 
Most effectii= 2.09 —.65 
Moderately etective .20 50 
Less effectiv= ~ 08 —.21 
Least effecte 49 —.20 





Fire Servize Productivity 


It was suggested earlier that minimizing aither loss or ex- 
penditure =lone does not constitute effective performance. 
The objec: ve is to minimize the sum of these two variables, 
i.e., the tctal cost of fire. Fire service productivity ts defined 
as the total cost of fire per capita. 


Table 14 c-esents the means of thirteen variables (of the 
thirty-five zested) which contributed significantly to discrimi- 
nation amang four quartiles of fire service productivity.? Ten 
of these variables describe internal organizational processes 
which are manipulable: the other three are environmental 
constraint. 


it is evident in the tab e that level of fire service productivity 
varies in terms of both prevention and suppression activities. 
In genera, when municipalities are grouped according to 
their fire service productivity, each quartile tends to be 
homogereous and unlike the other threes. The extent to 
which the thirteen variables identify the group homogeneity 
and interc-oup dissimilarity is revealed in the size of the first 
and only statistically significant canonical correlation coeffi- 
cient, .68 This first linear function alone accounts for over 
46 percent of the variation among levels of fire service 
productiv-y. 





Means of SignHlcant Variables In Stepwise Discri ninant Analysis of Fire Service Productivity 


Most Moderately Less Least All Wilks’ 

Variables productive productive productive productive cities Lambda’ 
Emergency response 

versatility —.57 —.11 a7 .50 .26 .86 
Fire service planning —.29 81 .64 67 65 71 
Social class - 29 33 27 23 27 66 
Maximum response time 3.75 7.74 6.5 8 7.23 61 
Status of fire chief 2.25 2.65 2.65 2.63 2.62 .57 
Constant manning .50 .83 91 86 85 .63 
Inspection program 

comprehensiveness 3.25 6.78 9.21 6.46 7.38 .50 
Land area 70 30.8 45.6 37.8 40.2 .47 
Administrative staff size 2.75 5.74 9.06 11.26 8.8 44 
Institutionalized 

population 683.8 325.6 1722.5 1346.8 1350.3 .42 
Education incentive for 

fire fighters .25 13 .06 .03 .08 .40 
Mutual aid responses 1.5 11.4 45.9 16.5 25 .38 
Emergency medical: 

rescue services 37 —.01 .20 .09 12 36 


All steps significant at the .003 level or better. 





THASO 


Another test is to determine how well the function can cor- 
rectly classify each municipality. Table 15 shows that the 
discriminant function is most successful in predicting the 
most productive cities. Overall, the correct prediction rate 
was 57.2 percent. 


Table 15 





Percentage of Correct Predictions of Level of Fire Service Productivity (in 
bold type) l 


No. of 

cases Most Moderately Less Least 

{168) productive productiva productive productive 
Most productive 30 $0.0 35 30 3.3 
Moderately producttve 39 17.9 43.6 25.6 12.8 
Less productive 48 10.4 16.7 52.1 20.8 
Least productive 49 6.1 12.2 28.6 53.1 





Table 16 presents only one set of standardized discriminant 
function coefficients, since only the first function was statis- 
tically significant. The largest relative contribution was made 
by emergency response versatility, followed closely by ad- 
ministrative size and maximum response time. Status of fire 
chief and land area were also important. The extent to 
which these and the other statistically significant variables 
define discriminate space between each of the groups is 
shown in Table 17. 


The large distance between the most productive cities and 
each of the other groups is striking. The most productive 
cities differ in terms of their less versatile emergency re- 
sponse capability, smaller administrative staff size, the part- 
time paid status of their fire chief, and a quicker average 
response time. The first three of these reduce expenditures, 
and the fourth reduces losses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The organizational effectiveness of municipal fire services 
was defined in terms of the goal attainment model using 
four measures of goal attainment: fire prevention, fire sup- 


Table 16 





Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients for the First Productivity 
Function ; 


Variables Function 1° 


Emergency response versatility om 57 
Administrative staff size -51 
Maximum response time —, 48 
Status of fire chief wm 40 
Land area 34 
Education incentive for fire fighters — 29 
Constant manning .28 
Fire service planning ~.26 
Social class 24 
Institutionalized population 19 
Mutual aid responses 12 
Inspection program comprehensiveness ~ 06 
Emergency medical/rescus services —.03 





Percentages in bold type indicate coefficients of +.4 or greater. 
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Table 17 


“re EEE STG TS 


Means of Discriminant Scores for One Productivity Function 





Function 1 
Most productive 2.75 
Moderately productive 41 
Less productive —.04 
Least productive —.54 





pression, budgetary expenditures, and productivity. For all 
four measures, the analysis revealed significant environmen- 
tal and organizational differences among levels of effective- 
ness. How the service is delivered, by what kinds of per- 
sonnel, and in what k nds of organization all seem to make a 
difference in the way fire service supply and demand are 
articulated and in the impact of fire protection on the urban 
environment. 


Cities that minimized their expenditures per capita had few- 
er paid fire fighters, discouraged unionization, had a colder 
climate, and experierced a larger number of fires. Cities 
that maximized their fire prevention effectiveness were 
more upper-middle and middle class and required higher 
training standards of their building inspectors. Cities that 
maximized their fire suppression effectiveness were smaller 
in population, had fewer paid fire fighters, and had a quicker 
average response time. Each of these measures of per- 
formance effectiveness is sensitive to different sets of en- 
vironmental influences and organizational processes. Since 
the productivity measure of effectiveness incorporates the 
other three criteria (exoenditures, fire incidence, and losses), 
it is responsive to a cifferent set of environmental and or- 
ganizational variables. Cities that maximized their fire service 
productivity had fire departments characterized by less ver- 
Satility, smaller administrative staff size, quicker response 
time, and a part-time paid fire chief. 


If decision makers in cities want to maximize productivity by 
minimizing the total cost of fire, then several tentative sug- 
gestions emerge fron this productivity analysis. The prob- 
lem of a fire service organization in the least productive 
quartile ts illustrative Municipalities in this quartile have the 
smallest land area, and the lowest social class of any quar- 
tile, as well as a large institutionalized and, therefore, vulner- 
able population. In short, their environment is hazardous and 
demanding, and little if any short run changes can be ex- 
pected. The empirical results of this analysis suggest that 
decision makers in tre low productivity organization may 
want to consider the following changes: making the fire 
department more professional by such practices as paying 
fire fighters for time spent in school, decreasing maximum 
response time, assiqning personnel to fire apparatus in re- 
sponse to demand rather than on a constant basis, and re- 
ducing the number of mutual aid agreements, However, 
there is no guarantee that such organizational modifications 
would reduce the total cost of fire per capita in the short 
run; the environmental demands on fire service delivery sys- 
tems in the least productive cities may simply be impervious 
to any attempted organizational solution in the short-to- 
intermediate term. 
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This paper contributes to the research on the relationship 
of subunit work characteristics to subunit structure and 
performance. Information-processing ideas are used to 
develop a set of hypotheses to test a contingency ap- 
proach to subunit structure directly; whether high- 
performing subunits with different information- 
processing requirements have systematically different 
degrees of communication structure. Results indicate that 
task characteristics, environment, and interdependence 
each have an important impact on subunit communica- 
tion structure, and that these effects are accentuated for 
high-performing subunits. This research supports the 
idea that there is no one best way of structuring subunit 
communication. Rather, for high-performing subunits, 
communication structure is contingent on the subunit’s 
work.’ 


A central problem in organizational research has been to 
identify a framework that permits consistent and valid pre- 
dictions to be made about the relation of subunit work 
characteristics to subunit structure and performance. Some 
argue that certain structures are most effective independent 
of work characteristics (Likert, 1967; Mohr, 1971; Argyris, 
1972; Pennings, 1975, 1976), while others argue that the 
structure of a subunit must be contingent on its work 
characteristics to achieve effectiveness (Lawrence and 
Lorsch, 1967; Van de Ven, Delbecq, and Koenig, 1976; Gal- 
braith, 1977; Tushman and Nadler, 1978). 


In this research hypotheses are developed to test the con- 
tingency approach to subunit structure directly; that is, 
whether high-performing subunits with different 
information-processing requirements have systematically dif- 
ferent degrees of communication structure. 


AN INFORMATION-PROCESSING APPROACH 


To be effective, subunits within organizations must be able 
to attend to and deal with work-related uncertainty. Subunits 
must be able to gather, process, and export information, as 
well as receive feedback from different information sources 
(March and Simon, 1958; Katz and Kahn, 1966; Thompson, 
1967; Driver and Streufert, 1969). 


Since verbal communication is an important medium for in- 
formation transfer (Mintzberg, 1973; Allen, 1977; Connolly, 
1977), a subunit’s communication structure is an important 
determinant of its ability to deal with uncertainty (Bavelas, 
1951; Shaw, 1964; Smith, 1970; Connolly, 1977). While 
there are several ways of assessing communication struc- 
ture within subunits, this research focused on the extent to 
which subunit communication patterns were decentralized 
(that is, fully connected) or centralized (that is, intraunit 
communication mediated by the supervisor) (Jacobson and 
Seashore, 1951; Guetzkow and Simon, 1955; Mulder, 1960; 
Smith, 1970). 


Decentralized communication pattems permit an efficient 
use of individuals as problem solvers since these patterns 
increase the opportunity for feedback and error correction, 
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Uncertainty facing a subunit is a function 
of the number of information demands 
or stimuli per unit time and the complex- 
ity of these demands; that is, the extent 
to which judgements must be taken into 
account in processing the information 
(Driver and Streufert, 1969; Lin, 1971; 
Farace, Monge, and Russell, 1977). The 
research reported here suggests that 
work characteristics are ganeral sources 
of uncertainty; it can not address the re- 
lationships between contextual factors 
and individual components of work- 
related uncertainty. 


Subunit Communication Stnicture 


and for generating anc synthesizing different points of view. 
Furthermore, because decentralized communication patterns 
are relatively indepencent of any one individual, they are less 
sensitive to overload cr saturation than more centralized pat- 
terns (Macy, Christie, and Luce, 1953; Becker and Baloff, 
1969). Decentralized communication patterns can, therefore, 
deal with work-related uncertainty more effectively than 
hierarchical (that is, more centralized) communication pat- 
terns (Conrath, 1967; Maier, 1970; Smith, 1970; Duncan, 
1973). 


Characteristics of a subunit’s work are important determi- 
nants of uncertainty and therefore of subunit information- 
processing requirements (Thompson, 1967; Weick, 1969; 
Duncan, 1972, 1973; >ennings, 1975). Three distinct sources 
of work-related uncertainty can be isolated — task charac- 
teristcs, task environment, and task interdependence. The 
more nonroutine the task, the greater the rate of change in 
the task environment and the greater the task interdepen- 
dence, the greater tha subunit’s uncertainty reflected in in- 
creased problem-solving requirements and complexity of 
coordination. 


What is the relationship between work-related uncertainty 
(information-processing requirements) and subunit com- 
munication structure {one determinant of a subunit’s 
information-processing capacity)? A parsimonious relation- 
ship is one of consistency (Ashby, 1956; Weick, 1969; Pen- 
nings, 1976). Driver and Streufert (1969) and Galbraith (1973) 
argued that in order to be effective, a subunit’s information- 
processing capacity must match its information-processing 
requirements. In other words, a subunit will be more effec- 
tive when its communication structure matches the uncer- 
tainty which the subunit faces in executing its work. This is 
not to suggest that uncertainty causes communication struc- 
ture, but that high-performing subunits will match their 
structure to meet the information demands of their work. A 
mismatch between subunit communication structure and 
information-processing requirements will be associated with 
lower performance (Becker and Baloff, 1969; Galbraith, 
1977; Tushman and Nadler, 1979). 


One of the major criticisms of contingency approaches is 
their lack of clarity as to what constitutes a match between 
work characteristics and structure. The following section, 
then, develops specific hypotheses relating subunit work 
characteristics to subunit communication structure and per- 
formance. 


SOURCES OF UNCERTAINTY AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
SUBUNIT COMMUNICATION STRUCTURE 


Task Characteristics 


March and Simon (1358) and Perrow (1967) suggested that 
tasks differ in their degree of predictability (or routineness) 
and therefore in the amount of uncertainty with which a 
subunit must deal. For example, tasks that are not well un- 
derstood, or involve exceptions, can not be preplanned and 
are associated with substantial uncertainty (Becker and 
Baloff, 1969). 
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If a subunit’s task is nonroutine, it must attend to substantial 
information-processing requirements, since complex tasks 
require generating and evaluating alternative approaches to 
solutions. Furthermore, the more complex the task, the less 
it is likely that the requisite task information will be available 
from any one individual, even the supervisor. To deal with 
this complexity requires peer decision making and extensive 
peer contact; that is, a decentralized pattern of subunit 
communication (Macy et al., 1953; Maier, 1970; Smith, 
1970; Connolly, 1977). By contrast, routine tasks will have 
low information-processing requirements which can be ful- 
filled by fixed programs, rules, and standard operating pro- 
cedures. Furthermore, since relevant information is more 
likely to be higher in the hierarchy, routine tasks can be 
accomplished with more supervisory decision making and 
less extensive peer communication (Hall, 1962; Ference, 
1970; Snadowsky, 1972; O'Reilly, 1977). This suggests: 


Hypothesis 1. High-performing subunits dealing with nonroutine 
tasks will be more decentralized than high-performing subunits 
dealing with routine tasks. 


Task Environment 


The task environment is generally seen as a source of 
work-related uncertainty since areas external to a subunit are 
potentially unstable (Dill, 1958; Thompson, 1967). Although 
the number of dimensions affecting environmental uncer- 
tainty is large (Jurkovitch, 1974), Lawrence and Lorsch 
(1967) and Duncan (1972) found that a static-dynamic di- 
mension was an important contributor to perceived uncer- 
tainty; the greater the rate-of-change of the environment, 
the greater the uncertainty facing the subunit, and the 
greater its information-processing requirements. 


If a subunit has relatively few rules, flexible roles, and is not 
dependent on the formal hierarchy, then its potential to deal 
with uncertainty is enhanced (Weick, 1969; Duncan, 1973). 
High-performing subunits facing turbulent environmental 
conditions, then, should have decentralized communication 
patterns. Conversely, high-performing subunits facing a sta- 
ble environment can deal with their relatively small 
information-processing requirements through centralized 
communication pattems (Duncan, 1973; Connolly, 1977). 
This suggests: 

Hypothesis 2. High-performing subunits in a changing task envi- 
ronment will be more decentralized than high-performing subunits 
in a stable environment. 


The two hypotheses suggest that task complexity and en- 
vironmental variability are each sources of uncertainty in- 
versely related to subunit communication structure. The 
combination of these two hypotheses suggests an interac- 
tion of task and environmental conditions. For routine tasks, 
increased environmental variability means more, and perhaps 
more rapid, routine decision making. Under these conditions, 
information-gathering and information-processing needs are 
still predicted to be relatively low. The increased frequency 
of these relatively routine decisions may be best dealt with 
through gréater supervisory control, rellance on formality, 
and centralization of communication (Thompson and Tuden, 
1959; Duncan, 1973; Gemmill and Thamhain, 1974; O'Reilly, 
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1977). For nonroutine tasks, however, increased environ- 
mental uncertainty accentuates already complex 
information-processing needs, which may be best dealt with 
through decentralized communication patterns and a high 
degree of internal flexibility (Becker and Baloff, 1969; Weick, 
1969; Maier, 1970). This differential impact of environmental 
conditions for different task areas leads to: 


Hypothesis 3. The differance between the communication struc- 
ture of subunits with nonroutine and routine tasks is greater under 
conditions of a changing task environment than under conditions of 
a stable task environment. 


Task Interdependence 


Subunits within organizations must work together to varying 
degrees. This task interdependence requires coordination, 
joint decision making, and problem solving. The more sub- 
stantial the task interdependence, the greater the coordina- 
tion needs, and the greater the joint problem-solving de- 
mands. Hypotheses can be derived to relate the extent to 
which task interdependence affects subunit communication 
structure. 


Differentiation affects information-processing capability 
since specialized subunits develop idiosyncratic norms, val- 
ues, languages, and coding schemes which make communi- 
cation across boundaries difficult and prone to distortion 
(Dearborn and Simon, 1958; March and Simon, 1958; 
Wilensky, 1967). The more dissimilar the subunits, in terms 
of time span or of goal orientation, the greater the com- 
munication impedance (Trandis, 1960; Lawrence and 
Lorsch, 1967; Miles and Peneault, 1976). 


Most subunits (that is, projects in this research) have task 
interdependence outside their department as well as within 
their own department. For task interdependence within the 
same department, coordination and joint problem solving can 
be accomplished through informal contact, relatively high 
communication with peers, and little reliance on supervisors. 
This communication pattern will be effective because of the 
relative efficiency of direct contact when subunits are not 
separated by departmental boundaries (Pelz and Andrews, 
1966; Allen and Cohen, 1969; Hrebiniak, 1974). 


However, if communication must cross departmental bound- 
aries, then needed ccordination may not be most effectively 
accomplished through direct contact. Coding and language 
differences between differentiated subunits make wide- 
spread direct communication inefficient (Dearborn and Si- 
mon, 1958). The communication between subunits in differ- 
ent departments may be mediated by supervisors (Lawrence 
and Lorsch, 1967; Thompson, 1967; Whitley and Frost, 
1973). If supervisors act as communication liaisons outside 
their department under conditions of task interdependence, 
then the communication structure of the subunit will be 
more centralized, since subunit members will have to coor- 
dinate work outside their department through their super- 
visor. These relationships suggest: 

Hypothesis 4. High-performing subunits with a large amount of 
intra-departmental interdependence will have less hierarchical 
communication patterns than high-performing subunits with a small 
amount of intra-departmental interdependence. 
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As the communication structare ratio 
could only be calculated for p-ojects with 
three or more individuals, the sample 
size for this research is 44 (ae compared 
with 54 reported in Tushman, 1977). 

3 


A fully reciprocated communisation me- 
trix would have an exact correspondence 
between elements C; and C,, However, 
several systematic biases pre~ent this 
correspondence. Research incicates that 
supervisors tend to overestimate their 
communication with subordinates, low- 
status individuals tend to underestimate 
their communication with high-status in- 
dividuals, and self-initlated commmunica- 
tion tends to be overestimatec in com- 
parison with other-initiated communica- 
tion (Lawler and Porter, 1968; Webber, 
1970). Weiss and Jacobson (1360) and 
Schwartz and Jacobson (1977_ provided 
comparative data indicating that due to 
both systematic and unsysterratic biases, 
reciprocity rates fall in the 50—70 percent 
range. 

4 


This moderately strong critericn (seven 
bonds was the top-third of the intra- 
project communication distribution} was 
chosen to ensure variability in ~he com- 
munication structure ratio (see-also 
Schwartz and Jacobson, 1977} 
Thresholds greater than one c»mmunica- 
tion per day or Jess than one ce mmunica- 
tion every three days resulted in distribu- 
tions whose means were extreme, highly 
centralized to highly decentralized, re- 
spectively, and whose variances were 
small. 


Hypothesis 5. High-performing subunits with a large amount of 
extra-departmental interdependence will have more hierarchical 
communication patterns than high-performing subunits with a small 
amount of extra-departmental interdependence. 


SETTING AND METHODS 


This study was conducted at the R&D laboratory of a large 
American corporation, which was organized into seven de- 
partments (divisional! laboratories). The departments were 
organized into projects (V=44), which were stable over the 
course of this research.? All professionals were included in 
this research, and each professional was a member of only 
one project. The average size of a project was between five 
and six members. 


Communication Structure 


Projects with a high proportion of direct to indirect contact 
among peers have a decentralized communication pattern. 
Projects with little direct contact among peers and more 
communication mediated by the supervisor have a cen- 
tralized, or hierarchical, communication pattern (Smith, 1970; 
Connolly, 1977). 


To develop a measure of project communication structure, 
data were gathered on the overall amount of communication 
within projects. Each professional was asked to report his 
work-related, oral communication on a number of selected 
days. Respondents were asked not to report strictly social or 
written communication. These communication data were col- 
lected once each week for 15 weeks, with an equal number 
for each day of the week (Appendix 1). The overall response 
rate was 93 percent, and 63 percent of all communications 
within the laboratory were reciprocally mentioned. 


The amount and direction of intra-project communication 
was determined for each individual. The ratio of vertical 
(supervisor-subordinate) to horizontal (peer) communication 
was used to develop a centralization measure such that the 
more vertical bonds or the fewer horizontal bonds, the more 
centralized the communication structure of the project (Ap- 
pendix 2). This centralization index extends from 0 to 20; 
the higher the ratio, the more centralized the project's 
communication structure. 


The communication pattern of each project was mapped to 
derive measures of communication structure. Because in- 
cluding each reported contact would strongly bias the ratio 
downward, a threshold communication intensity was 
needed. A criterion of at least seven communication bonds 
(that is, more than one contact every other day) was cho- 
sen. Thus, for a bond to exist between persons A and B, 
either A or B would have to report at least seven contacts 
over the 15 days. All bonds greater than or equal to seven 
were treated alike. 


This measure of project communication structure has sev- 
eral possible confounding factors. Greater project size could 
reduce peer contact with the supervisor, yet increase the 
potential for peer communication, thereby decreasing the 
degree of communication structure for the project. The cor- 
relation between communication structure and project size, 
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however, zas not significantly greater than zero (r = —.15). 
Education lSvel and training differences within the project 
could also bias the ratio (Allen and Cohen, 1969), but due 

to work requirements, each project was relatively homoge- 
neous in t~ese respects. Finally, possible effects of physical 
proximity “vere minimized, since project members were lo- 
cated together. 


Task Cha-acteristics 


Tasks diffr along several dimensions including, time span of 
feedback, specific vs. general problem orientation, and gen- 
eration of new knowledge vs. using existing knowledge and 
experience (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Rosenbloom and 
Wolek, 1£70). On the basis of these dimensions, the follow- 
ing task c=tegories were developed with the laboratory's top 
management to form a nonroutine (research) to routine 
(technical service) task continuum: 


Basic research. Work of a general nature intended to apply to a 
broad range of applications or to the development of new knowl- 
edge abour an area. 


Applied research. Work involving basic knowledge for the solution 
of a particwlar problem. The creation and evaluation of new con- 
cepts or components, but not development ior operational use. 


Developrr ant. Work invoiving the combination of existing or feasi- 
ble concer-s, perhaps with new knowledge, to provide a distinctly 
new product or process. The application of known facts and theory 
to solve a <articular problem through exploratory study, design, and 
testing of -ew components or systems. 


Technical service. Work involving cost/performance improvement 
of existing products, processes, or systems. Recombination, mod- 
ification, aad testing of systems using existing knowledge. Opening 
new mark=ts for existing products. 


Using these four categones, respondents were asked to 
select the category which best characterized the objectives 
of their project and to indicate, on a three-point scale, how 
completely the project's objectives were represented by the 
selected sategory. The 12 possible answers were scored 
along a s angle scale ranging from completely basic research 
to compl=tely technical service. 


As in Pelz. and Andrews (1966), respondents were also 

asked to indicate what percentage of their project’s work 

fell into each of the four categories. A weighted average of 
the percentages was calculated for each respondent. The 
individua responses to the two questions were highly corre- 
lated (Sp=arman-Brown reliability = .91}; therefore, individual 
task scores were calculated by taking the average of the 

two questions (see Tushman, 1977). 


Task En“jironment 


Followins the work of Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) and 
Duncan f 972), only a stable vs. changing dimension of the 
task envionment was investigated. Because of the task 
heterogeneity within the laboratory, it was necessary to de- 
velop dir-ensions of the environment which would be appli- 
cable throughout the laboratory. Two general sources of en- 
vironmestally based uncertainty were identified by the senior 
manages from each department: the rate-of-change of 
techniqves or skills needed to carry out the task, and the 
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With this general measure, o” course, 
one cannot be sure of the paricular locus 
of the uncertainty. All one car say is the 
higher the score, the greater -he per- 
ceived environmental variabiliry. 


rate-of-change of scientific, technical, or market domains. 
These two sources of environmental variability were com- 
bined to form an overall measure of perceived environmental 
conditions. 


Each respondent was asked: 


We are interested in how rapidly you see the demands of your job 
changing. To what extent are techniques or skills or information 
needed for your project changing? 


A five-point scale was used ranging from (1) to a very little 
extent to (5) to a very great extent. 


Task Interdependence 


Task interdependence reflects the degree to which the task 
of the project requires working with other units of the or- 
ganization. As it is important to distinguish both the amount 
and location of the interdependence, respondents indicated 
(on a 10-point scale) the degree to which they had to work 
with personnel: (1) within their department or (2) outside 
the laboratory, but within the larger organization, for exam- 
ple, manufacturing or marketing. 


Unit of Analysis 


Since projects are the unit of analysis, the homogeneity of a 
project member's perceptions of each variable was tested to 
check for the appropriateness of pooling (see Tushman, 
1977 for details). As pooling was appropriate for each var- 
able, individual responses were combined to get project 
scores. The correlations between Independent variables are 
reported in Table 1. The distribution of project task scores 
fell into three distinct categories: research (a combination of 
the basic and applied research categories), development, 
and technical service. Task environment and task interde- 
pendence were split at the median when used as ordinal 
variables. 


Table 1 





Correlations Between Independent Variables (39 <N <40} 


Interdependence 
Department Organization Task Environment 

Interdependence 

Department 22 23 13 

Organization 42° .08 
Task 3 
Environment 

*p<.01 
Performance 


Since performance measures are particularly difficult to de- 
velop in R&D settings (Whitley and Frost, 1971), a subjective 
measure similar to that used by Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) 
was used. All department managers (N=7) and both labora- 
tory directors (one in charge of research, the other in charge 
of development and technical service functions) were inter- 
viewed individually. Each was asked to evaluate the overall 
technical performance of all projects with which he was 
technically familiar. Appendix 3 gives the introductory state- 
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The communication structure of devel 
opment projects fell between those of 


research and technical service projects; 


4.6 for the total sample and 5.3 for the 


high-performing development projects. 


Subunit Communication Structure 


ment to the interview. Each project was independently rated 
by an ave-age of 4.7 managers. Since the intercorrelations 
of the nire raters correlated moderately (Spearman-Brown 
reliability = .81), individual ratings were averaged to yield. 
project scores. Project performance was categorized as 
either hign (above the median) or low (below the median). 


RESULTE 
Task Characteristics 


Hypotheses 1 suggested that high-performing projects deal- 
ing with ronroutine tasks would be more decentralized than 
high-performing projects facing more routine tasks. Table 2 
shows that for the total sample, research projects had sig- 
nificantly nore decentralized communication patterns than 
technical service projects. For high-performing projects, 
however, the difference in communication structure be- 
tween research and technical service projects was accen- 
tuated, wnereas low-performing projects did not show the 
predicted difference.® Furthermore, consistent with Hypoth- 
esis 1, the more complex the task, the more decentralized 
the pattem of intra-project communication ( = .22; p < 
.05). This association was accentuated for high-performing 
projects (. = .26; p < .05), but was not found for low- 
performirg projects (r = .14; n.s.). 


Table 2 


Mean Amount of Communication Structure and Task Characteristics! 


Task Characteristics 
Research Technical Service Significance (d.f.) 
Total 3.2 7.5 ee (22) 
High-performing 1.2 7.4 eee (14) 
Low-perforning 5.6 8,0 n.s. i6) 


t t-tests: as hypotheses specify direction, one-tailed tests are utilized un- 
less specifi-d. The higher the score, the greater the degree of project 
communiczion structure. 


*° 0 <.05 
eee p <0] 





Task Env ronment 


Hypothess 2 suggested that high-performing projects facing 
a changirg environment would be more decentralized than 
high-perfrming projects in a more stable environment. The 
results ware opposite to those predicted (Table 3). For the 
total samle, projects in a stable environment tended to be 
less structured than those projects in a changing environ- 
ment. Although the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant, they are accentuated in high-performing projects. Simi- 
larly, contrary to expectations, there is a positive association 
between 2nvironmental variability and communication struc- | 
ture (r = 22; p < .10), which is accentuated for high- 
performirg projects (r = .31; p < .10), and diminished for 
low-perfaming projects (r = .13; n.s.). 
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Table 3 





Mean Amount of Communication Structure and Task Environment? 


Task Environment 
Stable Changing Significance (d.f.) 


Total 45 6.3 n.s. (40) 
High-performing 37 6.1 n.s. (20) 
Low-performing 5:1 6.6 n.s. (18) 
t t-tests 





Hypothesis 3 proposed that environmental variability would 
be associated with more hierarchical communication net- 
works for relatively routine tasks, but with more decen- 
tralized communication networks for nonroutine tasks. To 
test for this task-environment interaction, a simultaneous 
multiple regression was used with task, environment, and a 
task-environment interaction as independent variables. The 
marginal contribution of the task-environment interaction 
was significantly greater than zero (F=4.11, d.f.=1,38, 

p <.05). 


The regression coefficient does not provide exact informa- 
tion on the nature of the interaction (Cohen, 1968). To test 
Hypothesis 3 more specifically, the mean amount of com- 
munication structure for different combinations of task and 
environmental conditions was plotted. The Figure clearly 
shows the differential impact of environmental conditions on 
communication structure. As found in Hypothesis 1, techni- 
cal service projects were more hierarchical than research 
projects. However, these differences became accentuated 
under changing environmental conditions; technical service 
projects became more hierarchical, while research projects 
became less hierarchical. Supporting Hypothesis 3, then, 
under changing environmental conditions, the difference in 
communication structure between research and technical 
service projects increased. Therefore, while environmental 
conditions had no overall effect on communication structure, 
they did affect communication structure contingent on proj- 
ect task characteristics. 


Task interdependence 


Hypothesis 4 reasoned that due to coding and linguistic 
similarities, high-performing projects with substantial intra- 
departmental interdependence would have less hierarchical 
communication patterns than high-performing projects with 


Table 4 





Mean Amount of Communication Structure and Task Interdependence! 





Interdependence 
Department Organization 
High Low Significance High Low Significance 

Total (N=41) 5.0 60 AS. 54 57 ns. 
High-performing 

(N=21) 4.6 6.3 ed 7.0 3.0 ee 
Low-performing 

{N=20) 58 69 Ns. 3.5 8.2 eae 
t t-tests * p <.05 .» p <.01 





Communication Structure 


Subunit Communication Structure 


10 — Total Sample 
` =——— High-Performing Projects 
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Figure. Mean amounts cf communication structure for total sample and 
high-perfomming projects for different task and environmental characteris- 
tics. 


a small amount of intra-departmental interdependence. Table 
4 provides support fcr this hypothesis. Although there were 
no signifizant differences for the total sample, high- 
performirg projects with a large amount of departmental 
interdependence were significantly more decentralized than 
high-perfrming projects with a small amount of departmen- 
tal interdependence. Low-performing projects did not show 
this diffe -ence. 


Due to ccding and linguistic differences, Hypothesis 5 
suggested that extra-departmental interdependence would 
be most effectively mediated through project supervisors. 
Table 4 abo provides support for this hypothesis. Although 
there we e no differences in the amount of communication 
structure for the total sample, high-performing projects with 
a substartial amount of organizational interdependence were 
significarcly more hierarchical than high-performing projects 
with a small amount Df organizational interdependence. The 
differenca in communication structure for low-performing 
projects is statistically significant, yet in the direction oppo- 
site to thet predicted : 


Hypothesss 5 was based on the idea that supervisors act as 
buffers, cr as boundary spanners, between their projects 
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7 


Organizational communicatioa was mea- 
sured in the semne way as ints-project 
communication. Individual communication 
data were pooled to obtaln ccmmunica- 
tion scores for the project (T-shman, 
1978). 


and external units. To test the extent to which organizational 
communication (that is, communication outside the labora- 
tory with other organizational units”) was equally distributed 
among project members, or took place through a few 
boundary-spanning individuals, the variance in organizational 
communication was computed for each project. 


If project supervisors act as liaisons to the larger organiza- 
tion under conditions of extensive task interdependence, 
then projects with a large amount of organizational interde- 
pendence should have a greater variance in organizational 
communication than projects with a small amount of organi- 
Zational interdependence. A companison of variances be- 
tween projects with small and large amounts of organiza- 
tional interdependence supports this hypothesis; that is, o? 
-small = 46.0, while o+large = 189.3; F =4.11; p <.01. 
These data, then, support the idea that a two-step flow of 
communication may be a more effective way to transfer 
information across organizational boundaries than wide- 
spread direct communication (Whitley and Frost, 1973: 
Keegan, 1974; Tushman, 1977). 


DISCUSSION 


Research projects were hypothesized to face greater 
information-processing requirements than more routine 
technical service projects. Furthermore, it was suggested 
that decentralized patterns of communication would be ap- 
propriate for nonroutine or complex problems, while cen- 
tralized, or hierarchical, patterns would be appropriate for 
more routine problems. Research projects were indeed less 
hierarchical than technical service projects, and, consistent 
with information-processing ideas, these relationships were 
accentuated for high-performing projects. Task charactens- 
tics, therefore, did not cause differences in subunit com- 
munication structure. On the contrary, high-performing proj- 
ects had the appropnate degree of communication structure 
to fit the requirements of their tasks. ; 


The inverse relationship hypothesized between the rate-of- 
change of the environment and communication structure, 
for high-performing projects, was not supported. The ef- 
fects of environmental variability were different for different 
task characteristics. Research projects dealt with changing 
environmental conditions through highly decentralized pat- 
terns of project communication. Technical service projects 
on the other hand, dealt with changing external conditions 
by relying more extensively on supervisory-oriented com- 
munication. Environmental vanability, then, accentuated 
communication network differences between research and 
technical service projects. 


These results complement other findings from this setting 
which found that research projects had more intra-project 
communication than technical service projects, and that 
these differences were accentuated for high-performing 
projects (Tushman, 1978). Furthermore, increased environ- 
mental variability was associated with even greater intra- 
project communication for research projects, and less intra- 
project communication for technical service projects 
(Tushman, 1979). 
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Subunit Communication Structure 


These results, along with the literature on group problem 
solving, suggest very different problem-solving processes in 
high-performing research and technical service units. More 
successful projects with complex tasks rely on peer leader- 
ship, a diverse set of colleague roles, and widespread peer 
decision making to deal with their information-processing 
requirements (Becker and Baloff, 1969). Similarly, Andrews. 
and Farris (1967), Farris (1972), Maier (1970), and Smith 
(1970) have found that in: more successful projects carrying 
out complex tasks, colleagues (including the supervisor} 
work as a team to provide each other with critical evalua- 
tion, support, and feedback. More successful routine tasks, 
on the contrary, rely less on intra-project communication and 
varied colleague roles, and more on supervisory direction and 
involvement (Becker and Baloff, 1979; Duncan, 1973; 
O'Reilly, 1977). 


Environmental vanability seems to accentuate the com- 
munication/problem-solving differences between research 
and technical service projects. Individuals in technical service 
projects seem to take changing environmental conditions not 
as uncertainty to be actively dealt with, but as a source of 
information overload or threat, which is dealt with by relying 
even more strongly on supervisory direction (Streufert, 
Suedfeld, and Driver, 1965; Driver and Streufert, 1969). Indi- 
viduals in research projects, on the other hand, seem to 
respond to increased information-processing requirements 
as a team — by increasing their amount of intra-project 
communication and by relying even less on supervisory di- 
rection, 


Such differences in responding to environmental turbulence 
may be due to the location and distribution of work-related 
expertise within the subunit (Becker and Baloff, 1969; Driver 
and Streufert, 1969). In relatively routine projects, super- 
visors are likely to have more appropriate and up-to-date 
information than nonsupervisors (Lawrence and Lorsch, 
1967; Rosenbloom and Wolek, 1970). In nonroutine projects, 
however, task expertise is likely to be more equally distrib- 
uted throughout the project. As environmental variability and 
attendant work-related uncertainty increase, dependence on 
information and expertise increases. Under these 
information-processing requirements, communication is 
channeled to individuals with task expertise, so that mem- 
bers of research projects rely even more on peer collabora- 
tion, while technical service projects rely on greater super- 
visory direction. 


The hypothesis that substantial intra-departmental interde- 
pendence would be most effectively dealt with through de- 
centralized patterns of project communication was sup- 
ported, but only for high-performing projects. On the other 
hand, due to the difficulties in communicating across de- 
partmental boundaries, it was hypothesized that extra- 
departmental interdependence would be most effectively 
dealt with through less direct contact and greater reliance on 
supervisors. High-performing projects with a large amount 
of organizational interdependence had significantly more 
centralized communication patterns than’ high-performing 
projects with a small amount of organizational interdepen- 
dence. Finally, a comparison of the variances in project 
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communication with organizational units suggested that 
supervisors acted as information liaisons between their proj- 
ect and extemal units. 


These results extend the research on the influence of task 
interdependence on subunit structure (Aiken and Hage, 
1968; Van de Ven et al., 1976). While Van de Ven et al. 
(1976) focused on intra-unit task interdependence, the pres- 
ent research suggests that the extent to which subunits 
must work with other organizational units also affects sub- 
unit communication structure. These results and those of 
Van de Ven et al. (1976) show that intra-unit interdepen- 
dence is inversely related to subunit structure, while inter- 
dependence outside of the subunit is positively associated 
with subunit structure. The nature of the interdependence- 
structure link is, then, contingent on the locus of the inter- 
dependence. 


Finally, a regular multiple regression was used to investigate 
the relative strengths of the four independent variables and 
their overall predictive power. The four sources of work- - 
related uncertainty were relatively good predictors of project 
communication structure (Table 5). If a task-environment in- 
teraction term is included, the individual task and environ- 
ment variables do not reach statistical significance, while the 
interaction term is the most powerful predictor of project 
communication structure. 


These results, then, reinforce the importance of considering 
task interdependence as a determinant of subunit structure, 
and of distinguishing the locus of the interdependence. The 
relative strength of the task-environment interaction under- 

scores the importance of investigating differential effects of 
perceived environmental variability on subunit structure. 


SUMMARY 


This research has used an information-processing 
framework both to specify more clearly the core ideas be- 


Table 6 





Multiple Regression of Communication Structure as a Function of Task Characteristics, Environment, and 
Interdependence . 


Independent Variables 


Task Task Task Interdependence 
Characteristics Environment Department Organization 
Standardized Beta Ais 18 ~.34** —.11 
(F) (5.2) (1.2) (4.3) (.38) 


R?= 26; F=2.59*; d.f.=4,31 
Adjusted R%=.16 


Indspendent Variables 


Task Task Task Interdependence Task-Environment 
Characteristics Environment Department Organization Interaction 
Standardized Beta .09 ~.16 —.35°* ~.10 59ee 
{F} (.24) (.47) (4.4) (33) (5.3) 


R@= (25; F=2.41°; d.f.=5,30 
Adjusted R?=.16 
*p<.10 
"p <.05 
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APPENDIX 1: COMMUNICATION SURVEY 


As part of a larger study (Tushman, 1977, 1978), each professional in the 
laboratory was asked to report his/her actual, work-related, oral communica- 
tion for a number of selected days. Communication survey forms were 
developed which permitted each professional to report the names of those 
individuals with whom he/she had had a work-related conversation during 
the day sampled, and how many conversations they had had with them. 
(Information on the content of the conversaticn was also gathered, but was 
not used for this study.) 


The communication survey was fully introduced to all members of the 
laboratory in small group meetings. The researcher emphasized that he was 
interested only in work- or business-related conversations during the days 
sampied. The instructions to the survey were: 


Communication Survey 

Name: a ee Date: 

Plaase complete this survey for the above date as close to the end of your 
work day as possible. We are interested in the frequency and content of 
business communications on this day. For each communication, please print 
the name of the individual and check the appropriate box concerned with 
the content of the communication. If you discussed more than one subject 
during a conversation, please check as many boxes as are appropriate. If 
communication with any one individual, on this day, has occurred on several 
occasions, indicate the number of communications and the number of con- 
tent categories discussed in the boxes. Write the letter C for a continuous 
communication during the day. Your cooperation is sincerely appreciated. 


APPENDIX 2: COMMUNICATION STRUCTURE OF PROJECT 
Degree of Project Communication Structure = 


number of vertical bonds/number of potential vertical bonds 
.05 + (number of horizontal bonds/number of potential hénzontal bonds) 


Vertical bonds are bonds with the project supervisor, while horizontal bonds 
are with peers within the project; .05 is an arbitrary constraint to prevent a 
zero from appearing in the denominator. This ratio, then, extends from 0 to 
20. The actual range of scores was .3 to 20, with a mean of 5.7. 


APPENDIX 3: INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT TO PERFORMANCE 
INTERVIEW 


We are interested in performance ratings of projects in the laboratory over 
the course of this study. Because of your familiarity with a number of 
projects and departments in the laboratory, we ask you to rate as many as 
possible with respect to their overall technical performance during the 
course of our study. Please make evaluations based on your knowledge of 
and experience with the various projects. If you do not think that you can 
make an informed judgment for a particular project please check N. A. 
Otherwise please check the appropriate number on the scale. 


We are not concerned with definite or strict definitions of “overall technical 
performance.” We are interested in your informed judgments of the per- 
formance of the various projects. Base your evaluation on evidence known 
to you personally. Possible considerations include: budget or cost perform- 
ance, innovativeness, adaptability, ability to cooperate with relevant others, 
etc. Please do not base evaluations simply on opinions which others have 
expressed about the project. 


Projects were arranged by department. Each project was associated with a 
seven-point scale ranging from very low to very high. 
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This article suggests a return to taxonomies of organiza- 
tions for developing theories of the middle range, instead 
of searching for a single, general set of theories of or- 
ganizations. Limitazions of previous taxonomies and 
typologies are reviewed, and a new strategy for sub- 
grouping which employs (1) multiple parameters, (2) 
measures of dispersion, and (3) measures of change and 
process is proposed. A hypothetical example of how 
theorizing might fallow the use of this strategy is pro- 
vided. The proposed strategy is discussed in the context 
of earlier writings on the topic of taxonomizing in gen- 
eral and the taxonomizing of organizations in particular. 
It is argued that a major hurdle for future taxonomic 
work in organizaticn theory is the identification of some 
core dimension, or set of dimensions of organizations, 
which can be used in a process of speciation parallel to 
that used in biological systematics. The multidimensional 
“Characteristic Adaptation Style” of organizations is for- 
warded as one such possible criterion. 


since the publication of Katz and Kahn's The Social Psychol- 
ogy of Organizations 11966) and Thompson’s Organizations 
in Action (1967), the open systems model has dominated 
the thinking of scholars interested in organization theory. 
Although a number of authors, such as Scott (1961), had 
discussed the systems view of organizations before 1966, 
Katz and Kahn's book was the first major exemplar of the 
systems model, and the one probably most often cited since 
then in connection with the systems paradigm. For Katz and 
Kahn, the stated purpose of applying the systems model to 
organizations was to facilitate the integration of so-called 
“macra”’ and “micro” concepts, thereby fostering some 
commonality of terms and concepts. Further, they hoped 
that the systems model would escape a commonly alleged 
fault of earlier approaches to the study of social organiza- 
tion, namely, a tendency to rely on analogies and metaphors 
that were not entirely appropriate (Katz and Kahn, 1966: 9). 


The suggestion by Katz and Kahn that organizations be 
viewed as open systems was based largely on their observa- 
tion of a number of characteristics of organizations that are 
common to many other phenomena and physical entities 
normally viewed as “‘systems.”’ Since then; these com- 
monalities have seemed so apparent that most organization 
theorists and resea-chers have reinforced the use of the 
system metaphor by fleshing it out, by exploring its implica- 
tions for the manacement of organizations, and by working 
toward methodological techniques suitable for testing 
theories rooted in tne systems tradition. 


Recently, a number of critics have implied that through its 
widespread adopticn as the dominant organizational “image” 
(Ritzer, 1975), the systems model, ironically, itself has been 
fitted with analogies and metaphors that are not always en- 
tirely appropriate to organizational reality. The earliest exam- 
ple of this criticism is found in Zaleznik’s (1967) review of 
Katz and Kahn's first edition. More recent attacks are found 
in the comments o7 Kast and Rosenzweig (1972), Thayer 
(1972), Weick (1974), Burack (1975), Melcher (1975), Milburn 
et al. (1975), and Pandy and Mitroff (1979). 
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Following the distinction made by Pugh 
et al. (1969b}, we use the term “’typol- 
ogy” to refer to a priori classification 
schemes, such as those developed by 
Etzioni (1961), Blau and Scott (1962), and 
others (see Caplow, 1964 for a review of 
a number of much earlier typologies), and 
the term “taxonomy” to refer to empiri- 
cally derived, multivariate classificatory 
schemes. For descriptive pu , many 
of the early subgrouping schemes served 
well. For the sake of theory advance- 
ment, however, most have been of lim- 
ited value, because of their failure to 

. provide explanatory or predictive power. 
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Aside from the appealing similarities seen by many theorists 
between organizations and other systems, the systems 
metaphor has at least one other major feature that has 
made it popular in recent years — Its universality. It has 
been seen as applicable to all organizations, thereby offering 
an element of theoretic parsimony not offered by less gen- 
eral frameworks. The cost of parsimony in social theory, 
however, is often predictive inaccuracy for many individual 
cases (Friedman, 1953), and this problem underlies many of 
the criticisms of the systems approach cited above. The 
recent criticism of the widespread use of the systems 
metaphor ts based, in part, on the suspicion that maybe the 
imagery it entails is not completely justified and, in part, on a 
rejection of the universality it presupposes. 


The recent popularity of “contingency theories” can be seen 
as a recognition of the problems underlying general theonz- 
ing and universalistic management techniques. Although 
contingency theones are general in the sense that they help 
to make sense of all (or most) organizations, they limit the 
generality of the specific descriptive or prescriptive state- 
ments they make to particular subsets of the total domain 
of study (Fiedler, 1967; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969; Vroom 
and Yetton, 1973). Contingency theonsts compromise par- 
simony and hope to gain more predictive accuracy and un- 
derstanding of individual cases by introducing one or more 
contingency or moderator variables into the analysis of or- 
ganizations, so that the treatment accorded any one case 
depends upon its position with regard to the contingency 
vanable(s). In many ways, contingency theories, although 
they are not inconsistent with the systemic image of sys- 
tems theory, are in sympathy with the sentiments of critics 
such as Weick (1974), who favor a shift away from the 
search for general theory toward the development of 
“theories of the middle range” (Merton, 1968). 


In contrast to general theories that purport to apply to all 
organizations, theories of the middle range attempt to pre- 
dict and explain only a subset of all organizational phenom- 
ena. As such, each midrange theory makes different sets of 
assumptions about organizations, considers different 
parameters to be important, and leads to entirely different 
prescriptions for practice from other midrange theories. In 
fact, using Ritzer's (1975) paradigm concepts, each midrange 
theory may be based on a unique set of images of what 
constitutes organizational behavior and on unique research 
Strategies and tactics. 


There are at least three ways to develop middle range 
theories. One approach is to develop more or less specific 
theories to deal with each particular phenomenon of interest 
(e.g., communication). This approach has been underway for 
a number of years, as is apparent from even a cursory view 
of the tables of contents of textbooks in the field. 


A second approach is to limit the sample frame of analysis 
by sorting individuals, groups, or organizations into 
categories for subsequent analysis. This strategy of forming 
typologies or taxonomies’ of organizations has also been 


_ attempted a number of times in the past. A third strategy is 


to combine the first two, developing limited range theories 
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concemea with particular phenomena in the context of lim- 
ited classes of organizations. 


An examination of early attempts to form typologies or 
taxonomies of organizations reveals that they have had sev- 
eral things in common. First, as noted by McKelvey (1975), 
most of trem were based on only one or two parameters 
(cf. Etziord, 1961; Blau and Scott, 1962; Woodward, 1965; 
Becker ard Gordon, 1966; Katz and Kahn, 1966; Van Riper, 
1966; Perow, 1967; Thompson, 1967). Second, they have 
tended to group entire organizations into categories on the 
basis of interorganizational similarities and differences in 
terms of.carameters that are seen as charactenzing whole 
organizations. For example, technology, size, beneficiary 
served, ard primary basis of authority and compliance have 
been treated as organization-wide characteristics. Con- 
sequently, organizations have been sorted so as to maximize 
differenc=s between categories and to minimize differences 
within caz=gories on these dimensions. This strategy has 
characterzed much of the so-called “comparative organiza- 
tions” aparoach (cf. Udy, 1965; Heydebrand, 1973). Third, 
previous =chemes have focused on parameters that vary 
across organizations at given points in time, but that have 
been ass_med to be constant over time. Use of these 
parameters reflects a strong structuralist bias and has 
tended tc preclude the possibility that a given whole organi- 
zation méy belong to a particular class at one point in time 
but belorg to another class at some later point. Finally, es- 
timates c central tendency, such as means or modes, have 
been em=zloyed to characterize the organizational units to be 
subgrourad. Etzioni (1961) studied the modal form of au- 
thority; Woodward (1965), Perrow (1967), and Thompson 
(1967) viewed the primary technology; Becker and Gordon 
(1966) examined the degree to which resources are stored 
in speciff&, as opposed to general, form, and the degres to 
which procedures are self-determined, as opposed to or- 
ganizationally determined. Van Riper (1966) used the concept 
of the ‘relative strength of the control over individuals in 
the name of the group.” 


In brief, although a few researchers, such as Haas et al. 
(1966), Pugh et al. (1969b), and Pinto and Pinder (1972} have 
employed multiple parameters for establishing empirical 
clusters =f organizations, most previous attempts have relied 
upon the use of modai estimates of one.or two parameters 
that wer= treated as characteristic of entire organizations, as 
well as somewhat constant over time. Consequently, most 
organizational taxonomies have served little more than sim- 
ple desc” ptive purposes. 


The succass of future attempts to develop useful con- 
tingency and midrange theories will depend heavily upon the 
techniques used for isolating subsets of phenomena, con- 
tingencies, and circumstances within which limited descrip- 
tive and normative statements will apply. Therefore, this 
article proposes some specific new guidelines for organiza- 
tional taz>nomizing that deliberately circumvent the prob- 
lems of arevious attempts, discusses the problem of select- 
ing subgrouping dimensions for the formation of a taxonomy 
of organ.zations, and proposes one possible set of such di- 
mensiors. 
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in the guidelines that follow it is crucial 
to recognize two important points. First, 
our proposed strategy requires the adop- 
tion of metaphysical and epiztemological 
assumptions that organizaticns have real, 
objective existences and jde atiflable 
boundaries independent of tre minds of 
observers, actors, and scientsts. Explicit 
recognition of this assumpticn is impor- 
tant in view of the current movement by 
some organization theorists, such as 
Pondy and Boje (1978) and VYeick (1977), 
in favor of a metaphysics thet considers 
organizations as having existance only In 
the minds of actors and observers. A 
second feature of our proposed strategy 
is its reliance upon the formes structures 
of organizations as the basis for the col- 
lection of data for the subsec uent group- 
ing process. We recognize trat informal! 
structures are major sources of organize- 
tional dynamics. But to be trectable, 
strategies of taxonomizing must, Initially, 


rely on formal structures to quide the col- 


lection and aggregation of daca. Although 
the formal structure is sekon a perfect 
surrogate for the informal, it ss hoped 
that insights into the fatter neght be 
facilitated and improved by tre concep- 
tual and empirical work that would follow 
the classification of organizat-ons into 
clusters. 


We do not propose to subvert or replace the systems ap- 
proach in organization theory. In fact, many of the proposals 
that follow are consistent with the image of organizations as 
open systems. It is the futility of attempting to develop gen- 
eral theory of any kind at the present state of maturity of 
organization theory which provides the impetus for our re- 
marks. Some organizations may be like systems and there- 
fore be viewed profitably from the systems perspective. But 
we feel that the appropriateness of the systems metaphor 
is an empirical question, and should not be accepted on the 
basis of faith as applicable to all organizations. We favor 
middle range theorizing rather than general theorizing: If the 
systems model assists that enterprise, it should be exploited 
accordingly. 


GUIDELINES TOWARD A NEW TAXONOMY2 
Employ Multiple Parameters 


Parsimony is a desirable characteristic for any model or 
theory (Gibbs, 1972), as long as it does not conceal more 
than it illuminates. Critical reviews, such as those of Burns 
(1967), and Hall, Haas, and Johnson (1967) have suggested 
that simple subgrouping schemes based on economical 
(rather than multidimensional) models, tend to leave out a 
great deal, making it hard to sort organizations into groups 
reliably, and consequently providing the researcher with little 
predictive or explanatory assistance. Organizations are com- 
plex phenomena, and, as such, it seems only reasonable 
that meaningful and useful subgrouping schemes incorpo- 
rate commensurate levels of complexity (Weick, 1969). 
Therefore, the first guideline we propose is that multiple 
parameters be employed to attempt to capture the multi- 
dimensionality of organizational similarities and differences. 


Study Organization Subunits 


The second guideline we propose is that whole organiza- 
tions be grouped, but that the data used for determining 
category membership be collected from subunits of the or- 
ganizations to be classified. For all but the smallest organiza- 
tions, there is considerable diversity between subsystems 
within organizations, and these intraorganizational differ- 
ences can be rich sources for understanding the essential 
charactenstics of organizations (Aldrich and Herker, 1977; 
Tushman, 1977). 


Use Time-Sensitive Parameters 


Many of the interesting phenomena that characterize or- 
ganizational behavior can be attributed to changes in impor- 
tant parameters and to the rate of change of these 
parameters. The oft-noted distinction between structure and 
process in organizations (cf. Weick, 1969; Hall, 1972; Gib- 
son, lvancevich, and Donnelly, 1976) provides justification 
for our Suggestion that researchers focus on parameters 
that yield meaningful variances within organizations over 
time in a process-oriented fashion. Here the suggestion is to 
focus attention on processes of change, forming subgroups 
so that organizations grouped together are those that have 
experienced common change or evolutionary processes. The 
study of phyletics in biological systematics (Ross, 1974) rep- 
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resents tre application of this general approach. In organiza- 
tional aneysis, examples of such an approach include study- 
ing growf rates rath2r than size, as Kimberly (1976) 
suggests: studying changes in leadership over time, as 
Gouldner 11954) and Grusky (1963, 1970) have done; or 
studying zhanges in technology, as several researchers have 
done in t-e past {Trist and Bamforth, 1951; Morse and 
Reimer, ~2356; Susman, 1970; Mann and Williams, 1972; 
Billings, Himoski, and Breaugh, 1977). Bigelow (1979) and 
MckKelve’ (1979) hava discussed the notion of organizational 
evolution and phyletics. 


Similarly, changes in organizational structure, changes in the 
demogra>hic mix of members, or changes in the distribution 
of power might also -eveal interesting internal dynamics that 
could lead to rich hypothesis generation. The literature on 
change c-ocesses (Alderfer, 1976) and the dynamics of re- 
sistance ~o change (Lawrence, 1969), as well as the notions 
of uncor“irmed expectancies, violations of psychological 
contracte (Schein, 170), and adaptation levels (Helson, 
1964), al suggest that commonalities in the experience of 
change might provids useful bases for forming subgroups. 
In short, so many of the interesting phenomena that charac- 
terize organizational behavior are attributable to change and 
evolutior ary processas that it would make more sense to 
seek micaile range tr eories pertaining to groups of organiza- 
tions thei share common change processes than to study 
groups c organizaticns whose members merely share 
commor static charecteristics. 


Subgroup on the Basis of Intraorganizational Variability 


In addition to using multiple dimensions for subgrouping or- 
ganizaticns and to employing time-sensitive measures. we 
propose~he use of measures of variance or dispersion on 
those pérameters crosen, rather than, or in addition te, 
statistics reflecting everages, central tendencies, or modal 
charactesistics. Strict reliance on modes and means masks 
the richrass attributable to intraorganizational differences. In 
most organizations cf any size, there is considerable internal 
variation in terms of most parameters of interest. For in- 
stance, most organizations employ more than one type of 
technolc jy, although one type often dominates. Most or- 
ganizaticrs reveal inzernal differences in the responsiveness 
of their ward structures, in the types of leadership styles 
used, in~he types o7 climate perceived by their members, in 
span of zontrol and closeness of supervision, and so on. 
Internal variation in terms of employee skill level and job 
comple» ty, formalization of rules and procedures and gen- 
eral bureaucratization, turbulence of subenvironments, and 
other im Dortant cha-acteristics are also obvious in most or- 
ganizations. Thus, attempts to measure the average, the typ- 
ical, anc ‘or the dorrinant level of any of these parameters 
for the sake of subcrouping overlook these crucial internal 
differences and, in many cases, yield estimates that are, in 
fact, un-“3presentative of any of the particular subunits of a 
given organization. 


An exar~ple of this approach is to study the differences in 
leadership styles among the subunits of an organization, 
since most large organizations tend to have more than one 
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formal leader. Variations between the styles leaders employ 
can have important consequences for perceptions of dis- 
tributive justice (Homans, 1961), equity (Adams, 1963), and 
other consequences of the social comparison processes that 
occur in organizations (cf. Goodman, 1977). Another example 
is to study the differences in the sizes or structures of sub- 
units within an organization, since differences in these 
parameters may be related to differences in bureaucratiza- 
tion, opportunities for social rewards, power potential, pro- 
motion opportunities, closeness of supervision, and other 
determinants of individual behavior. A third example is a 
study of Weick’s (1976) speculation that patterns of degrees 
of coupling among subsystems may be more illuminating 
than modal, overall estimates of the strength of average 
bonds inside a system. The lead times required to coordi- 
nate subgroup A with subgroup B, for example, might be an 
important aspect of the planning of both A and B for their 
respective relationships with other subgroups inside or out- 
side the same system. Things might roll smoothly for A and 
B in such a case if the strength of ties they have with other 
groups are similar. However, differences in the strength of 
ties among subgroups could provide rich sources of insight 
into intraorganizational conflict, power differences, promo- 
tion patterns, “communication problems,” and other pro- 
cesses. A fourth example is to investigate interunit differ- 
ences in the demographic makeup of members. Differences 
in age distribution can be relevant for differences in relative 
power, promotion opportunities, and overall prestige. Differ- 
ences in skill level pose special problems of coordination, 
communication, and power dispersion. A final example is 
represented by the work of Lawrence and Lorsch (1969), 
who used differences between subunits in terms of the 
uncertainty of their respective subenvironments as the 
major determinant of prescribed levels of differentiation and 
integration of the structure of the organization. Also noted in 
that study were interesting corresponding eyuereneos in 
time perspectives and goal orientations. 


The literature is rich with examples of the consequences of 
contrast and difference effects. For example, Dearborn and 
Simon (1958) have shown how perceptions vary as a func- 
tion of departmental affiliation, while Lieberman (1956) has 
shown how changes in roles can affect changes in at- 
titudes. More recently, Johnston (1976) has shown how dif- 
ferences in seniority can account for differences in climate 
perceptions, while both Johnston (1976) and Drexler (1977) 
have discussed the possibility of multiple climates within a 
given organization. These studies suggest that a strategy for 
taxonomizing should employ, as a primary basis for sub- 
grouping, similarities among organizations in terms of their 
intemal variations along critical dimensions. 


Operationalizing the Variance Concept 


There are at least three ways in which internal differences 
can be operationalized for use in a taxonomic effort, each of 
which could be useful for capturing the sort of intracluster 
richness we expect from the subgrouping process: 


1. grouping on the basis of similar variances among subunit aver- 
ages on clustering dimensions; 
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2. grouping on the basis of similar organization wide variances on 
clustering dimensions; and 


3. grouping on the basis of similar average variances within sub- 
units on clustering dimensions. i 


Depending upon the parameters in question and possibly 
upon the size of the organizations to be grouped, any one or 
any combination of these variance measures could serve in 
a profile for clustering organizations. 


The first tactic forces an aggregation or averaging of data at 
the subunit level for subsequent interunit comparisons. An 
example of the first approach might use technology as a 
clustering variable. For the sake of the illustration, we use 
Thompson's (1967) typology of technologies. Organizations 
would be sorted into clusters on the basis of similar intraor- 
ganizational patterns of subsystem technologies. Thus, one 
cluster might be constituted primarily of organizations featur- 
ing a particular blend of long-linked and mediating subunit 
technologies, while a second cluster features a particular 
blend of intensive and mediating styles. 


Notice that in some situations, this approach could result in 
the same sort of richness-masking of which we have ac- 
cused earlier taxonomic schemes. For example, if it were 
applied to some potential clustering parameiers, such as 
employee age, the “average” figures used to represent 
each subunit would mask the richness that might be ob- 
served as a consequence of intrasubunit differences in age. 
Consequently, this tactic for operationalizing the variance 
concept is probably most suited, as in the example above, 
for use with subunit characteristics that apply almost univer- 
Sally to the members of a particular subunit but that vary 
among the subunits of any particular organization. However, 
it would not be necessary that only nominal level variables 
be operationalized in this fashion. 


The second tactic for operationalizing intraorganizational dif- 
ferences avoids the aggregation or combination of individual 
data into subunit scores, as in the case described above. 
Instead, subunit boundaries would be disregarded, so that 
variance measures on the parameter(s) used would be based 
upon total, system-wide differences around the overall mean 
(or other measure of central tendency) for the organization. 
This tactic would probably be most useful for operationaliz- 
ing variance measures on individual-level dimensions that are 
equally relevant to all parts of the organization, regardless of 
subunit.-For instance, organization-wide variation in seniority 
or salary might be operationalized in this fashion. This sec- 
ond approach might be especially useful in subgrouping 
small, relatively undifferentiated organizations. 


The third tactic makes use of average variances. That is, 
organizations would be grouped on the basis of their 
similarities with regard to the average amount of variability 
they have within their respective subgroups on the parame- 
ter{s) in question. This tactic might be employed to 
operationalize the variance concept when intrasubunit varia- 
bility in terms of a clustering parameter could be expected to 
be a source of interesting outcomes. For example, the 
amount of intragroup adherence to official rules or informal 
norms is a potentially interesting parameter that, if used to 
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form homogeneous clusters of organizations, might facilitate 
some revealing analyses of intersubunit phenomena, such 
as intergroup conflict. The richness would most easily follow 
if organizations were grouped according to similarities of the 
average degree of variance in compliance to these norms. 
For example, a cluster of organizations might be formed so 
that they all featured a similar average level of subunit com- 
pliance to offical rules, such as a very high degree of com- 
pliance within most of their respective subsystems. 


In short, there are at least three ways to operationalize a 
general strategy of grouping organizations on the basis of 
similar internal differences. The particular tactic used would 
vary from one parameter to another, and all three tactics 
might be employed on different parameters to yield the var- 
lability measures that would serve as the basis of a particu- 
lar organizational taxonomy. 


An Example of Applied Taxonomy 


In order to illustrate how subgroups based on the guidelines 
proposed in the preceding sections might be formed and 
might assist theory development, a hypothetical cluster of 
organizations that could emerge from this approach to sub- 
grouping is described in this section. The reader is cautioned 
that this example is entirely fictitious and meant only to 
illustrate and assist the understanding of the strategy out- 
lined in the previous sections. 


It is assumed in this example that a number of dimensions 
have been judged as important for constructing the classifi- 
cation, and that the organizations to be discussed have been 
sorted into one category on the basis of their similar profiles 
on these dimensions. Other organizations not discussed in 
the example are assumed to have been sorted into other 
categories. The parameters used to define “similarity” are 
assumed to have been constant for all organizations in the 
sample, and the assignment of organizations to classes is 
assumed to have been conducted according to the 
guidelines presented above, and with a view to achieving 
intraclass homogeneity. 


For the example, the dimensions used to define similarity 
are rate of growth in terms of number of people on the 
payroll, the frequency of change in executives at the institu- 
tional level over the past ten years, and the variance among 
subunits in terms of the degree of uncertainty of their re- 
spective major subenvironments, as perceived by subunit 
managers. It is assumed that the organizations in this par- 
ticular hypothetical group have all recently undergone con- 
siderable growth and, with it, high rates of leadership suc- 
cession, aS compared to organizations sorted into other 
categories. (Note that we have used rates of growth rather 
than size, and rates of succession rather than current lead- 
ership styles.) It is also assumed that these organizations 
feature wide variation in the average skill levels of their par- 
ticipants, as well as a broad age mix among them. Further, it 
is assumed that organizations in this group feature relative 
heterogeneity among the dominant subenvironments they 
face. (Note the use of intemal subunit differences and varia- 
tions between subunits rather than central tendency esti- 
mates based on the distributions of the whole organiza- 
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tions.) In sach a subgroup, we might find a small electronics 
firm, a conglomerate forest products firm, a private post- 
secondary =ducational institution, and a volunteer center. 
Analysis o- the behavior of subunits of organizations within 
such a cluster should reveal many interesting commonalities 
among them. These behaviors would tend to occur in pat- 
terns, beceuse of the ntraclass homogeneity created by the 
clustering process. For example, the rapid growth and 
successior they have all witnessed would lead to the pre- 
dictable bi-eaucratization that often accompanies these pro- 
cesses. But the imposition of widespread rules and proce- 
dures migl.t cause serious problems for subunits that re-. 
quire orgaric manageral styles in order to cope with their 
rapidly changing subenvironments, whereas the reliance on 
bureaucracy as a control device is well suited to the remain- 
ing subunrs. As a result, conflict over the observance of 
rules based on the need for equal treatment would even- 
tuate. The internal differences among their employees in 
terms of age and skill nix, especially if differences on these 
variables cverlapped with differences in bureaucratic vs. or- 
ganic managerial needs, would result in difficulties in coordi- 
nation and integration, tending to exacerbate the subsecuent 
conflict. 


Presumab y, many grcups of organizations would emerge 
from this s.ort of investigation, depending upon the number 
and types >f parameters used, the variety of organizations 
sampled, end the statistical criteria adopted for determining 
memberst ip in a group. Once formed and found to be 
Statisticallm reliable, theory and research concerned with re- 
lationships among varous independent and dependent var- 
ables migLt then proceed within groups. 


We do not see the process of theorizing within clusters as 
being much different from the usual strategies of the field, 
other thar in terms of the generality of the propositions 
developec and tested (Pinder and Moore, 1979a). However, 
the image-y appropriate for describing organizations in one 
class miglt be entirely different from that used to represent 
other clus ers. Moreover, the problems addressed, the 
methodolegies employed, and, subsequently, the descriptive 
and normetive theories developed, would also be different 
from thos2 employed in the context of other clusters of 
organizaticns. Our expectation is that models of organiza- 
tional behavior might fare somewhat better within sub- 
groups, simply because so much of the usual “error vari- 
ance” will have been sontrolled by the grouping process. 
Moreover, the rich insights for theory construction that 
would ensue would be attnbutable to the fact that the 
groups were formed on the basis of common intemal varia- 
tion and common processes, aS opposed to common inter- 
nal similarties in terms of modal, static characteristics. 


Eventually. it might be possible to develop higher order 
theories based on a more complete understanding of the 
organizaticnal relationships within groups, and the detection 
of similarities of phenomena and relationships across 
groups. In the end, general theory might be possible, but, if 
so, its em2rgence would-be based on the valid synthesis of 
bodies of ower order midrange theories, which reveal 
meaningful similarities and which provide a good under- 
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General Theory of Organizations 
(pertaining to all types of 
organizations} 
Midrange theory of higher order Midrange thaory of higher order 
for Organization type-aipha for Organization type-bete 
Midrange theory for Midrange theory for Midrange theory for 
Organization type-A Orgenization type-C Organization type-D 
Theory for Theory for Theory for Theory for Theory for Theory for 
Organization 3 Organization 2 Organization 4 Organization 6 | | Organization 6 || Organization 7 


Figure 1. Gradual ascension to general theory through the Integration of progressively more abstract bodles 
of midrange theories. 





standing of the organizational phenomena within their re- 
spective domains. As such intercluster similarities emerge 
and prove reliable, the total number of paradigms in the field 
may also be reduced. This long range process is illustrated 
in the Figure. 


THE PROBLEM OF SELECTING SUBGROUPING 
PARAMETERS 


Thus far, our discussion has begged the question of specifi- 
cally which parameters should be used for sorting organiza- 
tions into groups, as well as the more general question of 
what criteria might be employed for making this selection. 
Here lies the major challenge for organization theorists who 
wish to pursue the taxonomic approach to theory develop- 
ment. 


Core Dimensions and Species Concepts - 


Examination of the efforts of scientists in many fields in 
which taxonomies are employed reveals the universality of 
the problems of determining the basis for classifying indi- 
viduals into species and higher order groups. It seems desir- 
able to isolate at least one ultimate criterion that permits the 
unequivocal classification of individuals. How this criterion is 
identified, however, is problematic. Some taxonomists favor 
a strictly atheoretic approach wherein simple phenotypic 
similarity guides the selection of a number of parameters. 
Individuals are then assessed on these “obvious” dimen- 
sions and statistically sorted into categories. It is assumed 
that such an empirical approach will ultimately provide in- 
sights into the reasons for diversity among individuals, but 
that the initial selection of sorting parameters must be as 
free as possible from the influence of current theory. Con- 
sequently, many characteristics are usually assessed, and 

3 complex multivariate cluster analysis techniques are em- 


In the Emit of course, it would follow ployed on the data to identify classes (Sneath and Sokal, 
that higher order reconciliations between 1 973) 

clusters of organizations might eventually . 

lezd to the emergence of a single R PINE, f 

paradigm in the field. However, the pre- Other taxonomists favor the a priori adoption of some type 
sent authors have argued elsewhere of species concept and the subsequent use of this concept 
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1974), or Ecriterion of apparent physica! differences, served 
as the mar means of delineating one species from 

another. Cifficulties arose, however, when it was frequently 
found thar individuals from presumably different species 
shared mcre important characteristics than members from 
what were believed to be a common species. Specifically, 
geneticists continually encountered instances In which plants 
or animale that were thought to be of a common species 
could not 2roduce progeny together, whereas individuals 
from whaz were thought to be different species were able 
to procreete successfully. Consequently, a criterion of 
“genetic compatibility” became more widely accepted. This 
criterion seemed viable until botanists periodically encoun- 
tered hyb ds that emanated from “species” that seemed too 
dissimilar for procreation to seem possible. Zoologists also 
tound sufficient numbers of cases of interspecific crossings 
to compre nise the value of the criterion of genetic com- 
patibility. Aecently, a third criterion, which classifies indi- 
viduals according to commonalities of their evolutionary 
lineages, ras been proposed (Ross, 1974}. 


In the soc al sciences, Leach (1961) has reported on a simi- 
lar problem in determining classification cntena in social an- 
thropolocw, in which, for example, societies. have been clas- 
sified according to whether they are patnilineal or matrilineal. 
He raises the possibility that these categories, while they 
provide a~ obvious and handy basis for classification, may 
be essen ally useless for illuminating important or interest- 
ing underying sociological differences between societies, in 
the same way that “the creation of a class [of] blue but- 
terflies is rrelevant for the understanding of the anatomical 
structure of lepidoptera” (p. 4). Many previous organizational 
taxonomsts fell into a similar sort of trap by making use of 
clustering dimensions that seemed obvious and handy, but 
that did rot facilitate theory construction for the understand- 
ing of sp=cies. 


Little hae been done to forward concrete suggestions rs- 
garding specific core criteria for organizations that are com- 
parable te those used in biological systematics. On the other 
hand, a rumber of authors have addressed the general is- 
sues relaced to the problem. Hempel (1965) has explored 
some issues in taxonomy construction and discussed how 
they rela 3d to the classification of mental disorders. Among 
the guide ines he proposed that seem germane to our pur- 
pose are the following: First, the parameters used and the 
measure= employed to assess them must be universally un- 
derstood. facilitating inter-rater agreement. With regard to 
this sugcestion, Sells (1964) outlined a design for a 
taxonom:s approach to the study of organizations that 
utilizes three broad categories of variables that determine 
organizational behavior: the charactenstics of the organiza- 
tion itsel=, such as goals, tasks, group structure, etc.; the 
charactesistics of the physical environment; and the charac- 
teristics =f the social environment. Sells’ strategy seeks a 
taxonomy of organizations that uses the differences found 
in multiveriate models, employing composites of the above 
variables as predictors of dependent variables. A major con- 
tribution of Sells’ work is the trichotomy of parameters he 
listed, ard his suggestion, which we adopt. that parameters 
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for subgrouping be drawn from several different categories 
rather than from one category exclusively, since no single 
level of analysis in present theory has proven to be the 
exclusive locus of the most important independent or de- 
pendent vanables. At the very least, parameters must be 
chosen that are relevant to all the organizations in the popu- 
lation to be subgrouped. 


Hempel's second suggestion was that, as much as possible, 
vaiuational overtones should be excluded from the assess- 
ment of a unit for classification. That is, parameters with 
poles that require no interpretation as to being either good 
or bad should be used. This point has some interesting im- 
plications if the search for relevant subgrouping parameters 
leads, by whatever criteria used, to the adoption of mea- 
sures of what we would otherwise call dimensions of or- 
ganizational “effectiveness.” It is argued below that effec- 
tiveness measures that reflect what we call the “‘charac- 
teristic adaptation style” of particular organizations may pro- 
vide a very useful type of dimension for subgrouping, so we 
reject Hempel’s second point in the context of organizational 
taxonomizing. 


Third, Hempel suggested that the parameters selected 
should facilitate worthwhile comparisons between groups 
and foster the real understanding of what the units have in 
common, leading to plausible theory construction within 
each group. In terms of the model shown in the Figure, this 
would be necessary before theories of higher levels of gen- 
erality could emerge from syntheses of lower level midrange 
theories. 


Fourth, the sorting scheme should permit efficient sorting 
of all the units in the universe in question into discrete 
categories, minimizing the number of cases that might fit 
more than one category. This issue, parenthetically, was one 
of the major bases for the criticisms raised to the schemes 
of Etzioni (1961) and Blau and Scott (1962) by Hall et al. 
(1967). Hempel noted that many scientific phenomena are 
so complex that neat sorting into discrete categories is often 
very difficult. Instead, he proposed the development of 
schemes that permit degrees of similarity with or member- 
ship in a given category, thereby obviating the problem of 
“borderline” cases. Subgrouping techniques employing mul- 
tiple dimensions help to circumvent this problem somewhat, 
because, although a particular unit might appear to fit more 
than one category based on only a few dimensions, the use 
of additional parameters assists in a decision as to which 
category is most appropriate. 


Further, Hempel believed that the parameters used should 
lend themselves to valid and meaningful generalizations and 
thereby facilitate prediction for new cases that can later be 
sorted into one class or another on the basis of their de- 
grees of similarity with each of the previously formed classes. 


Finally, Hempel noted that concepts such as “average” and 
“typical” ignore problems of dispersion and interunit differ- 
ences. Therefore, statistical methods that reflect averages 
as well as the representativeness of the averages should be 
used. Much more emphasis, however, needs to be placed 
on dispersion and process than was proposed by Hempel. 
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McKelvey 1975) has recently provided some specific sug- 
gestions far the empirical development of taxonomies of 
organizaticns. His guidelines follow closely a general strategy 
for carefu. statistical inference, employing random sampling 
procedures for the selection of organizations and parameters 
to be stuGed, as well as of observers to provide data on the 
subgroupfag dimensions. 


While we agree with most of McKelvey’s suggestions, we 
take issue with two of his points. The first concerns the 
problem c7 the role played by prior subgrouping schemes 
and paransgeters. One of McKelvey’s directives is to avoid as 
much as eossible being influenced by previous approaches. 
Herein lie= a major problem. Whether a taxonomist opts for 
an empirical approach or one explicitly guided by a specie 
concept, 1 is difficult, if not impossible, to completely avoid 
the influence of extant theory when selecting subgrouping 
parametes. The empiricist tends to rely on obvious 
phenotyp => characteristics, but exactly which dimensions 
appear obvious to him will be heavily influenced by his 
theoretice training and predispositions. Taxonomizing with 
the delibe-ate use of a specie concept, of course, also en- 
tails a strang influence by extant theory and research. The 
influence of previous thinking is virtually impossible to avoid. 


Moreove- there tends to be a tautological relationship be- 
tween pr=vailing theory and scientific classification systems. 
Theories attempt to explain how and why given classes of 
phenomena occur; they also simultaneously serve to de- 
lingate bcundaries between those phenomena that belong 
to a clase and those that do not. Kuhn’s (1970) recounting of 
how Dalton reconciled a number of anomalies in the behav- 
ior of whet were previously thought to be chemical com- 
pounds is an example. Essentially, the problem was that a 
number ci presumed “compounds” did not combine accord- 
ing to the prevailing law of fixed proportions. Two French 
chemists, Proust and Berthollet, each marshalled consider- 
able evid=nce to debate the point of whether or not all 
chemical -eactions occurred in fixed proportions. Proust 
claimed they did; Berthollet argued that many chemical 
reactions did not result in fixed proportions. The two 
chemists talked past each other until Dalton provided a 
taxonom «© resolution. Basically, all that Dalton did was to 
designate those reactions that occur in fixed proportion as 
“chemicsl’; those that do not were arbitrarily considered to 
be someching other than chemical. The point is that prevail- 
ing theos and paradigms delimit the variety of bases or 
parameters that might be used to form categories of 
phenomena. Dalton managed to avoid the tyranny of the 
prevailing paradigm which held that forces of mutual affinity 
were responsible for the formation of compounds largely 
because ^e was not trained as a chemist. 


In the ccntext of organizational taxonomizing, the difficulty 
of avoidi-g extant theory is apparent. Most of us who want 
to attemzt to develop a taxonomy have been educated 
within th= confines of one or two prevailing paradigms. 
Consequently, considerable difficulty is encountered in pre- 
venting a self-perpetuating cycle wherein, for example, sys- 
tems corcepts are operationalized, organizations are mea- 
sured ard sorted, and pseudo-systems theories ultimately 
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emerge within categories. Systems theorists would be quite 
comfortable with this outcome because of their belief in the 
ubiquity and inevitability of systems. Others who are less 
committed to the systems model, however, while they may 
feel that the familiar systems imagery will lead to the same 
sort of theorizing as before, may find that middle range 
theorizing within organizational categories is easier than be- 
fore because within each class certain systems-oriented 
qualities will be predominant, while others are less pro- 
nounced. The systems paradigm (or any other paradigm) 
need not necessarily prevent useful midrange theory con- 
struction within classes of organizations. To the extent that 
not all organizations feature fully all of the characteristics of 
general systems, differences among groups and 
homogeneity within groups in terms of “‘systemness” of 
constituent organizations should facilitate the emergence of 
midrange theories, each of which is more useful than any 
single theory based on a general, overarching image pertain- 
ing to all organizations in the universe. 


The second point of McKelvey’s with which we take issue 
is his view that the parameters used in subgrouping should 
receive equal weights. We caution that the real weight of a 
parameter in a subgrouping scheme will, in part, be deter- 
mined by the degree of variability that measures of that 
parameter detect in the sample to be subgrouped. A 
parameter with apparent double weighting, as determined 
by some coefficient, will, in effect, have no bearing on the 
final determination of categories (i.e. will have zero weight) 
if the “scores” of all of the units on that measure are equal, 
or nearly equal. Further, to the extent that parameters co- 
vary in the population, their use in the subgrouping analysis 
will, in a sense, result in unequal weights for any underlying 
construct that causes the empirical parameters to covary. 
This is not necessarily bad if the actual weighting arrange- 
ment reflects the conceptual basis for subgrouping intended 
by the researcher. 


An issue that was not explicitly raised by either Hempel or 
McKelvey pertains to whether a multivariate classification 
scheme should be “compensatory,” or whether multiple 
criteria should be met at minimum levels to justify the inclu- 
sion of a unit in a given classification (cf. Dvorak, 1956). 
Some statistical algorithms permit the identification of sub- 
groups using “distance” measures, such as those employed 
in profile analysis (Cronbach and Gleser, 1953), which make 
it possible for large amounts of one attribute to offset small 
amounts of another, yielding an overall index of interunit 
similarity. With such an algorithm, for example, extra units 
of the size dimension might offset a low profile score for 
the formalization dimension, so that a unit of large size and 
low formalization might be sorted into the same class as a 
small unit with a high degree of formalization. Pinto and 
Pinder (1972) have demonstrated the use of such a tech- 
nique. The utility of this type of sorting strategy might be 
limited, especially if the compensating variables tend to be 
empirically independent. Therefore, a classification scheme 
may be of more value if all units in a given category meet 
certain minimum degrees on the various subgrouping di- 
mensions. However, if these critena are made too stringent, 
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the risk is -un of having too few cases qualify for a given 
category. 

Haas et aL (1966) reported one of the earliest multivariate 
empirical =ttempts to form a taxonomy of organizations. 
They observed that it is desirable to develop taxonomies in a 
hierarchical fashion, ranging from small groups that possess 
a great deal in common, to groups that are much broader 
and in which the members of a given class possess com- 
paratively ess in com non. 


Of special interest to our guidelines are comments made by 
Haas eta (1966: 17€) regarding the fact that organizations 
change: 


The indivicual units (orgarisms) being classified in a zoological 
taxonomy “nay undergo marked change in attributes during the life 
cycle. But the zoologist has discovered that the changes follcw a 
pattem anz, therefore, he is not tempted to shift a particular 
specimen irom category to category as it changes over time. In- 
deed the pattems of suzh changes in the life cycle are utilized as 
attributes which define the various classes. 


The organzational analyst, however, is apparently dealing with less 
stable cas=s. Organizations also may change drastically over time. 
But if a cléss of organizations has a patterned and, therefore, pre- 
dictable sequence of changes, it is yet to be discovered. Despite all 
that has been said abot the tendency for organizations to resist 
change, it s manifestly clear that some organizations change so 
markedly “nat it seems antirely appropriate to assert that they are 
now qualitatively different social entities from what they were ear- 
lier. To the extent that such changes include alteration of signifi- 
cant orgar zational attributes (i.e., those which are definitive for 
taxonomic categories), zhe organization would need to be relocated 
in the taxonomic system. 


In effect, Haas et al. seemed to view the possibility of 
change in organizations as a problem for the effort of clas- 
sification. On the coritrary, we suggest that commonalities 
of chang= be used as a major basis for the development of 
taxonom 2s of organizations and propose further that re- 
searcher= and practitioners who wish to use taxonomies of 
organizations expect the membership of given organizations 
in classe= to be more or Jess fluid and subject to change. 


Pugh anz his colleagues (1969b) took a unique approach to 
organiza- onal taxonomy. Instead of taxonomizing organiza- 
tions, pa se, they developed a ‘‘taxonomy of organizational 
structures,” using three basic dimensions of structure un- 
covered ^ their prev ous work (Pugh et al., 1968, 1969a). 
These tr-ee orthogonal dimensions, structuring of activities, 
concentiation of aut ority, and line control of work flow, 
were us=d to identify natural clusterings among the 52 or- 
ganizatic 1s included in their sample. Post hoc examination 
of the o yanizations in their clusters revealed some interest- 
ing intracluster similarties, which eventually led to a cubic 
model w th seven pseudo-ideal forms of organization. One 
aspect c^ this work w:th particular relevance to this paper is 
the post hoc developmental model they formulated to ex- 
plain dif rences between various of the clusters they iden- 
tified. Although thei- design was cross-sectional, Pugh et al. 
(1969b) hypothesized a developmental sequence of bureauc- 
racy, in v/hich increases in the structuring of activities and 
decreases in line control of authority are related to increases 
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in size and the passage of time. The relevance of their 
model lies in the fact that they developed a tridimensional 
taxonomy that came close to revealing the sort of underly- 
ing core dimensions” Hempel (1965) said are needed. In this 
case, the core dimensions were simply age and growth. 
Different types of structures were seen as being related to 
different stages in the developmental process. This observa- 
tion is consistent with our proposal that organizational 
taxonomists use similarities among organizations in terms of 
their internal change processes as a basis for clustering. 


McKelvey (1978, 1979) has discussed the idea of species 
concepts in general, and has examined the relevance of the 
notion for organizational systematics. Drawing on the work 
of biological taxonomists, he has identified four major ap- 
proaches to classification: essentialism, nominalism, empiri- 
cism and numerical taxonomy, and evolution and phyletics. 
McKelvey rejects essentialism (the view that objects and 
organisms have hidden underlying realities that generate the 
observed differences among them) on the basis of his view 
that organizations are not totally analyzable entities. 
Likewise, he rejects nominalism (the view that all entities 
are unique and cannot be sorted into homogeneous group- 
ings). Instead, McKelvey favors an approach to organizational 
classification that combines evolutionism and empincal ap- 
proaches. Evolutionism attempts to explain the origins of 
the groupings to be classified and thereby provides some 
guidance in the selection of subgrouping dimensions. But 
the inductive, a priori classification schemes resutling from 
the evolutionist strategy require deductive testing through 
the application of the more objective methods of numerical 
taxonomy (Sneath and Sokal, 1973). 


The specific specie concept advocated by McKelvey (1978, 
1979) is what he calls the “core technology” of an organiza- 
tion. This includes both the technology used in the organiza- 
tion's primary work place, following Davis and Engelstad 
(1966) and Miller and Rice (1967), as well as the managerial 
technologies associated with managing the primary work 
place. McKelvey argues that his technology specie concept 
satisfies three crucial requirements of such concepts (Mayr, 
1969). First, it provides insight into the ecological origins of 
organizational types. Second, it reveals the sorts of mecha- 
nisms that serve to isolate types of organizations from one 
another, perpetuating interorganizational variability. Finally, it 
can be seen that core technologies are passed from genera- 
tion to succeeding generation, thereby perpetuating the 
species. McKelvey has made some important contnbutions 
to organizational systematics, both in the guidelines he has 
proposed (1975) for empirical approaches, as well as in his 
proposal! for an organizational specie concept. 


As an alternative to or modification of McKelvey’s technol- 
ogy criterion, we propose the use of a multidimensional 
criterion, reflecting what we call the ‘Characteristic Adapta- 
tion Style” (CAS) of the organization, that is, the set of 
managerial behaviors typically employed by the organization 
to sustain its existence and to be effective. Selection of this 
criterion is based on the tautological observation that all or- 
ganizations at a point in time have at least one thing in 
common: they have adapted (more or less well) to their 
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respective-environments. Our proposed criterion, therefore, 
has universal relevance to all existing organizations, thereby 
satisfying zhe requirement of universality. Moreover, the 
criterion o adaptation style provides an important and very | 
meaningful sorting mechanism, since it deals with the very 
basis of existence of organizations. We recognize that ` 
measuring this construct is likely to require the use of di- 
mensions =losely related to what we would presently call 
“organizat onal effectiveness.” Thus, for example, the seven 
‘'performence objectives” discussed by Gross (1965) might 
guide the development of a multifaceted criterion of adapta- 
tion style -0 serve the purpose of subgrouping. Gross’ 
criteria are universal requirements of all organizations that 
seek to survive. Each of the dimensions, securing inputs, 
forestalling entropy, behaving rationally, reinvesting in the 
system, satisfying interests, producing outputs, and making 
efficient Use of inputs, is also, in turn, multidimensional, in- 
sofar as taere are numerous ways in which organizations 
attempt te accomplish it (Gross, 1978). 


The seleccion of conceptual dimensions such as Gross’ does 
not avoid zhe influence of previous knowledge about organi- 
zations. Ir fact, the use of these particular dimensions in- 
volves relance upon concepts that are very much systems- 
onented Ey nature. Our goal is not to usurp or supplant the 
systems epproach through taxonomy. We merely wish to 
reduce ths universalistic descriptions and prescriptions that 
emanate “rom any general framework. The explicit adoption 
of a systemns-rooted model such as Gross’ may be beneficial 
for the very reason that we are openly acknowledging the 
difficulty, or impossibil'ty, of avoiding extant knowledge; we 
are using it for what it is worth and are aware of its poten- 
tial influences. It is entirely possible, for instance, that clus- 
ters of organizations that feature low- cr zero-scale scores 
on some Dr all of the systemic dimensions generated from 
the Gross model might emerge from an analysis of the sort 
we are pdposing. In such a case, theory and research might 
lead in vey asytemic directions. On the other hand, some 
clusters cf organizations might be close to what could pres- 
ently be called ‘ideal type” systems: organizations featuring 
in full-blown fashion all the systemic characteristics com- 
monly attibuted to organizations (cf. Katz and Kahn, 1966). 
One way to control the influence of the dominant paradigm 
is to use t, but to take ‘‘systemness” as a set of variables 
rather than as an immutable constant. 


Considerably more work is needed to isolate a core criterion 
(or core citena) that is essentially meaningful, that avoids 
probleme of the “blue butterfly” type, that is essential to all 
extant ard possible organizations, that can be operationalized 
and reliably scaled, and that meets the other major 
guidelines discussed by Hempel (1965) and others. Such a 
criterion will stand a better chance of meeting all of those 
guidelines and of guid'ng theory construction if it can be 
dimensicnalized to reflect the vastness of interorganizational 
differences. , 


Further, Dnce it is identified, dimensionalized, and scaled, the 
criterion or criteria) can be best employed if indices of simi- 
larity of ‘anability and process provide the mathematical 
bases fo~ grouping. It is hoped that this discussion will pro- 
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Administrative intensity in school districts is studied from 


-a theoretical perspective which considers the political 


and bureaucratic constraints under which resource allo- 
cation decisions are made. Hypotheses are formulated 
about the effect of enrollments and money, growth and 
decline, and tax elections on kinds of personnel. Federal 
revenues have stronger effects on supportive personnel 
than state or local revenues, and districts appear to be 
more responsive to changes in enrollments and revenues 
when they have not recently had tax elections than when 
they have, regardless of whether the tax proposal failed 
or passed. Growing districts add personnel faster than 
declining districts in response to changes in enrollments 
and also in response to changes in revenues. 


Administrative intensity, the relative numbers of adminis- 
trators and production workers, has been studied for about 
25 years by sociologists and others through reference to 
what one of them (Rushing, 1967) has called the 
“complexity-administrative-growth hypothesis.” Terrien and 
Mills (1955) began this tradition by developing the 
commonly-held belief that larger organizations are relatively 
more complex, and that it takes a disproportionate amount 
of effort to counter their tendency toward dissolution. Given 
that administrators are primarily responsible for coordination, 
one should expect larger organizations to have propor- 
tionately more administrators. Most subsequent researchers 
seem to have been interested in the failure of this hypothe- 
sis to stand up to empirical scrutiny. In fact, organizations 
with more members have proportionately fewer adminis- 
trators, not more. This tradition received added impetus in 
the early 1970s in the work of Blau (1972) and some of his 
students. ! 


In developing this somewhat narrow focus on size, the liter- 
ature has tended away from the conclusion drawn by its 
earliest contributor, Seymour Melman (1951, 1956). He 
began by noting the increase in nonproduction workers in 
European and American manufacturing after World War Il. In 
order to study this increase he created the A/P ratio formula- 
tion (ratio of administrators to production workers), which 
some researchers still use. He observed thatthe historical 
trends could not be explained by cross sectional compari- 
sons. Using different industries as his unit of analysis, Mel- 
man found that those with more production workers had 
lower AIP ratios. In contrast, the historical analysis showed 
that functional differentiation and the development of new 
functions had increased the administrative burden on man- 
ufacturing organizations (Melman, 1951: 91), a conclusion 
supported by the studies of the European Productivity 
Agency. During the 1950s additional managers were re- 
quired for new and expanded functions such as personnel 
management, quality control, cost control, and research 
(Chester, 1961: 45). From Mailman, then, this study takes a 
longitudinal perspective. It examines changes in numbers of 
personnel in response to changes in demand for service (i.e. 
enrollment). It also assumes that administrators, no matter 
how they are defined, do many things. The term “suppor- 
tive component” was used by Haas et al. (1963) with the 
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multifunctional reference intended here. In this paper it re- 
fers to all non-teachers. it is contrasted with the ‘‘direct 
component,” which is more general than ‘production work- 
ers.” The direct component in schools is the teaching staff. 


It would be a mistake to attempt an explanation of variations 
in administrative intensity solely through reference to what 
the organization “needs” to have done (Pondy, 1969). Al- 
though most of the contributors to the literature on adminis- 
trative intensity have taken such a functionalist position, 
Parkinson (1957) concluded that the number of adminis- 
trators grew, regardless of the amount of work to be done. 
His perspective.is similar to that commonly described as a 
political economy perspective. Like Dalton (1959), Cyert and 
March (1963), Zald (1970), Cohen, March, and Olsen (1972), 
and Pfeffer and Salancik (1978), | assume that all organiza- 
tions operate under political and economic constraints which 
channel their resources. Organizations are seen as battle- 
grounds in which contending parties are engaged in an es- 
sentially political struggle, a struggle which is weighted by 
outside agencies in favor of one or the other contenders. Of 
course, the variety of tasks performed in the organization 
and the amount of effort allocated to each is not irrelevant. 
The task structure influences the resources available to the 
organization and forms the basis of struggles within the or- 
ganization through which contending groups seek to aug- 
ment their share of the resources. 


The research reported in this paper was based on data from 
California school districts gathered by the State Department ` 
of Education. Although the theory presented below is based 
on arguments that are expected to be valid for other kinds 
of organizations, several unusual features of schools and 
school districts should receive attention. We can gain some 
insight about school district operations if we ask ourselves 
why they exist at all. In most of the organizational literature, 
it is assumed, at least implicitly, that organizations are 
started by some entrepreneur, or group of prime organizers, 
who set out to achieve some goal. School districts do not 
begin this way. They exist because of legislative mandate; 
they are rarely organized where no schooling was conducted 
before and are organized in modern times through pro- 
cesses of schism and unification. This helps to make clear 
the dual function of district organization: the provision of 
educational services and the provision of bureaucratic infor- 
mation. Districts are legally responsible for the educational 
process, and, as public agencies, they guarantee the availa- 
bility of some level of service. The legislative mandate in- 
volves supplying information for superordinate bureauc- 
racies. School districts process paper if they do nothing 
else. 


The fundamental problem in the provision of educational 
‘services is that the technology of learning is poorly under- 
stood (Dreekin, 1970). Because no one knows why one 
technique works well and another works poorly or under 
what conditions any technique works best, districts and 
schools within them rely upon teacher professionalism and 
essentially decouple levels in the hierarchy (Weick, 1976; 
Meyer et al., 1978). This makes educational organizations 
particularly subject to outside criticism so that principals, su- 
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perintendents, and school boards are much involved in pub- 
lic relations in which procedural rationality is stressed be- 
cause sukstantive rationality is impossible (Bidwell, 1965; 
Meyer and Rowan, 1977). Put simply, if you do not know 
why some technological option works, or fails to work, you 
defend ite use on procedural grounds, rather than in terms 
of its resu ts. 


School districts are vulnerable to outside criticism because it 
is difficult for them tc demonstrate their effectiveness and 
because there are almost infinite alternatives which can be 
advocatec by various interest groups. On the other hand, 
the critics cannot affect change easily because they cannot 
make a stong enough case. The anarchical tendencies of 
educational organizations can be used to thwart them. But 
school districts, being public organizations, are particularly 
vulnerable when they must request support from outside 
agencies, as they frequently do in seeking tax increases 
through tre electoral process. 


Districts Æe sensitive to the constraints and restrictions im- 
posed by superordinate government agencies, because such 
agencies eal in procedure rather than substance. In most 
states, tha legislature decides who can teach, how they can 
be compensated, whan the school year starts (or at least 
how man~ days make up a school year), and so on; and the 
courts méy decide haw tax initiatives are developed. in the 
theory thet follows, trese relationships of schools and 
school districts serve as basic assumptions for the causal 
propositicns. 


In this attampt to explain variations in school district person- 
nel compenents, arguments are advanced that place strong 
emphasis on the political processes through which re- 
sources ae allocated in organizations and less emphasis on 
assumed Soordination problems growing out of large size. 
These arcuments are presented in the development of 
hypothes2s. 


Hypothess 1. The exogenous variables, enrollments and money, 
with have Dositive effects on the personnel components. 


This hypcthesis is based on the idea that the kinds of per- 
sonnel depend upon the amount of money available to pay 
them. It sems self-evident, and no claim is made here that 
it is profound. However, it should be pointed out that school 
district of-icials (e.g., school board members, superintend- 
ents) argue that money must be raised in order to staff the 
positions zhat are needed by schools in order to carry out 
their mandates, i.e., educating children. It is assumed that 
expansiors in available money will lead to more personnel 
regardies= of whether there is any increase in workload, 
which in “he form of variations in enrollments, enters as the 
basis for arguments i^ political negotiation through which 
changes ^ personnel components are brought about. 


Hypothess 2. Changes in the amount of federal money will have 


stronger e fects on the various personnel components than 
changes ir state or local money. 


Hypothess 3. Changes in the amount of federal money will have 
stronger e fects on the supportive component (end its constituents) 
than on tha direct component. 
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The rationale for these hypotheses involves the politics 
through which resources are allocated. It is assumed here 
that school districts and schools are dominated by decision 
makers operating in the interests of their subunits and of- 
fices, as well as in their personal self-interests, and that 
rationality is less a matter of running an organization in such 
a way as to maximize achievement of organizational goals 
than it is a matter of concocting persuasive arguments. Per- 
suasion depends on the use of so-called facts which are 
viewed as relevant to decisions and on norms, which various 
individuals and agencies in the environment assert as stan- 
dards of propriety for the organization (Meyer and Rowan, 
1977). So if districts depend on support from a constituency, 
and that constituency expects policy to be justified in terms 
of educational quality, then the argument will be based on 
quality considerations, regardless of whether the decision 
alternatives are related to leaming. In fact, it is true regard- 
less of the degree to which the consequences of those 
alternatives for learning are known at all. 


If these assertions are correct, it makes no sense to treat 
the number of administrators as a measure of coordination 
costs, as many of the contributors to the administrative- 
intensity literature have done. Nor does it make sense to 
attach functional prionties to various personnel components, 
as | previously did (Freeman, 1973; Freeman and Hannan, 
1975). It ts not at all clear that any given number of teachers 
is required to teach a given number of pupils, nor is it clear 
that incremental adjustments in revenues should have more 
senous consequences for one component as opposed to 
another. 


since the technology of leaming is unclear and the number 
of personnel employed ts a function of what can be de- 
fended to outside agencies, the process of allocating funds 
to different kinds of personnel becomes very political. The 
source of funding has much to do with its allocation to kinds 
of personnel. Federal money often comes to the districts in 
categorical grants intended, ostensibly, for particular pur- 
poses. Federal law funds many professional staff positions 
directly, e.g., counselors for educationally handicapped chil- 
dren (Hannaway, 1976), and mandates certain administrative 
tasks and certain kinds of reporting, which produce more 
administrators and clerks and secretaries (who are part of 
the nonprofessional staff}. 


Money generated from local sources is almost entirely de- 
rived from property taxes. Although these taxes are volatile 
political issues, the revenues themselves come without 
many restrictions. They do not, for instance, mandate a cer- 
tain level of effort nor do they automatically support one 
kind of employee over another. Some state monies are pro- 
vided for particular programs and support special education 
services, but much state funding is in the form of block 
grants, which augment local revenues. Although state funds 
do require some administrative and clerical effort (e.g., in 
compiling “average daily attendance” figures for funds given 
on the basis of “per pupil day in class”), they do not usually 
mandate specific new positions. Because of the bureaucratic 
restrictions, and because many of the activities supported 
are not directly in classroom teaching, federal money should 
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have a greater effect on the supportive component than on 
the direct component. And it should have a greater effect 
than state or local money as Hypotheses 2 and 3 state. 


Hypothesis 4. Under conditions of growth, enrollments and reve- 
nues will have stronger positive effects on the personnel compo- 
nents than under conditions of decline. 


This hypothesis is derived directly from Freeman and Han- 
nan (1975). All personnel accept increases more readily than 
cutbacks and have an argument for the deleterious effect of 
cutbacks on the organization and on the education or safety 
of students. This leads to the prediction of the greater ef- 
fect of enrollments on personnel in growth than in decline. 
In their earlier argument (Freeman and Hannan, 1975), 
teachers were exempted on the assumption that money set 
upper limits on numbers of personnel, including teachers, 
and that parental political pressure placed lower limits on 
their numbers. This position is abandoned here on the basis 
of subsequent research. However, there are some theoreti- 
cal reasons for this position. First, Freeman and Hannan 
probably underestimated the degree to which other kinds of 
personnel were supported by the demands of parents. They 
assumed that school principals, for instance, could be re- 
duced to'part-time status without great protest, an assump- 
tion that seems unwarranted in the light of parent protests 
in California. Second, they probably underestimated the de- 
_ gree to which tenure systems and union organization con- 
strain decision makers considering teacher cutbacks. Finally, 
they probably overestimated the ability of parents to enforce 
their preference for constant class sizes. 


Hypothesis 5. When districts have tax elections, changes in en- 
rollments and revenues will have weaker effects on the personnel 
components than when they are not having elections, and when 
the tax proposal passes they will have stronger effects than when 
the tax proposal fails. ; 


This argument extends the observations on political pressure 
to the environment. Wren school districts are losing enroll- 
ments, interest groups within them attempt to resist the 
cutbacks which administratively rational decision makers 
would automatically institute. The resistance of these inter- 
est groups prevents a given amount of change in enrollment 
in decline from having as great an effect as that same 
amount of change would have in growth. When school dis- 
tricts have tax elections, outside interest groups (parents, 
taxpayer associations, etc.) exert pressure on decision mak- 
ers, which keeps them from acting in that automatic fashion 
dictated by administrative rationality. In other words, they 
are reluctant to change the sizes of personnel components 
during such periods. Any change, either up or down, has to 
be defended, and the expectation is that under these cir- 
cumstances changes in enrollments and changes in funding 
will have smaller effects on personnel than when districts 
can operate without public scrutiny. 


This argument has support in other studies on administrative 
intensity. Pondy (1969) found interaction effects much like 
those predicted here in industries in which ownership and 
control were joined rather than separated. His explanation 
was that owners, who were also managers, could make 
their preference for profits over other allocation altematives 
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prevail better than owners who do not have manager posi- 
tions. Freeman (1973) argued that preferences built into 
ownership roles were properly viewed as environmental 
constraints. Similarly, he found that other variables had 
smaller effects on administrative intensity in local manufac- 
turing establishments when they were loosely controlled by 
headquarters than when they were not. A similar argument 
was made by Child (1973). Finally, Rushing (1974) found that 
the profit/nonprofit basis on which hospitals were operating 
interacted with such variables as average daily patient load 
(much like our average daily attendance here) in their joint 
effects on administrative intensity. 


DATA 


School district data from California are used in this study. All 
unified districts were included. The few elementary school 
districts and high school districts that had joint administra- 
tion were omitted. Data on personnel and enrollments come 
from yearly reports prepared by the Bureau of School Appor- 
tionments and Reports (1971, 1972, 1973). Elementary 
school districts had average daily attendance of at least 101; 

) high school districts had a lower limit of 301. Data on tax 
elections come from the California Teachers’ Association 
(1970, 1971, 1972). Other financial data were provided in 
reports written by the Division of Administrative Services 
and the Division of Financial Resources and Distnbution of 
Aid (1972). 


The personnel components were the same as those used 
by Freeman and Hannan (1975) and were defined in terms 
of full-time equivalents. The year of measurement, reported 
as a subscript elsewhere in this paper, is omitted here. The 
personnel components and other variables are: 


T = number of classroom teachers, including substitutes; the di- 
rect component in this analysis. 


PROF = the professional staff; certified employees who perform 
nonteaching services for pupils in direct contact with them (e.g., 
guidance counselors, librarians, school nurses). 


A = administrators narrowly defined; certificated employees who 
do not provide a service directly to pupils (e.g., principals, supenn- 
tendents, financial officers). 


NPS = nonprofessiona! staff; employees whose jobs do not re- 
quire educational certification (e.g., janitors, cafeteria workers ex- 
cluding dieticians, clerks, secretaries). 


SUP = PROF + A + NPS; the supportive component. 


E = enrollment, average daily attendance computed over the full 
academic year.? i 


AE = changes in enrollments between 1971 and 1972. 


Growth/Decline = a binary variable: growing districts are those that 
increased; declining districts are those that decreased in enrollment 


2 between 1971 and 1972 and between 1972 and 1973. 

Strictly speaking, there is a dfference i l , 

between enrollment and ave-age daily at- The financial variables reflect the amount and source of rev- 
tendance. The former is often used with enues used by the districts: 

reference to pupils carried or the dis- 

trict's books, while the latteris derived FED = revenues (in tens of thousands of dollars). from federal sources. 
from actual attendance in cles. Truancy 

and attendance in special exta programs STA = revenues (in tens of thousands of dollars) from the state. 

He lea a a LOC = revenues (in tens of thousands of dollars) from local 
important. sources, mainly property taxes. 
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AFED, ASTA, ALOC = changes between 1971 and 1972 in federal 
(FED), state STA), and local (LOC) sources, respectively. 

TAX = receat experience of the district in tax elections, measured 
as a nomina scale. It was scored as a "fail when the district 
attempted to raise the tax rate in 1970, or 1971, or 1972 or in all of 
them, and failed. It was scored as a “pass” if it succeeded in any 
single instar ce, even if it failed in the others. And it was scored as 
a "no election’ district if it never called an election in one of these 
years. 


TAX is, therefore, a composite of the district's experience 
over three years. The first reason for pooling data over this 
time period is sample size. In any given year, only about ` 
one-fourth of the districts have an election and in only about 
one-half o these is the proposal passed. In addition, itis 
clear that the lag through which these kinds of constraints 
operate is ikely to be short, but the effects are likely to be 
distributed over a long period of time. If a district goes to 
the votersin a time of financial strain, asks for a tax in- 
crease, and gets it, it is not likely to exhaust its new reve- 
nues immediately. Its dominant management coalition is 
likely to fes! freer to allocate resources to new personnel in 
response © arguments from subordinates for at least a few 
years to ccme. This means that a passing election in 1970 is 
likely to be as important a reduction in constraint as a pas- 
sing election in 1971 for variations in dependent variables 
measured n 1973. Similarly, if a district fails to obtain the 
added revenue in 1971, it is highly likely that it will retum 
the next y2ar, or even the same year, for the money. Con- 
sequently, it makes sense theoretically to pool the elections 
over sever years. 


Model 


A regression model was used to test the hypothesis similar 
to the one developed by Freeman and Hannan (1975). Some 
modificatiens were made to their model to make it suitable 
for the pu poses of this study and to take criticisms of their 
study intoaccount. In their study, change in teachers or 
some other component over a given period was studied by 
the use of a change term covering that same period. 
Teachers n 1972 was regressed on teachers in 1968 and on 
a series oi variables including the differences between en- 
rollments n 1972 and 1968. The problem with this approach 
is that enrmilments in 1970-1971 were used as the basis for 
hiring decsions for the 1971—1972 school year. These deci- 
sions are made in the spring of 1971 for the following fall. 
Consequently, it is the change in enrollment the preceding 
spring whch should have an effect on personnel compo- 
nents in amy given year. And so, in the example just given, 
the changs term would be enrollments in 1971 less enroll- 
ments in 7968, 


Following suggestions by Kaufman (1976), the mode! used 
change in ænrollments in all the equations estimated. In 
Freeman end Hannan (1975), change in teachers was used 
when supDortive personnel or one of its constituent 
categories was the dependent variable. It was believed that 
change in enrollments operated primarily through teachers in 
its effect >n administrators, professionals, or nonprofession- 
als (and, trerefore, on the supportive component). But the 
argument= developed to support the model require the use 
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of change in enrollments for comparing the estimates for 
teachers with the other personnel components. 


The final change in the basic model was the inclusion of the 
three financial variables, lagged, and the change terms cor- 
responding to each. As with enrollments, and for the same 
reasons, these change terms spanned the previous year 
rather than the full two-year period. 


Taking all of these modifications into.account gives the fol- 
lowing regression equations: 


(1) T73= Qot &œ lt a@2E7,+ a,AE+ a FED, + æ&så FED + Q&S]. 


(2) SUP y= Bot BSUPnt B2E7,+ B2AE+ 84FED + BsAFED+ 


+ BeolTAz,4+ BrASTA+ BgLOC;,+ B,ALOC+ Bil 714+ Va 


where the subscript refers to the second year in the 
academic cycle (e.g., the 1972—1973 school year is indicated 
by “73”), and the change terms span one year (e.g., AE is 
the difference between enrollments in the 1971—1972 
school year and the 1970-1971 school year; i.e., AE= E, — 
En). Equation (2) is also used for a more detailed examina- 
tion of the supportive component in which A, PROF, and 
NPS are substituted for SUP. 


Estimation 


The theoretical issues that resulted in the model's respecif- 
ication to include financial variables are reflected in a likely 
source of bias in the estimation procedures. First, it seems 
reasonable to argue that because of the lagged structure the 
model's financial variables (such as changes in local money) 
should have effects on both the dependent variables, mea- 
sured at time t and the regressors, measured at time t-k. A 
wealthy district in 1977 is likely to be wealthy in 1973, and 
will have more supportive component members in both 
1971 and 1973. T, is also a regressor, and it seems reason- 
able to expect this wealthy district to have more teachers. 
This means that if the model is misspecified through exclu- 
sion of variables like LOC, the disturbances U, and V, will be 
correlated with some of the regressors, biasing the esti- 
mates. 


A related problem involves autocorrelation. If the financial 
variables and perhaps other contextual or measurement- 
related variables change slowly over time, and these vari- 
ables are included in the disturbances, then the errors 
associated with each observation over time are not indepen- 
dent and can be expected to show a pattern of serial corre- 
lation. The usual result of this problem is an increase in the 
5 Sampling error associated with the regression estimates and 
Most of the techniques developed by a loss of efficiency (Johnston, 1972: 243-249). It should be 
enema to deal ie splat pointed out, however, that the node of analysis used here 
paea Eine en cases can often 'VOlves comparing regression estimates across subsamples. 
obtain. One way to handle the problemis If the pattern of autocorrelated disturbances differs in the 
by gaining added information and re- subsamples, inferences may be distorted more systemati- 


su E A ES APERE cally then is suggested by a loss of efficiency.’ 


Epeen i Neon Ae further -AS in Freeman and Hannan (1975), Weighted. Least Squares 
developed by Hannan and Young (1974). estimation was used. It seemed reasonable to suspect that 
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Table 1 





Going to the Well 


Weighted Least Squares Estimates for Full Sample (Standard Errors) 





Regressor 
Lagged Dependent Variable 
T 


Dependent Variables — Personnel Components 


SUP A 2ROF NPS T 
.850° 612° 178° .871° -846° 
(.034) (:032) (.934) (.033) (.036) 
-090 .216° 2311 .070 
(.052) (005) (.909) (.048) 
.009° .0006° .J00 008° 005° 
(002) {.0002) {,000) {.002) (.001) 
.029* .002° .D04° .023° .039° 
(.004) (.0003) (.D01) (.003) (.003) 
.005 .000 .000 004 005 
(.004) {.000) (.001) (.004) {.003) 
046° .001 005° 041° 011 
(.010) (.001) {.002) (.009) (.007) 
-.013* —.001 — .000 012° 002 
(.004) (.000) (.001) (.004; (.003) 
.028° 002° —.000 .027* .028° 
(.010) (.0009) {.002) {010} {.007) 
—.006° —.0005° 000 —.005° .003° 
(.002) (0001) (.000) (.002} (.001) 
.009° .0008° -004° .004 .014° 
(.004) (.0004) (.001) {.004) (.003) 
416 77" —.095 402 —.199 
74) .672 -711 719 .781 


the disturbances were heteroscedastic. The variance of the 
disturbance term might be positively correlated with size of 
organization and with most regressors. It seemed untenable 
to assume that the di-ference between observed values of 
the supportive component and values predicted from re- 
gression equations wers the same for very small school 
districts (e.g., with 5 supportive component members) and 
very large ones (e.g., with 500 supportive component mem- 
bers), as is assumed with Ordinary Least Squares estima- 
tion. By dividing through each term in the regression model 
by a weighting variable, one can produce a more homosce- 
dastic error structure. As in Freeman and Hannan (1975), 
Eş (average daily attendance in 1971 here) was used. It 
should be stressed, however, that the model being esti- 
mated is found in equations 1 and 2. 


FINDINGS 


The results of analyses designed to test the first three 
hypotheses are reporied in Table 1. The sample was re- 
duced from 832 to 518 after listwise deletion was applied to 
all the vanables under study. As expected, changes in en- 
rollments had positive effects on each of the personnel 
components. Similarly, changes in revenues had positive ef- 
fects. There are a few insignificant coefficients, but there 
are only four of them out of the fifteen estimated (corre- 
sponding to AFED, ASTA, and ALOC). 


As expected, changes in federal money had stronger effects 
than changes in local money for most personnel compo- 
nents, but changes in federal money had weaker effects 
than changes in state or local money on administrators and 
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teachers. Although the absence of an effect of federal 
money on teachers is consistent with Hypothesis 3, the 
absence of an effect on administrators is unexpected. This 
may well be because a large proportion of administrators 
consists of school principals whose positions are tied to the 
school sites. When enrollments and other kinds of money 
are controlled, it is not too surprising that the effects of 
changes in federal revenues are negligible. A second possi- 
ble explanation lies in the fact that administrative positions 
are often mandated by the program or grant. The level of 
administrative effort frequently does not rise and fall with 
enrollments or with the actual amount of money provided. 
Since gaining or losing grants happens infrequently over 
small time periods, it is likely that the effects of such varia- 
tions are captured in the lagged dependent vanable and are, 
therefore, buried in the autoregression coefficient. As ex- 
pected from Hypothesis 3, changes in federal money had 
stronger effects on the supportive component, and its ele- 
ments, than on the direct component except for the number 
of administrators, which was unaffected. 


Hypothesis 4 states that all of the exogenous variables, en- 
rollments and the various kinds of funds, will have stronger 
effects in growth than in decline. (In Freeman and Hannan’s 


Table 2 





Comparisons of Growing and Decilning Districtst 


Growing Declining 
SUP, .903° (.066) 761° (.047) 
AE .059° .{.009) .057° (.014) 
AFED .091° {.028) .025 {.014) 
ASTA .047° (.022) .039 (.014) 
ALOC 045° (011) .004 {.005) 
An, .652° (.064) 532° (.039) 
AE .003°. (.001} .0003 {.0012) 
AFED 002 {.002) —.002° {.001) 
ASTA 004° (002) 002° (.001) 
ALOC .003° {.001) .002 {.004) 
PROF,, .689° (.084) -763° (.047) 
AE 012° (.002) .006* (.002) 
AFED —.002 {.006) .006° (.002) 
ASTA .010° (.005) —.002 (002) 
ALOC .008* {.003) 004° (.008) 
NPS,, .939° {.065) 782° (.047) 
AE .043° {.009) .050° {.014) 
AFED .089° (.026) 021 (.014) 
ASTA .035 {.021) .038* (074) 
ALOC 035° {.011) —.004 (.005) 
Try 888° (043) 762° (.049) 
AE 069° (.006) 057° {.009) 
AFED 021 (.017) .008 (.009) 
ASTA 043° (.014) .017° (.009) 
ALOC 040° {.007) .008° (.003) 


tWeighted Least Squares estimates of coefficients with subscripts 1, 3, 5,7,9 
-in equations 1 and 2. 


p <.05 
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(1975) paper, the comparable hypothesis was that the coef- 
ficients would be different.) The change terms for enroll- 
ments were generally larger for growing districts, and so 
were the autoregression coefficients, as expected from 
Hypothesis 4, and those results persisted when federal, 
state, and local revenues were considered (Table 2). In 15 
out of 20 comparisons across the two subsamples, the 
growing districts had larger positive coefficients than the 
declining districts, and in some of them, the coefficients of 
the declining districts failed to reach significance. Of the 
remaining five, only two had coefficients which were larger 
and significant for declining districts. 


Before considering the tax election effects, it should be 
made clear that the two variables, TAX and Growth/Decline, 
were not correlated. In fact, the chi-square test in which the 
relationship between the two variables was tested for all 
districts in the sample failed to reach significance at even 
the .10 level, with a contingency coefficient of .12. 


Hypothesis 5 received mixed support (Table 3). Although a 
rank-ordering was expected across the three subsamples, 
for changes in enrollments, districts that had passing elec- 
tions showed weaker effects than those which had no elec- 
tion or a failing election. It seems that districts exposed to 


Table 3 
Comparisons among Subsamples Defined by Tax Election Experience? 





Fall Pass No Election 
SUP,, 892° = (.062) 733°  (.068}) 836"  (.054) 
AE 039° (009) 019% (005) 047%  (.007) 
AFED 050°  (.022) 051 (032)  .050° ~— (013) 
ASTA 019 (.020) 021 (.022) 023 (.015) 
ALOC 006 (009)  —.002 (.007) 029%  (.008) 
Ae. 504°  {.062) 608°  (.060) 614° (047) 
AE 001 (.001) .0008° (0004)  .0037*° (.0007) 
AFED 001 (.002) 003 (.003) 001 (.001) 
ASTA 002 (.002) .001 (.002) 0027  (.0014) 
ALOC ~.004 (007)  —.001 (.001) 004°  {.001) 
PROF,, 789° = (.064) 989°  (.068) 639" (053) 
AE .008°  {.001) 003"  (.001) 005° (.001) 
AFED 005 (.003) 002 (.006) 007°  (.002) 
ASTA —,009 (.003) .000 (004)  —.000 (.002) 
ALOC 004°  {.001) 003° = (.001) 005%  {.001) 
NPS,, 901° — (.063) 746° — (.062) 968°  (.054) 
AE 030"  (.009) .015°  (.005) 039"  (.007) 
AFED 043%  (.021) .048 (.030) 044% = (012) 
ASTA 018 (.019) 021 (.020) 022 (.014) 
ALOC >- .002 (009)  —.004 (.007) 021*  {.007) 
Ta 891” (.052) 914° (.065) 8369 (.050) 
AE O66"  (.005) 019"  (.004) 068° 1.005) 
AFED 010 (012)  -.066* (.022) 028° ~—_(.008) 
ASTA 019 (011)  —.007 (015) 036" 1.010) 
ALOC - .017® (005)  —.003 (.005) 038° —_(.005) 


tWeighted Least Squares estimates of coefficients with subscripts 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 
in equations 1 and 2. 


*9 <.05 
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Table 4 


outside scrutiny responded to relief of that scrutiny by be- 
coming less responsive to changes in enrollments. The pat- 
tern differed somewhat when changes in revenues are 
examined. It appears that having elections depressed the 
effects of AFED, ASTA, and ALOC. In fact, none of these 
(statistically significant) coefficients was larger for districts 
that had tax elections than for those that did not. 


The difference between these two pattems may result from - 
the reason for calling elections, and the ways in which dis- 
tricts react to failure. Since fiscal stringency occasions elec- 
tions, districts are likely to use money in ways not precisely 
anticipated by those providing them. Federal money pro- 
vided for some special program is used to make up for 
shortages in revenues for general purposes and the reverse. 
Consequently, the various funding variables will not have 
strong independent effects. “Fungibility” rises under condi- 
tions of fiscal stringency. On the other hand, since enroll- 
ments are supposed to be the basis for allocating staff, one 
can demonstrate the deleterious consequences predicted to 
follow failure of the tax election by the more exclusive use 
of enrollments as the basis for allocating staff. If enroll- 
ments decline, school administrators cut back staff in reac- 
tion; if staff are added, justification is sought in increased 
enrollment. So the difference in the patterns is probably due 
to the greater visibility of enrollments and in the imperfect 
correlation among the various kinds of funds. 


DISCUSSION 
Implications for Administrative Intensity 


While the preceding discussion has given some information 
about organizational demographics in school districts, it does 
not indicate whether districts tend to add more supportive 
personnel than teaching personnel when enrollments and 
revenues are changed, or whether the effects are so similar 
that the level of administrative intensity remains unchanged. 


Table 4 shows comparisons of effects of the change terms 
presented across the subsamples and with the ratio of 
mean supportive component to teaching personnel in 1977 
used as a standard of reference, 626 supportive component 
members for every thousand teachers in the sample 
Studied. The ratios reported in Table 4 are ratios of the 
change term coefficients produced by the previously re- 
ported regression analyses. They are interpreted here as the 
ratio which would be produced in 1973 if all other variables 
in the system were controlled. By comparing this ratio of 


Effects of Change Terme on Administrative Intensity? 


Growing Districts 


AE 853 
AFED 

ASTA ` 1.090 
ALOC 1.104 


Declining Districts Fail Pass No Election Full Sample 
.993 .590 1.005 .686 .752 

3.075 5.071 

2.355 1.004 
519 754 645 


*Ratios of effects of eac1 change term on supportive component divided by effects on direct component {teachers}. 
Missing ratios required tre use of an insignificant coefficient. 
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Since the lagged independent variables 
and the intercept do not figure in the in- 
terpretations used here, they are not re- 
_ ported. For declining districts, the sub- 
sample size was 240 and R? varied from 
.70 to .86; for growing districts, the sub- 
sample size was 138 and A? varied from 
72 to .88. 

5 


The N is 130 for districts with failing 
elections, 156 for districts with passing 
elections, and 232 for districts with no 
elections. The A? values ranged from .61 
to .93. 


Golng to the Well 


| 
coefficients with .626, one can see whether the variable in 
the change term tends to increase or decrease the level of 
administrative intensity, and how much. . 


In this analysis, the ratio for the full sample, when changes 
in enrollments are considered, is .752. This figure is obtained 
by dividing .0291 for SUP by .0387 for T, which appear 
rounded to three places in the fourth row in Table 1. This 
means that over all the districts, changes in snrolilments 
tend to increase the level of administrative intensity slightly. 
The last column of Table 4 shows that while the effects of 
AFED cannot be determined due to an insignificant coeffi- 
cient, ASTA tends to increase the level of administrative 
intensity while ALOC lowers it slightly. From the other en- 
tries in the AFED row, it seems clear that its effects are 
even larger. The first row shows that the difference be- 
tween growers and decliners is rather modest so far as the 
short-run implications for administrative intensity are con- . 
cerned. It should be emphasized, however, that these are 
not estimates.of the equilibrium values of the personnel 
components, only the effects of the change terms over the 
two-year period for which data were available. The differ- 
ences for TAX are greater. Passing election districts in- 
creased administrative intensity as a result of enroliment 
changes, although they had little effect on the 1971 level of 
administrative intensity (.626). 


Some Continuing Issues 


Probably the most important finding to come from the re- 
search reported here involves the growing and declining dis- 
tricts. Work previously reported by Freeman and Hannan 
(1975) is under supported controls for financial variables. It 
does not seem reasonable to argue, therefore, that growing 
organizations are distinguished from declining organizations 
simply by the resources generated by increasing levels of 
output. Nor do these differences seem likely to result from 
differing mixes of resource suppliers. These conclusions 
cannot be asserted with complete confidence, of course, 
because, as always, there could be other nonlinear functions 
underlying the demographic dynamics under study, variables 
left out of the equations, or sampling error. Some of these 
issues are being addressed through replication. 


The theoretical position developed in this paper also 
suggests that personnel components might better be 
treated as competing social aggregates. This would call for 
respecification of the model to allow each personnel com- 
ponent size to affect the rates of change’ of the others. In 
addition, it would be useful to develop ways of estimating 
the equilibrium levels of the components so as to separate ` 
the speed with which the system moves toward that . 
equilibrium from the level of the equilibrium itself. Work is 
currently under way which is intended to deal with these 
issues. , 


Finally, one wonders about the generality of the results ob- 
tained here. Organizations vary from loosely coupled to 
tightly joined. It may be that for tightly joined organizations, 
acta onic are much more clearly the result of processes 
like those described earlier as administrativaly rational. When 
organizations use a technology which is clear, have clear 
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Letter to the Editor 


RESPONSE TO MINTZBERG 


Professor Mintzberg's letter (Mintzberg, 1978) on the use 
and abuse =f the term ‘‘paradigm”’ has performed a needed 
service in crawing attention to the somewhat flippant way in 
which the zaradigm corcept has been employed in much 
recent soci=] science literature. In choosing to write in a 
humorous style he has no doubt consciously sought to en- 
sure that h s conclusion, that we should forget about the 
concept altagether, wil not be taken seriously. However, his 
strategy is rsky. It is always dangerous to underestimate the 
attraction vehich social scientists may find in adopting a 
‘head-in-tha-sand” posture to problematic concepts, particu- 
larly when there is a real and desperate need to face the 
problems involved fairly and squarely. Professor Mintzberg’s 
views exterd an invitation to such ostrich-like indifference in 
relation to 77e concept of paradigm. This is unfortunate 
since, when appropriately understood and utilized, the nction 
of paradigr- appears to coffer many penetrating insights re- 
garding the problems and issues of debate in many social 
science disciplines at the present time. 


The problems of interpretation and use of the paradigm concept 
start with Kuhn's work (1962, 1970). As Masterman (1970) 
has noted, <uhn (1962: himself used the concept in no less 
than 21 different ways, consistent with three broad senses 
of the term. First, there is the concept of paradigm in a 
metatheor=tical or philosophical sense, where the term is 
used to capture a complete view of reality, or way of see- 
ing.” Seco-d, there is the concept of paradigm relating to 
the social organization of science in terms of schools of 
thought buit around a set of scientific habits connected 
with partic_lar kinds of scientific achievements. Third, there 
is the concept of paracigm relating to the concrete use of 
specific kinds of tools and texts for the process of scientific 
puzzle solving. The relationships and distinctions between 
these three kinds of paradigms were confused in Kuhn's 
work, and tave remained so in most of the literature which 
has utilized the paradiam concept. Yet an understanding of 
these relationships would seem to offer an important means 
of appreciazing the nature of social science at a very funda- 
mental lev=l. There is a connection between the conceptions 
of reality ta which social scientists adhere, the schools of 
thought tc which they belong, and the kinds of “tools” 
which they use as a basis for their puzzle-solving enter- 
prises. It is because Kuhn provided a means of grasping this 
basic issue albeit in a somewhat rambling and confusing 
way, that “is work stands as such an important contribution 
to the soc ology of knowledge and to our understanding of 
the social =rganization and construction of scientific activity. 


Viewed in this context. then, it is clear that paradigms within 
social scie-ce, particularly at the metatheoretical and 
philosophtal level, can and do stand as perspectives which 
are adopted as virtual articles of faith. Social scientists can 
and do terd to operate within the context of world views 
which are tarely quest oned or systematically examined, 
merely contenting themselves with the lesser debates and 
puzzle-sol ng activities that characterize the process of 
what Kuhn describes as “normal science.” Most social sci- 
entists are engaged in “normal science,” subscribing to the 
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second- and third-level paradigms implicit in Kuhn's use of 
the term, subscribing to the views of particular schools of 
thought and particular methods of puzzle solving as a means 
of conducting their socioscientific enterprise 


Once we recognize the importance of paradigms operating 
at the metatheoretical or philosophical level within social 
science, then it also becomes clear that a change in 
paradigm can and does often involve a “conversion” akin to 
some form of religious experience for changes in paradigm 
at this level involve a complete change in world view. 
Metatheoretical paradigms define alternative realities, alter- 
native ways of seeing the world, and it is in this sense that 
a paradigm change can have a truly revolutionary effect 
since it involves a redefinition of reality. Kuhn's description 
of this type of paradigm change in terms of "revolutionary 
science” is thus well chosen. 


Confusion inevitably arises when these ideas are indiscrimi- 
nately applied at the second and third paradigmatic levels, 
and it is with this misuse that Professor Mintzberg seems 
so justifiably annoyed. All too often changes at these levels 
are heralded as “revolutionary” and radically new when, in 
point of fact, they represent but minor variations on old and 
familiar themes. The trend toward empiricism in social sci- 
ence has tended to carry with it a dominant concern for 
techniques and puzzle solving and an underplaying of the 
importance of ‘theory,’ particularly at the sociophilosophical 
level. As a result, researchers are not always fully aware of 
their academic heritage and the nature of the metatheoreti- 
cal paradigm to which they implicitly subscribe. It is for this 
reason that they are often inclined to regard trivial change as 
revolutionary. 


As has been argued in detail elsewhere (Burrell and Morgan, 
1979), contemporary social theory can be seen as being 
based upon four mutually exclusive paradigms — Radical 
Humanist, Radical Structuralist, Interpretive, and Functitonalist 
— each of which defines radically different views of social 
reality. Organization theorists have only really developed the 
implications of but one of these four paradigms — the 
Functionalists — and in terms of the possible range of as- 
sumptions which are open to investigation, their subject 
must be viewed as being extremely narrowly founded. An 
appreciation of the existence and role of metatheoretical 
paradigms opens the way to new vistas of insight and un- 
derstanding as far as the study of organizations is con- 
cemed. The real challenge within organization theory, like 
many other social science disciplines, rests not so much in 
abolishing or ignoring the paradigm concept, hoping that 
somehow or other it will go away, but in realizing its power 
as a tool for understanding the manner in which scientific 
knowledge is essentially socially constructed and socially 
sustained. 


Gareth Morgan 

Lecturer, Department of Behavior in Organisations 
The University of Lancaster, England 

and 
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and 
Notes 





PAPERS FOR ASQ SPECIAL SECTION SOUGHT 


ASQ is soliciting papers for a special section on qualitative 
methodology to be published within the next 12 months. 
John Van Maanen of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will be the guest editor. These papers should 
address issues such as the meaning, use, and function of 
qualitative data in organizational studies and methodologies 
such as participant observation, ethnographic analysis, case 
studies, conversational analysis, etc. The intent of this sec- 
tion is to bring to the attention of ASQ readers current epis- 
temological perspectives and methodological practices ‘sur- 
rounding the gathering, interpretation, and evaluation of qual- 
itative data related to organizational phenomena. Special at- 
tention will be accorded to those papers in which the au- 
thors draw upon their own research techniques and experi- 
ence as the empirncal bases for the arguments they present. 
Prospective contributors are encouraged to contact Dr. Van 
Maanen for any further clarification of the topic. 


Authors who wish to submit papers should be aware of the 
following: 


1. The absolute deadline for submissions to ASQ is by July 
1, 1979. Manuscripts that arrive after July 1 will be returned 
unreviewed. 


2. All papers — invited and uninvited — will be evaluated 
through the usual ASO review process. 


3. Papers accepted for publication will be heavily edited to 
reduce repetition, to allow for a greater variety of compact 
statements, and to allow Space for regular articles. The edit- 
ing process will actively include the editors and authors as 
much as time will permit. 


4. As a final guide, special value accrues to papers that 
identify a single issue and are concise. 





PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED 
Organization Studies 


Organization Studies, sponsored by the European Group for 
Organizational Studies (EGOS) and the Maison des Sciences 
de l'Homme in Paris, will publish its first issue in January 
1980, according to Editor-in-Chief David Hickson of the Uni- 
versity of Bradford. The new quarterly journal is intended to 
offer a broad range of social science approaches and 
paradigms. Topics will range from the theoretical, “even the 
speculative,” to policy-making and social problems. The per- 
spective is intended to be international with a diversity of 
contributors and topics. 


Editorial board members named thus far are: Flemming 
Agersnap (Copenhagen School of Economics), Michael 
Aiken (University of Wisconsin), Georges Benguigui (Univer- 
sité Paris VII), John Eldridge (University of Glasgow), Franco 
Ferraresi (University of Milan), Jerald Hage (University of 
Maryland), Robert Hinings (University of Birmingham), 
Friedhart Hegner (University of Bielefeld), Geert Hofstede 
(European Institute for Advanced Studies in Management, 
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Brussels), ifred Kieser (University of Mannheim), Johan 
Olsen (Uni-ersity of Bergen), Bengt Stymne (Stockholm 
School of Economics), and Jean-Claude Thoenig (University 
of Bordeaux}. Cornelis Lammers of the University of Leiden 
is the Book Review Ed tor. 


Subscriptien rates will De announced later. 


Newsletter on Presidency Research Planned 


The Presidency Research Group, political scientists engaged 
in research on the presidency, plans to distribute a biannual 
newsletter dn this topic. Interested scholars should write 
Professor _ester G. Seligman, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801, and enclose $2 
to help de-ray publication and administrative costs. 


SUMMER MEETINGS SCHEDULED 
Decision Analysis at MIT 


A prograrr entitled “Concepts and Applications of Decision 
Analysis: Fundamentals through Multiple Objectives” is 
schedulec for August 13-24, 1979, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with Alvin W. Drake and Ralph L. 
Keeney as coordinators. The program is intended to develop 
an underszanding of modern models for decision making 
under uncertainty and an ability to begin applying the mod- 
els. Basic concepts and their interpretations will be em- 
phasized during the first week of the program; case studies 
and more <dvanced topics (multiattribute utility, decision 
making by groups of people) will be discussed during the 
second w=ek. For further information, contact Director of 
the Summe2r Session, Room E19-356, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139. 


Survey Research Techniques at ISR 


The Survey Research Zenter of the Institute of Social Re- 
search will hold the thirty-second consecutive Summer Insti- 
tute in Survey Research Techniques from June 24 through 
August 17, 1979. The Institute is designed to meet some of 
the educatonal and training needs of persons engaged in 
business, sovernment research, and other statistical work, 
and also to meet the reeds of graduate students and uni- 
versity instructors interested in quantitative research in the 
social sciences. For further information write Helene J. 
Hitchcock Administraive Manager, Office of the Director, 
Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, P.O. 
Box 1248, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 


Comparazve Organization Studies at Noordwijk aan Zee 


The fourth EGOS colloquium is scheduled for June 27-30, 
1979 at Nzordwijk aan Zee, Netherlands. Its central theme 
will be comparative organization studies in Europe. Sessions 
will considar four aspects of the theme: (1) culture and or- 
ganizations: intersocietal comparisons; (2) organizations in 
their institutional settings: interinstitutional comparisons; (3) 
developm=nt of organizations: time or historical compari- 
sons; and. 4) methodological problems of comparative 
studies. F=r registraticn information contact EGOS Col- 
loquium Netherlands 7979, t.a.v. C.W. Vroom, Katholieke 
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Hogeschool, Hogeschoollaan, 225, 5000 Le Tilburg, Nether- 
lands. 


ROBERT ST. CLAIR 


ASQ notes, with sadness, the unwelcome news that Robert 
st. Clair of St. Clair Press died on January 12, 1979. 

Gerald Salancik of the ASQ Editorial Board has captured why 
Bob's death is of such consequence for organizational 
scholars: 


Bob was of that vanishing breed of personal publishers. He knew 
his authors. He knew his books. He chose both from the artistic 
instincts of a fine editor. He has helped the field of organizational 
behavior as the first publisher to dedicate his personal resources to 
developing its talents. He took his chances to print books which 
promised little return save those of contnbutions to the creative 
quality of the field. 
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Book Reviews 


Bureaucracy or Participation: The Logic of Organization. 
Bengt Abrehamsson. Beverly Hills: Sage, 1977. 229 pp. 
$14.00, clch; $6.95, paper. 


In Bureauc.wacy or Participation, Abrahamsson revives two 
old issues ~nat have died down somewhat in recent years, 
presenting=hem in a way that is more than mildly provoca- 
tive, but nc- quite exciting. He has been creative, but it is 
muted by fhe failure to be as energetic, thorough, and 
meticulous as one might hope about the presentation of 
concepts end the tightness of the argument. The first issue, 
in Part |, is=he tendency of a bureaucracy to soak up power 
and to use-t self-indulgently rather than according to the 
wishes ana interests of its nominal masters, whom 
Abrahamsson terms the “mandators.” He puts the issue in 
terms of a` inevitable inconsistency between the man- 
dator’s twa goals of representativeness ({i.e., assuring that 
his own in-3rests are represented) and efficiency. 


The stroncest chapter in the book is Chapter 2, in which the 
views on kureaucracy of Marx, Weber, and Michels are 
analyzed a~d compared in terms of this issue. In Weber, 
Abrahamsson finds a partial synthesis of the views of Marx 
and Micheds, and he relies on Weber a great deal for his 
theoretica setting of the problem of bureaucracy. It is 
pointed oli explicitly that Michels does not seem on the 
surface to be talking about the same Subject as the other 
two; he is.zoncemed with oligarchy, while Marx and Weber 
are concemed with bureaucracy. Unfortunately, this distinc- 
tion is more glossed over than resolved and the reader finds 
no resoluten to questions such as whether the two tenden- 
cies are re=lly the same theoretically, under what practical 
conditions 2ach applies, what is the role of efficiency needs 
and of the vepresentation of interests in each, and the ex- 
tent to wrich the two might either contradict or reinforce 
one another. 


The secord major issue revived in this book (Part Ill) is that 
of democracy within organizations. In the foreword and the 
conclusior, it is strongly indicated that at least a partial rem- 
edy for th= problems of bureaucracy and elitism suggested 
by Weberand Michels may well lie here. Why this may be 
so, however, is not dealt with convincingly. In fact, although 
participativSness and efficiency may be related, it is difficult 
to see how intraorganizational democracy can help to 
safeguard~=he interest:of the mandator, particularly in the 
private sector. Participative management appears not to 
speak so much to the problem of bureaucracy, therefore, as 
to oligarch, which is not the major focus of the book (wit- 
ness the tile). Thus, the true intended import of the exten- 
sive discussion of internal democracy is left dangling. The 
final two crapters, which by their position should clarify 
connectio~s and shed substantial light on the intellectual 
questions of bureaucracy, democracy, oligarchy, and repre- 
sentativerass, turn out, instead, to constitute more of a mild 
polemic ir favor of political and economic power for lower 
level emp-pyees in organizations. This is not the place for 
detailed c tique, but | found categonzing participativeness to 
be confue 1g and logically unpersuasive. More importantly, 
accepting the significance of a distinction between two of 
the categaties — participation in higher level versus job- 
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related decisions — | am not as persuaded as Abrahamsson 
that the former is more important than the latter as a train- 
ing ground for democratic citizenship and an antidote to 
alienation. In this connection, it is surprising that 
Abrahamsson did not deal with the work of Mauk Mulder on 
the subject, which certainly leads to a conclusion opposite 
to Abrahamsson’s. These criticisms aside, it is true that the 
book raises questions on internal democracy, both as a gen- 
eral social force and as an organizational force related to 
bureaucracy and oligarchy, that are worth raising even with- 
out a thorough and satisfying treatment. 


Although the topic of efficiency presumably links Part Il with 
the balance of the book it is unsuccessful. Abrahamsson dis- 
torts the work of Frederick Taylor by cavalier oversimplifica- 
tion; goes to great lengths to identify mechanistic and or- 
ganic organizational structures, which are observations, with 
the rationalistic and open-systems approaches, which are 
theoretical frameworks; passes over Parsons, Selznick, Katz 
and Kahn, among others, to focus on the work of Herbert 
simon, as the leading exemplar of organizational open- 
systems theory; attributes to Simon the thesis that indi- 
vidual rationality is limited, missing the essential point that 
the collective organization is severely limited as a rational 
actor; argues that the bargaining mode is in truth a rational! 
mode of decision making because each participant behaves 
rationally; and presents a rationalistic process model of or- 
ganizations that may be only loosely identified either as ra- 
tionalistic, as a model, or as a process model. There are 
some redeeming features, but on the whole this is the 
wrong section in which to look for high points. 


| am left pondering the problems of the theoretical relation- 
ship of bureaucracy and oligarchy and the relevance of 
internal democracy to the whole. Somehow, Abrahamsson 
has put the issues so that | am motivated to think further 
about them. The effort to understand these issues has died 
down in recent years, but they never were resolved and 
they are well worth a continuation of the struggle. 


Lawrence B. Mohr 

Professor, Department of Political Science 
and Institute of Public Policy Studies 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
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Book Reviews 


The Daily >ower Game. 


Mauk Mulcer. Leiden, The Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff 
Social Sciences Division, 1977. 96 pp. $33.50. 


The Daily cower Game summanzes Mulder's work on. 
power-diszance reduction theory. The book is organized into 
four secticns. The first section presents the theory in prop- 
ositional farm, sometimes without compelling rationales or 
explanations for the propositions. The second section pre- 
sents the Ziverse metrods and procedures used by the au- 
thor to tes the theory. The use of multiple methodologies 
(i.e., expeamental, field, survey) is an important strength. 
The third section describes the results of the diverse 
studies, wich for reasons described below, are rather 
weak. The last sectior summarizes the results and attempts 
to develog broader implications of the theory. Typically, 
these broader implications have ambiguous links to the 

. theory. 


Overall, tre best that can be said about this book is that it 
brings tog=ther the author’s work into one volume and, 
thereby, imcreases accessibility to these ideas. Beyond this, 
however, Ihe contribution of the book is unclear as Mulder 
does not Jequately integrate his prior work and/or suggest 
new theo atical or empirical leaps. 


The fragm 2ntation might be less apparent or annoying if the 
author haz related his theory and research to relevant work 
by others. References to other power frameworks are few 
in numbet and superficial in nature. Perhaps the major gap is 
the abserre of any discussion of exchange/power- 
dependerre frameworks which, like the author's, offer a 
dynamic epproach to power with implications for tactical ac- 
tion and power struggle (cf., Emerson, 1962; Blau, 1964; 
Bacharack and Lawler, 1976; Lawler and Bacharach, 1976). 
References to other rasearch on power and tactics are 
nonexiste t, and the vast body of socia! psychological re- 
search om Dower is ignored. An effective and convincing 
case for t-e theory would seemingly require that the author 
demonstrete how his theory fills in gaps left by extant rs- 
search an-/or can reinterpret and facilitate greater under- 
standing ct available work on power. Finally, the author por- 
trays his work as social psychological (or micro) with macro 
implicatio~s, but systematic and precise links between the 
micro wo & of the author and macro issues and problems 
are generally left to tre reader's imagination. 


There are-also some theoretical and empirical problems 
which besome apparent if we examine the theory and re- 
sults in scme detail. Fower-distance reduction theory as- 
sumes tht an “individual feels satisfaction in exercising 
power anz strives to increase his power” (p. 1). Power is 
ostensibh a “motive” independent of other “motives” {e.g., 
utility), an= as a consequence, the use of power will often 
take forme that will not fit an "economically rational’ model. 
The basiczhrust of tha theory implies that power is an end 
in itself amd satisfying in and of itself, not just because of 
the consequences it produces. 


The theom may, indeed, provide an important antidote to 
the utilita an tone of most power frameworks. However, 
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Mulder uses the “economically rational” approach as 
somewhat of a straw man and never pursues in depth the 
various ways in which “rationality” and concomitant notions 
of “utility’’ might (or might not) account for the author's 
theory or results. For example, power distance reduction 
predicts that a party at a moderate level of power will make 
a more concerted effort to gain power than a party with a 
low level of power, while the author argues that an eco- 
nomically rational” standpoint would lead to the opposite 
prediction. 


One can sustain Mulder’s view by assuming that (a) utility 
(i.e., the “rational’’ choice) is based solely on the magnitude 
of gain expected from a line of behavior and (b) a low-power 
party has more to gain by power distance reduction than a 
party with moderate power, either because “need” is 
greater or possibly because they begin with less. However, 
this analysis is not consistent with modem “rational choice,” 
“utility” theories if for no other reason than it is a basic 
tenet of these theories that expected utility is based, not 
just on the magnitude of outcomes, but also on the probabil- 
ity. Using an expected-utility notion, one might explain the 
author's ostensibly ‘’nonutilitarian’’ theory. At moderate 
levels of power, the magnitude of gain may be lower but 
the probability of success may be much higher than for 
those at the lowest power level: thus, a combination of 
magnitude and probability (magnitude x probability) might ac- 
count for lower power striving by low-power parties. The 
point is not that the Mulder's contrast of his theory with 
“economically rational” approaches is necessarily invalid, but 
that he has taken refuge in an oversimplification. A more 
incisive comparison with utility notions may or may not sup- 
port his claims, but is needed to clearly specify the theory. 


The central core of the theory is embodied in the following 
propositions: 

1. The mere exercise of power will give satisfaction. 

2. The more powerful individua! will strive to maintain or to in- 
crease the power distance to the less powerful person. 

3. The greater the distance from the less powerful person, the 
stronger the striving to increase it. 

4. Individuals will strive to reduce the power distance between 
themselves and more powerful persons. 

5. The smaller the distance from the more powerful person, the 
stronger the tendency to reduce it. (p. 92). : 


Given the empirical test and discussion of these proposi- 
tions, it is not clear what constitutes “power distance reduc- 
tion.” The author distinguishes power distance reduction on 
a low level of reality” (i.e., cognitive level) and on a “high 
level of reality” (i.e., behavioral). In other words, the power 
distance can be reduced cognitively, behaviorally, or both. In 
testing the cognitive changes or adjustments, the author 
includes at various points in various studies the following 
indicators of a cognitive power distance reduction: liking for 
the leader; perception of self's ability to do the leader's job; 
satisfaction of oneself; inclination to “work and play” to- 
gether with the leader of the group; and perception of the 
leader's satisfaction. Of these indicators, only one, i.e., abil- 
ity to do the leader’s job, resembles some kind of cognitive 
power distance reduction. Greater liking for the leader would 
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not seem to connote a cognitive reduction in power dis- 
tance, as~he author suggests, but might actually suggest an 
increase m the power distance because liking for the leader 
gives the eader an additional base of power, i.e., referent 
power (Franch and Raven, 1959). Inclination to ‘ ‘work and 
play” tog=ther may reflect a reduction in social distance, but 
not necessarily power distance. 


The gap batween the concept of ° Hower distance reduc- 
tion” and ampirical indicators appears even worse in the 
case of the behavioral data. Depending on the particular 
study, the following indicators were common in Mulder's 
research’ willingness to accept a position as leader after the 
leader (fa reasons not related to the group or its activities) 
had to leave the experiment; selecting the position of leader 
when on has a choice; and changing opinions in the direc- 
tion of the leader's opinions. The first indicator seems to 
have notfing to do with reducing power distance to the 
leader, esDecially since the leader is no longer part of the 
situation, .e., there is no longer a relationship within which 
power distance can be reduced. The last indicator is simply a 
measure of compliance and it is not clear whether or how 
complianze alters the power relationship. With a couple of 
minor exceptions, Mulder’s indicators do not reflect or in- 
volve an =ctual reduction in the power distance or even con- 
note a change in the power relationship. In sum, one comes 
away from this book wondering exactly what Mulder means 
by “power distance reduction” or why he would use it to 
subsume or describe these data. He does not clearly identify 
or specif, the relevant dimensions of power or the tactics 
for reducing power distance; it is not clear what is being 
reduced =nd how it is being reduced. 


Finally, ta=re are a number of ambiguities surrounding the 
interrelat >nships of the propositions, the rationale underly- 
ing some propositions, and the overall implications of the 
theory fc- analyzing power struggles. Proposition 3 is a key 
example First, why isn't the opposite prediction — i.e., that 
more porverful persons will strive even harder to maintain or 
increase power vis a vis parties who are closer to them in 
power — just as viable as Mulder's? Given that more 
powerful adversaries would pose a greater threat to high 
power parties, one might argue that this alternative is more 
justifiabl= than the Mulder prediction. Second, and more im- 
portant, “ris proposition may not be independent of Proposi- 
tion 5. In the case of intermediate power positions (i.e., 
where parties face mcre as well as less powerful parties), 
the atter- pt by high-power parties to increase power dis- 
tance to >w-power parties (Proposition 3) can be seen as a 
mere byproduct of the attempt to decrease the distance to 
the more powerful party (Proposition 5}. A decrease in dis- 
tance to more powerful parties inherently leads to an in- 
crease ir distance to the less powerful (all other things 
being equal). Thus, Proposition 5 can essentially subsume 
Proposition 3, and in the process, extricate this counterintui- 
tive element from the theory. This revision would leave the 
theory w th no prediction for those at the very top of the 
power lacider, but one could seemingly use the basic thrust 
of the treory to predict a continuation of. power striving 
even at the top. There are at least two justifications for this: 
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(1) those at the top of a given hierarchy attempt to expand 
the domain or scope of their power over the environment; 
and (2) continued striving for power is essential to coun- 
teract the tendency of those close to them in power to 
reduce the power distance (see Proposition 5). 


Overall, ‘power distance reduction” is an interesting and 
provocative theory that is worthy of attention and scholarly 
debate. Unfortunately, this book does not do justice to the 


theory. 


Edward J. Lawler 


Associate Professor of Sociology 


University of lowa 
lowa City, IA 52242 
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. Bureaucracy and the Modern World. 
Victor A. Thompson. Morristown, NJ: General Learning 
Press, 1976. 141 pp. $5.95, paper. 


In Bureaucracy and the Modern Warld, Victor A. Thompson 
tries to provide a ‘moral or philosophical basis for organiza- 
tion” without sacrificing our understanding of the behavioral 
dimension. He is somewhat successful in this attempt and 
presents an easily read text in doing so. He is taking ona 
large task when he attempts to solve some of the theoreti- 
cal problems in the study of organizations. The fact that the 
study of organizations has attracted people from a wide 
variety of disciplines together with the inherent complexities 
of the nature of organizations has resulted in a proliferation 
of conceptual development and a variety of theories and 
models. There is often an illumination of contradictions in 
the theoretical formulations and empirical descriptions of or- 
ganizations. Thompson’s distinctions between “organization” 
and “association,” and between “artificial system” and 
“natural system” are useful in identifying the reasons for 
some of these contradictions. These distinctions also point 
to the salient organizational characteristics. Thompson pre- 
sents an elementary discussion of the development of mod- 
em bureaucracy by focusing on the normative theory of bu- 
reaucracy; the consequences of technology in bureaucracies 
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as seen in specialization and centralization, rationality and . 
control, ard departmentalization; and the informal dimension 
of organiz=tion. 


Thompsom considers different aspects of decision making 
throughout: the book. The chapter that focuses explicitly on 
decision raking starts with the simplest dimensions of 
choice an= moves to the more complex elements in deci- 
sion makirg including the ordering of values, uncertainty, 
and incrermentalism. The most serious weakness is that the 
limits of rational decision making are not discussed; a com- 
prehensiv2 understanding of decision making must include 
analysis of both rational and nonrational models. 


Regardinc innovation and bureaucracy, Thompson justifiably 
concludec that bureaucracies are not "highly innovative.” 
However, his contention that “we need not be concemed 
about this lack of inncvativeness” is less acceptable (p. 101). 
Thompso- shows that the desire for ‘‘administrative com- 
passion” s stimulated by the social structure of bureauc- 
racy. The suggestion is that organizations must maximize 
the benetst/cost ratio and use extrinsic rewards. These con- 
ditions man that compassionate behavior will not appear 
very often and when it does it will be short-lived. 


With the =xception of the chapter on decision making, each 
chapter ir this book has adequate bibliographies to guide 
the student further. Eecause each of the chapters in this 
book is waitten as a unit in itself, there is some repetition 
and a lack of continuity. Such characteristics are usually an- 
noying ard often detract from the value of ¢ book. However, 
in this cass, the nature of the repetition can serve as a 
useful leeming technique for the student. When taken to- 
gether, tha different chapters provide a useful package on 
key aspects of bureaucratic organizations. Indeed, this slim 
book covers some exiremely important issues in the social, 
scientific, and philoscphical spheres of working in bureauc- 
racies and living with bureaucratization. It is a useful text for 
a variety <f courses which deal with the theory of adminis- 
tration, management, and organization. Those who have 
their stucants focus on the pragmatic side of administration 
in either tye private or public sectors will also find this a 
valuable book. 


Wilfred E. W. Martin 

Associate Professor of Sociology 
Universite of New Brunswick 
Frederictcn, NB Canada E3B 5H1 


The Polizy Predicament: Making and Implementing 
Public Pclicy. 

George C Edwards lil and Ira Sharkansky. San Francisco: W. 
H. Freeman, 1978. 336 pp. $11.95. 


Why is p_blic policy so unresponsive to prevailing opinion? 
Why do given policies contradict each other and why does 
some po icy appear to be so Irrational? George C. Edwards 
Ill and lre Sharkansky explore the tangle of public policy 
formation in an attempt to answer these questions. 
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They begin by attacking two widely accepted models of pol- 
icy making: rational decision making and responsiveness to 
public opinion. They cover old ground in showing how insuf- 
ficient time, lack of information, and the absence of ex- 
pressed public concern and inconsistencies in citizen prefer- 
ences, as well as the power of vested interests, all undercut 
the influence of public opinion. They criticize rational 
decision-making models for their inadequate data, bureau- 
cratic rigidity, and amorphous goals. In rejecting the single 
model approach the authors focus instead on the numerous 
economic and political constraints within which public offi- 
cials operate. These constraints are described in some detail. 


How, then, within conflicting pressures, /s policy formu- 
lated? Are there no discernible, systematic patterns? For 
Edwards and Sharkansky the answer lies with incremen- 
talism — modest adjustments to existing policies — and in a 
brief acknowledgement of rare but important innovations 
which are not incremental. But theories of incrementalism 
are broadly descriptive and tend to stress the status quo in 
decision making. The approach is widely acknowledged to 

_have serious limitations of its own. The Policy Predicament 
points to inadequacies in other theones, but the suggested 
alternatives are neither new nor satisfactory. 


The book could have made a more positive contribution to 
the field if cursory discussions of innovative policy had been 
expanded, developed, and presented more systematically. 
Instead one is left with a handful of examples drawn from 
different time periods and from disparate policy areas. In- 
deed, such fragmentation suggests a major difficulty with 
the whole work. The authors cover many types of American 
public policy, from foreign and domestic issues to judicial, 
executive, and legislative decisions. The discussion wanders 
back and forth from federal to state and local governments. 
Within the sarne chapter, examples are culled from the 
Vietnam War, welfare policy, the Bay of Pigs, and agricul- 
tural subsidies. 


These rapid shifts make it easy for The Policy Predicament 
to emphasize the problems in an admittedly complicated 
subject and to illustrate existing theoretical inconsistency. 
But almost no one really expects a single model to fit all 
types of public policy and many accept the view that a com- 
bination of approaches can lead to valuable insights in par- 
ticular situations. What we need to know is which model or 
models apply best to which combinations of policy issues, 
levels of decision making, and periods of time. 


Analysis of public sector policy badly needs just this type of 
integration. In the absence of such an integrating approach, 
one could at least seek to clarify some of the existing con- 
fusion. The Policy Predicament takes only the first step in 
identifying some of the institutional constraints that produce 
theoretical complexity. One might push further by evaluating 
which types of constraints impinge most on which types of 
policies, and by ascertaining which public officials are most 
circumscribed by existing political arrangement. Answers to 

’ such questions could provide a basis for assessing the areas 
in which innovation is likely to take place. 


Edwards and Sharkansky do document the sheer complexity 
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of public policy formation. Hopefully, subsequent studies 
using their work will treat policy not as an' undifferentiated 
whole, but with critical distinctions in mind that will lead 
beyond complexity to more important clarifications. 


Lorna C. Ferguson 

and 

Terry Nichols Clark 

National Opinion Research Center 
and 

Department of Sociology 
University of Chicago 

Chicago, IL 60637 


The Political Economy of Public Organizations: A Critique 
and Approach to the Study of Public Administration. 

Gary L. Wamsley and Mayer N. Zald. Bloomington and Lon- 
don: Indiana University Press, 1976. 110 pp. $3.50, paper. 


First published in 1973, this brief essay is well worth reissue 
— if only to remind its audience that “political-economy”’ is 
not just an “in” expression. But it accomplishes much more. 


A broad theoretical accounting scheme is provided for the 
study of public organ‘zations in the language of standard and 
largely well-defined, well-illustrated social scientific con- 
cepts. This allows for both expansion and critical revision 
without the intervening task of puzzling out what is new, 
what is plausible, and where does it all fit in. It also discour- 
ages cultish acceptance or rejection of the entire package on 
the basis of any stultifying identification with ‘‘schools.”’ 
Lucid specification has something for friend and critic alike. 


| came to scoff at the subtitle but stayed to cheer. My 
prejudice against theories whose content and scope are de- 
fined first by the categories of everyday life and only second 
by the categories of scholarly inquiry has been pricked — at 
least in this one case. The authors make the point rather 
well that organizations called “public” differ from ones 
called private” sufficiently enough along conceptual dimen- 
sions to merit their cwn field of inquiry. Responsible per- 
sons that they are, Wamsley and Zald also point to where 
the distinction breaks down. 


The distinction is based, first, on the more direct signifi- 
cance that public orcanizations have for the political system 
— for the distribution of power — and, relatedly, on their 
more immediate dependence on, as well as utilization of, 
force and purported legitimation. Second, public and private 
organizations differ in perceived “ownership,” “sovereignty,” 
and in the relationship between outputs and resources. These 
differences have direct implications for the administration of 
the two kinds of organizations. Public administration is 
oriented toward the effect of organizational structure on the 
implementation of policy within societal subsystems, not just 
the optimization of administration in the light of efficiency 
norms. 


From these distinctions, made in Chapter 1, follow the ele- 
ments of the accounting scheme: Chapter 2 “The Envi- 
ronments of Agencies” and Chapter 3 “The Internal Political 
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Economy” of agencies. Discussions of both environment 
and of the internal features of agencies are subdivided into 
(1) “political,” matters of legitimacy, and the distribution of 
power, and (2) “economic,” combination, differentiation, and 
resource allocation for efficient task accomplishment. 


Variations in degrees of interest and in control over re- 
sources by the actors that constitute the general environ- 
ments of public organizations affect the precariousness of 
the values that these organizations represent and may 
foreshadow the turbulence that effects organizational 
change. Public agencies vary in their interactions as parts of 
political structures according to the type of public policy 
arena — distnbutive, regulatory, or redistnbuttve — centrality 
of the value pursued, clarity of goals, freedom from surveil- 
lance, and the supportiveness or efficaciousness of the 
clientele. The economic environment interacts with political 
structure In terms of politicized budget processes compared 
to ones based on markets. To the extent that these pro- 
cesses affect or reflect policy, they are considered to be 
political. But where the external economic exchanges simply 
implement already established goals and tasks one can 
speak of raw materials and outputs, supply and demand 
considerations, the introduction of new technologies, and 
competition for personnel and other resources with the pri- 
vate sector. 


The structure of the internal polity of public agencies is 
viewed as more fixed by mandate and executive overview 
than is the organizational structure in the private sector. 
Within these constraints, however, the internal polity affects 
goal definition, boundary-spanning roles, elite recruitment 
and socialization, and the appropriate intraorganizationa! 
economy. It varies according to constitutional norms, degree 
of goal consensus, unity of authority, patterns of subunit 
power, the way in which subunit demands are aggregated 
and conflict resolved, and how leadership is replaced and 
socialized. The internal economy — recall that this is defined 
as the task system — depends on the type of core technol- 
ogy, the extent to which it is buffered by the polity, the 
manner of coordination and type of compliance, and the al- 
location of resources ‘and incentives. 


The short concluding Chapter 4 recapitulates all this briefly 
and spells out the implications for organizational and political 
theory. | have one quibble here. In their zeal to supplement 
the interest group pluralism of other political scientists with 
the study of public agencies, Wamsley and Zald have under- 
emphasized the parts played by these agencies as interest 
groups themselves. 


The book is filled with examples of the internal and external 
aspects of polities and economies. It also provides occa- 
sional illustrations of how the variables used to describe 
these four elements affect one another. The authors are 
aware that although their four main categories clearly permit 
the intersection of institutional economics and political sci- 
ence with organizational theory — no mean feat in itself — 
their lists of variables are not exhaustive. | am less con- 
cerned with this than with the absence of an explicit sys- 
tem of definitional links between the four orders of vari- 
ables. In some instances the links are provided; in others, 
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the links ether appear by example or can be intuited. But 
the utility =f just these variables in fleshing out the agenda 
the authors have set for themselves depends upon their 
use in the=retical propositions. Insofar as the intemal struc- 
tures of p-blic agencies are affected by their interpenetra- 
tion with broad sectors of the society, one would expect 
these propositions to link environmental variables to ones 
that descrine internal structure, at the very least. One also 
senses th=t the authors experienced certain difficulties in 
maintainirg the distinction between public and private or- 
ganizations in their avowed hope that general organizational 
theory mizht benefit from findings in the special case of 
public org=nizations. These difficulties are also perceptible 
when mozes of compliance, technology, and — quite gen- 
erally — economies, are discussed. Here, too, some proposi- 
tions miget have cleared the air. 


Although aropositions probably should be the next step, 
their absence should not obscure the essay’‘s very real con- 
tnbutions. It has foreshadowed more recent work on when 
public org=nizations become permeable to their environ- 
ments, or the conditions under which the relations reported 
by organizational structuralists are most likely to hold, on the 
organizatiznal character of organizational environments, and 
on the inc itutionalizaticn of intra as well as interorganiza- 
tional relazons. The book is also significant because it pro- 
vides one Dossible suprastructure for pulling these topics 
together. in this respect it is in competition with the recent 
rash of publications on organizations in their environments. 
Here the @ader would de well-served to compare the 
Wamsley-Zald strategy of individuation with competing 
strategies of generalization. | personally think that both are 
needed. 


Much has been said in slightly over 100 pages — and quite 
lucidly, ccrsidering how fragmented the material was with 
which the authors had to work. This essay has textbook 
potential. Jsed in conjunction with other materials, itis a 
candidate for survey courses or seminars in both organiza- 
tional theary and public administration. It should also be on 
every Org=nizational analyst's bookshelf. 


Herman urk 

Professo- of Sociology 
Universit. of Southern California 
Los Ange es, CA 90007 


Comparing Public Policies: New Concepts and Methods. 
Douglas E Ashford, editor. Beverly Hills: Sage Publications 
1978. 25- pp. $17.50, cloth; $7.50, paper. 


Writing a -eview of a collection of papers is usually difficult. 
The papas are invariakly a mixed bag, with a couple of 
small gems (with luck) among the bulk of forgettable pages 
that serv= mainly to pack out curriculum vitaes. The various 
articles s-metimes fail to address the same subject matter, 
and even f they manage this, they often have about as 
much to do with one another as the proverbial ships in the 
night. Comparing Public Policies is a pleasing exception. The 
papers ane of a uniformly high standard. They all deal with 
the same subject matter and, more than this, they actually 
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cross-reference and argue with each other. Best of all, their — 
common subject matter is an interesting and important one 
— how to analyze and understand public policy. 


This is the fourth volume in the Sage Yearbooks in Politics 
and Public Policy, itself a good lineage and something to live 
up to. it is based upon a conference held in 1976 at Cornell 
University and it contains a set of 10 essays, plus an intro- 
duction by the editor. In this he observes that there is rela- 
tively little discussion of the analytical and conceptual prob- 
lams of cross-national comparative studies of public policy. 
Consequently, he brought together about a dozen or so 
people, all of whom had conducted cross-national policy 
studies, to focus on theoretical problems of their activity — 
upon the problems of typologies, comparative strategies, 
within and between-systems variation, and of the normative 
issues involved in policy studies. 


The papers are divided into four sections. The first, on the 
logic of comparison, has an excellent essay by Teune in 
which he argues, in his usual closely reasoned way, for “a 
most similar systems” research design in order to improve 
our understanding of policy impacts. It is no substitute for 
the Przeworski and Teune book, but it is a useful comple- 
ment. There is also a paper by Charles Anderson which 
raises some fundamental questions about policy analysis and 
classical political theory. The paper is wrong in that few 
policy analysts have really committed the error he is con- 
cerned with, but he has a point nevertheless. 


The second section on institutional comparisons contains 
three papers by Marmor, Bridges, and Hoffman, by Ashford, 
and by Rich. The first of these follows exactly where Teune | 
ends (a minor editorial triumph in itself) and discusses prob- 
lems of cross-national research in health policy. Ashford un- 
derlines the inadequacies of behavioral and case study re- 
search, and presses the need for comparing many systems, 
including analysis at more than one level of any system. 


The third section on economic theory and comparison 
moves to a higher level of abstraction, with a paper by 
Peretz who tries to persuade us to use a deductive 
framework for policy analysis based upon a modified version 
of the Maslow need hierarchy. | am not convinced, and 
would like to hear Peretz argue with Ashford about the 
ments of institutional and behavioral research. The other 
essay in this section is by Kelley who tries to persuade us to 
use an inductive framework. | am not convinced, and would 
like to hear Kelley and Peretz argue the toss. 


The final section consists of three papers by Heisler and 
Peters, Lowi, and Friedland, Piven, and Alford. The first 
compares social policy and spending in Belgium and Swe- 
den, 1870-1974, and comes up with some interesting find- 
ings and conclusions. The second by Lowi explores varia- 
tions in the structure and composition of bureaucracies and 
sets their variations in the context of the state and public 
policy. Fascinating. And, finally, the Friedland-Piven-Alford ar- 
ticle considers the structure of urban government, its major 
functions of maintaining a suitable environment for profit- 
making business, and of maintaining the political legitimacy 
of the system, and the consequent fiscal crisis. It is fascinat- 
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ing and infariating, but that calls for a review essay all of its 
own. 


In all, this iz an excellent collection of essays which address 
themselves to a common problem which is interesting and 
important. 


Kenneth Nawton 
Professor, Department of Political Science’ 
University =f Dundee, Scotland 


Understar ding Management. 

Jay W: Lor=ch, James P. Baughman, James Reece, and 
Henry Minzzberg. New York: Harper & Row, 1978. 292 pp. 
$12.95. 


Three of tke four major sections of this brief book on man- 
agement vail look familiar to the behaviorally oriented 
reader. The fourth, a series of four chapters on planning and 
control, is ~ew to an industrial-organizational psychologist 
like mysel-—— but ! did pick up some useful concepts and a 
new vocaCulary. The book has a total of 10 chapters with 
the plannir 3 and control chapters (including 30 pages on 
accounting, comprising a full one-third of the book. 


The book apens with a chapter called ‘Managers and the 
Habitat of ‘Aanagement,” a title that really intrigued me. 
What the authors mean by habitat is that managers are 


... fecognizad by where they are typically found — the business 
corporation — and by what they are doing — performing the clas- 
sic functione and conducting the classic business relationships with 
buyers, sell=rs, lenders, borrowers, intermedianes, competitors, 
regulators, =mployers, employees, superiors, peers, and owners (p. 
51). 


Essentially, the entire chapter is spent discussing how and 
why busingss corporations carry out these functions. 


The next t.vo chapters are titled “Individual Goals and Or- 
ganizational Purposes” and “Structure: The Organizational 
Skeleton.” The former provides a superficial view of why 
people wak and what organizations do to keep them work- 
ing — pay fringe benefits, appraisal, and promotion. The 
latter prov des a traditional view of what managers do. Here, 
then, are sound two traditional management topics: division 
of labor ard coordination with a brief section on centraliza- 
tion. 


Problems ^ organizational balancing in these two chapters 
are preser-ed. The chore for organizations (managers?) is to 
balance (1 individual employee needs and organizational re- 
quirements; (2) division of work and coordination of efforts; 
and (3} trazition and innovation. The issues sketchily pre- 
sented are complex, requiring greater detail, and the way 
managers deal with this complexity is not made clear until 
after the section on “management control.” Thus, the 
“Managers Job” section of five chapters comes after the 
relatively detailed and lengthy discussion of organizational 
control systems. 
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For someone brought up on the more theoretical/ 
psychological management books of Campbell, Dunnette, 
Lawler, and Weick or Filley, House, and Kerr, the idea that 
one should learn the language of planning, accounting, cost 
concepts, and control systems took a bit of adjustment. 
After all, we know managers must decide-what to do, how 
to do it, actually do it, and evaluate the outcomes; Chapter 
Four really makes that planning and control process come 
alive. Many examples are first presented to illuminate each 
step in the process and carefully worded definitions are 
summaries of general concepts. The issue of the impor- 
tance of the process is further emphasized by giving exam- 
ples of what an organization is like when it is “out of control. 


~ 


+ 


Chapter 5, on accounting, is similarly informative. First, a 
brief history of accounting is presented (‘‘full-bloom double 
entry bookkeeping appears in Genoese records of 1340") 
and then accounting is defined as a process for measuring 
resources and their flow through an organization. A diagram 
of the resource flow in an organization is used as a 
framework for discussing many of the relevant concepts — 
depreciation, accounts receivable, assets, debt, bonds, prof- 
its, dividends, capital, etc. Each is presented as part of an 
informative discussion as if the reader is an owner/manager 
faced with keeping track of his/her resources. Finally, the 
logic and language of the Balance Sheet and Income State- 
ment are introduced. The chapter also includes an appendix 
of basic cost concepts. 


Chapter 6 discusses a conceptualization of organizations 
based on responsibility centers, the activities of which are 
“managed” by a manager. In essence, managers are defined 
by the fact that they are responsible for the activities of a 
center — expense, revenue, profit, investment centers, and 
so forth. These definitions are expanded, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the problems in deciding whether to treat a par- 
ticular responsibility center as a discretionary-expense, reve- 
nue, profit, etc. center. In this light it is shown that any one 
function (say marketing) may have numerous responsibilities 
in any one organization but different responsibilities in differ- 
ent organizations. Such decisions about responsibility, we 
are told, is a function of controllability — a manager can only 
be responsible for something over which he/she has 
control. 


This three-chapter section concludes with a chapter called, 
"The Management Control Process,” which gives a more 
detailed view of the issues raised in Chapter 4. It opens 
with a discussion of goal setting and then considers how 
budgets serve as a basis for communicating goals, coordinat- 
ing and controlling goal accomplishment, and evaluating per- 
formance. The budget is seen to be an objective standard 
against which managerial performance can be judged. Fi- 
nally, a detailed discussion of the budget cycle and the use 
of monetary considerations for evaluating managerial per- 
formance is presented. 


The fourth section discusses how managers manage. Thus, 
the preceding sections discuss what managers have (e.g., 
authority) and what they do (e.g., plan) while this section 
explores how managers function. Basically, we are told, 
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managers tunction according to their formal authority. This 
authority is played out through three major:roles: (1) Inter- 
personal: figurehead, leader, liaison; (2) Informational: 
monitor, disseminator, spokesman; and (3) Decisional: en- 
trepreneur, disturbance handler, resource allocator, 
negotiator. An interesting feature of the conceptualization is 
that it is causal in nature, i.e., Formal Authority — Interper- 
sonal Roles — Informational Roles — Decisional Roles. The 
. reader is awpropriately cautioned, however, that ‘’. . . while 
the roles wili be discussed one by one, in the manager's job 
they cannct be separated. They are tightly linked together in 
what the psychologist would call a gestalt, an integrated 
whole. The manager's job is not simply the algebraic sum of 
these 10 rales, but much more — the whole that results 
rides a roles are linked together in the managerial role’ 
p. 221). 


Each of tha 10 roles comprising the three major role sets is 
briefly dessribed in quite explicit behavioral terms; these de- 
scriptions ire specific with respect to the behaviors as- 
sociated wath managerial activities and tasks. The interper- 
sonal and nformational sets of activities are viewed as en- 
abling the nanager to make decisions that in turn lead to 
organizaticnal action. 


The view #f managerial behavior presented in this last sec- 
tion represents the perspective of situational determinism. 
By this | mean that while managers are described playing 
out different roles, the degree to which they play each of 
those roles is conceptualized as being almost totally under 
situational. control. 


The factors that affect the attention that managers give to the 
different rces have been found to include the particular industry of 
the organization, the size of the organization, the function that a 
manager scpervises, the level of the manager's job in the hierarchy 
of the larger organization, the personality and style characteristics 
of the indiidual manager in the job, and various factors related to 
time (suchas the length cf time a manager has been in the job) 
(pp. 263-264). 


Very little attention, however, is given to the individual man- 
ager as a Jeterminer of more structural causes of role activ- 
ity, that is no sense of reciprocation or feedback is provided. 


[i 


The mangement contro! section is very informative and can 
probably stand alone. It presents a comprehensive treatment 
of the language and management responsibilities associated 
with a cost-oriented view of organizational effectiveness. 
The other sections of the book are not woven into each 
others’ færic and, because they are more casually written, 
fail to look: as important as the section on control. 


There is essentially no cross-referencing of concepts be- 
tween the various parts of the book. For example, in dis- 
cussing managerial work in the last section of the book, 
neither ths concept of habitat nor the concepts of respon- 
sibility ce aters is includsd. Similarly, in the section on con- 
trol, whe responsibility centers are discussed, the con- 
cepts of crganizational structure are not given attention. Ac- 
tually the Index included with the book does provide some 
indicatior of cross-referencing, but the text material itself 
provides ttle of that flavor. 


+ 
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The authors view the book as an introduction to the man- 
agement of the business enterprise, one which “‘provides a 
coherent view of the challenges and issues managers face 
in modern society” (p. ix). | found the book uneven in style, 
attention to detail, and coverage — factors which prevent 
the coherence that was the goal. 


Benjamin Schneider 

Professor of Psychology and Research Professor, Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research 

University of Maryland 

College Park, MD 20740 


Organizational Reality: Reports from the Firing Line. 
Peter J. Frost, Vance F. Mitchell, and Walter R. Nord. Santa 
Monica, CA: Goodyear, 1973. 461 pp. $9.95. 


Organizational Reality is a provocative collection of readings 
which forces us to rethink the scope and subject matter of 
organizational behavior textbooks and challenges us as re- 
searchers to frame more relevant research questions and 
policy recommendations. The 71 readings, many of which 
are very brief, describe organizations and work lives as they 
are, rather than how they should be or how they are typi- 
cally portrayed in academic textbooks. The selections repre- 
sent a distressing, albeit convincing, portrayal of the guts of 
“organizational reality” focusing on the dynamics of self- 
interest, power and conflict, the unresponsiveness of many 
organizations to human needs, and the overall slippage be- 
tween reality and individual — as well as organizational — 
goals. 


The spirit of this book is consistent with a recent trend in 
collections of what might be labelled “in-their-own-words” 
vignettes about lives at work. Popular journalists, social cri- 
tics, and a few academicians have used anthropological or 
ethnographic approaches to transform or transcribe the 
words and experiences of organizational participants into 
richly detailed, qualitative descriptions. Successful examples 
of such efforts include Studs Terkel’s Working (1974), 
Louise Kapp Howe's Pink Collar Workers (1977), Robert 
Schrank's Ten Thousand Working Days (1972), Rosabeth 
Moss Kanter's Men and Women of the Corporation (1977), 
and Barbara Garson’'s All the Livelong Day (1975). These 
case descriptions share a common view: if one really tnes 
to understand the lives of people in organizations, then sim- 
ply go out and ask the participants themselves. 


Frost, Mitchell, and Nord adapted a similar strategy in piec- 
ing together their collection of "reports from the firing line.” 
This is an unorthodox collection, drawing heavily from busi- 
ness journals, popular periodicals, and even contemporary 
literature. Standard academic articles are for the most part 
conspicuously absent. The editors implicitly suggest in their 
introduction that the reader stands to benefit from materials 
“less completely filtered by the academic mind” (p. xv). Fur- 
thermore, they argue that on the basis of this selection one 
would conclude that there ts no ‘‘discemible set of princi- 
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ples, techn ques, and prilosophies which seems capable of 
turning most organizations into rational, cooperative sys- 
tems” (p. xi). This conclusion seems deliberately antitheti- 
cal to academicians’ pe-ceptions of organizations. We must 
consider, hzwever, to what extent this approach is useful to 
organizatiomal behavior academicians and their students. 


The readings are subdivided into nine sections representing 
a wide and somewhat disconnected assortment of topics. 
Various perspectives, lergely experiential, portray the turbu- 
lence, pains, and the daily rhythms of life inside the organi- 
zation. A semnple of top cs includes “Selection, Advance- 
ment, and -iecruitment’ (Chapter 1), “Organizational Body 
Language’ (Chapter 2). "The Individual in the Organization” 
(Chapter 4, “Getting Results” (Chapter 7), and ‘’Organiza- 
tional Stress” (Chapter 8). 


Unfortunately, the chapters do not seem to follow any logi- 
cal sequence and the authors fail to link them adequately in 
their secticn introductions. The grouping of categories ap- 
pears both arbitrary and out-of-place with no clear beginning 
or ending. Thus, while the subdivisions may appear to be 
stylistically slean, without an extensive integrative introduc- 
tion or epilzgue, they ere conceptually meaningless. After all, 
the "thick description’ (Geertz, 1973) portrayals do not sub- 
divide into neat conceptual categories as textbooks and 
myopic jou~nal articles would imply. Thus, it becomes an 
ill-fated ef>rt to impose groupings among relatively holistic 
presentations. For example, almost all the articles seem to 
relate to tr individual in the organization, experiencing 
stress, in conflict with others, and functioning in an imper- 
fect organ zational world. 


On the othsr hand, the very strength of the book derives 
from this consistent relationship of themes so that, despite 
the subdiwsions, almost any article or section describes life 
in organizezions in terms of irrational pressures and power 
politics, slppage from organizational goals, and painful con- 
sequences for individual participants. Almost any article can 
stimulate 7ninking. The cumulative impact of all the articles 
as a way cf viewing organizations is sizable. 


There are other weaknesses and strengths to consider. 
Perhaps tFe most glanng (purposeful) omission is the ab- 
sence of systematic theories or research paradigms which 
rigorously seek to uncover the reasons for the disturbingly 
pessimistic or harsh quality of many work lives. This is defi- 
nitely not = book of thsories, models, or quantitative wizar- 
dry. Instead, it is a volume of rich source material which can 
generate ~ypotheses or informally “test” conventional views 
of organizations. The unsystematic and uneven quality of 
many selections may frustrate readers; yet it is valuable for 
the rich texture of the anecdotal and experiential material. 


How useful, then, is Organizational Reality for teaching and 
research purposes? Cur research on administration and or- 
ganizatiors can and should be applied to the consistent 
themes ad the readings. Most selections are simply interest- 
ing for th= counterintuitive notions and challenge to ‘‘taken- 
for-granted”’ assumptions (Davis, 1973} they contain. Of 
course, the academic researcher must perform some “‘trans- 
lation” of zhe ethnographic materials into testable proposi- 
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tions and theories. As such, the book encourages research 
questions closely linked to the demands and realities of or- 
ganizations. 


Moreover, this book can be a valuable supplement to stan- 
dard textbooks. Having used the book in teaching | saw that 
graduate and undergraduate students, alike, found it highly 
readable and even infectious. Most students would read be- 
yond the required section because they enjoyed the mate- 
rial, Although they were a bit disturbed by the distressing 
prospects of life portrayed in most organizations, there was 
a distinct appreciation of the down-to-earth quality of the 
selections. Especially popular ones included, “The Man- 
agement Monopoly” (Robert Vaughn), “The Boss Ought to 
Take More Time Off" (Herbert Meyer), ’’The Politics of 
Seduction” (Doris Kearns), and ‘We're Going to Make You a 
Star” (Sally Quinn). 


This book, in many ways, is not compatible with standard 
O.B. fare, its principles and values. In many instances, the 
selections are directly opposed to conventional wisdom. 
Moreover, chapters in the reader are not aligned in any sim- 
ple or obvious way with typical textbook chapters such as 
motivation, learning, and leadership. The authors’ own at- 
tempt to match their chapters with those of popular organi- 
zational behavior textbooks seems like a forced fit. The 
“realities’’ portrayed in the book are inconsistent with many 
of the values and categories of organizational behavior 
textbooks, Despite these drawbacks, the book's largest con- 
tribution may be its implicit challenge to the field of organi- 
zational behavior to align itself to the realities of organiza- 
tional life. 


Todd D. Jick 

Assistant Professor of Organizational Behavior and Industrial 
Relations 

York University 

Faculty of Administrative Studies 

Downsview, Ontario, Canada M3J 2R6 
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Due to a production problem at Elsevier, 
an earlier version of this book was pub- 
lished without any of the Appendices. 
Entitled The Innovative Organization, this 
earlier incomplete adition is available for 
$9.95 until the faulty press run is de- 
pleted. Readers desiring the complete 
edition should acquire Innovation in Or- 
ganizations. 
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Innovation in Organizations: Innovation Adoption in 
School Organizations.” 

Richard L. Daft and Selwyn W. Becker. New York: Elsevier, 
1978. 277 pp. $15.95. 


George Downs and Lawrence Mohr (1976) published a major 
critique of research on organizational innovation in which 
several majcr suggestions for the modificazion of innovation 
research toward the ends of theory development and cumula- 
tiveness wee made. Although they developed several of the 
prescriptions independently — Downs and Mohr are not refer- 
enced — Richard Daft and Selwyn Becker have demonstrated 
the validity cf many of Downs and Mohr's suggestions in their 
major new book, The Innovative Organization. 


This book is an important contribution to both the empirical and 
the theoretical literature on innovation. More than just impor- 
tant, itis transitional for the field because it crosses the 
methodological Rubicon for innovation research. After this 
book, it will be difficult for researchers and theorists to treat 
innovation a3 a single homogeneous phenomenon in either 
empirical studies or model development. 


Defining innovation as change new relative to its [the organiza- 
tion’s] environment (p. 5), Daft and Becker distinguish innova- 
tion from the more generic change concept— behavior new to 
the adapting organization — with innovation seen as one subset 
of organizational change. Three propositions form the core of 
the original model: organizational innovativaness increases as 
(1) the incentives for innovation increase, {2) the efficiency of 
organizational mechanisms for developing innovation alterna- 
tives increases, and (3) the presence of orcanizational charac- - 
teristics enabling innovation increases (pp. 9-17). The causal 
flow (p. 16) ndicates incentives and alternétives produce inno- 
vation proposals. The enabler variables then function to pro- 
duce decisions to adopt the innovation procosals. A crucial step 
for any innovation idea is for it to become én innovation 
proposal. Out of several hundred innovation proposals iden- 
tified in the study, only “about half a dozen” were not adopted 
(p. 39). This initial model evolved from Becxer’s (Becker and 
Whisler, 1957: 466—468) earlier thinking about innovation. 


The study itself is a longitudinal investigation of 13 suburban 
Chicago high schoo! distncts. The district not individual 
schools, fo-med the unit of analysis. The districts were 
studied over two time periods: 1959-1964 and 1968-1972. 


The first stage of the data analysis utilized bivariate correlations 
and multiple regression to evaluate severa hypotheses. The 
hypotheses identified three sets of variables: (1) those that 
would increase school cistnct incentives to innovate (commu- 
nity education level, superintendent and school board goals for 
quality); (2) those that would increase the rumber of alternative 
innovation ideas (teacher professionalism, teacher travel, non- 
teaching time for teachers, administrative ratio, and the availa- 
bility of certified non-teaching staff); and (3) those that would 
facilitate or snable the district to adopt the innovation (organiza- 
tional slack, perceived slack, size, complexity, growth, decen- 
tralization, and favorable attitudes of the superintendent and 
school board toward inrovation). 


Rather than being inhibited by having a daza set with only 13 
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cases, Daft and Becker provide a fine illustration of Bidgman’s 
(1950: 351) description of the scientific method: “doing one’s 
damnedest with one’s mind, no holds barred.” First calculating 
the zero-order correlations between the variables and different 
types of innovation, the core of the analysis is the use of 
multiple regression and the subsequent cross-validation of the 
multiple regression results from one time period to the other.. 


The multiple regression strategy was a curve-fitting procedure 
with the goal of obtaining the maximum predictability with the 
fewest variables. The results were amazingly successful. For 
innovations benefiting college-bound students in the 1968— 
1972 period, the regression equation containing four variables 
(community education, elite [superintendent and school board] 
attitude toward innovation, decentralization, and support staff 
ratio) explained 96 percent of the variance (adjusted R2=.95). 
For innovations benefiting terminal students during the same 
time period, growth rate, support staff ratio, travel expenditures 
per teacher, and elite attitude toward innovation explained 77 
percent of the variance in adoption decisions (adjusted R?=.66). 
These strikingly high amounts of explained variance support 
the overall model and the importance of distinguishing types of 
innovation. 


The cross-validation was also very impressive. Although decen- 
tralization had not been measured in the 1959—1964 period, the 
result of applying the best-fit equation from the 1968—1972 
period, minus decentralization, to the 1959—1964 data, pro- 
duced a correlation of r=.78 (R2=.60) between predicted and 
actual innovation. The use of other variables, working from 
1968-1972 to 1959-1964 and from 1959-1964 to 1968-1972, 
produced similarly high correlations between predicted and 
actual innovation. Researchers contemplating the use of 
cross-validation in their own research will benefit from an 
examination of its presentation in this volume. Daft and Becker 
employ the technique skillfully and describe it clearly. 


A problem in the analysis concerns the discussion of intercorre- 
lated independent variables (pp. 60-62), which speaks of 
possible direct and indirect effects, yet the authors do not 
perform a path analysis to investigate these possibilities. Since 
the explication of direct and indirect effects is one of the major 
virtues of path analysis, its absence is curious. 


A second problem involves the authors’ dismissal of organiza- 
tional slack as an important force in the innovation process 
(p.60), at least for innovations in their data benefiting college- 
bound students. This could be due to their operationalization of 
slack: the percentage increase in educational expenditures per 
pupil during the time period (p. 32). This operationalization does 
not control for inflation which is a necessity if this approach is to 
be employed. However, since perceived slack also did not have 
an impact on college-oriented innovation — an intervening 
variable through which slack is likely to have an impact — the 
author's conclusion is plausible despite an operationalization 
problem. The finding that cost of innovation was not an 
important factor in adoption decisions (pp. 41—45) also supports 
the conclusion about slack. 


. Probing the innovation process more deeply, the authors 
investigated the source of innovation proposals and the impact 
of teacher professionalism (proportion of teachers with a 
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master’s degree) on innovation adoption. Investigating the 
source of innovation revealed strong support for William Evan's 
(1966) trickle-up/trickle-down hypothesis. Evan (1966: 53) 
suggested, and Daft and Becker demonstrate, that administra- 
tive ideas and innovations originate with administrators at the 
top of the organization and “trickle down’’; technical ideas and 
innovation originate deep in the organization’ s technical core 
and “‘trickle up’’ the hierarchy. 


Professionalism was also an important variable in the innovation 
process. The authors found that districts with the most profes- 
sionalized teachers had the highest rates of technical (educa- 
tional) innovation. As teacher professionalism decreased, more 
technical innovations were initiated by administrators, but this 
did not offset the effects of reduced professionalism. 


Following the empirical analysis, the authors reevaluated their 
original model. Included in this reevaluation is a refined typology 
of innovation (pp. 122-127) based on earlier work by Zaltman, 
Duncan, and Holbeck (1973). This typology is of major impor- 
tance to researchers who wish to follow the prescription of 
both the authors and Downs and Mohr (1976) that types of 
innovation should be distinguished. 


The authors elaborate on their theory by emphasizing the 
importance of rationality as a motivation to adopt innovations 

` (rationality being defined as the selection of altematives per- 
ceived to be positively related to goal attainment, p. 128). 
Interestingly, a substantial number of innovations adopted (39 
percent} were not the result of ideas generated in the search for 
solutions to existing problems. Instead, the ideas themselves 
seemed to produce a perceived performance gap, and hence, a 
felt need to innovate. 


Distinguishing the concepts of complexity and professionalism, 
data from Hage and Aiken's (1970) well-known work on change 
are reinterpreted. Whereas Hage and Alken (1970: 84) attrib- 
uted change to organizational complexity and decentraliza- 
tion, Daft and Becker (pp. 144—145) argue that profes- 
sionalism should replace complexity in the explanation. 


In an interesting departure frem commonly held views, the 
authors also argue that organization members are not as 
resistant to rational innovation (innovation directed toward goal 
achievement) as they have often been characterized (e.g., 
Merton, 1968: 249-260). While they do not argue that people 
accept innovation without resistance, this resistance is seen as 
much lower than is usually perceived, that is, when the 
innovation is perceived as rational” as the authors have 
defined rationality. 


An important advance made in this volume is the synthesis 
of the garbage can model of organization (Cohen, March, 
and Olson, 1972) with Weick’s concept of loose coupling 
(1974, 1976). The garbage can framework is used to explain 
why different types of innovations originate in different 
parts of the organization (pp. 168-175). It also helps explain 
the importance of rationality (pp. 176-177). Fitting well with 
the garbage can framework, the concept of an “idea cham- 
pion” — an individual who sponsors and promotes a specific 
innovation alternative — is developed as an important de- 
terminant of innovation. 
16VASO ` | 
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The volume concludes with a chapter presenting several 
normative ideas for developing innovative organizations: de- 
centralizing school districts, hiring superintendents who sup- 
port innovation, hiring more professional teachers, and es- 
tablishing organizational climates supportive of innovation. 
The practitioner is presented with a series of suggestions 
that can be translated into concrete action. As the change 
recommendations are generalized beyond school districts, 
the recommendations become more tenuous as the dis- 
tance from the data base increases. More research is re- 
quired before the suggestions can be firmly made for a 


larger set of organizations. 


This book is important and seminal in several ways. It offers 
an integrated model of the innovation process which was 
empirically tested and augmented following the empirical 
testing. Furthermore, the model is integrated with larger 
components of organizational theory. Representing the tran- 
sition to a new method of innovation research and theory 
construction, Innovation in Organizations will be required for 
anyone working in the area of innovation for many years to 
come. It is also a significant contribution to the general liter- 


ature on organizations. 


Allen C. Bluedorn 


Assistant Professor of Organizational Behavior 


Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 16802 
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and page nunbers where aprropnate. Do not use “ibid.,” “op. ch., 
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cit.”; specif: subsequent citations of the same source in the same way as the 


first citation Examples follow: 


1. If the author's name is in the text, follow it with the year in parentheses. 


[‘... Evan ( 353) has advocated... 
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references x8 separated by semicolons. [”’. .. 


1960).""] 


. 11 the author's name is not in the text, 
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2. Inthe caz3 of dual authorship, give both authors’ last names; but in the case 
of four or mae authors, give only the first author s name followed by etal, ["’. 


(Merck and =ord, 1984; Dill etal., 1966). . 
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This stucy employs a multivariate analysis of time series 
data on ell major league baseball teams between 1920 - 
and 1972 to assess the relative adequacy of three alterna- 
tive theo-ies concerning managerial succession and or- 
ganizaticnal performance. A path model of the relation- 
ships among past team performance, the frequency of 
managemal succession, the rate of personnel turnover, 
and current team performance indicates that the fre- 
quency cf succession is negatively related to team. per- 
formance. However, the frequency of succession explains 
only a very small proportion of the variance in team per- 
formanc. An analysis of covariance employed to assess 
the effeczs of the type of succession on current team 


‘performence, while controlling for past team perform- 


ance, incicates that managerial succession between sea- 
sons is associated with an improvement in team per- 
formanc2 and that outside succession is associated with 
a detericration in team performance. Although there are 
significa 1t differences in the effects of different types of 
managema! succession on team performance, the type of 
succession explains only a small proportion of the vari- 
ance in t3am performance. 


The relatonship between managerial succession and organi- 
zational performance remains, even after two decades of 
intermittent research, one of the most intriguing problems in 
the sociclogy of organizations. As Grusky observes, ‘The ` 
universalty of succession in formal organizations and the 
tendency. of the process to promote instability combine to 
make this phenomenon of crucial importance to organiza-. 
tional theory” (1960: 115). There are at least three theories 
about the relationship of managenal succession to organiza-. 


' tional performance. One theory claims that succession im- 
_ proves parformance, one asserts that succession disrupts - 
_ performence, and the third maintains that succession has no 


effect or performance. Despite the contributions of several 
research2rs, considerable ambiguity remains over the rela- 
tive adecuacy of these theories (Hall, 1977: 253). Given the 
“crucial Priportance” of this problem, there is a clear need 
for an empirical analysis that can elucidate, in a rigorous and 
systema‘ic manner, the relationship between managenal 
succession and organizational performance. 


With theexception of two early case studies of industrial 
plants, tre empirical research on managerial succession and 
organizat onal performance has focused primarily on sport 
teams, especially professional baseball teams. The rationale 
for seleczing professional baseball teams as the units of 
analysis ~vas first explicated by Grusky (1963). One of the 
recurrent problems in organizational sociology is the com- ° 
parability of different organizations. Organizations vary con- 
siderably in terms of their size, goals, internal structures, and 
external anvironments. Professional baseball teams have the 
advantac= of being highly comparable on each of these var- 
lables. They also provide the researcher with quantitative 
measures of organizational performance on an annual basis - 
over rela ively long periods of time. And since professional 
baseball .eams are relatively small argane sons: they pro- 
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vide a critical test for those theories which presume that 
managenal succession has an impact on organizational per- 
formance. 


The present analysis constitutes a replication and an exten- 
sion of the original research on managenal succession and 
organizational performance among professional baseball 
teams. It proceeds from the premise that the inability of 
these earlier studies conclusively to confirm or reject any of 
the different theories of succession and performance is at- 
tributable to limitations inherent in the analytical methods 
employed in those studies. This analysis does not represent 
a critique, methodological or otherwise, of these pioneer 
‘studies of this problem. Nevertheless, it does propose to 
resolve some of the ambiguities raised by these earlier 
studies. Specifically, this study employs a multivariate 
analysis of time senes data in order to examine in some 
detail the relationship of managerial succession to organiza- 
tional performance among professional baseball teams. 


It must 9e noted, at the outset, that this issue is theoreti- 
cally and empirically distinct from the issue of whether or 
not different managers have any long-term effect on organi- 
zational performance. An analysis of manager effects, as 
opposed to the effects of managerial succession, involves a 
decomposition of the variance in organizational performance 
attributeble to different managers (Lieberson and O’Connor, 
1972). Such an analysis is beyond the scope of the present 
study. 


STUDIES OF SUCCESSION AND PERFORMANCE 

The study of managenal succession and its impact on or- 
ganizational performance has its origins in the field research 
on industrial bureaucracy conducted by Gouldner (1954). In 
this cas3 study of a gypsum plant, Gouldner observed a 
change of managers that disrupted the operations of the 
plant and eventually culminated in a wildcat strike. However, 
in a case study of another industnal organization, an au- 
tomobile assembly line, Guest (1962) observed a change of 
managers that resulted in an improvement in plant perform- 
ance. In comparing these two studies, Guest noted that 
both cases of managenal succession were prompted by 
poor plant performance. He argued that the different results 
obtained in each plant were attributable to the different 
types of administrative actions taken by each manager. 
Moreovar, Guest concluded that these different courses of 
action were dictated by the conditions within each plant. 
Although these two case studies identified the impact of 
managerial succession on organizational performance as an 
important problem in the sociology of organizations, they 
were unable to establish any systematic relationship be- 
tween succession and performance. 


The first quantitative analysis of this problem was conducted 
‘by Grusxy (1963). In his study, Grusky examined the rela- 
tionship between the number of managenal changes and 
the average team standing among 16 professional baseball 
teams. In general, he concluded that “rates of administrative 
succession and degree of organizational effectiveness are 
negatively correlated” (1963: 21). In other words, teams 
with more changes of managers tend to have lower average 
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team standings than t2ams with fewer changes of manag- 
ers. Grusky also concluded that “a change in the rate of 
administrative succession is negatively correlated with a 
change in organizatioral effectiveness” (1963: 21). For 
example, an increase in the rate of managenal succession 
tends to result in a decline in the average team standing. 
Conversely, a decrease in the rate of managarial succession 
is associated with an increase in the average team standing. 
Grusky did not impute any causal priority to either team 
performance or managerial succession, because he assumed 
that there is a negativa reciprocal relationship between 
these two variables. In particular, he proposed a ‘‘vicious- 
circle” theory, which states that poor team performance 
leads to managerial succession, which, in turn, leads to a 
further deterioration in team performance. He explicitly con- 
trasted this theory with the “common-sense” theory, which 
assumes that managerial succession leads to an improve- 
ment in team performance. 


Both the “common-sense” and “‘vicious-circle’’ theories 
were challenged in a subsequent study conducted by Gam- 
son and Scotch (1964. They advocated instead a “ritual- 
scapegoating’”’ theory, which assumes that managerial suc- 
cession has no significant impact upon team performance. 
This theory maintains that managers are replaced during 
“slumps,” periods of deteriorating team performance, which 
are largely unavoidable but temporary. Since the deteriora- 
tion is only temporary, team performance often improves 
following a change of managers. Nevertheless, the replaced 
manager is only a “scapegoat,” according to this theory, 
because managerial succession has no long-term effect on 
team performance. In their analysis, Gamson and Scotch 
compared the performance of several teams before and 
after midseason changes of managers, since a change of 
managers during a season is presumably more disruptive 
than a change of maragers between Seasons. Specifically, 
they examined chang2s in the winning percentages of 22 
teams with midseason changes of managers. Gamson and 
Scotch found that mcst of these teams performed better 
during the period immediately succeeding the change of 
managers than during the period immediately preceding the 
change. However, there was very little evidence of any im- 
provement in team performance over the entire season as 
the result of a change in managers. Although they found 
some support for both the “common-sense” and the 
“ritual-scapegoating” theories, Gamson and Scotch con- 
cluded that "it still remains to be established that the field 
manager has any effect on team performanze” (1964: 72). 


In a replication and extension of the Gamson and Scotch _ 
study, Grusky (1964) examined the effect of the type of 
succession on team cerformance. He distinguished among 
inside successors, managers hired from inside the team, 
and outside successors, those hired from outside the team. 
In his analysis, Gruskw compared the winning percentages 
before and after a change of managers of 23 teams with 
midseason changes cf managers. He found that inside suc- 
cession was associated with an improvement in team per- 
formance. However, outside succession was not associated 
with either an improvament or a deterioration in team per- 
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formance. Furthermore, in order to control for the temporary 
“slumps” in team performance prior to the change of man- 
agers, Grusky compared team-winning percentages after the 
change of managers with team-winning percentages for the 
previous season. He found that inside succession was as- 
sociated with an improvement in team performance, 
whereas outside succession was associated with some de- 
terioration in team perfornance. In general, Grusky asserted 
that “inside successors tend to be less disruptive than out- 
side successors” (1964: 74). 


Some of these same issues were examined by Eitzen and 
Yetman (1972) in their study of managerial change and or- 
ganizational effectiveness among college basketball teams. 
Their analysis was based upon data on the number of coach- 
ing changes and the team-winning percentages for a sample 
of 129 college teams between 1930 and 1970. On the basis 
of the correlation between the number of coaching changes 
and the overall winning percentage of the team dunng this 
period, Eitzen and Yetman concluded that “there was some 
tendency for schools with high winning percentages to have 
lower rates of coaching turnover” (1972: 111). They also 
examined change in team performance following a change 
of coaches. The results of a simple comparison of team 
performance for the season pror to the change with team 
performance for the season following the change of 
coaches indicated that “a coaching change tends to improve 
team performance” (1972: 112). However, Eitzen and Yet- 
man suggested that this finding may be the result of a 
“regression effect,” since “poor teams tend to improve the 
following year and successful teams tend to deteriorate 
strictly as a matter of probability” (1972: 113). In order to 
control for this regression effect, they compared team per- 
formance for the season after the change of coaches with 
the average team performance for the five seasons before 
the change. On the basis of this comparison, Eitzen and 
Yetman concluded that “a coaching change makes no dif- 
ference in team effectiveness” (1972: 113). 


These studies suggest that the problem of succession and 
performance involves at least two conceptually distinct is- 
sues. One is the relationship between the frequency of 
managerial succession and organizational performance. The 
other is the impact of the type of managerial succession on 
organizational performance. In both cases, the possibility of 
a regression effect exists, that is, teams performing below 
the average for all teams are more likely, in general, to show 
an improvement in team performance than teams perform- 
ing above the average. This pattern is especially problematic, 
since managerial succession often occurs during a period of 
poor team performance. The only solution is to examine the 
effects of either frequency of succession or type of succes- 
sion on current team performance, while controlling for the 
effect of past team performance. 


SAMPLE AND MEASURES 


In order to examine these issues, this analysis uses time 
series data on all major league baseball teams from 1920 to 
1973. Since the basic unit of analysis is the team during a 
given season, there is a total of 934 observations. Much of 
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the data >n the annual performance of each major league 
team wæ obtained from The Sport Encyclopedia: Baseball 
(Neft et a., 1974). Biographical data on the managers were 
obtained From Who’s Who in Professional Baseball (Karst 
and Jones, 1973). Additional data were obtained from The 
Baseball Encyclopedia (MacMillan, 1974), Official Baseball 
Register iDouchant and Marcin, 1976), and The Official En- 
cyclopeda of Baseball (Turkin and Thompson, 1972). Finally, 
these scurces were supplemented, whenever necessary, by 
data obte ned from microfilm copies of the New York Times 
and otha major metropolitan newspapers. 


The meesure of organizational performance employed in this 
study is ` ^ne winning percentage of a team. It must be noted 
that the concept of “performance” is used rather than the 
more ge-eral concept of “effectiveness,” since team effec- 
tiveness undoubtedly involves several factors (Steers, 1975). 
Howeve team-winning percentage is certainly a major 
component of team effectiveness. This particular measure 
possess=s several theoretical and methodological advan- 
tages ov=r alternative measures of team performance. First, 
team-witning percentage is a ratio measure of team per- 
formanc=, with an expected value of .500 for all teams in a 
given ye=r, which is generally comparable over different 
teams amd different time periods. Those teams with winning 
percentages over .500 are considered to have had winning 
seasons whereas those teams with percentages below 
.500 are considered to have had losing seasons. Second, the 
winning >ercentage for a team is perfectly related to its 
standing within its league or division. Team standings are 
generall. not comparable over time, because of the change 
from league standings to division standings with the expan- 
sion of t-e leagues and their separation into regional divi- 
sions. Tr rd, team-winning percentage permits a relatively 
detailed quantitative assessment of the impact of managerial 
successon on team performance. 


There am several other vanables, in addition to team per- 
formanc, which are relevant to this analysis. One of these 
is the frequency of managerial succession, defined as the 
numberof new managers hired by a team between the end 
of the por season and the end of the current season. As a 
result, it ncludes both managerial succession between sea- 
sons anal succession during a season. Similarly, all managers 
are classe fied as either inside successors or outside succes- 
sors on he basis of their relationship to the team in ques- 
tion durig the previous season. If a manager was employed 
by the team, either as a player or a coach, for at least one 
season fnmediately preceding the change of managers, he 
is classi” ed as an inside successor. All othar managers are 
classified as outside successors, even if they had some pre- 
vious af“ liation with the team in the more distant past. 
Another variable of interest is rate of personnel turnover, 
defined as the number of new starting players in a given 
season. New starting players are those that were not among 
the staring players during the prior season, although they 
may have been among the starting players during some 
other season. For the purposes of this analysis, starting 
players are defined as the eight infielders and outfielders 
who stated the most games in a season and the five pitch- 
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Although the distribution of team- 
winning percentage approximates a nor- 
mal distribution, it does have a slight 
negative skew of —0.220. In other words, 
there are more teams with extremely 
low team-winning percentages than 
there are teams with extremely high 
tearn-winning percentages. This suggests 
a tendency for performance to decline 
among teams that are either at the top 
or naar the bottom of their league or 
division standings. 


ers who pitched the most innings in a season. Con- 
sequently, the maximum value for rate of personnel turnover 
is 13. 


lt must be pointed out that the performance of a team is 
relatively invariant from one season to the next. The stan- 
dard deviation for team-winning perce“tage for all major 
league teams between 1920 and 1975 's .088. Since team- 
winning percentage is approximately n, rmally distributed, 
this implies that about 68 percent of alijteams have team 
winning percentages ranging between .412 and .588.1 How- 
aver, this standard deviation measures the variability in per- 
formance across different teams, as well as the vanability in 
performance of each team over time. A more appropriate 
measure of the variability in team performance for any given 
team is the standard deviation in the team-winning percent- 
age for that team over time. The average of these standard 
deviations in team-winning percentage for each team is 
.058. In short, there is more variability in the performance of 
different teams at any given point in time than in the per- 
formance of any given team over time. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


The first issue involved in the problem of managenal suc- 
cession and team performance, the impact of frequency of 
succession upon performance, can be assessed by examin- 
ing the relationship between the number of managerial 
changes between the end of the prior season and the end 
of the current season and team performance during the cur- 
rent season. On the basis of earlier research, it is anticipated 
that the frequency of succession is negatively related to 
team performance. However, a systematic analysis of this 
issue must also consider other relevant variables that are 
related to succession that also affect performance, such as 
team performance during the prior season. Although team 
performance during the prior season is positively related to 
team performance during the current season, team perform- 
ance during the prior season is negatively related to the 
frequency of succession between the end of the prior sea- 
son and the end of the current season. Therefore, a sys- 
tematic analysis of this issue must consider the effect of 
past team performance on the frequency of succession as 
well as the independent effects of both past team perform- 
ance and the frequency of succession on current team per- 
formance. 


In addition, an analysis of the relationship between manage- 
rial succession and team performance must also consider 
the influence of the rate of personnel turnover among start- 
ing players, as an intervening variable, upon team perform- 
ance. Since a new manager often resorts to new starting 
players in an attempt to improve team performance, it is 
anticipated that the rate of personnel turnover is positively 
related to the frequency of managenal succession and nega- 
tively related to past team performance. Moreover, it is an- 
ticipated that personnel turnover among starting players is 
negatively related to current team performance, because 
new players are probably as disruptive of team performance 
as new managers. 
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The Durbin-Watson statistic was em- 
ployed to test for significant autocorrela- 
tion. Although the power of this test is 
reduced when there is a lagged depen- 
dent variable among the independent var- 
iables, it can be used when the sample 
size is sufficiently large and when there 
are other exogenous variables among the 
independent variables (Malinvaud, 1970: 
462—486; Theil, 1971: 199-201). 


Managerial Succession 


Table 1 : 





CorrelationmMatrix for Model of Managerial Succession and Team 
Performanee 


Variable® Por Pi. S; Ti 

Pos 1.000 681 -.188  -.517 
P, 1.000  —.221 -.476 
St 1.000 132 
Ti 1.000 
Mean .500 .500 36 5.20 
S.D. .088 088 .58 2.01 


*P,, —Tear.-winning percentage prior season 
P, =Jearmwinning percentage current season 
$, =Freqzsncy of manacerial succession current year 
T, =Ratecof personnel turnover current year 





The corre ations among all of these variables are presented 
in Table ~ along with the mean and standard deviation for 
each vanzble. It can be seen that all of the correlations are 
in the predicted directions. Past team performance is posi- 
tively relefed to current team performance and negatively 
related beth to the frequency of managerial succession and 
to the rat of personnel turnover. The frequency of manage- 
rial succession is pos tively related to the rate of personnel 
turnover =nd negatively related to current team performance. 
Finally, t-s rate of personnel turnover is negatively related to 
current team perforrance. 


The relatonships among the variables involved in this model 
of manacerial succession and team performance can be 
examinec in greater detail using path analysis, which reveals 
the direc and indirect effects of each variable upon sub- 
sequent ~ariables. It & possible to construct a path model in 
this case-Decause the temporal and causal priority of the 
variables 3s relatively unequivocal (Heise, 1969). Since these 
vanables~orm a fully recursive path model that is just- 
identifiec, the parameters of the model, the path coeffi- 
cients, cen be estimated using ordinary least-squares tech- 
niques.2 he path diagram for this model is presented in the 
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Figure. Pat? diagram of managerial succession and team performance. 
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A separate analysis examining the inde- 
pendent effects of turnover among 
pitchers and tumover among other 
infielders and outfielders on current team 
performance yields essentially the same 
results. However, this analysis indicates 
that turnover among pitchers is much 
less important than tumover among other 
infielders and outfielders in the prediction 
of current team performance. 


Figure. The only exogenous variable in the model is past 
team performance, which influences the frequency of man- 
agerial succession and the rate of personnel turnover, as 
well as current team performance. Managerial succession, in 
turn, influences the rate of personnel turnover and current 
team performance. Finally, the rate of personnel turnover 
influences current team performance. The path coefficients 
for this model are presented in Table 2, along with the coef- 
ficients of determination for each equation. Each coefficient 
of determination indicates the proportion of the variance in 
the dependent variable attributable to the independent vari- 
ables tn that equation. 


The results of this path model indicate that past team per- 
formance is a major determinant of current team perform- 
ance, even with the inclusion of the frequency of manage- 
rial succession and the rate of personnel turnover in the 
model. Indeed, team performance during the prior season, 
both directly and indirectly through managerial succession 
and personnel tumover, accounts for 46 percent of the vari- 
ance in team performance during the current season. The 
incremental contribution of the frequency of managerial suc- 
cession, both directly and indirectly through personnel turn- 
over, is only about 1 percent. However, given the size of the 
sample, even this relatively small increment is statistically 
significant at the .001 probability level. Finally, the incremen- 
tal contribution of the rate of personnel turnover is only 
about 2 percent. Two conclusions are immediately evident. 
First, current team performance is largely attributable to past 
team performance. Second, the frequency of managerial 
succession has only a small negative effect upon current 
team performance, although this effect is not entirely insig- 
nificant. 


Table 2 





Path Coefficients for Model of Managerial Succession and Team 
Performance 


Independent variables 


Dependent 

variable Py S: Te R? 
S, —.188° 035 
E —.511° .036 269 
P, . 579° —.091° —.165° 493 


Significant at the .001 probability level 





The second issue in the problem of managerial succession 
and team perfomance concerns the impact of the type of 
managerial succession upon team performance. in order to 
assess this impact, it is necessary to differentiate bétween 
the various types of succession. On the one hand, it is 
possible to distinguish between managerial succession dur- 
ing a season and succession between seasons. On the 
other hand, it is possible to distinguish between inside suc- 
cessors and outside successors. These two criteria yield 
four distinct types of managerial succession: inside succes- 
sion between seasons, inside succession during a season, 
outside succession between seasons, and outside succes- 
sion during a season. In addition to these four categories of 
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managerial succession, the analysis mustiallow for two 
other catecories. One category is simply a control category 
for the ces9 of no managenal succession, while the other 
category 3 for the case of multiple succession involving 
more tha one chang2 >f managers between the end of the 
prior season and the erd of the current season. Although 
the category of multiple succession is important in its own 
right, it ismot feasible to differentiate between inside and 
outside sriccession in cases of multiple succession. 


The mostcbvious method of assessing the impact of the 
type of managerial succession on team performance is sim- 
ply to examine the average team-winning percentage for 
each category of maragerial Succession. However, such an 
analysis i£ unsatisfactory because it neglects the fact that 
different -ypes of manegerial succession are associated with 
differences in past team performance. The average team- 
winning c2rcentages during the prior season and the current 
season ar2 presented in Table 3 for each of the five 
categories of managerial succession, as well as for the con- 


Table 3 





Type of Managerial Succession and Team-Winning Percentage during 
Current Se-son and Prior Season 





Current Prior 





Type of managerial succession season season 
None (N =62 0) 513 512 
Inside betwgen seasons (V=37) 513 492 
Inside durin 1 season (N =35) ; 479 501 
Outside betv3en seasons ‘WV =1 18) 478 .456 
Outside durng season (N =5?) 452 480 
Multiple {N =<6) 445 A471 





trol categp y of no succession. Teams with no managerial 
successicr performed Detter, in genera!, than teams with 
some forr of manag2nal succession. Teams with inside 
successes performed better, during both the current sea- 
son and tna prior seascn, than teams with outside succes- 
sors. Moreover, teams with managerial succession between 
seasons merformed better during the current season than 
teams wth succession during a season, although they per- 
formed v crse during the prior season. Finally, teams with 
multiple succession ce-formed worse, in general, than 
teams wEhout multiple succession. An analysis of variance, 
using the type of managerial succession as the categorical 
independent variable, accounts for 5 percent of the variance 
in team ¢2-formance during both the current season and the 
prior season. |In short. the different types of managerial suc- 
cession Æe associated with differences in both current and 
past team performance. 


One resorution to this problem is simply to compare the 
differences in averag2 <eam-winning percentages from the 
prior season to the current season for each of the 

categories of managenal succession. This procedure is 
equivalert to a compartson of the average differences in 
team-wirning percentages. Such a comparison indicates that 
successicn between seasons is less disruptive to team per- 
formance than succession during a season. However, there 
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This technique provides results that are 
essentially identical with these obtained 
from an analysis of variance on the re- 
sidual scores created from the regression 
of current team performanca on past 
team performance (Cohen end Cohen, 
1975: 382-3889). 

5 


it can be argued that this technique 
yields somewhat conservatve estimates 
of the effects of differant t-pes of man- 
agerial succession on currert team per- 
formance, due to the fact that the con- 
trol variable or covariate, paat team per- 
formance, affects the type of managerial 
succession as well as curre xt team per- 
formance. 


are no clear differences, on the basis of this comparison, 
between teams with inside successors and those with out- 
side successors. It is clear that multiple succession ts as- 
sociated with a deterioration in team performance. Con- 
versely, no succession is associated with a slight improve- 
ment in team performance. Although these comparisons are 
intuitively appealing because of their simplicity, they are 
somewhat suspect on methodological grounds. The major 
problem involves the familiar but paradoxical “regression 
effect" common to many longitudinal studies. In its simplest 
terms, the regression effect suggests that the best estimate 
of team performance in a given season is somewhere be- 
tween the average team performance for all teams and the 
team performance for that particular team during the prior 
season. On the average, teams that perform above average 
one season can be expected to perform worse the next 
season. Conversely, teams that perform below average one 
season can be expected to perform better the next season. 


The most satisfactory resolution to this problem involves a 
Statistical technique known as covariance adjustment, which 
adjusts the differences in team performance during the cur- 
rent season by the type of managerial succession for the 
differences in team performance during the prior season.4 
This is accomplished by performing an analysis of 
covariance with team performance during the current sea- 
son as the dependent vanable, type of managerial succes- 
sion as the categorical independent variable, and team per- 
formance during the pnor season as the control variable or 
covanate. The adjusted effects of managerial succession on 
team performance are those differences in team perform- 
ance during the current season by the type of managenal 
succession that might be expected if there were no differ- 
ences in team performance during the prior season (Blalock 
1972: 491—498). In other words, this technique eliminates 
the effect of pnor performance on current performance in 
assessing the impact of the type of managerial succession.§ 


The unadjusted and adjusted effects of each type of mana- 
gerial succession on team performance during the current 
season are presented in Table 4 for each of the five 
categories of managerial succession, as well as for the con- 
trol category of no succession. These effects are expressed 
as deviations from the expected winning percentage of .500. 
The unadjusted effects correspond directly to the expected 
changes in team-winning percentages during the current 
season for each category of managerial succession, as de- 


Table 4 





Unadjusted and Adjusted Effects of Managerial Succession upon 
Team-Winning Percentage 


Unadjusted Adjusted 


Type of managerial succession effects effects 
None (V=620} 013 . G04 
Inside between seasons (N =37} 013 O17 
inside during season (V=35} ~,021 ~,023 
Outside between seasons {VN =118} — 022 .006 
Outside during season (N =57) — 048 —.036 
Multiple W =36) ~.056 ~ 037 
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The adjusted effects of the type of man- 
agenal succession on current team per- 
formance remain essentially unchanged 
even when team performance two $98- 
sons prior to the current season is added 
as a second contro! variable or covariate. 
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rived from the means presented in Table 4. The adjusted 
effects rmpresent the expected changes.in team-winning 
percentages during the current season for each category of 
manageral succession with the introduction of team-winning 
percentage during the pror season as a control variable. 
These results demonstrate that managerial succession be- 
tween seasons produces an improvement in team perform- 
ance, wr 3reas succession during a season produces a de- 
terioraticn in team performance. Moreover, the results of 
this coveriance adjustment Indicate that inside succession is 
less disrmptive to tearr performance than outside succes- 
sion. Finally, no succession yields a slight improvement in 
team perormance, whereas multiple succession yields a 
significamt deterioration in team performance. In general, the 
effects C the different types of succession on subsequent 
team pecormance are less pronounced after the introduc- 
tion of past team performance as a control variable.® 


Give the relatively small effects of the different types of 
manager al succession on subsequent team performance, it 
is neceszary to examine the importance of succession as an 
explanaton of the variance in team performance. It has 
been noted that a simple analysis of variance, using the type 
of succeésion as a categorical variable, explains only 5 per- 
cent of tie variance in current performance. However, such 
an analys s ignores the importance of past team perform- 
ance as a determinant of current team performance. Specifi- 
cally, the earlier analysis reveals that team-winning percent- 
age durir3 the prior season explains 46 percent of the vari- 
ance in t2am-winning percentage during the current season. 
An analyzis of covariance, using the type of managerial suc- 
cession as the categorical variable and past team perform- 
ance as ~ne continuous control variable or covariate, explains 
a total or 49 percent of the variance in current team per- 
formance. Although the incremental contribution of the type 
of succeésion is only about 3 percent, it is still statistically 
significatt at the .001 probability level. The validity of the 
results ootained from a covariance adjustment rests on the 
assumpton of no interaction (Blalock, 1972: 483-489). A 
separate analysis indicates that there is no significant in- 
teractiorm between past team performance and the type of 
manageral succession. In general, it can be concluded that 
the type of managenal succession has only a relatively small 
effect om team performance, although there are significant 
differencas in the effects of each type of succession. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This ana “sis provides several important results conceming 
the relatanship of managerial succession to organizational 
performance among professional baseball teams. Past team 
performence is related both to the frequency of succession 
and to tra type of succession. There is a negative relation- 
ship between past team performance and the frequency of 
manageral succession. Moreover, teams resorting to suc- 
cession zuring a season performed worse during the prior 
season than teams resorting to succession between sea- 
sons. Similarly, teams resorting to outside succession per- 
formed worse during the prior season than teams resorting 
to insidesuccession. These results confirm that managerial 
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succession is generally precipitated by a deterioration in or- 
ganizational performance. In addition, it can be concluded 
that outside succession often occurs as the result of poor 
organizational performance (Zald, 1970: 248; Perrow, 1972: 
155). Although poor team performance often precipitates 
manageria! succession, these results indicate that manage- 
rial succession does not necessarily yield an improvement in 
team performance. The frequency of managerial succession 
is negatively related to subsequent team performance. Most 
of the variance in current team performance is attributable 
to past team performance. Nevertheless, different types of 
managerial succession yield significant differences in sub- 
sequent team performance, even controlling for past team 
performance. In general, succession between seasons is 
more likely to improve team performance than succession 
during a season. Similarly, inside succession is less likely to 
disrupt team performance than outside succession. 


The results of this analysis resolve some of the issues 
raised by the original theoretical debate concerning the ef- 
fects of managerial succession on organizationa! perform- 
ance among professional baseball teams. Managenal suc- 
cession does have an effect, albeit relatively modest, on 
team performance. However, it must be noted that both the 
“vicious-circle’’ theory (Grusky, 1963) and the “‘ritual- 
scapegoating’”’ theory (Gamson and Scotch, 1964) suggest 
explanatory factors that were not examined in this analysis. 
In particular, this analysis did not examine variations in the 
organizational structures, policies, or environments of these 
teams. It can be assumed that professional baseball teams 
differ considerably with. respect to their organizational struc- 
tures at the managerial level, their policies concerning player 
personnel, and their financial resources. However, as noted 
at the outset, this analysis does not purport to examine 
long-term variations in team performance attnbutable either 
to different managers or to different organizational struc- 
tures, policies, and environments. It addresses only the 
more limited issue of the immediate effects of managerial 
succession on team performance. Moreover, even with re- 
gard to this specific issue, this analysis does not examine 
any of those factors subsumed under the general rubric of 
leadership style. A more complete analysis would have 
examined the interaction of past team performance and the 
leadership style of the successor as they relate to current 
team performance (Fiedler, 1967). Although archival sources, 
such as those employed in this analysis, often provide excel- 
lent time series data, they frequently fail to provide data on 
all of the variables of theoretical interest. 


Given the peculiarities of baseball teams as organizations, it 
is reasonable to speculate on the applicability of these re- 
sults to other types of organizations. To a very large extent, 
the performance of a team depends on the individual per- 
formance of each player on the team. Nevertheless, field 
managers are able to influence team performance in several 
ways. For example, the manager must choose which 
players get an opportunity to play in each game. Also, .the 
manager must make a series of tactical decisions during the 
course of each game. In many respects, the professional 
baseball team resembles a work group similar to those 
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Perhaps the key “alternative strategy’ 
we have in mind is that implied in the 
methodologies of White, Boorman, and 
Breiger (1976), and Burt (1976, 1977} for 
partitioning actors in a network into 
nonoverlapping structurally equivalent 
sets. Blockmodeling algorithms such as 
CONCOR proceed by correlating the col- 
umns of a binary choice matrix so that 
individuals with similar patterns of ties 
with others come to be defined as struc- 
turally equivalent. The practice of “‘stack- 
ing’ cholce matrices for different kinds 
of ties so as to obtain a partitioning 
based on multiple networks is also 
characteristic of this strategy. 
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This stud examines the effects of five attributes — au- 
thority, education, sex, race, and branch assignment — 
on the pr=ximities among the members of five profes- 
sional organizations in networks of instrumental and 
primary r=lations. Sex and race are found to have greater 
influence-on primary ties than instrumental ties. While 
there is sz=me evidence in two organizations that author- 
ity and ecucation affsct instrumental ties more than pri- 
mary ties. the data as a whole favor the hypothesis that 
these twc attributes, which are associated with position 
in the formal division of labor, give rise to both instru- 
mental amd primary zies. These attributes generally serve 
to place Figh status persons in central network positions. 
In one orzanization where these attributes prove to have 
little prec‘ctive power, we examine the effects on-net- 
work form of a confi ct which led to the disintegration of 
the orgar ization shortly after it was surveyed. The fac- 
tions intc which the organization was divided are readily 
apparent. n a spatial representation of the network. In 
conclusicn we review the implications for organizational 
theory ard research of the attribute analysis in conjunc- 
tion with=he case study findings.” 


- INTRODUCTION 


Given the current interest in networks whose nodes are or- 
ganizatior 5 (e.g., Aldrch, 1976; Hall et al., 1977; Turk, 1977), 
it is ironic that the promise of network analysis for the study 
of intraorzanizational structure has yet to be fulfilled. About 
20 years ago, a series of papers recommended sociometric 
methodszand graph theoretic models to students of organi- 
zation (Ce-twright, 1959; Coleman, 1959; Stinchcombe, 
1961), and the same >enod saw the appearance of a 
number c suggestive studies making use of these and re- 
lated app-Daches to tne problem of internal structure (Weiss 
and Jacokson, 1955; White, 1961; Blau, 1962). In recent 
years, however, investigations of intraorganizational relations 
have been few and far between (Rice and Mitchell, 1973) 
despite t te continuing importance of the network idea to 
organizat.onal theory and the development of a host of new 
methods. jor handling network data (Burt, 1976; White, 
Boorman: and Breiger, 1976). This paper examines the con- 
ditions that give rise tọ distinctive patterns of network ties 
among ths employees of five professional organizations. 


METHOL 


Several f=atures of our conceptual and methodological ap- 
proach dstinguish it from alternative strategies one might 
take to tra study of networks.! First, to draw on the distinc- 
tion mad= by White and his colleagues (1976: 731), our 
concern & not with pattems of similarity in the vectors of 
ties indivduals display to others. Rather, we consider: ‘ 

the path= or ‘threads’ in a single network: the manner in 
which lo~g chains of contact wind their way through large 
social syatems.” Indeed, our aim is to account for the length 
of those chains in terms of the attributes of individuals con- 
nected b= them. In organizational research, this focus 
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seems particularly important. While not explicitly addressed 
to communication flows, this study adopts the premise of 
other writers that networks in organizations function chiefly 
as communications media (Guetzkow, 1965; Rogers and 
Agarwala-Rogers, 1976). By examining the characteristics of 
persons in organizations that determine the sequences of 
direct and indirect ties between them, we arive at insights 
into organizational communication processes. Moreover, by 
aggregating ties among individuals who are distributed 
within and between social categories, we achieve an under- 
Standing of the structure in group relations in organizational 
settings (cf. Blau, 1977). 


second, we do not aggregate different kinds of relations, 
but take the view that quite different networks exist simul- 
taneously within the same organization, and that these dif- 
ferent networks may have unique causes and consequences 
in the attributes and behaviors of their members. In particu- 
lar, organizational research can hardly fail to maintain a dis- 
tinction between instrumental ties, those arising in the 
course of performing appointed work roles, and primary ties, 
those informal social relations that have been shown to 
both enhance and impede the attainment of formal organiza- 
tional goals (Gouldner, 1954; Blau, 1955). 


Third, we discem two broad methodological postures one 
might adopt in the study of networks. The first, grounded in 
the traditions of social anthropology (e.g., Mitchell, 1969), 
rests analysis of the network on a detailed ethnography of 
the setting in which it is embedded. An alternative, as- 
sociated with sociometry, accounts for the position of an 
actor or the tie between a pair of actors on the basis of 
relatively permanent and easily measurable characteristics of 
the individual or pair (see Blau, 1962; Mullins, 1968; Rice 
and Mitchell, 1973). But to proceed on the assumption that 
networks are shaped by the enduring attributes of their 
members is to presume that such systems of relations are 
themselves fairly stable and lasting arrangements. A con- 
‘trasting view, to which the ethnographic approach may be 
better suited, is that networks are historically and situation- 
ally specific phenomena, and that only an exploratory, 
broadly focused strategy will permit one to sort out the con- 
ditions behind the relational configurations observed. 


Our study in these and certain other respects is modeled on 
the methodology of Laumann and Pappi’s (1976) recent re- 
search on community influence structures. Taking the dyadic 
relation as their elementary unit of analysis, these inves- 
tigators measured the distances between pairs of actors in 
networks of several different kinds of community-based re- 
lations. A central component of their analysis was to regress 
these distance measures on variables pertaining to the joint 
placement of pairs on occupational, religious, and other di- 
mensions {Laumann and Pappi, 1976: Chap. 8). Yet this 
method was complemented throughout by a rich descriptive 
discussion of the community and its inhabitants, without 
which, as Burt (1977: 561) has noted, the pattems in 
Laumann and Pappi’s data cannot be easily understood. 


The first part of our investigation used data from five organi- 
zations. It attempts to account for the connections between 
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Blau (1977: 199) has recently challenged 
Durkheim's assertion that division of 
labor engenders social integration on the 
ground that functional interdependence 
need not imply that the incumbents of 
occupational positions experience direct 
social contact with ons another. While 
this may be true, it is equally true that 
indirect ties are implied by division of 
labor, and it is not clear from Blau’s (or 
Durkheim's) discussion why social inte- 
gration must be equated with the density 
of direct as opposed to indirect ties. Our 
own discussion indicates that models of 
formal structure in organizations do show 
functional interdependence as typically 
indirect through the connections subordi- 
nates have with their superiors. 


' Work and Frendship Ties 


organizaticnal participants in networks of instrumental and 
primary ties on the basis of attributes they jointly possess. 
Following zhis discussion we take a closer look at one sam- 
pled orgarization in a case study that illustrates dramatically 
how circu nstances unique to a particular organization may 
structure the relations among its members so that the gen- 
eral roles and positions they occupy in the organization and 
in the largar society come to exercise little influence on the 
form the r etwork displays. By combining these approaches 
in a single investigation, it is shown that network patterns in 
organizatiens may be responsive both to situational con- 
tingencies and to lasting characteristics of the actors in- 
volved. 


MEMBER ATTRIBUTES AND NETWORKS OF INSTRU- 
MENTAL AND PRIMARY TIES 


Hypotheses 


The forme! imagery of an organization chart identifies the 
official pcsitions persons occupy as their only attributes rel- 
evant to organizational functioning (Blau and Schoenhen, 
1971: 18) These positions, horizontally and vertically differ- 
entiated, are nodes in a network of instrumental ties 
(Friedell, ~967). Structure is thus portrayed both as a config- 
uration of positions and as a stable set of instrumental rela- 
tions amcng them. These ties, as suggested above, act as 
media for the communication of information and control. 
The occurence of a tie, its content, and whether it is direct 
or indirec’, are all determined by the positions the tie re- 
lates. As Durkheim’s (1933: 79} concept of “organic solidar- 
ity” suggests, the connections woven among vertically simi- 
lar, horizcmtally differentiated positions are those of func- 
tional interdependence, the cooperation of role incumbents 
executinc individual tasks.2 But classical organizational theory 
also asse ts that organizations strive to minimize the extent 
to which zhe relations among vertically similar members are 
founded spon direct, face-to-face interactions. By building in 
a tendency for subordinate exchanges to be mediated by 
superiors the organization achieves a reduction in the com- 
plexity oF its communications network while simultaneously 
maximizing the control it vests in its administrative elite (Cap- 
low, 196<: 76; Katz and Kahn, 1966: 244; Williamson, 1970: 
20). 


Implied here is an important statement regarding the effects 
of organizational positions on intraorganizational networks. 
such models of formal organization as that sketched above 
imply thæ the key channels in an organization are those 
which linx.positions differing in rank or function. Task differ- 
ences elizit cooperation which, in tum, is orchestrated 
through the direct ties subordinates have to superiors. This 
point is advanced as a first hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1a. Differences in attributes associated with different 
formal orcanizational positions promote instrumental ties between 
persons cocupying these different positions. 


But this simple hypothesis of ‘“‘heterophily’’ (Rogers and 
BhowmiL, 1971) is not sufficient to account for the complex- 
ity of ins tTumental ties in organizations. While subordinates’ 
ties to superiors are, on the average, more direct than those 
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to other subordinates, networks of superiors are closely knit. 
The control and coordination functions assigned to these 
positions require the maintenance of direct and efficient 
communication channels among them. This conception of 
how rank shapes the communication network of an organi- 
zation Is described by Blau’s notion (1962) of a differentiating 
effect. Different attributes place certain actors in central 
network locations while distributing others in positions of 
relatively low accessibility. It is predicted that whenever the 
division of labor acquires a hierarchical dimension — as in 
the amounts of power or expertise that incumbents of posi- 
tions command — instrumental ties will take this center- 
periphery form. In particular: 

Hypothesis 1b. instrumental ties among ljow-status members of 
organizations are less direct than instrumental ties between low- 
status and high-status members. But instrumental ties relating 
high-status personnal to one another ére closer yet. 


Where only nonhierarchical differences in positions occur, 
however, the proposition that instrumental ties between in- 
traorganizational divisions (offices, sections, departments) 
will take precedence over instrumental ties within them 
(Hypothesis 1a) may be the appropriate one to advance. 


If the focus is shifted from instrumental to primary ties, it 
may be hypothesized that attributes associated with organi- 
zational positions have a segregating effect, to use Blau's 
terminology, on ties between organizational members. The 
proposition that relations occur between persons who re- 
semble one another is supported by a number of studies 
(Lazarsfeld and Merton, 1954; Rogers and Bhowmik, 1971; 
Laumann, 1973). While most such research has been con- 
ducted outside organizational settings, the same pattern may 
be expected to occur in organizations as well. Because per- 
sons facing similar organizational circumstances are likely to 
develop common interests and perceptions, homophily, not 
heterophily, should be the principle determining primary ties. 
Thus: 

Hypothesis 2. Primary ties occur between organizational partici- 
pants possessing similar attributes. 


If organizational theory asserts that attributes associated 
with formal positions dictate the spread of instrumental ties 
among individual organizational members, what are the attri- 
butes that influence the network of primary ties? There is 
evidence to indicate that primary ties, like instrumental ones, 
arise from the positions persons hold in the organization's 
formal division of labor (Meissner, 1976). Official roles locate 
individuals in physical space and at particular points in the 
workflow, shaping their opportunities to interact and develop 
friendships on the job. We therefore hypothesize that: 


Hypothesis 3. Attributes associated with formal organizational posi- 
tions exercise equal influence on instrumental and primary ties. 


Combining Hypothesis 3 with the previous hypotheses, we 
predict that position in the formal division of labor will affect 
both instrumental and primary ties, but will affect them 
quite differently. 


We also predict that attnbutes not associated with formal 
organizational position will also affect ties between organiza- 
tion members. Sex, race, ethnicity, socioeconomic origins, 
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Although their mode of conceptualizing 
and analyzing such patterns differs nota- 
bly from that adopted here, Miiler, 
Labovitz, and Fry (1975), report findings 
from a previous analysis of the present 
data which suggest a pattern of female 
isolation in organizations. ` 


j 
Os , | 
Work and Friendship Ties | 


and age are among the ascribed attributes which distinguish 
organizational participants from one another. While there is 
little organizational research which takes explicit account of 
these attributes, there is every reason to presume that they 
influence organizational processes in important ways. In- 
deed, Acker and Van Houten (1974) have argued that certain 
widely cited studies in-the organizational literature wrongly 
attributed interaction and behavior pattems due to sex dif- 
ferences among personnel to other organizational vanables.* 
As March and Simon (1958: 167) suggest, differences and 
similarities in ascribed attributes of organization members 
influence their ‘language compatibility,” which in turn af- 
fects the formation of communication channels among 
them. Communications most influenced by ascribed attri- 
butes are those routed through the network of primary ties, 
which is not as constrained by official rules and designs as 
the instrumental network. However, ascribed attributes may 
well influence the network of instrumental ties indirectly by 
affecting the process of assigning persons to formal pesi- 
tions. The hypothesis is: 


Hypothesis 4. Ascribed attributes of organizational participants 
such as sex, race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic background ére 
more likely to influence the structure of primary networks then that 
of instrumental networks. 


To summarize: We predict that attributes associated with 
formal organizational position will tend to promote instru- 
mental ties between persons occupying dissimilar positions 
in the division of labor and primary ties between persons 
occupying similar positions. If such positions are hierarchi- 
cally ranked, however, we predict for instrumental ties a 
centrality hierarchy such that high-status persons will have 
maximum overall connection to others in the network, while 
low-status persons will find themselves in relatively isolated 
network locations. We also predict that ascribed attributes 
such as sex and ethnicity will have stronger effects on the 
structure of primary networks than on that of instrumental 
networks, and that these effects will take the form of closer 
ties between persons having similar attributes. 


Research Design 


A questionnaire survey of the employees of five organiza- 
tions generated the data for this analysis. This survey was 
part of an ongoing effort to collect network data in profes- 
sional and semiprofessional organizations. In all but one of 
the organizations studied, one of the authors or a colleague 
associated with the project had an advisory affiliation. These 
liaisons permitted access and the collection of sociometric 
data at high response rates. The largest organization, FOOD 
RESEARCH (86 respondents), was the research component 
of a national food-processing company. It was staffed by 
professionals trained in fields related to nutrition, their tech- 
nical assistants, and other support staff. This was the only 
profit-oriented organization in the survey; PRIVATE RE- 
SEARCH (59 respondents) was a private survey research or- 
ganization staffed by scientists performing social and psy- 
chological research pertaining to community probiems along 
with their research assistants, computer programmers, and 
clerical aides. COLLEGE RESEARCH (47 respondents) re- 
sembled PRIVATE RESEARCH in composition and function 
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but was affiliated with a major urban university. The remain- 
ing Organizations called for special treatment since they 
were composed of spatially dispersed components. REHAB 
CENTER (56 respondents) was the alcoholism treatment 
program of a southern California county. It was staffed by 
professional and semiprofessional practitioners trained in re- 
habilitation, social work, and counseling. Four clinics served 
different areas within the county and were coordinated by a 
central administrative office. SCHOOLS (66 respondents) 
was the public school system of a small northwestern town, 
comprising four elementary schools and a junior high. 


All employees in each of the five organizations received 
questionnaires asking them to name five persons in the or- 
ganization with whom they had worked closely in the past 
month and five persons in the organization with whom they 
were close friends. The response rate was lowest at 85 
percent in COLLEGE RESEARCH and over 90 percent in the 
remaining organizations. While restricting respondents to a 
fixed number of choices may cause measurement error In 
sociometric data (Holland and Leinhardt, 1973), in our sam- 
ple 64 percent of the respondents named fewer than five 
work contacts and 73 percent named fewer than five 
friends. For these tndividuals, at least, there was no artifi- 
cially imposed limit on the number of ties they reported. 


Given only five organizations, we are in no position to make 
strong generalizations based on the findings we report. Nor 
can we draw inferences about variations among organiza- 
tions in network properties that might be consequences of 
determinants such as size or technology. Our observations 
concerming the dependence of ties on hierarchy and division 
of labor do imply that greater or lesser differentiation on 
these dimensions is reflected in the pattern of ties among 
personnel. Hypotheses and some fairly indirect evidence re- 
lating aspects of formal structure of communications net- 
works in organizations are available (Blau, 1968; Hage, 
Aiken, and Marrett, 1971), but we will not review this litera- 
ture here. What we hoped to find in making comparisons 
among the five organizations studied were pattems consist- 
ent enough to warrant greater confidence in our results than 
a single case study could provide. 


The unit of analysis on which we base our findings is the 
pair of individuals sharing membership in an organization. 
We agree with Weick (1969: 98) that: 

Even though most networks contain more than two people and 
more than a single relationship, in actual functioning only one dyad 
and one relationship are activated at any moment in time. The basic 
unit in the network remains a dyad, the members of which inter- 
lock their behaviors relative to the particular components of the 
task that each possesses. 


The method used in this study, following such precedents 
as Alba and Kadushin (1976) and Laumann and Pappi (1976), 
is to devise from the binary matrix of sociometric choices a 
measure of the proximity between the members of each 
pair. Separate proximity measures are produced for two 
networks within each organization. The first is the network 
of instrumental ties, referred to as the work contact net- 
work; the second is the network of primary ties, referred to 
as the friendship network. Although a variety of such mea- 
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The percentage of work contact and 
friendship choices reciprocated were, for 
each organization, the following: 
Work Friend- 
Contact ship 


COLLEGE RESEARCH 48 44 
PRIVATE RESEARCH 59 49 


FOOD RESEARCH 47 47 
REHAB CENTER 52 47 
SCHOOLS 46 49 


In three of the organizations, work 
choices were more likely to be recipro- 
cated than friendship choices. 

5 


One of our goals in dichotomizing educa- 
tion at the median was to produce max- 
imalty equal numbers of persons and, 
consequently, pairs in the coded 
categories. However, persons who fell 
on the median were assigned to the 
higher category. The rule meant that, in 
the coding for pairs, the “—" category of 
education wouid hoid fewer cases than 
the “++” group (see Table 3). In 
SCHOOLS, where 76 percent of the per- 
sonnel had attained the median educa- 
tion or higher, the imbalance is quite 
pronounced, 


Work and F-iendship Ties 


sures ma~“ be constructed from the same sociometric data, 
they are Unlikely to generate sharply different results (Alba, 
1975). Tha measure on which our analysis is based is the 
graph-theoretic path distance, the minimum number of links 
connecting two actors in a network (Harary, Norman, and 
Cartwrigl:, 1965). This is the most widely used proximity 
index, and as several writers point out (Granovetter, 1973; 
Alba and xadushin, 1976), it is the measure that is best 
suited for mapping communication patterns in an organiza- 
tion. Patr distance is computed by taking successive powers 
of the birary choice matnx (Burt, 1976: 115). 


Following Laumann and Pappi (1976: 137) all reported ties 
are treated as symmetrical regardless of their direction and 
whether they are reciprocated or not.4 This operating as- 
sumptior, while necessarily shaping the interpretation one 
places or the data, greatly simplifies the analysis, since it 
reduces zy half the number of distinct relations to be mea- 
sured anz evaluated. Many such relations are not in fact 
symmettr zal in the sense as measured by choices recipro- 
cated bu. following Granovetter (1973: 1364), we would 
argue that such “weak” ties characterize organizations and 
other large-scale social systems and function as important 
channels of informaticn transmission. Of course, if we were 
to focus explicitly on the flow of messages from senders to 
receivers an analysis which ignored direction would be dif- 
ficult to _ustify. But we conceive of work and friendship ties 
as stable channels through which messages may travel in 
two dire=tions. Indeed, the sociometric questions asked 
suggestsuch a symmetric connection: if A reports a work 
contact ~vith B, it follows that B has also had a contact with 
A even i` B fails to report it (see Blau, 1962). We thus 
regard œher A or B as a sufficient informant regarding the 
presenc= or absence of a tie between the pair. 


In this p sentation w2 confine our attention to the effects 
of four attributes: authority, education, sex, and race (skin 
color). Ir addition we consider the effects of similarity or 
dissimilerity of branch assignment in the two spatially dis- 
persed c-ganizations. Because of its comparability across or- 
ganizatic s and ease of coding for pairs, we use years of 
schoolirg as our best indicator of functional role. While not a 
universally accepted indicator of occupational differentiation 
in organzations, education was closely tied to functional role 
in these professional and research organizations. Other attri- 
butes not discussed in this report failed to produce notewor- 
thy varié-ions in the relational measures we constructed. 


In scorirg pairs on these attributes, we go beyond a simple 
similaritt-dissimilarity coding rule (Laumann and Pappi, 1976). 
Such mzasurement fails to provide adequate information on 
centralit-peripherality in networks (Shaw, 1964). If a cate- 
gory of =ersons (e.g., administrators) are centrally placed in 
the network, a hierarchy of close links will exist among 
them w <h longer chains to subordinates, while the connec- 
tions anaong subordinates will be the longest and most 
tenuous of all. In other words, similarity with respect to one 
level ofan attribute may not have the same effect as simi- 
larity WEh respect to another level. In order to retain this 
meaninz, we dichotomized each attribute and coded pairs as 
follows (1) both members in X; (2) both members in Y; (3) 
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Table 1 





Connectedness Characceristics of Work Contact Networks and Friendship Networks 


COLLEGE PRIVATE FOOD REHAB 
RESEARCH RESEARCH RESEARCH CENTER SCHOOLS 
Work contact chains® 
Maximum length 6 6 7 6 4 
No. disconnected 0 0 2 0 0 
Friendship chains 
Maximum length 7 6 9 9 7 
No. disconnected 1 2 9 4 8 


*’’Maximum length” refers to the maximum path distance observed in the network of connected pairs. “No. 
disconnected” refers to the number of persons who are not reachable from others in the network. 





This straight coding of branch member- 
ship as similar versus dissimibr departs 
from our coding of other attributes 
where we took explicit accou at of the 
particular categories with respect to 
which persons might differ or be the 
same. Given the five branches into 
which REHAB CENTER and SCHOOLS 
were each divided, to determine the 
membership status of every ir with re- 
spect to each branch would have compli- 
cated the analysis considerable. 
Moreover, unlike the other attibutes 
examined, we hed in general ro strong 
reasons for distinguishing ameng the 
branches. 


one in X, the other in Y. Since the organizations studied 
have quite flat hierarchies, little information is lost by 
dichomotizing authority according to possession of formal 
authority or not. Education was dichotomized at the median 
of each organization, race was coded as white-nonwhite, 
and sex, of course, is a natural dichotomy. Pairs in REHAB 
CENTER and SCHOOLS were coded as similar or dissimilar 
in branch assignment.§ 


Findings 


Network connectedness characteristics. Guetzkow (1965: 
546) has suggested that networks of primary ties tend to be 
highly segmented, with dense, short chains at certain loca- 
tions in the network and relatively sparse ties elsewhere. 
Instrumental ties, on the other hand, are likely to be some- 
what more evenly distributed. Support for this hypothesis 
materializes in our data. Table 1 shows that the number of 
persons not reachable from others in the friendship network 
is higher in every organization than the number of such 
isolated persons in the work contact network. All nonreach- 
able persons were complete isolates with the exception of 
one pair. In SCHOOLS, a direct primary tie existed between 
two persons who had no primary ties to any others. Fur- 
thermore, the maximum number of links required to reach 
those persons in the friendship networks who were con- 
nected was greater than in the work networks in every or- 
ganization except PRIVATE RESEARCH where these chains 
were of equal length. 


Member attributes and member proximities. In the 
analysis to follow, D (path distance) is transformed to P (a 
proximity measure) such that increasing values of P imply 
fewer intervening links in the chain between a given pair. P 
is set equal to 0 if D=%, and P=1 if D=1. Intermediate 
values of P correspond in inverse order to values of D which 
are greater than 1 and less than œ. They may be found by 


D-1, , 
the formula, Polep where D max is the largest ob- 


served value of D for a reachable pair. This transformation, 
which is similar to one devised by Burt (1976: 118), has two 
advantages. First, it replaces the mathematically intractible œ 
with the value 0, which is meaningful here as the absence 
of a connection. Second, it facilitates comparison between 
work contact and friendship ties by standardizing the range 
of P at 0 to 1'in both networks. 
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Presented in a multiple classification 
format, our method is dummy variable 
regression, since some missing data on 
certain attributes occurs in every organi- 
zation. The regressions are performed on 
the correlation matrix from which miss- 
ing cases have been deleted in a pair- 
wise fashion. The beta reported here is 
the sheaf coefficient described by Heise 
{1972), computed from individual stan- 
dardized regression coefficients esti- 
mated for the dummy variables repre- 
senting categories of each attribute. The 
sheaf coefficient (analogous to a stan- 
dardized regression coefficient) sum- 
marizes the effects of a set of dummies 
net of the affects of other predictor vari- 
ables in the model. If other predictors are 
not present, the value of the sheaf is 
equal to eta. 


Table 2 
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Not surprisingly, proximity in one network i increases the 
likelihood of proximity in the other, although the strength of 
this relationship varies with the organization. The zero-order 
correlations between zhe work contact and friendship prox- 
imities are .421 in COLLEGE RESEARCH; .277 in PRIVATE 
RESEARCH, .487 in FOOD RESEARCH, .277 in REHAB 
CENTER, and .368 in SCHOOLS. To determine the extent to 
which these correlations are attributable to proximities in the 
two netwcrks being dependent on the same attributes, we 
also computed partial correlations, controlling for the five 
attributes analyzed in this report. Only in the two spatially 
dispersed Drganizations do the partials drop noticeably rela- 
tive to the zero-order r’s, these being .118 for REHAB CEN- 
TER and .249 for SCFOOLS. 


We use what is essentially multiple classification analysis to 
assess the dependenze of network ties on attributes of 
pairs.” Significance tests are omitted, since the appropriate 
degrees cf freedom on such a sample are indeterminate 
{Laumann and Pappi, 1976: 150). There are two questions to 
be asked Df these daza: (1) What is the relative importance 
of different attributes in affecting variation in instrumental 
and primary ties? (2) What forms do these effects take? 
These questions corraspond to our hypotheses. Although 
we allowed that attributes related to functional role such as 
authority and education might influence both instrumental 
and primay ties (Hypothesis 3), we predicted that the ef- 
fects of ascribed attributes such as sex and race would in- 
fluence only relations in the primary network (Hypothesis 4). 
We also Fypothesized that the terms “‘heterophily”’ and 
“differen-iating effects” would describe the form of the as- 
sociations between instrumental ties and attributes of or- 
ganizatior.al members (Hypotheses ta, 1b), whereas seg- 
regating effects (homophily) would predominate in the case 
of primar~ relations (Hypothesis 2). 


Table 2 p esents both zero-order (eta) and partial (beta) mea- 
sures of the association between each attribute and each 
proximity: measure, along with the R?'s indicating the propor- 
tion of to al variation in the latter which all four attributes 
explain. The R2’s vary from low to moderate in magnitude. 
Clearly, much variation in either set of network connections 
remains Lnaccounted for by the predictors considered here. 


The impcrtance of Table 2 lies less in what it says about the 


Moasures of Association Between Five Attributes of Pairs and Prodmities In Work Contact and Friendship Networks: 


COLLEGE RESEARCH 


Work Friend- 

Attribute Contacts ship 
Authority n 128 .100 

8 113 .972 
Education 1 051 147 

B 058 158 
Sex 7 (OBI .084 

Bost 202 
Race n 198 385 

8 .202 346 
Branch N 

B 
R? "060 195 


sga V var (xlivar (x). y is the zero-order measure of association betwen an attribute anc’ a proximity measure. 


Ais the partial counterpart; i.e., It measures the same association cor- rolling for the remeining attributes. See footnote 7 for more discussion of £. 
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PRIVATE RESEAR@GH FOOD RESEARCH REHAB CENTER SCHOOLS 
Work Friere—. Work Friend- Work Friend- Work Friend- 
Contacts ship Contacts ship Contacts ship; Contects ship 
063 088 .236 264 .208 076: 324 184 
O54 .197 158 .188 -118 O26) 338 .207 
.052 .109 .280 .134 .204 144: .130 N74 
.079 108 205 036 .190 .122{ .073 D44 
105 067 031 -259 .182 IBA! .164 .078 
131 084 O88 .206 145 ot? .046 062 
.063 103 071 137 .119 .079 
062 106 038 .159 .108 068. 
„557 .178 488 221 
.686 1681 499 226 
018 .038 .097 .130 331 163 360 -091 


The comparisons we make hare are, of 
necessity, impressionistic, given the un- 
availability of significance tes. They are 
guided, in large measure, by cur intuition 
as to what constitutes weak’ strength 
of association as opposed to “strong.” 


degree to which these attributes of pairs collectively predict 
pair proximity than tn the light it casts on Hypotheses 3 and 
4: that attributes such as authonty and education, which 
characterize formal organizational position, influence instru- 
mental and primary ties equally, whereas personal charac- 
teristics such as sex and race are more likely to influence 
proximities in the friendship network. In the case of au- 
thority and education the results are ambiguous. While most 
comparisons of the effects produced by each of these attri- 
butes on the two network proximities support our expecta- 
tion of no difference, certain contrasts do emerge.® In FOOD 
RESEARCH, the effect of education on instrumental! ties is 
clearly greater than its effect on primary ties. Similarly, the 
data on SCHOOLS reveal a quite pronounced influence of 
authority on instrumental ties and a more modest effect on 
primary ties. These two outcomes support the appealing no- 
tion that achieved statuses have more to do with instrumen- 
tal ties than with primary ties, but they are meager evidence 
in the face of so many remaining contrasts which fail to fit 
this interpretation. 


Table 2 does suggest general confirmation for Hypothesis 4. 
The clearest support for that prediction turns up in COL- 
LEGE RESEARCH. Race and sex show stronger net associa- 
tions with friendship proximity than work contact proximity 
(although the effect of race on instrumental ties is not neg- 
ligible). In PRIVATE RESEARCH no difference of much note 
appears: the coefficients relating race and sex to both kinds 
of ties are uniformly small. FOOD RESEARCH again appears 
to support the hypothesis: the influences of race and sex 
are more pronounced on primary ties. In REHAB CENTER, 
the difference in the effect of race on the two networks is 
trivial, but sex is certainly a stronger influence on primary 
ties than on instrumental ties. Finally, the SCHOOLS data 
indicate minimal difference between trivial betas relating sex 
to both networks. However, we should add a note here. We 
also performed the analysis summarized in Table 2 excluding 
nonreachable pairs, i.e., those whose proximity values 
equalled zero. It is arguable that a value of zero means 
something qualitatively different from values of P which ex- 
ceed zero. This change in the data base introduced no signif- 
icant changes in the results obtained for the other organiza- 
tions, but in SCHOOLS, the beta linking sex to primary ties 
rose to .175 while that relating this attribute to instrumental 
ties remained virtually constant at .048. 


Thus, in every organization but PRIVATE RESEARCH we de- 
tect some tendency for sex and/or race to display a greater 
influence on primary ties than on instrumental ties. The lack 
of evidence favoring this hypothesis in PRIVATE RESEARCH 
should be considered in the context of results to be pre- 
sented shortly which indicate that the internal network 
structure of this organization was in an unusual state at the 
time of data collection. 


While not central to our present concems, we note with 
interest that Table 2 also shows the influence of branch 
affiliation in the spatially differentiated SCHOOLS and 
REHAB CENTER to be much more pronounced on work con- 
tact proximities than on friendship proximities. This may 
occur because work contact implies actual interaction while 
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friendship does not. On the other hand, a reasonable expec- 
tation might have been that close primary ties are likely to 
form among personnel who have frequent face-to-face con- 
tact. | 


Differentiation and segregation. Table 3 conveys informa- 
tion concerning the differentiating and segregating effects 
of the five attributes. This is the question to which Hypoth- 
eses 1 and 2 pertain. Befare discussing these results, which 
consist of proximity means classified by levels of the five 
attributes, we need to recognize that these proximity means 
-are not independent of the number of persons found in 
each category. With each respondent restricted to the same 
number of choices, the likelihood of close relations within a 
group and also the likelincod of more frequent ties with 
members of other groups will be greater if the group is 
smaller. The larger the group, the greater the probability that 
ties will be confined to members of the same group and the 
more tenuous and distant such ties will be (Mayhew and 
Levinger, 1976). We have not attempted to adjust our data 
for this effect. Following cogent treatments of such topics 
by Blau (1977) and Kanter (1977: Chap. 8), we take the 
position that the relative sizes of the groups into which a 
population may be partitioned are typically intrinsic to one’s 
conception of relations between them. A pyramidal shape, 
Blau (1977: 205) points out, is implicit in the notion of an 
authority hierarchy and is a key reason why supervisors are 
in closer contact with their subordinates than the latter, on 
the average, are with one another. In any case, the pattern 


Table 3 





Adjusted and Unadjusted Proximity Means Classified by Five Attributes* 





: COLLEGE RESEARCH PRIVATE RESEARCH FOOD RESEARCH REHAB CENTER SCHOOLS 
Attributet N we F N WC F N WC F N We F N WC F 
Authority 

does have ++ 38 802 764 28 763 .725 259 .775 807 55 = 887 742 10 .900 868 
(792) {743} (754) (727) 1.727} (.748} {(.743) (656) (.826) {.880) 
+— 342 780 717 408 .737 .686 1,506 .679 610 670 656 308 .739 676 
(.778}  (.731) (.736) (.708) 1.689) (.606) (.686) (.652) (.748) (.691) 
does not have —-— 703 762 877 1,276 718 650 2068 64 53 890 630 1,827 .659 
(.742}  (.700) 71% (644) L677} (.628) {(.649} (638) (558) (827) 
Education : 
high ++ 351 783 7R 561 .735 B8B 1,013 733 629 595 .712 883 1,116 (612 .672 
(766) {762} {714} (682) (719) ( 537} (.708} (686) {.802) (664) 
+— 541 747 681 860 .717 640 1834 .634 £59 7365 6R 818 872 5 535 
(761) {717 (.721) (.638) (.636) (.E18) (.647) (.633) (572) (.540) 
low -- 189 731 644 300.713 712 881 568 £11 210 803 577 168 497 
e (.775) {.662} (.749) (896) {.681} {.€06) {.604} (885) {.663} {628} 
ox 
male ++ 351 808 680 391 748 843 2,094 629 -E40 351 715 798 153 635 
(747) {641} (.782} (829) (632) {.581)} {.708} {(.789) 1.593) {552} 
+— 641 749 870 = .724 656 1,488 AT3 783 .657 642 864 
(.767) (706) (.728) (.665) (.653) (466) {.666) (641) (575) {.630) 
famale —— 189 .772 8.736 450 .702 .887 248 .660 508 406 614 1.510 1,128 
(.789} {818} (.685) (684) (705) {813} (626) (817) (.613} (.588} 
ace 
white ++ 630 782 758 1431 .726 .62 3488 641 990 =. B80 858 
{.788) {.785} {727} {.6817}) (596) {549} {679} {(.858} 
+— 396 722 600 270 .708 .704 336 86% 495 642 820 
(.725) (.634)} (.707) {.710} (621) (377) (.641) (.621) 
nonwhite -— 55 897 588 10 .768 887 6 .715 2 55 
(.701) (.628) (759) (840) (.615} (247) (.845} (576) 
Branch : 
same ++ 324 875 .745 454 .782 679 
{878} (747) (.788} (884) 
different -= 1,218 608 614 1,891 624 .518 
(.607) (.614) (.633) (.817) 
Grand Mean 755 892 .723 681 B45 211 64 195 5E7  .207 
S.D. 159 218 .163 .242 .638 .313 €42 299 552 298 





ĦN is the number of palrs while “WC” and ”F” refer to mean proximities in the work contacts and friendship networks, respectively. Adjusted mear s are in 
parentheses. Bold face type indicates that betaz .10. i 


t” ++" =both members high; ” +=" =one high, one low; “— —" w both tow. For “male” and “white,” high refers to the presenca of the attribute, low its absence. 
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of findings in Table 3 is sufficiently unambiguous that this is 
not likely to be ground for dispute. 


Table 3 contains both unadjusted and adjusted means on the 
proximity measures. The adjusted values indicate the group 
means we would expect to observe for each attribute were 
no variation in the conditional means for other attributes 
presumed to exist. Our attention is best confined to those 
results which are shown by Table 2 to be nontrivial. Since 
statistical significance is not an available criterion, we take a 
value of beta=.10 as the minimal strength of association 
between an attribute and a proximity measure warranting 
examination of the effect. We thus find nontrivial effects of 
authority on work contact proximity in every organization but 
PRIVATE RESEARCH and similarly nontrivial effects of this 
attnbute on proximity tn the fnrendship networks of PRIVATE 
RESEARCH, FOOD RESEARCH, and SCHOOLS. All these 
effects take the form of a centrality pattem and are thus 
differentiating effects. Proximities increase in order of 
both-subordinate pairs, super-subordinate pairs, and both- 
superior pairs. Contrary to our prediction that homophilous 
pairs should be closest to one another in the friendship 
network, there is no discemible evidence here that friend- 
ship chains tend to be shorter within ranks and longer . 
across them. 

Education has a notable influence on instrumental ties only 
in FOOD RESEARCH and REHAB CENTER and affects pri- 
mary ties in COLLEGE RESEARCH, PRIVATE RESEARCH, 
and REHAB CENTER. In the case of PRIVATE RESEARCH 
there is, for the first time, evidence of a segregating effect 
on primary ties: proximities are higher in the two 
homogeneous groups, lower in the heterogeneous group. 
The centrality pattern occurs in the other organizations: 
both-low education pairs are least proximate in the two 
networks, high-low pairs are more accessible to one 
another, while both-high pairs have the closest ties of all. In 
the case of this attribute, unlike that of authority, the distri- 
bution across education levels does not lead us to expect a 
centrality pattern on the basis of numbers alone. These find- 
ings concerning authority and education are consistent with 
Hypothesis 1b. 


Effects of sex on instrumental ties are evident in PRIVATE 
RESEARCH and REHAB CENTER. These take the increas- 
ingly familiar form wherein an ostensibly high-status group 
(in this case, males} occupies a central network position. In 
these two organizations, instrumental ties link males closer 
to one another than to females, while the connections 
among the females are the most distant of all. Similarly, 
male centrality occurs in the friendship network of REHAB 
CENTER, but in COLLEGE RESEARCH we find a pattem of 
female centrality, and in FOOD RESEARCH the effect of sex 
on primary ties is a segregating one such as that observed 
by Blau (1962: 47) in another white-collar organization. In 
the case of FOOD RESEARCH Table 3 shows the sharpest 
contrast to lie between the category of both-male pairs 
(whose proximities are high) and the two remaining 
categories, which do not differ much. 


Although Blau (1962: 45) found evidence that skin color had 
a segregating effect on primary ties in the organization he 
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studied, our findings concarming this attribute fall closely into 
line with tne results obtained regarding the previous attri- 
butes. Racə effects on both types of ties occur in COLLEGE 
RESEARCH, only instrumental ties are so influenced in 
FOOD RE=EARCH, and primary ties depend on skin color in 
REHAB CENTER and PRIVATE RESEARCH. With PRIVATE 
RESEARCH (where the pattem is reversed) once again prov- 
ing the exception, race differentiates organizational! partici- 
pants so tnat whites locate in central network positions 
while non.vhites find themselves relatively isolated. Again, 
the relative numbers in these two groups do not lead us to 
expect these patterns. 


Finally, th= effects of branch assignment in REHAB CENTER 
and SCHCOLS present no surprises. Ties that span organiza- 
tional boundaries are markedly more distant than those be- 
tween pe-sons within the same branch. 


Table 3 shows that these five attributes of organizational 
members Sperate on network structure by determining 
which pe! sons will occupy central locations and which per- 
sons will 7 nd themselves at the margin of an organization’s 
social sysem. There is no evidence favoring the notion that 
proximities are highest among homophilous pairs, therefore 
we reject Hypothesis 2. With very few exceptions, these 
four attricutes are shown to be status determinants: white 
males with high education in formal positions of authority 
have higl probabilities of occupying the most central loca- 
tions in tka network space. — 


PRIVATE RESEARCH: A SPECIAL CASE 


Although the explained variance in member proximities in 
work con-act and friendship networks is not large in any of 
the five organizations, only in PRIVATE RESEARCH might a 
legitimate question be raised as to whether the attnbutes of 
members considered hers have any real bearing on their 
relations at all. To begin to understand the structure of inter- 
personal “ies in this organization we must consider the par- 
ticular circumstances it faced at the time its members were 
surveyed Close examinazion will show that both instrumen- 
tal and prmary ties were at this time very heavily influenced 
by inteme conflict that led shortly thereafter to the organi- 
zation’s disintegration (see Labovitz and Miller, 1974). 


PRIVATE RESEARCH, as its name indicates, was a private 
nonprofit research organization that subsisted primarily on 
grants anc] awards from government agencies and private 
foundaticns. It was founded by three college professors 
who had come to feel that an academic setting was too 
confining for their research interests. As the organization 
grew (and prospered), it differentiated internally, developing 
a hierarchy wherein the three original members presided 
over the work of a number of project directors who had 
been hired to oversee specific research investigations. This 
division c authority, which the project directors increasingly 
came to resent, was roughly coextensive with a division of 
opinion & ng philosophical and methodological lines. The rul- 
ing thum.irate and those aligned with them could be charac- 
terized as rigorous positivists in the sense that their primary 
concem fy with conducting research and contributing to the 
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$ 
*Persons in positions of formal authority. Unenclosed points (including 38) left the orgenlzation entirely after the split. 


Figure 1. Work contact metwork of PRIVATE RESEARCH: Two-dimensional SSA solution, coefficient of 
alienation =.123. 


development of their scientific disciplines. In contrast, most 
of the project directors and their staffs were more humanis- 
tically oriented and were drawn to various community action 
and treatment programs. 


The superimposition of this philosophical dimension upon 
the conflict over authority proved more than the organization 
could tolerate. Some months after it was surveyed, these 
tensions culminated in the departure of over half the organi- 
zation’s employees. Forty percent remained with PRIVATE 
RESEARCH, another 30 percent formed a new organization, 
NEWORG, which was broadly similar to the old one but 
operated under principles in line with the preferences of this 
faction. The final 30 percent left altogether, rejoining neither 
reconstituted organization to emerge from the conflict. 


The question considered here is whether the pattem of po- 
sitions in the work contact and friendship networks of this 
organization reflected in advance the impending division. To 
address this matter we submitted the matrix of path dis- 
tances in each network to a two-dimensional Guttman- 
Lingoes Smallest-Space Analysis solution (MacFarland and 
Brown, 1973). This method presents us with a visual image 
of the relative distances among organizational participants.® 
Figure 1 is the SSA plot of instrumental ties, and Figure 2 is 
the SSA plot of primary ties. The arrangement of PRIVATE 
RESEARCH personnel in these diagrams vividly reflects the 
segments into which the organization divided. In the work 
contact network, all but three of the members who left to 
form the splinter organization constitute a cluster in the left 
half of the space. Another pair from this dissident group 
l appears at the upper right, while a third individual, a super- 

9 visor, number 7, is closely linked to persons who stayed 

To avoid a degenerate solution itis nec- With the parent organization (lower right). Among those who 

essary to delete isolates, individualsnot left altogether, one cluster may be found at the top of the 

connected to the network, inthe smal- = space, and another triad from this faction is located in the 


est space analyses. Such casses are ider- $ : : j ; 
tified in Figure 2. lower right. The remainder are spread out in peripheral posi- 
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*Persons in positions of formal authority. Points 39 and 54 ar not connected to tals network and are therefore not shown. Unenclosed 
points (including 52} left the organization entirely after the spt. 


Figure 2. Friendship network of PRIVATE RESEAR =H: Two-dimensional SSA solution, coefficient of 
allenation=.127. 


tions in the network but not in any pattern with respect to 
one another. 


In the friendship network shown by Figure 2, there is a 
division of persons going to NEWORG into two sets. The 
majority i£ quite tightly clustered in the lower left region of 
the space while another group of four may be found in the 
upper left Number 5, who is very much a part of the work 
contact network among those who left to form NEWORG, 
emerges Nf the friendship network as distant (far right) from 
the others. Thus, while cohesive subgrcups based on pri- 
mary ties 2xist, the founders of NEWORG are better inte- 
grated within the work contact network than within the 
friendshic network. Since differences in work philosophy 
between the NEWORG faction and personnel remaining 
with PRIVATE RESEARCH were at the heart of the conflict, 
this pattem is interesting Dut not surprising. 


Another contrast between the two networks is worth point- 
ing out. Imboth, those who stayed with the original organi- 
zation are more centrally located in the space. The measure 
of centralEy for any point is its distance from the centroid, 
the two-dmmensional mean computed over all points. In the 
work contact network, these measured distances confirm 
the visual impression of Figure 1. Those who left PRIVATE 
RESEARCH, whether to form NEWORG or not, are distrib- 
uted in a circular fashion around the boundaries of the group 
which stawed with PRIVATE RESEARCH. The mean distance 
from the centroid for the stayers is 51.91 compared with 
63.19 for: he NEWORG group and 64.02 for the remainder. 
These between-group differences account for 5% percent 
of the varation in the distances between these points and 
the cente of the space. In the friendship network, how- 
ever, ther is a clear differentiation in-centrality between the 
latter two groups, with the NEWORG group farther from the 
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centroid (on the average) than those who left entirely. For 
the stayers the mean distance is 32.8, for the NEWORG 
movers, 58.3, and for the remaining movers, 41.0. These 
differences account for fully 20 percent of the variation in 
centrality. As far as their primary ties are concerned, then, 
the two groups of persons who continued with one or the 
other of the two surviving fragments of PRIVATE RE- 
SEARCH were more estranged from each other than was 
either group from those who severed their association with 
the organization altogether. 


Finally, the cleavage in the authority structure which split 
the project directors from the ruling tnumvirate is clearly 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. The triumvirate includes points 
23, 26, and 38. Of these three, only 38 left the organization, 
_but to the best of our knowledge he did so for career rea- 
sons not related to the conflict. Note that all three are clus- 
tered together in the work network space. in the friendship 
network, 23 and 26 occupy adjacent locations while 38 is a 
bit more removed. Points 2, 7, 30, 44, and 59 were the 
project directors. Point 2 was the only project director to 
remain with PRIVATE RESEARCH; his four colleagues left to 
join NEWORG. Note that 2 is very closely tied to the mem- 
bers of the triumvirate in the work contact network and 
somewhat less so in the friendship network. The other 
project directors are found in peripheral and dispersed loca- 
tions in both networks, particularly in the work contact net- 
work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article examines sources of variation in the interper- 
sonal chains which link the members of five organizations in 
networks of instrumental and primary relations. We show 
that certain attributes of organization participants, particularly 
that confer status both in the organization and in the larger 
society, influence network ties by placing high-status per- 
sons in central positions. On the basis of research findings 
in other settings suggesting that primary ties occur among 
persons sharing similar attributes, we did not expect to find 
this center-periphery pattern in fnendship networks. But 
contrary to our initial prediction our evidence shows that 
primary ties within organizations occur in patterns that are 
different from pattems that occur in less formal contexts. 
One reason for this may be that in these organizations we 
are not dealing with the presence or absence of connec- 
tions; with very few exceptions, all members of these or- 
ganizations are linked to one another although the linkage 
may be indirect. Each organization is composed of unified 
networks given types of ties. Communities and societies, on 
the other hand, consist of myriad network fragments | 
founded on kinship, work, political, and other bases for as- 
sociation. The implication here is that organizations restrict 
the freedom of individuals to withdraw from one set of ties 
and position themselves in.another, so that individual. pref- 
erences for ‘‘homophily” exercise little influence on network 
form. As we suggested earlier, friendship networks in or- 
ganizations are not merely sets of linked friends. They are 
systems for making decisions, mobilizing resources, conceal- 
ing or transmitting information, and performing other func- 
tions closely allied with work behavior and interaction. If 
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they acquis structures resembling those of work contact 
networks, Derhaps we should not be surprised. 


These rest ts have other implications for theories of organi- 
zational stricture and communication. While we agree with 
Blau that tie pyramidal distribution of members over levels 
of authorit is in part responsible, we find in this study that 
persons in-positions of authority have maximal access to 
others as Cidicated by the length of the chains which con- 
nect them—o one another and to their subordinates. This is 
one of thae truisms of organizational knowledge that 
routinely azpears in textbook treatments of the subject but 
has remairad relatively undocumented by systematic evi- 
dence. That the number of channels converging on an indi- 
vidual also ncreases with education ts consistent with 
theories o rational structuring tracing back to Weber. These 
theories assert that the strategic importance of a position in 
a system cf official role relationships is proportional to its 
incumbents expertise. Presumably, when channels of 
communication are heavily routed through persons posses- 
sing forma authority and expertise, the organization is func- 
tioning in eccordance with an overall rational design. 


We are less sanguine about the implications for rational de- 
sign of ou findings that sex and race have strong effects on 
network ti=s (see Table 2). True, these effects have less to 
do with instrumental ties than with primary ties, but since 
they tend > exclude women and nonwhites from friendship 
networks, «ve might conclude that to the extent that friend- 
ship netwzrks influence organizational process, reason gives 
way to prejudice. Against this view, however, Kanter (1977: 
Chap. 3) Fas argued convincingly that the formation of 
closed soGal circles within organizations, limiting participa- 
tion in key work contact and friendship networks to persons 
with certasn prescribed attributes (e.g., white males), is a 
response ~o the pervasive drive by organizations to limit un- 
certainty ( hompson, 1967). Social homogeneity increases 
ease of communication and improves predictability of behav- 
ior, valueswhich are central to organizational culture. Thus, 
if differen: ating organizational members on the basis of as- 
cribed attrbutes violates such tenets of rationalism as uni- 
versalism =nd achievement, it is nonetheless an (possibly 
warped) e=pression of another rationalizing process — the 
need to elminate uncer.ainty from organizational arrange- 
ments. 


Finally, ou~ case study of PRIVATE RESEARCH allows in- 
sights intc sets of conditions other than attributes of organi- 
zational m=mbers that may influence ties among them. The 
conflict thet occurred within PRIVATE RESEARCH exercised 
a strong irluence on the patterns of instrumental and pri- 
mary ties n that organization, and was probably (although 
we canno“ prove it) responsible for blotting out the effects 
of authori-y, education, and the other attributes considered 
in this aneysis. The lessons from the PRIVATE RESEARCH 
case stud are as much methodological as they are substan- 
tive. While stable, formal, and enduring attributes of organi- 
zation members do influence network ties within the organi- 
zation, so Jo fluctuations in environmental and internal 
events. Tc understand the pattern of network ties as it 
exists in a articular organization at a particular time, an in- 
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This study of architectural firms considers the impact of 
ideas on organizational outcomes. Aspects of the domi- 
nant orientations regarding work — what the objective of 
the design process should be — are isolated and distin- 
guished conceptually from purely organizational goals, 
such as survival or profit making. These “work motifs” 
are operationalized through content analysis, and their 
effects on organizational innovation are examined while 
controlling for more traditional predictors: organizational 
complexity, environmental complexity, size, technology, 
and formalization. The sample is then divided into those 
firms that are successfully innovative and those that are 
not, and in each subsample measures of organizational 
complexity are regressed on antecedent factors. This 
provides a means of testing environmental contingency 
theories and highlighting the structural dynamics that re- 
sult from an emphasis on creativity in organizations. The 
findings from the comparison of innovative and nonin- 
novative firms are explained through a synthesis of three 
perspectives in organization theory: Litwak’s uniform/ 
non-uniform dichotomy, Simon’s analysis of ends-means 
hierarchies, and Blau’s hypothesis about the relation be- 
tween size and structural differentiation.» 


Ideas — the substance and patterns of thought — have 
been relatively neglected in American quantitative sociology 
(see Birnbaum, 1950; Barber, 1975). An important exception 
is the sociology of science (Merton, 1936; Gaston, 1970; 
Crane, 1972), perhaps because ideas are more evident in 
science than in other fields. Studies of professionals 
(Hughes, 1958; Freidson, 1970), have also looked at modes 
of thought, but these studies have been concemed with the 
implications of ideas at the micro level of work — for social 
interaction, informal norms, and relations with clients — 
rather than at the macro level — for organizations and other 
large collectivities. However, recent theoretical work (Holz- 
ner, 1968: 123-162; Child, 1972; Pondy and Boje, 1975; 
Satow, 1975; Halpert and Harkness, 1976; Meyer and 
Rowan, 1977) indicates that shared meanings or ideas may 
play a role in shaping organizations, and this role involves 
processes beyond the level of individuals and their informal 
relations. 


Using survey data for architectural firms, this paper investi- 
gates what, if any, distinctive consequences Ideas have for 
organizations. Quantitative analysis allows us to determine 
how ideas affect organizational attributes while simulta- 
neously considering the influences of other independent fac- 
tors, such as size and technology, which are studied more 
frequently. Our research also bears on the general issue of 
the assumptions we bring to the study of organizations. 
Benson poses the following alternatives: Shall we view or- 
ganizational participants as bounded by organizational proce- 
dures, official purposes, and other organizational constraints, 
or shall we view them as actively constructing their social 
arrangements in accordance with ideas that are “partially 
autonomous from the contextual situations in which they 
exist”? (1977: 7; see also Murphy, 1971). For if we find that 
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participants’ ideas influence organizational characteristics and 
outcomes, we strengthen the argument that participants 
olay an active role in creating and transforming their organi- 
zations, rather than being merely the ape cogs ina 
well-run, rational system. 


THE PROBLEM 


This study focuses on the ideas that are articulated within 
architectural firms and how these ideas affect basic dimen- 
sions of organization: task and structural complexity and 
successful innovation, as measured by the firm's success in 
winning design awards. Ideas that prevail in a given firm are 
neither entirely idiosyncratic nor do they embrace the broad 
framework of contemporary standards for architectural de- 
sign. Ideas develop in the context of a specific organization 
and are therefore somewhat distinctive, although they do 
refer to currents of thought in contemporary architectural 
criticism, to priorities established by the professional com- 
munity, and to popular assessments of what constitutes 
good taste, utility, and acceptable style. 


The field work carried out before the data were collected 
yielded two important clues about the ways in which ideas 
are structured and their possible consequences in firms. 
First, architects link the firm's philosophy with its basic ac- 
tivities, such as the kinds of projects undertaken or the de- 
tailed process of design and production. One principal dis- 
cussed her firm’s philosophy as one in which aesthetic 
unity is achieved through combining disparate elements. For 
this reason, her firm preferred restoration projects, where 
old and new architectural styles could be combined. Another 
principal in a well-known family firm mentioned that he and 
his father had developed a “gaudy” and “assertive” aes- 
thetic, which had led to the search for rich and daring 
clients who were willing to take risks. These and similar 
comments raised the interesting possibility that ideas would 
also have implications fcr characteristics of firms that are 
not immediately obvious, specifically for organizational struc- 
ture, task diversity, and innovation. 


The second field-work discovery was the importance of col- 
legiality in the firm and how much it depends on the degree 
to which architects agree on fundamental approaches to de- 
sign. The homogeneity of ideas creates an intellectual cli- 
mate that, as one architect suggested, minimizes the likeli- 
hood of conflict over aesthetic differences and facilitates 
cooperation. The ideas constituting this climate are not iden- 
tical with goals — though they may be related — for in the 
work context the term “goals” refers to the organization's 
objectives (see Parsons, 1956; Simon, 1964; Yuchtman and 
seashore, 1967), whereas ideas refer directly to the work 
itself. More precisely, ideas relate broadly to the profes- 
sional orientation and aesthetic styles associated with the 
different architectural objectives that give meaning to the 
work of architects, and such objectives may or may not 
support the goals of the organization. 


This concept, therefore, is designated by a distinct term: 
work motif. For a given firm, work motifs reflect the intel- 
lectual ethos or prevailirg set of ideas conceming what ar- 
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chitecture is and what it-should accomplish. Motifs relate to 
the explicit cognitive orientations that architects in a particu- 
lar firm share. Finally, work motifs refer to the notion that 
ideas and knowledge acquired through specialized training 
and experience are organized in terms of the wider profes- 
sional culture. There is thus an interconnected structure of 
meaning that encompasses the architecture profession, ar- 
chitectural firms, and individual practitioners. 


BACKGROUND 


In this analysis we examine the influence of work motifs in 
architecture on organizational complexity and successful in- 
novation, taking into account a variety of other factors. But 
several distinctive approaches to the study of complexity 
and innovation in organizations should be reviewed briefly 
first. 


Three Perspectives 


According to the structuralist approach, the form an organi- 
zation takes is largely a function of its size. There is substan- 
tial evidence that crganizational size is related to several 
forms of complexity (Blau, Heydebrand, and Stauffer, 1966; 
Hall, Haas, and Johnson, 1967; Meyer, 1968a; Pugh etal., 
1969; Blau and Schoenherr, 1971; Heydebrand, 1973:170—- 
175; Mileti, Gillespie, and Haas, 1977). Proponents of this 
model further state that one of the many advantages of a 
relatively complex organization is that it is likely to be more 
innovative than a less complex one (Wilson, 1966; Aiken and 
Hage, 1968; Baldridge and Burham, 1975; Moch and Morse, 
1977). 


Others stress the importance of the organization's environ- 
ment for organizational complexity and innovation, although 
different theories conceptualize the causal processes in- 
volved differently. The ‘‘natural selection” approach as- 
sumes that any population of newly created organizations 
will exhibit a range of structural attributes, whatever the 
underlying reasons for this vanation might be. Organizations 
then survive according to how compatible their structure is 
with their environment, thus producing an observed match 
between environmental and internal characteristics (Aldrich 
and Pfeffer, 1976). 


An earlier approach emphasized the fluid adaptation of 
structure to environment more, assuming specifically that a 
complex structure develops in response to a complex envi- 
ronment (Perrow, 1961; Evan, 1966; Lawrence and Lorsch, 
1967; Kimberly, 1975). While some studies (Pugh et al., 
1969; Paulson, 1974) support this assumption, the examina- 
tion of environmental factors remains inconclusive (see Hall, 
1977: 321). 


In this study, we examine the degree to which environmen- 
tal and structural complexity are related, and also test the 
specific hypothesis of contingency theory that organizational 
performance and innovation depend on how compatible en- 
vironmental and structural complexity are (Lawrence and 
Lorsch, 1967; Scott, 1977: 90-95). Whereas the support for 
this hypothesis is not unqualified (see Freeman, 1973; Pen- 
nings, 1975), some research (Burns and Stalker, 1961; 
Hirsch, 1975) suggests that consistencies of certain kinds 
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are relatec to organizational flexibility, which is essential for 
innovatior. ! 


A third apzroach stresses technology and,work, particularly 
as they reate to the nature of individuals’ responsibilities 
and the processes of work — its routinization by technology, 
its formalEation, and tha degree of task uncertainty. Proba- 
bly the misst consequential new technology in white-collar 
and professional offices is the computer. But while various 
researches have studied its impact on structure, their find- 
ings are contradictory. For example, Meyer (1968b) and Blau 
et al. (1973) indicate that using a computer promotes organi- 
zational cemplexity, but Whisler (1970a, 1970b) reports that 
it reduces it. 


Ideas, Complexity, and Innovation 


Contrary © what one might expect in architectural firms, a 
computer-ends to be used for many functions besides ad- 
ministratien, including architectural design, solving stress 
problems and writing project specifications. Because the 
computerzhus affects many segments of the firm and be- 
cause arcniitectural firms are comparatively small, the ef- 
fects of computer technclogy on complexity may be ex- 
pected to >e pervasive (see Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey, 
1969}. Although specific predictions are difficult to make, 
given the inconsistencies in the literature, we predicted that 
the use o a computer would be related positively to innova- 
tion amorg architecture firms. For one thing, it frees highly 
trained architects from doing routine work or supervising it; 
for anoth=r, a computer is itself an innovation and probably 
indicates =n overall climate that supports risk taking and 
change. 


Nature o` Procedures 


These thee approaches to organizational research imply 
that inno» ation depends on the size and structure of organi- 
zations, t~eir adjustment to the complexity of their environ- 
ment, and the technology of the work, as exemplified by 
the use cd computers. Another organizational condition of 
great sigr ficance for performance is the extent to which 
procedures and regulations are formalized and standardized. 


The extent to which operating procedures are embodied in 
written rl es indicates the degree of formalization. Various 
studies (Eums and Stalker, 1961; Hage, 1965; Perrow, 
1972: 37-40; Tracy and Azumi, 1976) indicate that for- 
malizatiom and complexity are inversely related. Because 
formalizazon is viewed as a form of constraint (see Pen- 
nings anc Goodman, 1977: 160) and has been found tc be 
negativel- related to program change (Hage and Aiken, 
1967), w2 predicted that extensive written rules would re- 
duce the devel of innovation. : 


i 
An important characteristic of any professional office is the 
procedure it uses to recruit new members (Smigel, 1964). 
some prnicipals stress the importance of selecting junior 
architect= through networks of colleagues; others rely on 
advertisikg in newspapers or professional journals, which is 
a more farmal and standardized procedure. One might con- 
jecture tat such impersonal recruitment procedures in- 
crease tr likelihood of innovation since they stress the 
qualificalons of new recruits. However, data for individual! 
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architects (unpublished) furnish fairly convincing evidence 
that formal qualifications and individual achievement are not 
related (which, incidentally, corroborates a widespread belief 
among architects). Specifically, the number of award- 
winning projects on which an architect has worked — our 
measure of innovation — exhibits nearly.no relationship with 
various indicators of the quality of academic origins, such as 
whether the architect attended a professional school {.00); 
whether the professional school is among the top 12 (-—.02); 
a four-point scale reflecting the type of degree and the 
number of years in training (.13); and the average SAT/ACT 
scores of the school attended (—.03). There is little reason, 
therefore, to assume that impersonal hiring that stresses 
qualifications will increase the likelihood of recruiting 
talented architects. And to the extent that such hiring prac- 
tices may indicate general standardization, this form of re- 
cruitment may very well be negatively related to awards. 
Beyond this, we could not predict with confidence how im- 
personal recruitment affects innovation. 


Still another aspect of work that has implications for organi- 
zational complexity and innovation is the degree of uncer- 
tainty associated with the work itself (Litwak, 1961; Litwak 
and Meyer, 1966; Perrow, 1967}. Litwak (1961) distinguishes 
uniform tasks, which are best accomplished by an organiza- 
tion with a hierarchical structure and other features Weber 
attributed to bureaucracies, from nonuniform tasks, which 
require a relatively flexible and more complex structure. 
While Litwak studied social service organizations, for which 
the goal of client service is not easily routinized, architectural 
firms also have to cope with uncertainty. 


Architectural firms are geared to turning out an original de- 
sign for each commission. Although this process involves 
some steps that can be routinized, each commission is dif- 
ferent and solutions are evaluated in terms of how unique 
and original they are. The major uncertainties relate to this 
design process, but there are others as well, including those 
involving client relations, evaluation of new building 
technologies, negotiations with other professional and busi- 
ness organizations, and the conflict of professional ethics 
and economic constraints. l 


While all the firms in our sample deal with these uncertain- 
ties, they can be distinguished in tems of the degree to 
which they succeed in coping with the central uncertainties 
of creative architecture. Specifically, firms that are success- 
ful in innovative design can be distinguished from firms that 
have settled for less original, more routine architectural 
work. Defining the first as innovators is consistent with ar- 
chitects’ views that excellence in project design involves a 
unique and highly original contribution. 


Role of ideas 


We expected ideas about work, or “work motifs,” to play a 
prominent role in architectural firms. Any professional or- 
ganization has multiple objectives that reflect the values and 
interests of the profession (Maclver, 1955) and supplement 
purely organizational goals, such as profit making. Also, 
since the problems of professional practice are complex, dif- 
ferent conceptual approaches influence how they are at- 
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tacked and solved. Mariner's (1971) study of museum work- 
ers and Hinings and Foster's (1973) work on church organi- 
zations both suggest that in professional work settings 
people continuously disagree about and redefine thelr objec- 
tives and the priorities to give them, and it is through such a- 
process that ideas come to compete with operational im- 
peratives and structural dynamics in influencing outcomes. 


Architecture centers on finding solutions that are highly cre- 
ative as well as practical, and handling such an ambigucus 
task successfully lies largely in the ability to relate profes- 
sional paradigms and personal ideas to a set of “givens” 
that may include the more or less vague wishes of the 
client as well as many specific constraints, such as lot size 
and the cost of building materials. The importance of 
paradigms and the ideas that are derived from them is 
clearly indicated by the continuous controversy over design 
and style that has been documented since early history 
(e.g., Scott, 1965). 


HYPOTHESES 


The literature suggests that size, organizational and en- 
vironmental complexity, and computer use are positively re- 
lated to innovation, whereas written rules are negatively re- 
lated to innovation. The distinction between firms that have 
achieved recognition for their design work and those that 
have not can be used to analyze how much these factors 
and how much ideas influence successful coping with un- 
certainties in architecture. This distinction also makes it pos- 
sible to test directly the hypothesis implied by contingency 
theory that the relationship between environmental ccmplex- 
ity and organizational complexity will be stronger in innova- 
tive than in noninnovative firms. Previous research alsc 
suggests that complexity Is positively related to size and 
negatively related to formalization. 


It is not possible to predict the precise nature of the rela- 
tionships between work motifs and innovation and complex- 
ity, for little empirical work has been carried out dealing with 
this problem (for an exception, see Hage and Dewar, 1373). 
However, two broad hypotheses can be formulated on the 
basis of the field work, which indicated the importance and 
pervasiveness of ideas in architectural practice, and these 
hypotheses are supported, at least in general terms, by re- 
cent theoretical contributions (see, for example, Pondy and 
Boje, 1975; Meyer and Rowan, 1977; Pondy and Mitroff, 
1978): 


Hypothesis 1. Ideas, independent of structure and environment, 
have a significant effect on organizational innovation. 


Hypothesis 2. Organizational dynamics, as revealed in the degree 
of structural complexity and task diversity, are different for ir nova- 
tive and noninnovative firms, and the extent to which they are 
different depends on the work motifs that prevail. 


VARIABLES 


The data for this study were collected in the spring of 1974 
from a random sample of about one-third of the 540 ar- 
chitectural firms listed in the Manhattan telephone directory. 
Over four-fifths of the principals contacted agreed to supply 
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Of the total sample of 152, 36 meet the 
cr terion for classification as-~’large” 
firms, but the question about work 
motifs was not asked in 18 2f them. The 
18 include 10 pretest firms end 8 others 
in which a partner was inter-iewed 
whose concerns were chiefy administra- 
tive rather than design. Fors detailed de- 
scription of the data, see Bleu (1978). 

2 


However, a critical assumptpn for the 
basic analysis is that work motifs, the 
ideational framework for interral opera- 
tions, causally precede complexity and 
innovation. Our conviction In this regard 
stems from extensive field Interviews 
and informal discussions with architects, 
as well as data on the history of the 
firms we surveyed. Ideas about architec- 
ture are held tenaciously anc with pro- 
found conservatism; often we were told 
by principals that their apprcsch to ar- 
chitecture was vindicated waen they se- 
cured an important commiseon or re- 
ceived a design award. Additonaily, in 
most firms the principal was ether the 
founder or a relative of the funder, 
which implies that the ideas he or she 
expressed about design and nteraction 
with clients probably predated the or- 
ganization of the firm. 

3 


Three measures of innovatic are: 
number of architectural awacis won by 
the firm in the past five years; number 
of times the work of the firm has been 
described in an architecture Dural in the 
past five years; evaluation ot the quality 
of each firm's projects by 3C faculty 
members at five New York Gty schools 
of architecture. To obtain the latter mea- 
sure, we used a procedure s iggested by 
Jonathan Cole in a personal communica- 
tion: each of four versions o a question- 
naire, which listed about one-fourth of 
the firms, was mailed to a comparable 
proportion of 300 faculty me<nbers. The 
correlations are: .73 batweer. awards and 
journal articles: .50 between awards and 
average evaluation; and .72 between 
journal articles and average evaluation. 

4 


Tha faculty response in evaluating firms 
was poor: only 120 of the aporoximately 
300 returned questionnaires. The diffi- 
culty with using joumel articles to mes- 
sure organizational innovatior is that they 
oftsn credit a firm's top dasicn architect 
without indicating whether the work de- 
scribed is that of the individual or the 
firm. 


Tabie 1 





Acronyms, Means, Standard Deviations, and Number of Valid Cases for 
Variables Used in Analysis 








Standard 

Variables Acronym Mean Deviation N 
Work motifs 

1. Logical and functional* LOGIC 29 46 77 

2. Aesthetics® AESTH a7 49 76 

3. Good relations with clients® RELAT 23 44 76 

4. Client satisfactian® SATIS .65 48 77 

5. Serves users’ needs* NEEDS 25 44 76 

6. Professional recognition® RECOG 13 34 77 
Complexity measures 

7. Structural complsxity STRUC 3.19 2.51 72 

7a. Number of divisions DIV 2.51 1.40 74 

7b. Additional staff units STAFF .68 1.87 72 

8. Task diversity TASKS 8.65 2.87 76 
Environmental characteristics 

9. Nonprivate clients NPRIV 84.96 23.20 76 

10. Joint ventures® JVEN 45 50 74 

11. Consultant use USECON 27.13 14.51 75 
Organizational characteristics 

12. Size SIZE 18.74 27.00 76 

13. Computer® COMPUT 18 39 77 

14. Written personnel rules*® RULES 59 .50 76 

15. Impersonal recruitment® RECRUIT 25 A4 76 
Measure of successful innovation 

16. Number of awards AWARDS 2.83 6.03 76 


*Dummy variable 





information about their offices, and the final sample is com- 
posed of 152 offices. This paper reports findings based on 
the analysis of 77 large firms that have a professional staff 
of at least 4, because only in these firms were questions 
asked dealing with organizational structure and work motifs.1 


We used regression analysis to examine the influences of 
specific variables after controlling for others. The main ques- 
tions we asked do not require assumptions about the causal 
sequence among the independent variables prior to the 
complexity variables,? although in interpreting some of the 
findings we suggest plausible causal links. Table 1 contains 
descriptive statistics for all variables used, and Table 2 re- 
ports the simple ccrrelations between the variables. 


Awards 


It has long been maintined that it is extremely difficult to 
evaluate creative innovation; there are continual shifts in 
fashion (Kuhn, 1969) and evaluation rests on subjective 
judgments (Gerbands, 1957: 3-8). Such considerations 
have discouraged social scientists from undertaking empiri- 
cal research in artistic fields. However, unexpectedly high 
correlations in this study between several different indi- 
cators of architectural innovation — awards, journal articles, 
and faculty evaluations? — suggest that the concept is more 
easily measured than is generally assumed. Various consid- 
erations indicated that the best measure of successful inno- 
vation is the number of architectural awards won by the 
firm during the past five years. In analyzing the effects of 
other factors on innovation, we used the actual number of 
awards as a raw variable: in comparing firms that have been 
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Correlations among independent Variabies l 








Variables 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 7a 7b 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
1. LOGIC 
2. AESTH 38° 
3. RELAT 04 ~.13 
4. SATIS -,02 .05 ~—.02 
5. NEEDS —.02 .00 .00 -.14 
6. RECOG 01 —.11 .21 04 .16 
7. STRUC 18 .16 34° 06 -.03 ~.21 
7a. DIV 16 13 .15 .20 -.06 ~.20 .68° 
7b. STAFF 13 .13 .34°—.09 01 ~.14 84° .17 
8. TASKS 20 .11 09 05 .27 .28 .13 .12 08 
9. NPRIV ~04 .23 -01 24 .06 .13 —.12 —.22 .01 —.08 
10. JVEN 22 2 12 OF ~.01 -.17 30 .21 24 .16 —.06 
11. USECON —.07 ~—31*%-.15 —.00 —.03 ~16 .16 .15 .11 -.01 -—.33° .18 
12. SIZE —.03 ~.03 .20 02 —.11 ~-.05 .68° 46° 57® 22 —.17 .26 14 
13. COMPUT 15 06 17 .14 ~04 22 16 114 #12) .38*%-.02 .26 ~.07 .45° 
14. RULES —06 ~.21 .09 .14 —.09 ~07 26 .28 .15 .25 -—21 17 30 .22 .12 


15. RECRUIT -03 -11 .16 -.02 -04 -.04 -.14 -04 —.17 -01 -.18 20 .05 .08 -10 .05 


* Significant at .01 level, two-tailed test. 





successft ly innovative, we divided the sample into firms 
that have=won awards and firms that have not. 


Work Mctifs 


Months ci field investigation revealed that each firm tends 
to evolve ts own distinctive intellectual and artistic climate, 
which is both revealed and reinforced through design prac- 
tices. The ideas expressed by the head of a firm probably 
articulate Ihe nature of this climate best. Of course, concep- 
tions abost architecture held by the firm’s principal and the 
staff sorretimes diverge, but under these circumstances, 
decisions nvolved in the daily practice of project design and 
production will be based on those ideas to which the princi- 
pal is conumitted. For this reason, the best source of infor- 
ee atout prevailing ideas in the office is the head of the 
irm. 


The work motif variables are based on how the heads of 
firms reszonded to an open-ended question, "How do you 
define a successful project?” Their answers to this question 
were sometimes clarified by the follow-up question, “What 
do you aim for in your work?” An examination of the an- 
swers usng content analysis revealed 13 distinct categories. 
The resp=nses of every principal were then coded for each 
of these =ategories; the result was a set of 13 dummy 

5 variables, indicating the presence or absence of a particular 

ekoi ho following wakna de motif in € given respondent's orientation. 


scribes answers of less than seven per- ; ES 
ceat or the prneipala: prolect improves Four motFs were mentioned by so few principals that they 


with use; project continues to give pes- did not censtitute meaningful empirical dimensions, and high 


sure; building educates client; and the : . ate 
ae A e AN O AIEE, AE among three pairs led us to eliminate three 
And each of the following is correlated categories.5 The remaining six categories were included in 


36 ihe 2 a thework the analysis; they represent the dimensions of art and aes- 
mout varia U nt analysis: ar- H i > * . . 

chitect derives personal satisfaction from _ thetic design, engineering and technology, relations with 

the project; the project is financially suc- clients, cient satisfaction, democratic involvement of users 
cessful; and, the project is architecturally (a new cancept in architecture), and an emphasis on profes- 
exciting. None of these seven motifs is . | tati Th : ‘entati fact salianbalt 
related to any of the dependent variables  S!ONal remutation. These six orientations reflect salient dif- 


in this analysis. ferences n architecture, according to both writers of con- 
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temporary architectural history and criticism (see Norberg- 
Schulz, 1963; Joedicke, 1969; Jencks, 1973) and the few 
social scientists who have examined architects and their de- 
sign practices (MacKinnon, 1965; Lipman, 1969). 


Two motif variables, logical and functional and aesthetics, 
have to do with the intrinsic qualities of project design. An 
emphasis on logical and functional criteria is evident in an- 
swers that stressed engineering excellence, innovative use 
of materials, and other technological aspects of design. Aes- 
thetic criteria are indicated by discussions about design that 
underscored artistic elements such as form, texture, spatial 
relations, or proportion. 


Ideas about the proper relationship with clients are reflected 
in two variables. Having good relations with clients describes 
a response that emphasized the importance of efficient and 
compatible interaction with clients. Such an answer was 
often accompanied by a similar statement about the nature 
of relations with contractors, banks, and consultants — 
namely, that they should remain “‘trouble-free.”’ in contrast, 
the motif client satisfaction stresses how well the client liked 
the project. This category is composed of such answers as 
"The client is happy with the results” and “They like our 
particular solution.” Both these motif variables focus on the 
client-owner, that is, the party who commissions and pays 
for the project. 


Quite another type of answer reflects a radically new con- 
ception of who the real clients are — those who use build- 
ings, not those who pay for them. Specifically, the motif 
serves users’ needs is derived from responses that em- 
phasized what users, such as tenants, want as well as pref- 
erences expressed by neighborhood and community groups. 
This is a political view of architecture, and it is also one that 
is informed by current research in fields such as environ- 
mental sociology. The final work motif measure, professional 
recognition, indicates concem about the reputation of the 
office, notably for its design capabilities. 


While our analysis of the work motif variables is largely ex- 
ploratory, two general assumptions are plausible: first, that a 
central interest in design is related to innovation; second, 
that an orientation to clients promotes internal differentia- 
tion. While the first assumption is fairly obvious, the second 
assumption is derived from our experience in the field: 
clients prefer — at least as architects perceive it — to have 
their personal representative to whom they can tum, prefer- 
ably one of the senior architects. Much internal complexity 
— at least as reflected in a wide span of control at the 
second level — might be the best way of meeting such 
perceived clients’ needs. 


Organizational Complexity 


Complexity can be conceptualized both in terms of how dif- 
ferentiated the structure is and how numerous are the tasks 
that refer to different kinds of operations and activities. 
structural differentiation is conventionally measured by the 
total number of units under the top executive. There is a 
distinction, however, between major units — or divisions — 
that are responsible for basic operations, and the relatively 
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Table 3 


ideas, Comp!axity, and innovation eg 





Relationships between Measure of Successful Inno=ation and Independent Variables 





Variables 


Work motifs 
1. Logical and functional 
2. Aesthetics 
3. Good relations with clients 
4. Client satisfaction 
5. Serves users’ needs 
6. Professional recognition 
Complexity measures 
7. Structural complexity 
7a. Number of divisions 
7b. Additional staff units 
8. Task diversity 
Environmental characteristics 
9. Nonprivate clients 
10. Joint ventures 
11. Consultant use 
Organizational characteristics 
12. Size 
13. Computer 
14. Written personne! rules 
15. Impersonal recruitment 


Regression 
equation 
- Regression excluding 
Regression equation number of 
equation excluding divisions and 
Simple - exciuding structural individual 
correlation size complexity staff units 
Beta Beta Beta 
1 2 . 3 4 
03 „06 PA oi 209° 
—.06 ~. 04 00 00 
~.07 ~.23°° —.09 —.08 
—.17 ~,19°° -.16 —.19° 
~.06 .03 05 05 
~.02 :02 01 02 
319 ~.14 —.51%° 
13 ~,26%° —.37*° 
35° .04 —.31°° 
24° —.04 ~.08 —.08 
14 ~.04 .04 06 
23° ~,01 .08 09 
20 02 05 06 
76 1.14%¢ 1.1599 
34 —,02 ~.16 —.16 
26 .00 15 14 
.07 —.11 —.24°° —.24 
R2 703999 693ee¢ 
N 72-77 72-77 72 72 





* Significant at .01 level, two-tailed test. 
** Unstandardized regression coefficient at least twi: e its Tama error. 


ee% Significant-at .001 level, F-test. 





These services include feasibility studies, 


financial analysis, project analysis, pro- 
gramming, land use studies, construction 
management, interior design, industrial 
layout, innovative construction tech- 
niques, altering and remodeling, restora- 
tion and preservation, real estate invest- 
ment, research, mortgage services, and 
two “other” categories. 

7 


Two other forms of office technology — 
printing machines for blueprints and a 
photocopier — are not related to any of 
the dependent variabies. 

8 


Various other indicators of formalization, 

specifically written procedures governing 
different aspects of work, are not related 
to the dependent variables. 


small units that serve support functions. The variable struc- 
tural comp exity refers to the total number of units, but in 
order to determine whether divisions and staff units have 
parallel eff&cts on innovation another analysis was per- 
formed spitting this variable into two — the number of divi- 
sions responsible for the primary activities of design and 
productior. and the number of additiona! staff units engaged 
in supportactivities, such as client contacts, legal services, 
research, and the coordination of construction activities. 


The other dimension of organizational complexity is task di- 
versity. THs indicator is based on the list of “comprehensive 
services” developed by the Amenican Institute of Architects 
(A.1.A., no date), and tells how many of 16 different services 
the firm was able to provide.® 


As convertionally measured, size is the number of full-time 
equivalent staff. Because data were collected over a 
three-morth period, any possible effects of seasonal and 
economic fluctuations were eliminated by asking for infor- 
mation on size as of April 1, 1974. Technology is indicated 
by whether or not the staff had access to a computer.” 
Formalizaaon was measured by whether or not the firm had 
written pē sonnel rules and regulations.? A dummy variable 
indicating that advertising was used to hire new architects 
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Nonprivate clients include urincorporated 
businesses, corporations, nonprofit in- 
stitutions, and government ægencies. 

10 


Principals were asked what proportion of 
all 1973 projects used each cf 15 types 
of consultants. Average use s the sum 
over 15 types, divided by 15-Types of 
consultant are: structural encineers, me- 
chanical engineers, electrical engineers, 
acoustical engineers, lighting designers, 
estimators, landscape architects, graphic 
designers, specification consultants, 
planners, material specialists interior de- 
signers, traffic consultants, fod service 
consultants, and industrial spscialists. 

11 


Slight interaction effects are soncealed 
by the coefficient for number of divi- 
sions, Contingency analysis mveaied that 
in a comparison of medium end large . 
firms (with the cut-off point 2etween 10 
and 11 staff members}, med im-sized 
firms with many divisions had won dls- 
proportionate numbers of awards, al- 
thcugh the difference is not quite signifi- 
cant. Similar interaction effects that are 
statistically significant were Chtained for 
task diversity as well (Biau, 1376). 


was included in the analysis as an index of impersonal re- 
cruitment. 


Environmental Characteristics 


Three variables indicate environmental complexity -— nonpri- 
vate clients, joint ventures, and use of consultants. The per- 
centage of 1973 projects commissioned by other than pri- 
vate individuals® indicated the scale of projects and the 
complexity of design and production problems. Another as- 
pect of the environment is whether or not the firm entered 
into a joint venture with another architectural or other type 
of firm during 1973. A final aspect of environmental com- 
plexity is the extent to which a firm consulted with other 
types of firms.1¢ 


CORRELATES OF INNOVATION 


The simple correlations in Table 3 (col. 1) appear to lend 
support to the predictions of structuralist theory. Specifically, 
innovation is positively correlated with size (#12; r=.76), 
structural complexity (#7; r=.31), and task diversity (#8; 
r=,24), as well as with one of the two components of struc- 
tural complexity (additional staff units #7b; r=.35), though 
not the other (#7a). Once the effects of size are removed 
(col. 2), however, the positive relations between innovation 
and both additional staff units and task diversity disappear, 
and the number of divisions has a significant negative effect 
(beta=—.26) on innovation. Some caution should be exer- 
cised in interpreting this reversal in sign, because the corre- 
lation of .76 between size and innovation may produce an 
unstable coefficient. However, the correlation between size 
and number of divisions is only .46, which is not so high as 
to cause serious multicollineanty problems; parallel results 
revealed in contingency analysis support this finding." 


Complexity and Innovation 


When we control for all variables except structural complex- 
ity (col. 3), the negative relationship between number of 
divisions and innovation persists and a significant negative 
relation between additional staff units and innovation is re- 
vealed. The results for the comparable regression, in which 
structural complexity is substituted for its component parts 
(col. 4), are practically identical. Given these parallel results 
and the fact that overall structural complexity is of greater 
substantive and theoretical interest than its components, the 
remainder of the analysis centers on total structural com- 
plexity. 

These results indicate that structural complexity impedes in- 
novation, which is in direct opposition to structuralist theory. 
However, the results for size are consistent with this 
theory. That is, size has a strong positive effect on innova- 
tion, which supports other research (e.g., Baldridge and 
Burnham, 1975) that also shows that large organizations 
have decisive advantages over small ones tn their capacity to 
innovate. 


Our findings provide little support for the view that a diverse 
and complex environment is conducive to organizational in- 
novation. Under controls, the environmental variables (#9- 
#11) have no effect on innovation. Although we anticipated 
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that comp.tter use would increase the level of innovation in 
architectus, the positive zero-order correlation between this 
measure cf technology (#13) and awards is spurious, due to 
size. 


Standardiation and Innovation 


The set of positive, thoug insignificant, beta weights for 
written rubs (#14) contradicts our prediction that formaliza- 
tion woulc be negatively related to innovation. However, im- 
personal recruitment (#15) has a substantial negative effect 
on awards Although we made no specific prediction, this 
finding comfirms our early conjectures: first, since formal 
qualificaticns, which are emphasized in impersonal recruit- 
ment, are ^ot related to individual achievement, they are not 
related positively to firm innovation either; and, second, im- 
personal recruitment is part of a general process of for- 
malization and standardization. 


It can also-be argued that impersonal hiring standards result 
in a high cagree of homogeneity in the firm, since appli- 
cants are sponding to an identical stimulus which should 
produce considerable similarity over the years with respect 
to backgrcund, training, and architectural philosophy. Studies 
of scientists (Pelz, 1956; Blau, 1976a) indicate that organiza- 
tional homogeneity is associated negatively with creative 
performarxe. Although these data are limited in that we can 
only assume, without having. direct evidence, that imper- 
sonal recraitment promotes staff homogeneity, this assump- 
tion, comEined with the evidence that individual qualifica- 
tions do not predict performance, suggests that standardized 
recruitmemt may be related negatively to innovation. If we 
have internreted this variable correctly, our finding is some- 
what Starting: at least for certain kinds of organizations, a 
relatively (formal approach to hiring may be more advan- 
tageous tL an advertising, even though the latter method is 
more consistent with fair and impartial hiring practices, 
which are: presumed to promote quality because they stress 
universalistic criteria rather than personal! qualities. 


Significar ce of Work Motifs 


We suggested earlier that motifs that deal with architectural 
design are different from those that deal with client service. 
While one of the two design-related motifs, aesthetics (#2), 
has no ef-ect on innovation, the second, logical and func- 
tional criteria (#1), has a significant positive effect. It is 
paradoxical that a concern with the engineering and 
technolog cal aspects of architecture is conducive to winning 
awards, v hile a focus on pure aesthetics is not, for one 
might thirk that such standards of design as proportion, 
texture, aid form would be the ultimate criteria used in judg- 
ing projec-s. This raises the interesting possibility that the 
increasing scale and complexity of building, the rise in con- 
struction costs, and the development of new materials and 
technology have increased the value of efficient and pro- 
gressive ©lutions to engineering problems relative to the 
traditionalartistic elements of architecture. 


Whereas >ne of the design-related motifs promotes innova- 
tion, motis that pertain to client service somewhat impede 
it. Specifically, an emphasis on client relations (#3) has a 
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significant negative influence on innovation when size is 
controlled (col. 2), but in the full regression equations the 
negative coefficients are not substantial. Client satisfaction 
(#4) shows a more consistent pattern of negative relations: 
its coefficient with innovation is significant whether size 
only or all variables are controlled, and it is nearly significant 
if complexity is divided into its two components. These work 
motifs reflect an orientation to paying clients and their ex- 
pectations rather than the users of projects. While such an 
interest in public relations and good business may well con- 
tribute to forms of effectiveness such as profits, it is not 
conducive to creating an atmosphere which fosters aes- 
thetic innovation. 


The negative effects of structural differentiation on innova- 
tion raise serious questions about the extent to which re- 
search findings that pertain to industries or bureaucratic or- 
ganizations can be generalized to other kinds of organiza- 
tions. We believe that relationships observed in most organi- 
zations will not be found in a small subset that are charac- 
terized by a high degree of task uncertainty, an unstan- 
dardized product, and a central and unrelenting concern with 
creativity and individuality. (Such a subset might include pub- 
lishing houses, museums, major league baseball teams, and 
research centers.) At least in architectural firms, a high de- 
gree of differentiation does not have the beneficial conse- 
quences for innovation that it has in other types of organiza- 
tions. This implies that excessive subdivision of tasks and 
responsibilities reduces the flexibility and openness that are 
required for highly creative work. Moreover, social integra- 
tion may be impaired by excessive differentiation. In ar- 
chitectural firms working relations must be so close that 
Suggestions can be readily filtered through diverse channels 
and consultation networks easily maintained. If excessive 
differentiation impedes such close relations, contributions 
become fractionated, making it difficult to implement an in- 
tegrated design. In short, organizations that create original 
products may require integration through personal contact; 
in these organizations, structural differentiation, by adversely 
affecting integration, is detrimental to innovation and 
creativity. 


There is little support for any prediction derived from en- 
vironmentalist theory; our data negate the hypothesis that a 
complex and diversified environment is likely to encourage 
innovation. However, there is evidence that formalization of 
a given type — specifically impersonal recruitment proce- 
dures — reduces the likelihood of innovation, which is con- 
sistent with earlier findings (see Hage and Aiken, 1967). 


The finding that certain work motifs are related to innovation 
when organizational and environmental characteristics are 
controlled suggests that ideas play an independent and au- 
tonomous role in developing an organizational climate that 
fosters innovation in design. The data show that a substan- 
tive concern with design will promote successful innovation, 
while a substantive concern with serving clients will hinder 
it. Although these results are not unequivocal — they do not 
hold for all the work motif variables, and they negate.the 
specific prediction that an aesthetic orientation promotes in- 
novation — they are consistent with our understanding of 
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Initially, each dependent variable was re- 
gressed on all 13 independent variables. 
Those variables that had negligible direct 
effects and were not directly testing a 
hypothesis were eliminated from the 
final equations. 


Table 4 


Ideas, Comeiexity, and Innovation . 
the fundamsntal duality that exists in every profession and 
which is tre source of a kasic dilemma for practitioners: 
namely, tre tension between contributing: ‘to the state of the 
art and se-ving clients. 


COMPAR SON OF FIRMS 


The foregzing analysis may be oversimplified because it ig- 
nores the >ossibility that there are underlying differences in 
the organEation of firms, depending on whether or not they 
have beer successful as design innovators. Our second ob- 
jective, than, was to determine whether innovative firms 
differ from others in the factors that influence complexity as 
a means cf delineating zhe structural dynamics that result 
from an emphasis on creativity in organizations. Contingency 
theory imal es such structural differences by predicting a 
close fit between environment and structure in innovative 
organizations in contrast with less innovative ones. In a 
roughly sinilar comparison, Litwak (1961) implies pro- 
nounced cifferences in the structures of organizations that 
deal with uniform as compared to nonuniform tasks. In order 
to test the implications of both the contingency proposition 
and Litwax’s theory, we regressed measures of structural 
complexit: and task diversity on the foregoing variables for 
both award- and nonaward-winning firms (Table 4).1 


t 


Organizaïonal Conditions and Success 


Differences in organizational conditions do not explain the 
structures of innovative firms as well as they do those of 
noninnovetive firms. Size, in particular, has a consistently 
greater effect on-structural complexity and task diversity for 
firms that do not than for those that do win awards. These 





Regression of Structural Complexity and Task Divorsity on Causally Prior Variables, Comparing Firms by 


Successful Innovation 


1. Logical and functional 
3. Good relations with clients ° 
6. Professional! recognition 

10. Joint ventures 

12. Size 

15. Impersonal recruitment 


2. Aasthetics 
5. Serves users’ needs 
6. Professional recognition 
10. Joint ventures 
11. Consultant use 
12, Size 
13. Computer 
14. Written personnel rules 


Suce@ssfully Innovative Firms Other Firms 
Sim pile Simple 
Corelation Beta Correlation Beta 
STRUCTURAL COMPLEXITY 
24 15 a6 02 36°" 
33 Agee" 35 —.099%*° 
— 23 —32°* ~.19 —-.14 
a —.Olee 21 O0ee 
53° Sores ai 88099 
—,13 — i379? -24 —, 509° 
N=50; R2=.660: A2=.499 N=22; R2=,752: A2=.652 
TASK DIVERSITY 
15 Abe —.08 ~.03e60 
22 24ree 45 5099o 
Za gor 38 .45°° 
25 17 16 .05 
15 24 38° u .15 
RG he 29" ao a 49°" 
„23% —.16 da7 S .08 
„35st oo 41° .10 


N=5°: R?= 422; R2=.336 N=22: R2=,725; At=.556 





* Significant at .01 level, two-tailed test. 
°% Unstandardized regression coefficient at least wc its standard error. 
+% Difference between beta coefficients for given irdapendent variable significant at .05 level (ANCOV). 
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Only one of the environmental variables 
is correlated with either complexity vart- 
able and that may well be spurious. (Ta- 
ble 4 shows that the correlation between 
use of consultants and task diversity is 
-38 in firms that do not win awards, but 
the relationship becomes insignificant 
when other conditions are controlled.) 


results suggest a convergence with Meyer's (1975) study of 
finance agencies. Size, Meyer reports, has a significant ef- 
fect on structure in agencies with a high turnover of de- 
partment heads — that is, where leadership is not suffi- 
ciently long-term to shape work strategies. in contrast, 
where department heads do not change so rapidly, leader- 
ship acquires considerable importance and size has no ef- 
fect on structure. It is quite likely that management's innova- 
tive approach to organizational as well as to design decisions 
in architectural firms loosens the connection between size 
and structure. 


Environment seems to exert little direct influence on the 
structure of either type of firm: the influences of environ- 
mental variables on the dependent variables as expressed by 
simple correlations and regression coefficients are practically 
nil for both subsamples. We found no support for the con- 
tingency proposition — that the most innovative organiza- 
tions are ones with structures that exhibit a degree of com- 
plexity comparable to the complexity of their environment. 
Our data show that there is little relationship between the 
complexity of the environment and that of the organization 
regardless of how innovative the firm,!* and that a better 
match between environmental and organizational complexity 
is not more likely in successful firms. 


Three vanables deal with the nature of work and various 
aspects of the work process — computer use, impersonal 
recruitment procedures, and written personnel rules. Con- 
trary to our hypothesis that computer use would affect 
Structure and tasks, it is not related to structural complexity 
and its correlation with diverse tasks in the award-winning | 
sample is spurious owing to size. The results pertaining to 
formal rules are also contrary to our expectations. Written 
personnel rules are correlated significantly with task diversity 
in both innovative and noninnovative firms, though the beta 
coefficient is substantial only for the former. This suggests 
that coordinating complex tasks may require formal rules if 
the organization is to be successful in uncertain endeavors. 
Finally, the measure of homogeneity of new recruits has 
pronounced negative effects on administrative complexity in 
both innovative and noninnovative firms. This last result 
lends support to the view, implicit in the hypothesis devel- 
oped above, that homogeneity or standardization of person- 
nel is antithetical to differentiation in the structure through 
which their work is organized. 


Work Motifs 


Work motif variables play a role in explaining structural com- 
plexity in both subsamples but a somewhat more important 
one for the award winners. Out of-a total of six work motif 
vanables, five are significant for the award-winning sample, 
and three are for the nonaward-winning sample. Specifically, 
an emphasis on maintaining good client relations increases 
structural complexity among award-winning firms. This 
suggests that only when an orientation to clients is manifest 
in organizational structure — that is, manifest in a sufficient 
number of department heads and other senior staff to 
whom clients have access — can the firm successfully 


`- translate client wishes into design practice. However, inno- 
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These findings are essentially the sare 
in analyses using the two component 
measures of structural complexity. In the 
regression for number of divisions, the 
work motif variable — client satisfaction 
— is positively related to DIV (Beta =.38) 
among innovative firms and negatively re- 
lated to DIV (Beta=—.20) among nonin- 
novative firms. In the regression for addi- 
tional staff units, good relations with 
clients increases STAFF (Beta =.38) 
among innovative firms and has no signif- 
icant effect on STAFF (Beta=.12) among 
noninnovative firms. For both DIV and 
STAFF, size has a greater influence for 
the nonaward-winning firms than for the 
award-winning firms (the Betas for DIV 
are, respectively, .84 and .32; those for 
STAFF are, respectively, .61 and .53). Fi- 
nally, impersonal recruitment reduces 
STAFF among innovative firms (Beta= 
—.307) but has no effect among nonin- 
novative firms (Beta=—.04). The effects 
of other variables in the equations are 
negligible. 


Ideas, Complexity, and Innovation 


vation is also consistent with little structural differentiation if 
the main emphasis in the firm is wide recognition. Our field 
notes suggest that this finding may be interpreted to mean 
that some firms headed by charismatic and talented ar- 
chitects have achieved significant success in architectural 
design by means of a leadership style that centralizes con- 
trol in the hands of a “ew top staff members. 


A logical and functional orientation to design increases struc- 
tural complexity only among the noninnovative firms. The 
findings for task diversity and the work motif variables are 
less clear. Serving users’ needs and professional recognition 
promote task diversitw in both subsamples, whereas aesthet- 
ics does so only in the award-winning firms. The last result 
suggests that the success of an aesthetic orientation de- 
pends on its being implemented by the performance of a 
sufficient variety of tasks.14 


To summarize, no environmental variable has a differential 
effect on measures of organizational complexity in a com- 
parison of the two subsamples. Size does, but it has a more 
substantial effect on structural complexity and task diversity 
for the nonaward-winning than the award-winning firms. 
Similarly, work motif variables have a differential effect in 
that a greater number of them are related to organizational 
complexity in the inncvative firms than in the other firms. 
These findings indicate that quite different processes under- 
lie the dynamics of st-uctural and task differentiation. If the 
organization is not particularly innovative and has had no 
notable achievements, size is the major determinant of how 
the organization and its activities are structured: On the 
other hand, among those firms that have been successfully 
innovative, size is considerably less important compared with 
ideas about what architecture is and what it should ac- 
complish. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Our findings are consistent with Litwak's formulation (1961; 
Litwak and Meyer, 1986) that structural complexity and task 
diversity depend on sie in organizations with uniform tasks, 
but are also, and perhaps primarily, affected by cognitive 
ideas and professional orientations in organizations with 
nonuniform tasks. Where Litwak contrasts uniform tasks 
that require technical skills with nonuniform ones that re- 
quire social skills, we draw a parallel contrast between 
noninnovative and innovative endeavors. In architecture, the 
fundamental difference between creative innovation and 
routine production lies in the capacity to contend with am- 
biguity and uncertainty. Our finding that the ideas — work 
motifs — expressed by leaders are important for organiza- 
tional complexity in innovative firms, but that size is in other 
firms, helps to broaden Litwak’‘s theoretical concept at the 
same time as it confirms his basic dichotomy. 


in addition, combining Litwak’s distinction between uniform 

and nonuniform tasks with certain concepts from the study 

of organizational decision making provides a direct explana- 

tion for the differential impact of size and ideas in the two 

kinds of firms considered here. Simon (1949) notes that theas. 
functioning of an orgénization requires integrating all 
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decision-making activity under a given value or end, usually 
established at the highest level of the administrative hierar- 
chy. The job of staff members on the second level is to 
select the best means for achieving this end, which in turn 
becomes the ultimate work objective for their subordinates. 
Through this recursive process, operating on each succes- 
sive level of the chain of command, the body of an ‘‘ends- 
means hierarchy” is built up. Simon emphasizes that the 
hierarchy not only constitutes a framework for channeling 
work and decision making toward the accomplishment of an 
Organizational goal, but it also constitutes a formal arrange- 
ment of differentiated positions. In fact, as he notes, 


“... the mode of specialization . . . is nothing more than the 
arrangement of the organization’s structure to parallel the system 
of means and ends involved in the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses” (Simon, 1949: 63). 


This conformity of formal structure to the decision-making 
hierarchy has direct bearing on the results of our study. 
Firms with routine production emphasize satisfying a rela- 
tively uniform market demand, and principals, in an effort to 
maximize profit and reduce risks, may seek to standardize 
further, for example by promulgating criteria for a widely 
accepted style. The general design concept — a plan for 
building similar structures in the same basic manner — 
changes little from project to project, and a set of formalized 
technical procedures soon evolves for operationalizing it in 
each case. Thus the plan itself constitutes a stable refer- 
ence point toward which work can be oriented — the apex 
of the ends-means hierarchy. Work motifs, ideas about 
what makes “good” architecture, have little place in defining 
final ends or the administrative structure designed to 
achieve them, especially since, in market-oriented firms, the 
value of a design concept as an integrating norm depends 

on its widespread public appeal rather than its quality as 
judged by professional standards. 


Once a structure geared to the performance of a routine 
task has crystallized, the major variable affecting further dif- 
ferentiation is the number of projects involved, and thus the 
size of the staff. If, as Blau (1970) postulates, large size 
generates differentiation at declining rates, under uniform 
conditions the increasing size of subunits will make it cost 
effective to formalize procedures and thus reduce problems 
of interunit coordination. Hence, economies of scale in ad- 
ministrative overhead will be realized. Furthermore, when 
architectural commissions are more or less standardized, an 
increasing volume of projects generally entails lower per-unit 
production costs, enabling firm heads to price their services 
more cheaply, attract a larger clientele, and reduce costs still 
further. Both kinds of economies will multiply the effects of 
size on formal structure. This may provide some explanation 
for the high correlations observed between size and our 
complexity measures in firms that are not successful in 
competing for design awards. 


But award-winning firms stress maximizing efficiency and 

profit less than they do turning out unique, aesthetically or 
technically notable projects. These firms rarely standardize 
design concepts from project to project, and attempt con- 

tinually to evolve new and creative solutions to particular 
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This follows the definition of Thompson 
et al., (1968: 7) “any unfolding sequence 
of jobs,” which is also accepted by 
Spilermman (1977}, but it differs from 
Wilensky’s (1961) use of the term 
“career” to refer only to orderly careers. 
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Promotions and demotions are important events in most 
people’s work lives. This study analyzes the career mobil- 
ity of a cohort of employees in a large corporation over a 
13-year period using official personne! records. Derived 
from the status-attainment, Markov, and organization- 
career literatures, two conflicting models of mobility are 
described: an ahistorical (path independence) model and 
a historical (tournament) model. The empirical analysis 
supports the tournament model, finding that mobility in 
the earliest period of one’s career has an unequivocal 
relationship with many of the most important parameters 
of one’s later career: career ceilings, career floors, and 
probabilities of promotion and demotion in each succes- 
sive period. Some speculations are presented about 
Bowles and Gintis’s correspondence principle, about 
functional and dysfunctional consequences of this selec- 
tion system, and about the implications of organizational 
opportunity structures on employees’ career behaviors.” 


Promotions and demotions — changes in status within an 
organization or occupation — are important events in most 
people’s work lives. They may be the most common form 

of mobility for some segments of the labor force, and they 
are important functions in organizations and occupational 
groups. Yet while there have been many systematic studies 
of mobility among occupations during the past decade, there 
have been few longitudinal analyses of promotions and de- 
motions within occupations or organizational hierarchies. 


This paper presents an empirical analysis of the flow of 
individuals along sequences of jobs — what | shall call 
“career mobility.” 1 This analysis investigates mobility within 
a large corporation over a 13-year period using the official 
personnel records. Because of the extensive checking pro- 
cedures used to verify these records, these data provide an 
unusually accurate source of time-series information on 
career mobility. These data also permit analyses in terms of 
the detailed status distinctions used by the company. 


The conceptual focus of this paper is the issue of whether 
early career positions and changes in status affect later 
careers, apart from the intervening positions held. This issue 
has been discussed in the status-attainment, Markov, and 
organization-career literatures. One version of a historical 
model — the ‘‘tournament’’ model — is described, and a 
number of hypotheses derived from it are tested. The em- 
pirical analysis supports the “‘historica-effects” position, 
finding that very early job moves are related to subsequent 
mobility even a decade later, after employees have moved 
on to second and third jobs. Indeed, mobility in the earliest 
stage of one’s career bears an unequivocal relationship with 
one’s later career, predicting many of the most important 
parameters of later moves: career ‘‘ceiling,”’ career “floor,” 
as well as the probabilities of promotion and demotion in 
each successive period. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Historical Antecedents of Mobility 


The central issue of the present inquiry is whether individu- 
als’ career histories are associated with their future careers, 
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Markov models, as usually applied, make 
two other assumptions. The stationarity 
assumption asserts that the probability of 
mobility over a fixed time intarval is inde- 
pendent of when it occurs in that inter- 
val, and it depends only on the length of 
the time interval (McGinnis, 1968; 
Ginsberg, 1971; Mayer, 1972; Sgrensen, 
1975). The homogeneity assumption as- 
serts that all persons have Identical tran- 
sition probabilities (Blumen, Kogan, and 
McCarthy, 1955; Goodman, 1961; Barth- 
clomew, 1968; McFanand, 1970; Spiler- 
man, 1972). 

3 


Tuma’s (1976) study of job leaving is not 
directly pertinent to the analysis of up- 
ward mobility; however, it might be 
noted that she found conflicting evidence 
regarding path independence, with 
number of previous jobs and duration of 
preceding job being historical variables 
that violated the path independence as- 
sumption. Stewmen (1975: 313) ds- 
cussed some characteristics of simple 
transition matrices that gave vague sup- 
port to the path independence assump- 
tions, but he did not break down the 
transition matrices to investigate whether 
the same job had different effects de- 
pending on previous job histories. His 
description (p. 306) seemed to indicate 
that the way his data were recorded did 
not permit the antecedents of promo- 
tions to be traced. 


Tournamert Mobility | 
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independent of their current positions. This issue is being 
argued or several fronts. In some status-attainment re- 
search, a historical model is proposed, which shows income 
and occupation at a given period as being: directly influenced 
by income and occupation at all previous periods, and Feath- 
erman’s (1971) analyses provide some support for this 
model. Kelley (1973a: 492) offered empirical analyses chal- 
lenging tre historical model, and he concluded that “as a 
man’s career progresses, past failures are forgiven and past 
successes forgotten.” Subsequent exchanges between 
Featherman (1973) and Kelley (1973b) elaborate on the is- 
sue, but fhe question cf historical effects remained unre- 
solved. Both, however, agreed that investigation of se- 
quences Df jobs and job characteristics would be useful in 
resolving the question. 


Markov models provide another way to analyze historical ef- 
fects by asing simple transition matrices that show the 
probabilites of moving from each time 1 position to each 
time 2 pcsition. In Markov analyses, inferences are made 
about the consequences of transition matrices based on 
simple assumptions. As Mayer (1972: 312-313) states: 


The basic Drinciple which distinguishes Markov models asserts that 
the status category a person will occupy in the future depends only 
on the status category he occupies at present and not at all on the 
categories he has previously occupied. This is sometimes referred 
to as the arinciple of path independence .. . [If two people] have 
different :tatus histories, but thair status levels at the time re- 
corded ar= identical, .. . a Markov model would make identical 
predictiors about their future [mobility].2 


Hodge (66) investigated the path idependence assumption 
using several sets of data on intergenerational and intragen- 
erational occupational change. Each analysis showed slight 
departures from path independence, particularly for in- 
tragenerational occupational changes; but for the most part 
his findirgs, like Kelley's (1973a), supported the path inde- 
pendence assumption. March and March (1977), analyzing 
careers cf school superintendents, also found support for 
Markov models. 


One trovoling finding has been a tendency for Markov mod- 
els to underpredict the number of non-mobile individuals 
(Blumen Kogan, and McCarthy, 1955; Hodge, 1966). Al- 
though this finding has not been used to question the path 
indepencence assumption, it has led to adaptations of the 
Markov model that modify its other two assumptions. One 
class of semi-Markov models, questioning the stationarity 
assumpton (that a given length of time has the same ef- 
fects recardless of when it occurs), posits a decline in mobil- 
ity with rcreasing age (Mayer, 1968) or duration of stay 
(McGinres, 1968). Another class of semi-Markov models, 
question ng the homogeneity assumption (that all individuals 
have eqral mobility chances}, posits that a cohort can be 
distinguished as either movers or stayers (Blumen, Kogan, 
and McCarthy, 1955; White, 1970b). Along these lines, 
Mayer (2972) has proposed that all persons are originally 
movers, Dut that some become stayers over time. 


It is not «lear why semi-Markov models have ignored career 
histories Although history is incorporated in a limited sense 
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Turner proposed his models as ideal 
types to describe normative systems, not 
actual mobility patterns. However, one 
kind of research suggested by his ideas 
"is an exploration of different channels 
of mobility . . . to discover the extent to 
which mobility corresponds to each of 
these types” (Tumer, 1960: 865). The 
present paper is an attempt to pursue 
this suggestion. 


in the age-decline and duration-decline models, none of the 
semi-Markov models questions the path-independence as- 
sumption. A path dependence semi-Markov model would 
posit that an individual's early mobility history influences 
later mobility, and so might be called, for simplicity, a histor- 
ical model (although nonstationarity models are also histori- 
cal in a more limited sense). Of course, historical effects are 
difficult to study, but detailed analyses of historical effects 
may contribute to more realistic assumptions and to more 
appropnate applications of models. 


Much research on organizational careers has dealt with the 
question of historical effects, and its conclusions contradict 
the path independence assumption in the status-attainment 
and Markov literatures. During the past several decades, 
many researchers have studied job mobility, and they have 
emphasized the crucial importance of. career paths. Organi- 
zations quickly “size up” new employees and allocate them 
to different training and socialization experiences (Becker 
and Strauss, 1956; Berlew and Hall, 1966; Peres, 1966; | 
Campbell, 1968; Van Maanen, 1977; Schein, 1978). Fur- 
thermore, this selection and allocation is repeated with later 
assessments being based not only on age and duration 
(nonstationarity, Roth, 1963; Jennings, 1971; Bray, 
Campbell, and Grant, 1974; Kanter, 1977a), but also on one’s 
particular career history (Dalton, 1951; Glaser, 1964; Jen- 
nings, 1971; Faulkner, 1974) and one’s coming up on the 
“correct’’ path (Kanter, 1977a, 1977b). 


Unfortunately, although these studies have described selec- 
tion and socialization processes in extensive detail, they 
have been far less thorough in examining actual long-term 
career patterns. Patterns of career moves are rarely de- 
scribed in detail, and many studies (like Martin and Strauss, 
1959) have relied upon respondent reports, so that they 
seemed to be descriptions of ideal careers, rather than ac- 
tual job moves (which might be less simple to report). The 
difficulty of obtaining appropriate longitudinal data is under- 
standable and may explain why these micro-level studies of 
organizational careers have never been integrated with 
macro-level studies in the status-attainment and Markov lit- 
eratures. Systematic longitudinal studies of actual career 
paths would permit a more direct test of the path depen- 
dence issue in organizations. 


Contest, sponsored, and tournament mobility. Ahistorical ef- 
fects have been described somewhat differently by Turner 
(1960), who presented two ideal types of mobility — contest 
and sponsored mobility. Contest mobility systems delay 
selection and allow individuals complete freedom for mobil- 
ity, and thus are totally ahistorical. Sponsored mobility sys- 
tems select individuals for their ultimate careers very early 
and allow no freedom for departures from these early- 
assigned careers. They are ahistorical in the sense that a 
later position is predicted by the immediately preceding posi- 
tion, and earlier positions do not improve the prediction.4 


Reformulating Turner's ideal types, | have proposed a tour- 
nament mobility model which is a historical model (Rosen- 
baum, 1976). In the tournament mobility model, careers are 


_conceptualized as a sequence of competitions, each of 
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which has implications for an individual’s mobility chances in 
all subsequent selections. Although tournaments can be 
constructed with numerous variants in the rules, the central 
principle involves an important distinction between winners 
and losers at each selection point. Winners have the oppor- 
tunity to Compete for high levels, but they have no assur- 
ance of attaining them; losers are permitted to compete 
only for Icw levels or are denied the opportunity to compete 
any further at all. As in a contest model, winners must con- 
tinue conmmeting in order to attain high levels, for there is no 
assurance, but as in a sponsored model, early selections 
have irrevarsible consequences for losers. The tournament 
results in 3 progressively greater winnowing down of the 
winner's cohort at each successive stage. 


The tournament model grew out of research on mobility 
patterns Im a school track system and in students’ post- 
graduate <areers. The research revealed a tournament pat- 
tern where students who were moved out of the college 
track any ime between 7th and 12th grades had no chance 
of getting back in that track and very little chance of getting 
into collece, regardless of how hard they strived (Rosen- 
baum, 1976). In contrast, students who remained in the col- 
lege track at the end of each year had the possibility of 
remaininc in that track, but they could still be dropped in the 
next year. 


In some ways, the toummament model is an abstract formula- 
tion of some of the observations in the organizational 
careers literature. It posits that assessments in an em- 
ployee’s Erst few years have profound and enduring effects 
on later career outcomes. It also posits that assessments 
occur repzatedly, and an employee must continue to pass 
these hurdles in order to advance. However, the tournament 
model go3s beyond most of the career literature in 
hypotheszing some further patterns, for example, the rela- 
tionship cf early promotions to specific career outcomes: 
future prcmotion chances, level attainments, career ceilings 
and floors. Although these hypotheses are consistent with 
the findings in the career literature (Kanter, 1977a), the ac- 
tual patte-ns of career mobility over long periods of time 
have rare-y been described. 


Hypothesss of this sort have rarely been tested because 
time-series data over a sufficiently Jong interval are difficult 
to obtain, and, in fact, that was a limitation in the tracking 
study. Th2 data available in the present study are unusual in 
permitting analysis of career mobility over a 13-year period, 
thereby providing the first opportunity for testing these 
hypotheses in an organizational context. 


Level Mcility in an Organizational Hierarchy 


Over the Dast decade, American research on mobility has 
largely fosused on occupational status changes. This is a 
particular y valuable approach to mobility between genera- 
tions, but when applied to intragenerational (career) mobility, 
it overioo=<s the patterns of mobility within occupations or 
organizatDns which may be the most common form of mo- 
bility for some segments of the labor force and which are 
certainly (mportant events in many people's work lives. 
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Some may contend that the engineer 
gives up some prestige in becoming 
an executive, but the contention is 
debatable. 

6 


A few researchers have studied similar 
kinds of internal status distinctions. 
Chains of job vacancies have been 
analyzed (White, 1970; Stewman, 1975), 
and models for analyzing individuals’ 
career patterns have been proposed (Alt- 
hauser and Kaileberg, 1977; Kanter, 
1977a, 1977b; Rosenbaum, 1978, 1977; 
Spilerman, 1977). In effect, many of 
these studies have adopted tha 
economists’ notion of “internal labor 
markets”, which posits structural con- 
stralnts In Institutions, and have at- 
tempted to explain these conszraints 
more clearly (Caplow, 1954; Slocum, 
1958; Doeringer and Piorie, 1971; Stol- 
zenberg, 1975; Cain, 1976; Talbert and 
Bcse, 1977). 


In many occupations, change of levels (or status) in an or- 
ganizational or professional hierarchy is the main kind of 
advancement. Most professionals, managers, and skilled 
workers tend to stay in the same occupation throughout 
their work lives (Reynolds, 1951: 19-36; Lipset and Bendix, 
1952; Blau and Duncan, 1967). In such occupations, which 
have many Status distinctions and diverse career ladders 
within them, the classic type of occupational status score 
will be quite insensitive to career mobility. In addition, occu- 
pational status scores have certain anomalous characteris- 
tics. Blau and Duncan (1967: 121) note that the lowest pro- 
fessional occupation has a status score highly similar to that 
of the highest manual occupation. Similarly, when high- 
status professionals working for a manufacturing firm — say 
chemical engineers (SEI=90—96) — are promoted to a posi- 
tion of high-level executive, they take a large status drop in 
occupational status score (SEI=75—79). It is hard to imagine 
in what respect this promotion is downward mobility. 3 
These problems with occupational status scores do not 
necessarily preclude their usefulness in some contexts, but 
they do suggest the need for considering other status dis- 
tinctions. 


sociologists have increasingly used income as a measure of 
attainment, but income is also ambiguous as a measure of 
position within a stratification system. Organizations often 
have elaborate schemes that give higher-level employees 
increasing proportions of their compensation in a form other 
than salary, such as deferred compensation, stock options, 
insurance, pension, perquisites, and other fringe benefits 
(McLaughlin, 1975). Moreover, these other forms of com- 
pensation are becoming increasingly common for nonman- 
agement employees (e.g., in Scanlon Plan types of profit 
sharing). A single indicator of income is therefore likely to be 
incomplete or even misleading. 


By contrast, the level categories in organizations often have 
extremely concrete referents. “A title on the door means a 
Bigelow on the floor,” so the advertisement goes, and the 
guidelines defining the meaning of each level in an organiza- 
tion hierarchy are often just that explicit. Whether one is in 
the nonmanagement, foreman, or lower-management level 
indicates the kind of workspace one receives, how that 
workspace may be furnished, what kinds of assistance and 
services one can expect, how much autonomy one has in 
executing one’s job, how much latitude one has in one’s 
hours, how much one is paid, and how one is paid (Goldner, 
1965; Ladinsky, 1975; Kanter, 1977b). If status is conceived 
as the prestige accorded to people on the basis of their 
occupational! position, then level categories provide a fine- 
grained delineation of the most important status distinctions 
within organizations (Evans, 1975; Matras, 1975: 300).® 


METHOD AND ANALYSIS 
Setting, Data and Sample 


This study investigates changes in employees’ level in a 
large corporation over a 13-year period from 1962 to 1975. 
The corporation employed between 10,000 and 15,000 em- 
ployees in the period studied, making it slightly larger than 
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Because of the sensitive nature of the 
files, | had to prornise to protect the 
anonymity of the firm. Consequently, | 
cannot elaborate this description any 
further. | regret the difficulty this im- 
poses for generalization and comparison. 
8 


The company’s policy was for all em- 
ployees to enter the company at the bot- 
tom level. However, 16 of the 887 em- 
ployees entering between 1960 and 1962 
had already attained a higher level by 
December 31, 1962. In a sense, these 
few individuals may be considered to be 
on the fastest tracks, which have their 
own career tree. These individuals are 
considered with the other 671 for the 
tests of Hypothesis 2 (path dependence). 
Because of the small number of people 
Involved, these individuals are not con- 
sidered in the analyses of the sub- 
sequent hypotheses, although their 
career tree is presented in Appendix B. {It 
should be noted that all dates represent 
the level as of December 31 of the year 
given.) 


Tournamerz Mobllity 


the median corporation among the Fortune 500. It is a large, 
autonomcus, investor-owned firm, having offices in many 
cities and towns across a large geographic region.” 


The data “or the analyses are taken from the computerized 
file of the: complete parsonnel records of the corporation 
between 962 and 1975. The only information selected for 
the present analyses ‘was the level category. Although there 
are eight =vels in the corporation: (1) nonmanagement, (2) 
foreman, 3) lower menagement, (4) middle management, (5) 
upper micdle management, (6) lower top management, (7) 
vice president, and (8) president, only the first five levels are 
used in trese analyses. Each of these levels has a very 
clear meaning within zhe organization, and although space 
prevents much description, the labels listed above convey 
the general location ir the hierarchy. For descriptive pur- 
poses, pe haps the simplest metric description of each level 
would be zhe mean and standard deviation of the annual 
salaries ar that level (see Appendix A). 


The same studied i£ composed of the employees who 
entered tae corporation between 1960 and 1962 and who 
remained with it through at least 1975. This permits the 
analysis ci 13 years of career mobility for the newcomer 
cohort of 371 employses who began in the same starting 
level. Pe -sonnel records were available only for the years 
1962, 19€5, 1969, 1972, and 1975, permitting analyses of 
three-year intervals far all but one period. Arithmetic adjust- 
ments (multiplication ay .75) are given to make the percent- 
ages contarable for the 1965~1969 period. 


Analytic Strategy 


The aim cf the study is to describe the patterns of moves 
of an employee cohort, testing particular relationships 
suggeste] by the tou nament model. The aim is descriptive 
analysis, not causal inference. These analyses do not seek 
to assert hat early career paths cause later career mobility. 
Rather thay seek to ascertain whether early career paths are 
related ta later career mobility. Regardless of whether such 
a relation=hip indicates a unique causal influence or a 
mediating influence for other causal factors (e.g., Sex, 
ethnicity,supervisors ratings, etc.), the existence or 
nonexistence of such a relationship would have important 
implicaticns. 


In the first place, if such a relationship were discovered, it 
would identify highly visible social signalling cues about indi- 
viduals’ career futures (Spence, 1974). Because of the diver- 
sity of sesction criteria and irregularity of their application 
(Kanter, 1977b) and the invisibility and lack of clarity of 
selections (Goldner, 1965), employees often have difficulty 
inferring their likely career futures. This unclarity is even 
more true in judging other employees — supervisors, peers, 
and subo dinates — for whom the relevant attributes (edu- 
cation, suDervisors’ evaluation, etc.) are often unknown to 
observers (Berg, 197°: 78). Regardless of whether previous 
career pa hs have a causal influence on later careers, if they 
are related to later ca-eers then they are clearly visible sig- 
nals which may influence the way employees are regarded 
and treated by others. Even as a phenotypic phenomenon, 
this would illuminate an important stratification process in 
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organizations which may have ramifications for social in- 
teraction. 


Furthermore, the state of knowledge about organizational 
careers is such that the very basic descriptive knowledge is 
lacking. Are there patterns of career paths in organizations? 
Are garly career paths related to employees’ likely career 
futures? If so, what aspects of early career paths are related 
and how early does this phenomenon appear? Does such a 
relationship continue to hold, even after controlling for pres- 
ent position, i.e., does the path independence assumption 
apply to careers in organizations? These basic descriptive 
questions are fundamental to our understanding of organiza- 
tional careers and, in particular, for understanding whether 
Markov or semi-Markov models, which require the path 
independence assumption, can be applied to organizational 
careers. 


Given the aim of this paper, nonparametric statistical tech- 
niques are quite appropriate for the analyses. Although mul- 
tivariate tests are commonly used, they are not necessary 
for these hypotheses, and they have the disadvantage of 
requiring assumptions about the shape of promotion prob- 
abilities (e.g., as linear, logarithmic, or logistic). At this stage 
of analysis, the choice was made not to constrain the rela- 
tionship with such assumptions because neither theory nor 
empirical work suggested a particular functional form. Of 
course, the costs of these assumptions are also accom- 
panied by certain advantages of multivariate analyses, par- 
ticularly if one desired to model the complete status- 
attainment process In an organization. However, the hypoth- 
eses to be tested here are straightforward descriptive ones, 
intended to test specific relationships in organizational career 
paths, and they can be tested very suitably by nonparametric 
tests (Goodman, 1962). 


Hypotheses 


Implicit in the tournament model are several hypotheses, 
some of which make it distinct from the contest model, the 
sponsored model, or an ahistorical (path independence) 
model. Refutation of some of the hypotheses would 
amount to support for one or more of the other models. 


Hypothesis 1. The existence of career patterns. In a corporation, 
career mobility does not resemble a random, open-opportunity 
model. Employees have a limited number of career paths open to 
them. 


Hypothesis 2. Path dependence. Employees occupying the same 
position have different promotion chances which are related to the 
path by which they come to this position. 


Hypothesis 3. Early promotion paths. Employees receiving early- 
promotions have very different promotion chances than employees 
not receiving early promotions. 
A. Employees promoted in the earliest period have a much better 
chance of being further promoted than employees not promoted 
in the earliest period. 
B. Employees promoted in the earliest penod have a much better 
chance of attaining management levels (levels above foreman) 
than employees promoted in later periods. 
C. Employees promoted in the earliest penod have a higher 
career ceiling (maximum possible position) in their first 13 years 
and they have a better chance of going high in the organizational 
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The tables for nonmanagement and mid- 
dle management (Level 4) are omitted 
because they tend to be one-dimensional 
and do not permit comparisons relevant 
to the path dependence hypothesis. 


The appropriateness of statistical tests 
with samples of an entire universe is de- 
batable. The rationale for their use is the 
assumption that there is a random ele- 
ment to these results. If we imagine, 
hypothetically, that the events described 
here were run repeatedly (under the 
same conditions with equivalent cohorts} 
some variation in outcomes is likely to 
occur, A statistical test may be consid- 
ered to test whether the observed find- 
ings differ from the pattem produced 


solely by chance (Hanushek and Jackson, 


1977: chap. 1). The interpretation is con- 
troversial, and some do not agree with 
the use of such tests in these cases 
(Berk, 1977}. The controversy is not re- 
solved, | report the statistical tests for 
readers who are interested. Those who 
are not may, of course, disregard them. 


Tournamen. Mobility 


I 


hierarchy, than employees promoted in later periods. 

D. Empicyees promoted in the earliest period have a higher 

career filcor (lowest pcssible position) in thair first 13 years than 

employess promoted i later periods. 
Hypothesis 4. No assurances of later promotions. Early promo- 
tions do no offer assurances of continued mobility. Employees 
promoted ia the earliest period are not assured of later promotions. 
Hypothesis 5. Later promotion paths. Because the tournament 
specifies that you have to continue winning to stay in the competi- 
tion, emplevees promoted in the earliest period must also be pro- 
moted in the second period to have a good chance of attaining 
middle maragement (level 4) in their first 13 years. 


The Existence of Career Patterns 


This first Eypothesis is actually a general proposition which 
is elaborafSd and tested in all of the analyses. Each sub- 
sequent hypothesis further describes another way in which 
careers are defined ard pattemed in ways that close off 
opportunit es for large numbers of individuals in the organi- 
zation. The net result of all of these hypotheses, if con- 
firmed, would be to reject the applicability of a contest 
model to mese patterns. Of course, this would not neces- 
sarily conflict with Tumer’s contention, since he was de- 
scribing people’s normative beliefs. It might, however, con- 
flict with fhe expectations some employees may initially 
hold if Chnoy’s (1955: findings apply, and it might also con- 
flict with messages some companies convey to employees 
(though | nave no reason to believe this for the company 
studied here); however, these are merely conjectures. The 
first hypo-hesis is stated only as a conceptual hypothesis, 
stating a Conceptually important point upon which everything 
else is a refinement. 


Path Depandence 


The issuein Hypothesis 2 is whether the path that an em- 
ployee takes to get to his current position is related to his 
later career. The paths may be modeled by a set of two- 
dimensioral coordinat3s, with time the horizontal dimension 
and level the vertical cne. The path-dependence hypothesis 
asserts that people in position C (Figure 1) have different 
career opportunities which are related to whether their 
careers proceeded by a path of early promotion and sub- 
sequent p=ateau (through A in Figure 1) or by a path of early 
plateau ard subsequent promotion (through B in Figure 1). 


Since pat- dependence asserts that Time 3 positions are 
related to Jime 1 positions after controlling for Time 2 posi- 
tions, it cn be tested for each Time 2 position by simple 
statistical ests (Goodman, 1962) which test the path inde- 
pendence hypothesis as a null hypothesis. The strategy for 
testing thS hypothesis will be to test the relationship of 
1962 and 969 positions, controlling for 1965 positions; then 
to test the relationship of 1965 and 1972 positions, control- 
ling for 1959 positions; and finally to test the relationship of 
1969 and. 975 positions, controlling for 1972 positions. In 
this way, =eparate tests of path independence, at three dif- 
ferent perods, can be made. 


Table 1 presents the “1962 level by 1969 level” tables and 
statistical ests for employees who were foremen and lower 
management in 1965. The results indicate that 1965 fore- 
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L1 





Figure 1. Parallelogram Illustrating historical effects In mobility. 


men who came from nonmanagement level after 1962 have 
a significantly better chance of promotion in the subsequent 
interval than those who were already at foreman level in 
1962. However, although the path independent null hypoth- 
esis can be rejected for 1965 foremen (p=.02), it cannot be 
rejected for 1965 lower-management.?® Apparently all new 
employees who have made it as high as lower management 
by 1965 have virtually the same promotion opportunities in- 
dependent of their earlier level. 


Table 2 presents the ‘1965 level by 1972 level” tables and 
statistical tests for employees who were foremen and lower 
management in 1969. The table for 1969 foremen suggests 
that a relationship may exist, although it falls short of the 
.05 level of significance (o=.09). However, if the two demo- 
tions (in the first column of the table) are ignored, the re- 
maining table, which portrays no-move and promotion paths, 
is significant at the .05 level. The table for 1969 lower- 
managers indicates that the path independence hypothesis 
cannot be rejected. Both tables indicate a tendency for em- 
ployees who were promoted between 1965 and 1969 to 
have a better chance of subsequent promotion; in fact, no 
‘one who remained at the same level between 1965 and 
1969 was promoted in the following interval. 

Table 1 





1962 Level by 1969 Level by 1965 Level 








Foreman (1985) Lower management (1965) 
Level 1962 Level 1969 Level 1962 Level 1969 
Foreman Lower Middie Lower Middle 
management management management management 
Nonmanagement 11 31 8 Nonmanagement 9 8 
Foreman 6 3 1 Foreman 2 2 
Lower 
management 0 2 


tau c=—.203 p=.02 tau c=.181 p=.17 





Table 2 


TournamentMobility 





1965 Level by 1972 Level by 1969 Level 





Foreman (1969} Lower management (1969) 

Level 1965 Level 1972 Level] 1965 Level 1972 
Non- Foreman Lower Lower . Middle 
management maragement l management management 

Nonmanagement 2 15 Nonmanagement 21 0 

Foreman 0 16 0 Foreman 29 l 4 

Lower 
management 11 0 
tau c=~.054 p=.09 tau c=~.010 p=.43 
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The chi-square test is not used in these 
analyses because it can reject the null 
hypothesis in tables larger than 2 by 2 
tables when nonlinear relationships exist 
—e.g., when a U-shaped relationship 
exists. Since the path dependence 
hypothesis posits linear relationships, tau 
b and tau c permit more appropriate 
tests. They also indicate the degree of 
association. Tau b is the appropriate test 
for square tables and tau c is the appro- 
priate test for rectangular tables. The 
customary standard of significance, p < 
.O6, is applied through these analyses. 


Table 3 


Table 3 presents the “1969 level by 1975 level” tables and 
statistical xests for employees who were foremen and lower 
management in 1972. The foremen table indicates a mod- 
est, signiffant association (p=.03). The lower-manager table 
indicates virtually no association. Actually, the most notewor- 
thy trend in these tables is the drastically reduced mobility 
for all leves (possibly indicative of a recessionary economy), 
which mates the hypothesis difficult to test in this time 
interval. 


Although some tendency is noted toward path dependence 
in some o- the lower-management analyses, little can be 
inferred wth certainty because the total number of promo- 
tions from this level is small. However, in the first three 
periods, these tests provide strong evidence for rejecting 
the path irdependence null hypothesis for the foreman 
level. Duriag employees’ first decade in the company 
(1960—19€9), foremen who have experienced recent promo- 
tions are =¢gnificantly more likely to receive further promo- 
tions than those who have stayed at the same level. 


Early Promotion Paths 


This secticn presents analyses of the early selection 
hypotheses. Although careers could be analyzed by using 
four consecutive transition matrices, four transition matrices 
are difficut to read simultaneously. A clearer way of present- 
ing the same information is in a career tree, which portrays 
the career paths followed by all individuals during their em- 
ployment n the organization. The career tree illustrated in 
Figure 2 snows the careers of all newly entering employees 
in 1962 (i.e., 0—2 years tenure) who remain in the company 
through 1875, the five levels being shown vertically, and the 
five points of time being shown horizontally. 





1969 Level by 1975 Level by 1972 Level 


Foreman (1972) 


Lower management (1972) 


Level 1969 Level 1975 Level 1969 ; Level 1975 
Non- Foreman Lower Foreman Lower Middle 
management managenent management management 

Nonmanagement 1 60 1 Foreman 0 15 0 

Foreman 1 93 8 Lower 

management 1 59 2 
tau c=.05 p=.03 tau c=.021 p=.31 
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since the previous analysis rejected the path independence 
assumption for some levels, a career tree must distinguish 
between employees at the same level who arrived there via 
different paths. There will be several lines at each level, a 
separate line for each person with a different previous 
career. Consequently, even in a career tree such as this one, 
in which all employees begin at the same position, the 
number of logically possible career lines is enormous. For 
example, each level position in 1975 could be filled from any 
one of five levels in 1972, each of these could be filled from 
any one of five levels in 1969, and each of these could be 
filled from any one of five levels in 1965. If all of these 
possible paths were taken by at least one employee, and if 
level moves had even a slight amount of randomness so 
that even a small proportion of the possible paths were 
occupied by at least one individual, the resulting career tree 
would be a dense maze of parallel and crossing lines, ex- 
tremely difficult to draw and to decipher. 
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Figure 2: Career tree fcr 1960—1962 entering cohort: Level placements in 1962, 1965, 1969, 1972, and 1975 
(N'=671). 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are percentages of the total number in the earlier position which are following 
a particular route (e.g. 90.1% of 1962 nonmanagers remaln in nonmanagement level in 1965). Dashed lines 
are used to make paths more easily distinguished. l 


“Indicates percentages-adjusted for the longer time period in 1965-1969 (multiplied by .75). 
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Interviews with informants in this organi- 
zation give some support to the 3—4 year 
period, although it is only anecdotal evi- 
dence. Ideally it would be desirable to 
look at other time intervals, but the pre- 
sent data do not permit this. 
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Since this analysis does not take account 
of kinds of status attainment other than 
promotions, it clearly oversimplifies, as 
do many analyses of mobility. For some 
individuals, upward mobility may not be 
desired. A professor or a researcher may 
refuse a promotion to an administrative 
position, and some manual workers may 
reject a promotion to foreman or man- 
agement. An employee may gain informal 
respect, status, and even authority, with- 
out a promotion; however, see Goldner 
and Ritti, 1967. These complexities de- 
serve further attention, but they cannot 
be addressed here. 


Tournament Mobility 


However, the analyses of pairs of transition matrices have 
shown a large number of empty cells, indicating that the 
vast majority of possible moves have not been taken by any 
employees. The mobility process is clearly a highly ordered 
one, one that may lerd itself to a fairly clear career tree. 


Figure 2 portrays the zareer tree for all newly entering em- 
ployees in 1962. As was suspected, even with all five time 
penods portrayed togsather, the career tree Is fairly clear, 
with no position having more than four paths feeding into it 
and with only three positions having more than four paths 
emanating from therr. The simplicity and clearness of these 
career paths may be taken as evidence of the existence of 
ordered career patterns, in support of Hypothesis 1. Career 
mobility does not at all resemble the random, open- 
opportunity situation suggested by the contest model. Com- 
pared with the hundreds of possible paths, the careers in 
this company follow a limited number of paths. 


A key feature of this career-path diagram is that it does 
resemble a tree structure, with paths branching out from a 
common starting position and from each successive posi- 
tion. Groups of emplcyees proceeding along each career 
path tend to be differantiated during each time interval. 
However, this does not always happen, and whether it hap- 
pens, and the degree to which it happens is highly related 
to historical features at the beginning of an individual's 
career. The early promotion path hypotheses posit four 
kinds of career outcomes that may be associated with early 
promotions. 


In the tournament mcdel, although no explicit competition 
event is ever held, as is the case in Landau’s (1965) model, 
and although the dectsions about losers are never publicly 
declared (Goldner, 1965), processes approximating tourna- 
ment competitions occur. Because the competitions are not 
public events and do not coma at well-defined periods, 
some assumptions must be made about when each compe- 
tition ends and about which contestants have “lost.” Quite 
arbitrarily, for the sake of this analysis, it was assumed that 
“competitions” occur roughly every three to four years, "1 
and that an Individual has “lost” the “competition” if he 
was not promoted du-ing the three-four year period.'? This, 
too, is possibly an arbitrary labeling, for corporations may 
have other ways of rewarding employees besides promo- 
tions, and sometimes lateral moves (job changes at the 
same level) are requirad to prepare the employee for a sub- 
sequent promotion (Rosenbaum, 1977). To the extent that 
an ordered pattern ex sts in which promotions occur more or 
less frequently than trree to four years and to the extent 
that “winners” are rewarded and advanced in the tourna- 
ment without being g ven a promotion, the analysis will dis- 
cem /ess structural order than actually exists. However, as 
we Shall see, the analysis finds a great deal of order even 
under these crude assumptions. 


The tournament modal emphasizes how crucial each loss in 
a competition is, for € loss removes the individual from the 
main tournament. Although there may be subsequent com- 
petitions in minor tournaments, the rewards and chances of 
winning are greatly diminished in minor toumaments. The 
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Chi-square is used throughout these 
analyses as the simplest test for relatior- 
ship in a 2 by 2 table. The =tringent star- 
dard of significance, p < .C1, is applied 
throughout these analysesas the criter- 
ion, although the actual significance ljeval 
obtained is usually reportec. 
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It should be noted that In tis analysis 
and the preceding one, promotions from 
different levels are being compared: for 
the early promotion emplo7ees, their 
promotion rates from foreman level, for 
the employees not promotad early, thei” 
promotion rates from nonraenagement 
level. However, the average yearly pro- 
motion rate over the 1965-1976 decade 
is virtually Identical for these two levels 
(2.8 percent for both), so that cannot ex- 
lain the large difference tatween em- 
ployees promoted early ar»i those not 
promoted sarty. 


hypotheses analyzed here emphasize the earliest period be- 
cause that is the time when the largest number of people 
are eliminated from the main tournament. The same process 
occurs in later periods (Hypotheses 4 and 5), although it 
does so for smaller numbers of employees. The following 
hypotheses indicate some of the most important career out- 
comes that may be associated with wins or losses in the 
earliest periods of one’s career in this corporation. 


Further promotions. Two versions of Hypothesis 3A will be 
tested. Both compare the promotion chances of the winners 
and losers of the first “competition,” i.e., those promoted 
and those not promoted in the first three-year period, one 
taking second period promotions as the dependent variable, 
and one taking promotions in any of the three following 
periods as the dependent variable. Table 4A shows that the 
chances of being promoted in the second period are higher 
for employees promoted in the first period (p < .001).13 This 
hypothesis resembles the previously tested path depen- 
dence hypothesis, but stipulates the direction of change: it 
compares level changes — not levels — and it compares 
careers of people from a shared origin (Time 1 position) 
rather than comparing those with a shared Time 2 position. 
These results offer further support and elaboration of the 
path dependence hypothesis. It should be noted that a 
negative association betwé6en promotions in the first and 
second periods might have been a conceivable hypothesis, 
but the present results clearly indicate that this is not 
occurring. 


The hypothesis of a positive relationship between a promo- 
tion in the first period and promotions in any of the next 


- three periods (1965—1975) is also strongly supported. 


Attaining management levels. Hypothesis 3B, and the fol- 
lowing variants of it, compare the promotion chances of the 
employees promoted in the initial “competition” with those 
first promoted in the second ‘’competition’’. Unlike the pre- 
vious hypotheses, which compared the initial winners with 
all initial losers, these hypotheses compare the initial win- 
ners with the subset of initial losers who subsequently win. 
In effect, these hypotheses are comparing individuals 
whose career paths differ in the time spent at the nonman- 
agement level. 


Table 4C shows that employees’ chances of attaining a 
management level by 1975, in their first 13 years, are signif- 
icantly improved by an early promotion. Although this result 
seems to support the tournament model, it may only indi- 
cate the effect of having more time at the foreman level for 
attaining management level. Consequently, a variant hypoth- 
esis is tested, that employees promoted.to foreman in the 
earliest period have a much better chance of being pro- 
moted to lower management in their first seven years at the 
foreman level than employees promoted to foreman in the 
second period. 


Comparing employees arriving at foreman level at the end of 
the first and second periods, the hypothesis predicts a 
greater promotion rate for the former than for the latter 
after seven years. Table 4D, which compared the chances 
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Table 4 


Comparison of Promotions 
4A 4B 
Promoted Not promoted Promoted Not promoted 
2nd period 2nd period 1965-1975 1965-1975 
Promoted 1st period 47 20 Promoted 1st period l 493 18 
Not promoted istperiod 128 476 Not promoted 1st period 206 . 398 
¥7=69.4 p<.001 =38.S p<.C01 
4C 4D 
Attain Not attain Attain Not attain 
Level 3 Level 3 Level 3 Level 3 
by 1975 by 1975 . in 6 yrs. in 6 yrs. 
Promoted 1st period 56 11 Promoted 1st period 40 9 
Promoted later period 42 86 Promoted later period 42 84 
xXx=45.3  p<001 xX=3286 p<.001 
4E 4F 
Attain ~ Not attain Demoted ` Not demoted 


Levels 4 or Levels 4 or 
5 by 1975 5 by 1975 








Promoted 1st period 22 45 Promoted 1st period 0 49 
Promoted later period 0 128 Promoted later period 4 124 
X=.46.9 p<.001 ¥=1.4 n.s. 
4G 

Attain Not attain 


Levels4or5 Levels4or5 
Promoted 1st & 


2nd periods 19 28 
Promoted 1st, but not 
2nd period 1 18 





of “early foremen” (i.e., promoted in the first period) reach- 
ing lower management in seven years (by 1972) and the 
chances of “‘later foramen” doing so (by 1975) shows a 
large and highly signi*icant association. 


Because of the longer 1965-1969 interval, the “early fore- 
men” group has seven years to attain lower management 
level while the “later foremen”’ group has only six years. 
However, even if it were assumed that every additional year 
contnbuted an equal number of promotions (an assumption 
which actually overestimates later promotions) and the “‘lat- 
er foremen” group's chances were increased by one-sixth, 
this would not alter the findings very much. Employees who 
are promoted to foreman in the initial period have a very 
clear advantage in reaching lower management (81 percent 
versus 33 percent), an advantage that is not merely a func- 
tion of having one mcre year to get there. 


Career ceiling. The career-tree diagram clearly indicates that 
employees promoted in the earliest period are the only ones 
to attain levels four or five, the middle management levels, 
thus supporting hypozhesis 3C. Just over’ one-third of this 
group attained middle management, while none of the 128 
employees who attained foreman after the first interval at- 
tained middle management in their first 13 years. As Table 
i 4E indicates, this association is highly significant; here is 

social structure in action. Although this analysis considers 
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the career ceiling only in the first 13 years of employees’ 
careers, other analyses of these data suggest that the prob- 
ability of promotions declined exponentially over time, which 
would suggest no reversals of the pattern observed here if 
the time were extended further (Rosenbaum, 1979). 


Career floor. The career-tree diagram clearly indicates that 
employees promoted to foreman in the earliest period were 
never demoted back to nonmanagement during the period 
considered here, while four of the employees promoted to 
foreman in the later periods were demoted back to nonman- 
agement. However, Table 4F indicates that this relationship 
is not statistically significant. Although Hypothesis 3D is de- 
scriptively accurate, it describes a weak relationship and the 
null hypothesis cannot be rejected with any certainty. 


The small number of demotions is an interesting finding in 
itself, but since this analysis only includes a relatively young 
cohort, it is likely to underrepresent the actual incidence of 
demotions, However, downward level mobility may not be 
very common in industrial management. As Goldner (1965) 
noted, demotions are often clouded over by ambiguities, 
which make it unclear whether a demotion has occurred. 
Although Goldner presents no counts of the actual number 
of demotions, many of the examples he cites are not liter- 
ally demotions — in the sense of moves to lower levels — 
but are, rather, moves to jobs at the same level but with 
less responsibility. 


The early selection hypotheses were all confirmed, with the 
exception of the “career floor” hypothesis. They show the 
various disadvantages of not being promoted in the first 
period. These disadvantages are so extensive, that it seems 
reascnable to conclude that employees not promoted in the 
first period are no longer competing in the same system 
with employees who were promoted in the first period. 


No Assurances of Later Promotions 


In the tournament model, although employees promoted in 
the earliest period have much better career chances, em- 
ployees’ career chances may be drastically reduced in sub- 
sequent competitions. This contrasts with Turner's sponsor- 
ship model, in which employees promoted in the earliest 
period are assured of attaining a high level. 


The career-tree diagram clearly indicates that employees 
promoted in the earliest period are not assured of attaining 
any level above foreman. Nor are employees who receive 
two-level promotions in one period or those who receive 
two promotions in successive periods assured of another 
promotion in the next interval. Although this career tree in- 
dicates better career chances for early promoted employees, 
there is no juncture which indicates a 100 percent chance of 
promotion. 


Later Promotion Paths 


The tournament model suggests that every selection period 
is important, not just the first one. This section considers 
the career paths arising out of second period selections for 
the employees who had been promoted in the first period. 
Second period paths are harder to test because data were 
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available cnly for two later periods (covering only six more 
years), so that it is not possible to be confident that periods 
after thoss studied would not alter the observations here. 
Furthermere, since second period paths pertain to promo- 
tions to levels above “oreman and since promotion prob- 
abilities a diminished at these levels, differential advan- 
tages of various paths may be difficult to: identify. Even with 
these limLations, however, the findings are surprisingly 
clear. 


The career-tree diagram (Figure 2) clearly indicates that al- 
though employees promoted in the first period have many 
advantages, these advantages are largely dependent on their 
also being promoted n the second period. The employees 
promoted to foremar in the first period had a very good 
chance o* being promoted again, but only if they were pro- 
moted in he second period. Of the ten foremen not pro- 
moted in he second period, only one was promoted in the 
next two Deriods. The same pattern was found for em- 
ployees p-omoted to lower management in the first period. 
This marked decline is probably not peculiar to the third 
period, fa the nonmanagement promotion rate in this period 
showed syy little decline. These findings suggest that this 
very marked fall-off efter the second period Is the result of 
a distinctive process shaping these paths. Table 4G presents 
the comparisons to test Hypothesis 5, and the statistics in- 
dicate larce and significant associations. 


Higher Levels and Later Career Periods 


It is difficult to extend the analysis above the fourth level 
because of the smal! number of promotions at higher levels, 
and It is č fficult to extend the analysis to later periods be- 
cause anelysis of third period effects allows only a single 
period for examination. Of course, by selecting another 
cohort wrh slightly greater tenure in 1962, the analysis 
could corsider emplicyees with more than 13 years’ tenure 
in 1975, kut those analyses could not be related to the cru- 
cial early years of employees’ careers. 


However although these analyses have only followed this 
cohort to the fourth level and have virtually ignored the four 
highest levels, they have followed employees to an impor- 
tant levelin the corporation. The shape of the organizational 
hierarchy reveals this quite simply: only 1.4 percent of the 
employees are in the fourth level, and only .6 percent of the 
employees are in the four levels above Level 4. The average 
salary foremployees at Level 4 in 1975 was over $28,000, 
considerealy above the $22,000 average salary of Level 3, or 
$18,000 fr Level 2. -evel 4 also offers opportunity for pro- 
motions © top level positions. Analyses of a later cohort 
(tenure= "—9 years ir 1962) showed that two of the 14 em- 
ployees im Level 4 in 1962 attained a vice-presidential posi- 
tion (Level 7) by 1975, while none of those in third level or 
below had. i 


Althoughthe time sgan studied was only a fraction of em- 
ployees’ work lives, it was apparently the stage in which 

: most of the rapid advancements occurred. Among all of the 
nonmanagement employees who remained in the organiza- 
tion betw2en 1962 and 1975 (3,995 employees), only 29 
employees attained Level 4 or above (.7 percent). In com- 
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parison, although the 0-2 year cohort analyzed in this paper 
constituted only a small number of the total group, it in- 
cluded 22 of these 29 employees. 


it is unlikely that extending the analyses to later career __ 
periods would alter the findings substantially. Numerous re- 
searchers (McGinnis, 1968; Mayer, 1972; Sgrensen, 1975} 
have noted a tendency for career mobility to show an expo- 
nentially declining probability, and, indeed, cross-sectional 
analyses of the corporation's data revealed such a pattem 
(Rosenbaum, 1979). Consequently, when very low promo- 
tion rates are found for some paths during the last two 
periods, it seems likely that subsequent periods will not 
show dramatic increases. The inference that employees not 
promoted in the last two periods have been virtually elimi- 
nated from the competition for higher positions is a specula- 
tion, but it would seem to be a very plausible inference. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 
Implications of the tournament model 


Beyond its specific findings, this study has provided some 
support to what we have described as the tournament 
model. This model makes several kinds of contributions. 
One is the hypotheses it suggests. Although the empirical 
tests of the hypotheses do not make the tournament model 
itself necessarily correct, its usefulness stems from its 
heuristic value for suggesting a comprehensible mechanism 
underlying the empirical relationships. 


Moreover, the fact that the pattern of career mobility in this 
corporation so closely resembles a model derived from a 
study of track mobility in a high school is particularly pro- 
vocative. Although no contention of genotypic similarity is 
asserted, the phenotypic similarity raises intriguing specula- 
tions about the correspondence between the social relations 
of production and the social relations of schooling (Bowles 
and Gintis, 1976). 


The tournament model also suggests some interesting 
speculations about the “functions” of an organizational 
selection system. Ideologically, tournament mobility seems 
to represent a form of Social Darwinism in which repeated 
competitions select the “fittest” managers. This may be 
viewed as particularly appropriate for selecting managers, 
because the survivors of a tournament gain the image of 
“winners,” a social label that might enhance a leader's au- 
thority over subordinates. It therefore combines the effi- 
ciency of sponsored mobility (early selection) with the flexi- 
bility of contest mobility, and by doing this in successive 
iterations, it responds to the limitations of managerial deci- 
sion making (March and Simon, 1958). 


However, the tournament model also suggests some “‘dys- 
functional” consequences. As I’ve noted in another context, 
a tournament model is likely to create self-fulfilling 
prophecies (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968) in which early 
winners are seen as “‘high-potential people” who can do no 
wrong and who are given additional opportunities and chal- 
lenges, while those who do not win in the early competition 
are given little or no chance to prove themselves again 
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The toumament model is proposed to 
explain individual career mobility in cer- 
tain kinds of institutional contexts. It is 
most likely to occur in organizations 
which are “pyramid” shaped, i.e., organi- 
zations which have declining numbers of 
individuals at higher levels. However, it is 
not clear that this is either a necessary or 
sufficient structural condition for tourna- 
ment mobility. It is not necessary, for, 
even if every level had the same number 
of individuals, higher-level positions could 
be partially filled from outside, thereby 
maintaining competition at lower levels. It 
may not be sufficient, for pyramid struc- 
tures can conceivably operate by spon- 
sored or contest models of mobility. Em- 
ployees could be sponsored from the 
very outset for certain ultimate levels, 
and this may tend to happen in family- or 
group-dominated firms (Dalton, 1951). 
Conceivably a contest could operate 
where “second chances” were encour- 
aged by training programs and job- 
rotation systems; however, a contest 
system may be difficult to achieve given 
the socia-labelling effects of initial 
losses. Pyramid structure and tournament 
mobility are likely to be related, but they 
need not necessarily be related. 


The tournament model, being a historical 
model, is probably contingent on situa- 
tions where information about a person’s 
history ts carried along with the person. 
If a single organization did not keep 
career history information or did not 
value it, then a tournament might be less 
likely. However, such a lack of concern 
about career history does seem incon- 
sistent with available evidence on organi- 
zational selections (Caplow, 1954; Gold- 
ner, 1965; Slocum, 1968). If a person 
moves to another organization and his/ 
her career history is not known (or is not 
important) to the new employers, then 
the tournament model might be less 
likely to extend to interorganizational 
careers. The extent to which these prem- 
ises are true requires examination in sub- 
sequent research. 


1 
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(Rosenbaum, 1976). The early winners will receive a chal- 
langing socialization process which will help them to de- 
velop themselves further, while the others will receive a 
custodial socialization process which will: homogenize zhem 
to fit undemanding, alienating roles (Rosenbaum, 1975). Fur- 
thermore, since the tournament poses the continual threat 
that any loss — any momentary lapse that prevents a pro- 
motion in any period — will have permanent detrimental 
effects on one’s entire career, even people who have won 
all previous competitions will perceive the costs of risk taking 
to be too great. The “instant death” character of a loss in 
the tournament will tend to discourage innovation and to 
encourage conformist “safe” strategies (Whyte, 1956; Ar- 
gyris, 1964; Rosenbaum, 1976). 


Perhaps the main contribution of the tournament model is 
that it describes the organization career system In a way 
that suggests an unde‘lying logic, and, consequently, it pro- 
vides a framework for relating organizational structure at the 
“macro level’ with employee perceptions, attitudes, and be- 
haviors at the ‘‘micro level”. It seems quite likely that em- 
ployees in the corporation will have a cognitive representa- 
tion of the stratification processes in their organizational 
hierarchy, and this cognitive representation may approximate 
the tournament model. Employees may not have pictures of 
such explicit career trees, and they may not have worked 
out the numerical relationships between first period selec- 
tions and subsequent promotion opportunities; howevsr, 
they may have intuitions approximating these relationships. 


Of course, the implications of these cognitive repre- 
sentations will go beyond dispassionate cognition: they will 
be major influences on the way employees view them- 
selves, their work, and their life chances. The changes in 
career behavior as employees go from the “advancement” 
stage to the “maintenance” stage in their careers have been 
noted (Hall and Nougiam, 1968; Levinson et al., 1978), but 
the relationship of these stage changes to the organizational 
Structure is not clear. The tournament model suggests an 
organizational opportunity structure which might elicit 
exactly these phases of career behavior.;Further studies are 
required to investigate the links between organizational op- 
portunity structures and employee career bshaviors. 15 


Summary 


The objective of this study has been to suggest certain 
ways in which analyses of mobility across levels might con- 
tribute to organization and stratification research and to de- 
scribe patterns of level mobility in one organization. Since no 
analyses such as these have been made, even a descriptive 
noncausal analysis may have potentially great payoffs for 
yielding insight about organizational careers. These analyses 
have presented an initial effert in this direction; they 
suggest several specific implications for future inquiry. 


First, the analyses have described mobility in different terms 
from those previously discussed in the literature. They have 
pointed to the fine structure of mobility within an institution. 
Obviously, by using more refined status categories, we have 
found much greater arnounts of vertical mobility than we 
would have found had we only considered occupational 

| 
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Ons cannot infer that the first period 
necessarily “caused” this selection. The 
cause of the selection might have oc- 
curred much earlier, acting via an em- 
ployee’s initial job placement, education 
or school performance, or other categor+ 
cal “signals” (Spence, 1974). Promotion 
rates may also be influenced by vacancy 
chains, by period effects caused by 
company growth or contraction, or by dif- 
ferences in the quality of new cohorts 
due to tight or loose labor markets. None 
of these possibilities has bean examined 
here, and they cannot be rejected as 
contributing “causes” of mobility. Re- 
gardiess of causality, however, the pat- 
tems described here do Indicate the rels- 
tionship among mobility events. 


changes. More tmportant, we have discovered patterns in 
the sequencing and timing of mobility that have not been 
previously noted by empirical research. 


Second, the analyses suggest that the path independence 
assumption needs to be questioned in applications of 
semi-Markov models to organizational careers. Although 
nonstationarity and mover-stayer models are adequate for 
some aspects of these data, e.g., the declining promotion 
rates within each level over time, these models have little to 
say about the historical antecedents that seem to be as- 
sociated with subsequent mobility. Although there are ways 
that nonstationarity and mover-stayer models can be con- 
strued to model these findings, these findings offer support 
for the potential value of models which question the path 
independence assumption. In addition to nonstationarity and 
mover-stayer modifications of Markov models, the tourna- 
ment mobility model provides a rationale for a third, path- 
dependent class of models. 


Furthermore, these analyses offer some support for Feath- 
erman’'s historical model in the Kelley-Featherman inter- 
change. Since both Kelley (1973b) and Featherman (1973) 
had suggested that a more fine-grained analysis of actual 
job moves was the central question in their dispute, the 
present analyses may be a useful contribution, indicating one 
instance where job mobility is clearly related to previous 
career histones. 


It must be stressed, however, that this study tests path 
independence in a particular situation: studying individual 
mobility within a single organization. These findings may not 
have relevance for other kinds of mobility to which Markov 
and semi-Markov models have been applied: job moves 
across different organizations or occupations (Hodge, 1966; 
Kelley, 1973a; Tuma, 1976; March and March, 1977) or 
chains of job vacancies (Vroom and MacCrimmon, 1968; 
White, 1970a; Stewman, 1975). 


Third, these analyses have pointed to the initial period in an 
employee’s career in this corporation as an important selec- 
tion penod.'§ The stratification literature has recognized that 
mobility may become less frequent by middle age (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967: 178—188), and the organizational careers lit- 
erature has noted the importance of early job expenence 
and performance on later careers (Berlew and Hall, 1966; 
Hall, 1976, chap. 4); however, little research has been done 
on the timing of mobility events. The present analysis 
shows that by at least the third year of employment, an 
employee's eventual career chances have been fundamen- 
tally affected. These findings suggest that an employee’s 
career is not a senes of equal contests. Early competitions 
are more strongly associated with career outcomes than 
later competitions, and they are associated with many as- 
pects of career outcomes: career “ceilings,” career “floors,” 
and the probabilities of promotion and demotion in succes- 
sive periods. 
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APPENDIX 2: MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF 1975 ANNUAL 


SALARIES EY STATUS LEVEL 
Number 
Status level of cases 
Nonmanage nent 9,365 
Foreman 2,434 
Lower man&yement 796 
Middle management 187 
Upper midd= 
managemert 56 
Lower top 
managemert 9 
Vice presidet 13 
Total 12,360 


Mean 
wage 
$12,525 
$18,205 
$22,096 
$28,392 


$38,463 


$46,103 
$63,144 
$14,326 


_ Standard 
deviation 


' $ 2,808 


$ 2,659 
$ 1,341 
$ 1,911 


$ 2,977 


$ 3,461 
$10,121 
$ 5,265 


APPENDDCB: CAREER TREE FOR 1960-1962 ENTERING COHORT FOR 
EMPLOYEES ATTAINING FOREMAN OR LOWER MANAGEMENT LEVELS 
BY DECEMBER 1962(V=16) 
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The National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) was 
transformed from a loose voluntary confederation of uni- 
versities into the dominant control agent over intercol- 
legiate athletics during the period from 1906, when it 
was organized, to 1952, when member schools granted it 
regulatory power. Network analysis provides concepts 
and tools to explain this transformation. However, cur- 
rent practice in network analysis relies heavily on the use 
of structural measures of network characteristics and 
much less on examination of the historical development 
of a network or of the interaction processes that link 
network structure and interorganizational activity. This 
study examines the historical transformation of the net- 
work of organizations participating in intercollegiate ath- 
letics by focusing on (1) four determinants of network 
structure — administration, coupling, multiplexity, and 
new resources — and (2) the processes that link structure 
to organizational interests. The explanations provided by 
structural network analysis are incomplete without con- 
sideration of network process. Examination of process 
and history reveals contradictions within the network, re- 
sistance to change by political interest groups, and the 
interactions among network structures. 


There is renewed interest in the use of network analysis as 
a tool for the examination of social structure (e.g., Laumann 
and Pappi, 1976; White, Boorman, and Brieger, 1976; Burt, 
1977). Network analysis relies on the assumption that the 
relationships between social actors in a population can be 
represented by a set of tles among the actors (Boissevain, 
1974). Once the pattem of ties is identified, a researcher 
can use this network structure as a tool to examine such 
things as the diffusion of change within a population 
(Becker, 1970) or the concentration of resources and informa- 
tion among the actors. When the structure of connections is 
coupled with a description ofthe processes that maintain 
the network links, then power relationships, resource mobili- 
Zation, and coalition formation may be examined. 


Though much of the research based on network concepts 
and methods uses the interpersonal tie as the basic unit of 
linkage, a number of researchers have argued that network 
analysis may be applied to the examination of interorganiza- 
tional ties (Benson, 1975; Aldrich, 1979). Network analysis 
is, potentially, a more powerful tool for studying interorgani- 
zational relations than examination of pairs of organizations 
or organization sets (Evan, 1966, 1972). It permits considera- 
tion of a wider range of relevant organizations in the envi- 
ronment than the dyadic approach and incorporates interac- 
tions among organizations that influence organizational out- 
comes but do not directly include the focal organization on 
which set analysis is based. For example, a set analysis 
might indicate that the Acme Mining Co. is influenced by 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration and by 
the Bureau of Mines. However, it would probably fail to 
include the observations that safety laws were not particu- 
larly well enforced as a result of jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the govemment agencies, that one agency pos- 
sessed greater ability to affect Acme functioning because 
another government agency favored it, or that a congres- 
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sional oversight committee had a closer relationship with 
one agency than another. Network analysis emphasizes the 
importance of interorganizational activity in many parts of a 
system, not just at one particular focal point. 


The majority of network analysts have approached subject 
populations with quantitative, cross-sectional research 
strategies and have argued that the representation of ties 
among actors in mathematical matrix form permits precise 
prediction and complete description. However, this concen- 
tration on mathematical precision has prevented network 
analysis from-reaching its full potential. Researchers have 
taken measures at only a single point in time, permitting 
methodological technique to dominate substantive and 
theoretical interpretation. They have failed to consider how 
the network reached the state pictured in the quantitative 
formulation and they have paid insufficient attention to in- 
teraction among network members. Greater attention to de- 
velopmental processes would show that the variables mea- 
sured change frequently and require measurement at Several 
points in time. Historical data reveal the arbitrary nature of 
some of the assumptions made by current network analysts. 


The intent of this study is to strengthen network analysis, 
first by showing that network activity is a function of the 
historical development of relationships as well as current 
structural characteristics and, second, by showing that the 
explanatory power of the network approach depends on an 
analysis of the processes that link network structure to the 
interests of organizations in the network. An adequate net- 
work analysis must specify the environmental context, in- 
teraction processes, historical development, and specific 
structures of the network, not just structural measures. 
These objectives are accomplished by focusing a case study 
of the development of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation (NCAA) on four structural determinants common in 
network studies. 


There are two secondary objectives in this study. First, the 
study shows that network concepts help explain the seem- 
ingly paradoxical transformation of a voluntary association 
(NCAA) from a confederation with no power over college 
athletics into a dominant, largely independent control agent 
influencing the athletic programs of both member and non- 
member schools. This illustration is important because a 
number of earlier organization-environment studies dis- 
cussed interaction in complex systems of organizations but 
were forced, lacking network concepts, to borrow from 
other types of research (e.g., Hirsch, 1972, 1975). Second, 
the study examines the development of dominance within a 
network and the processes that inadvertently as well as in- 
tentionally lead to redistributions of authority and resources. 
Organizational dominance issues appear explicitly in a wide 
range of interorganizational studies (e.g., Benson, 1975; 
Turk, 1977; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978: Aldrich, 1979) and 
can be addressed through the developing network 
methodology. | 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Interorganizational Network Analysis © 
Benson (1975) and Aldrich (1978, 1979) have synthesized 
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Both Benson and Adirich are soncerned 
with the problem of defininga network's 
boundaries. Though the issue Is far from 
resolved, Aldrich suggests that analysis fs 
aimed at the level of action sats which 
are subsystems of organizaticns Interact- 
ing for explicit purposes. The-following 
discussion draws heavily from Benson 
(1976) and Aldrich (1979). 


There are some significant di -ferences 
between the Aldrich and Berson per- 
spectives which may fle in Al Irich’s as- 
sumption of an environment selection 
model, while Benson seems o have as- 
sumed a regource-dependencs perspec- 
tive. See Aldrich and Pfeffer 1976) for 
an elaboration of major differences. 


the interorganizational relations literature into a set of basic 
concepts and variables for interorganizational network 
analysis. A network consists of organizational units and the 
linkages between them, and the unit of analysis is the total- 
ity of the network.1 Interaction among organizational units in 
the network occurs either at the level of unit goals (e.g., 
service delivery) or resource acquisition. The units organize 
to pursue programmatic goals, to seek consensus on valued 
domains, and to develop and maintain resource flows. They 
seek to reduce the constraints imposed by interdependence 
and, at the same time, maintain as much discretion of action 
as possible (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). These activities are 
pursued through organizational linkages whose content may 
be normative (expectations), exchange (goods and services), 
or communicative (information) (Mitchell, 1973). All three 
types of content are likely to appear in a given relationship, 
though their proportions will vary. 


Within a network, power is distributed unequally, with some 
organizations dominating others through the control of net- 
work resources and information. Aldrich argues that domi- 
nant organizations play a linking-pin role, in which they inte- 
grate network activity by providing communication channels, 
transferring resources, and setting standards for other net- 
work units. They "achieve their position in the organizational 
hierarchy, partly by strategic maneuvering into central posi- 
tions and by manipulating interorganizational relations as a 
means of retaining power” (1979: 320}, but they may also 
benefit (or lose) as a result of circumstances occurring in the 
larger environment. The existence and dominance of such 
coordinating units is well documented in research on com- 
munity decision processes (Clark, 1974; Warren et al., 1974; 
Laumann and Pappi, 1976) and control of corporations 
through interlocking directorates (Levine, 1972; Knowles, 
1975; Mariolis, 1975). 


Network Determinants 


Benson (1975) and Aldrich (1979) suggest four structural de- 
terminants that measure the state of a network at a given 
point in time. The quantitative structural analyst uses these 
determinants as the critical variables for both describing and 
explaining the functioning of a network. The brief definitions 
and discussion provided here will permit the organization of 
case matenal around these four variables. 


Administrative structure. The basic ideas of control 
through administration that have been developed in intraor- 
ganizational analysis (e.g., Weber, 1947; Perrow, 1972; 
Evans, 1975; Ouchi, 1977) extend to interorganizational rela- 
tionships. Units that control the administration of network 


-activity may limit the discretion of other network units. In ° 


particular, formal rules of interaction provide a basis for 
dominance by administrative units and other units that con- 
trol the mechanisms for changing rules. In addition, the cre- 
ation of hierarchical authority, administrative positions, and 
specialization of functions provides a basis for dominance. 
within a network. The ability to make and administer rules 
regarding the possession, allocation, or use of resources is a 
critical source of control (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978: 49). 
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Degree ci system coupling. The organization of linkages 
within a natwork may be described as tightly or loosely 
coupled. Zoupling refers to the nature of the connectedness 
between units in the network. It is often defined as the 
degree tc which events within one part of a system are felt 
by other zarts of that system. When changes in one unit are 
not perfectly correlatec with changes in another, coupling is 
imperfec: This looseness gives the system a chance to re- 
spond to local conditions without threatening system stabil- 
ity (Weick 1976; Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978; Aldrich, 1979). 
Thus, in a network with relatively few of its possible dyadic 
linkages in opération, or with limitations on the use of exist- 
ing links, units are likely to have considerable discretion and 
the system can be described as loosely coupled. 


Coupling is important to network development because it 
influences the ability of specific units to adapt to loca! prob- 
lems. It c*ten varies within subgroups of the network, and a 
subsystem might be tightly coupled within itself, but only 
loosely czupled to other subsystems. In the example of col- 
lege athletics, colleges in a particular conference respond 
quickly te one another's actions but are much less affected 
by the actions of colleges in other conferences. 


Multiplexity of ties. Linkages are characterized by the 
number of ties and amount of material which connect any 
two units. Aldrich (1973) argues that single-purpose ties are 
much weaker than those which serve multiple purposes. 
For exarr ple, the maintenance of a tie between two univer- 
sities is rrore likely when relationships exist between admin- 
istrationg and faculties as well as athletic departments. 
Within this athletic arena, competition in many sports, com- 
mon conf2rence membership, and recruiting competition to- 
gether provide for a more stable or continuous relationship 
between schools than a single football game each year, 
even if ths nvalry is a local tradition. Multiple ties promote 
stability i- network relationships. 


New netivork resources. Benson (1975) hypothesized that 
the power of network units may come either from intemal 
network structure (as described above} or from access to 
valued resources extemal to the network. If resources 
within tre network are limited, units with the ability to cap- 
ture new resources should gain increased dominance. For 
example government agencies define qualifications and cer- 
tify eligiklity for programs which provide access to funds for 
some organizations, but not others. Recognition and support 
are sometimes given by organizations which were outside 
the network, but become members of it. Units that control 
the linkazes to these new network members use the added 
access tz create or increase their dominance over other 
units within the network. 


Stability and Change in Network Determinants 


The four determinants appear static in terms of their defini- 
tions, anz they are often used simply as measures of the 
character:stics of networks at a given time. But networks 
change over time. Changes are a result of the interaction 
betweer network structures themselves and the activities 
that take place within their constraints. Organizational units 
with some degree of dominance, or those seeking to in- 
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crease their discretion by gaining dominance, may try to gain 
control of the rule-making process or administration. They 
may form temporary coalitions with other units whose inter- 
ests are similar. In the NCAA, such coalitions revolve around 
the legislative process through which rules are made. Cou- 
pling arrangements vary as units seek to influence others 
and assure their own discretion. Dominant organizations may 
prefer the regulation and influence they have through tight 
coupling. Other units may seek to alter coupling arrange- 
ments to increase their own discretion. Multiplexity changes 
as units seek to increase the number of elements in a link 
and/or to control the critical ones. Zald (1970) described a set 
of such changes as the ‘slow death of local autonomy” in 
the Chicago YMCA. New resources and new network mem- 
bers may be sought by existing units or may come under 
network control through environmental circumstances. In 
the case of athletics, conferences expand their membership 
and govemment agencies such as HEW attempt to influ- 
ence athletic programs. 


Process view. Though network analysts acknowledge the 
dynamic nature of networks, they seldom examine the activ- 
ity through which change takes place; the determinants de- 
scribe only the results of change. Such an approach fails to 
consider activity (Benson, 1977) or process (Berlo, 1977}, 
which is at once both a result of existing structures and a 
producer of future structural states. An understanding of 
process as interorganizational activity requires an analysis of 
incentives for action, political interests, and constraints im- 
posed by existing structures. A distinction must be made 
between inter and intraorganizational process. Within or- 
ganizations, process analysis is concemed with the reper- 
toire of available actions, the capacity to carry them out, the 
learning of new actions, and patterns among the activities 
(Bacharach and Aiken, 1976). Among organizations, process 
analysis is concemed with activities that take place when 
organizational units act to manage interdependence or to 
maintain their discretion within the context of network struc- 
tures. Organizational interests, activity, and network struc- 
ture continually influence one another and are changed con- 
temporaneously. (Thus, political process is the pattern of 
activity resulting from the combination of political interests, 
procedures and organizations, producing both substantive 
political outcomes and modifications of political structure.) 


A process view implies a concern with both history and 
change. Activity and structure at one point in time influence 
activity and structure at future points. The following analysis 
of the intercollegiate athletic network utilizes the analysis of 
process as a mechanism both to explain existing structures 
at given points in time and to make sense of changes that 
occurred within the network. An emphasis upon simple 
measures of network structure without a consideration of 
the processes that occur around them provides an inade- 
quate explanation of the development of the NCAA from a 
weak voluntary association to a dominant control agent. 
Combined analyses of structure and activity show the impor- 
tance of a historical perspective, reflect the influence of 
political interest groups, and give consideration to how struc- 
tural characteristics may interact. 
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An interesting historical debate revotves 
around the role of Theodore Roosevelt in 
establishing the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. He apparently used his polit- 
ical position to cause dissension within 
the existing football rules committee and 
ultimately got the rulas committee to 
recognize the legitimacy of the new ath- 
latic association (Krout, 1929; Flath, 
1964; Lewis, 1973). 
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CASE BECKGROUND 


This study of the intercollegiate athletic network focuses on 
the period initiated by the founding of the NCAA in 1906 
and culm nating in the decision by NCAA-member colleges 
and universities in 1952 to grant the association the nght to 
control a~hletic programs through rule making and sanctions. 
This decBion, termed the “enforcement decision,” marked 
the comrleted transformation of the NCAA from a loose 
confederation designed for mutual support and dissemina- 
tion of rues into a powerful control agent capable of inflict- 
ing seriocs financial loss on member schools caught violat- 
ing its ruas. 


Colleges. universities, conferences, and athletic organiza- 
tions, tocether with other related organizations such as gov- 
emment, form the intercollegiate athletic network. Its pur- 
pose is the production of athletic competition between 
represenzatives of competing schools. At the bases of 
their inte-actions are two core problems that emerged im- 
mediatel after the initiation of intercollegiate competition 
between. the crews of Harvard and Yale in 1852 (Savace, 
1929). Fi-st, what rules of play should guide such competi- 
tion? Second, who should be eligible to represent a school 
in athletiz competition? Precision and consensus in answer- 
ing the frst question contrasts sharply with ambiguity and 
conflict ising over the second. While there has always 
been muzual benefit in agreement on how to play, the or- 
ganization that can tum the uncertainty of eligibility criteria 
to its advantage may dominate on the field. 


Recruiting practices are the competitive practices of the in- 
dustry, and the regulation of intercollegiate athletics has 
been characterized by continuous conflict over the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of these rules. In some schools, the 
ability to >btain income from admissions receipts and televi- 
sion contacts depends on the quality of athletic talent re- 
cruited b~ the school. The rules of amateur eligibility con- 
strain recruiting practices, but the incentive for stretching or 
violating =hese rules is significant. Recruiting and eligibility 
issues provide much of the political fuel for network devel- 
opment. 


In 1906, 38 schools agreed on the constitution for the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association (Pierce, 1907), which became 
the NCAA in 1910. The organization was formed because 
there wes confusion over the rules of play for football and 
because =here was a considerable amount of public displea- 
sure (voiced by newspapers and government officials) over 
the deaths of several collegiate football players. The mem- 
bers souyht mutual support against this public pressure by 
creating egular rules of play that would eliminate negotia- 
tions bere each game and protect the players. . 


At this time, there were already a number of amateur ath- 
letic orgenizations, including a Football Rules Committee, 
which was merged into the NCAA.? In western states 

(Ohio westward), a number of athletic conferences had 
been foraned in the 1890s to promulgate locally rules of play 
and eligitility, but in the east, the new association began to 
carry out this function. Thus, at its founding, the NCAA was 
not muct different from other existing conferences, though 
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it explicitly sought to influence national practices, rather than 
solely local ones. The incentives for organizations to affiliate 
were weak since rules published by the group were avail- 
able to all (Olson, 1965). As a result, the purposive motiva- 
tion seems less critical than the solidary one of mutual sup- 
port in explaining the association’s initial survival. 


By 1906 another organization, the Amateur Athletic Union 
(AAU), was well established as a coordinating organization 
for club-affillated athletes. Though there was a distinction 
between club-affiliated and college athletes, competition be- 
tween the AAU and the NCAA was almost immediate. Many 
athletes were unwilling to restrict their athletic competition 
solely to collegiate or non-collegiate events, particularly in 
the intemational arena, which was controlled by the AAU. 
The rivalry between the associations significantly influenced 
network development and continues under current practices. 


From its founding through 1952, the NCAA grew both in 
membership of individual schools and number of confer- 
ences. Table 1 shows membership figures for five-year 
intervals. Large increases in school membership occurred 
initially rather than in the early 1920s and late 1940s. The 
largest growth in conference membership occurred in the 
late 1920s. 


The following analysis of the development of the NCAA has 
three sections. In the first, the environment that influenced 
the network as it developed is sketched out. This discussion 
shows how events beyond the control of network units 
.shaped network activity and how issues confronting associa- 
tion members often originated in environmental events. In 
the second, the bulk of the case material is presented and 
the changes over time in the four network determinants are 
discussed. The third section concentrates on the enforce- 
ment decision and how it occurred. It is shown that analysis 
of the four determinants alone does not provide a complete 
explanation for the final decision to grant enforcement 
power to the NCAA, or of the historical events which ulti- 
mately led to the decision. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT 


A variety of social and economic events created the envi- 
ronment for the development of intercollegiate athletics and 


Table 1 





NCAA School and Conference Membership* 


Year No. of schools No. of conferences 
1906 0 
1911 79 1 
1916 95 6 
1921 102 7 
1926 148 z 4 
1931 160 16 
1936 191 19 
1941 220 22 
1946 NA NA 
1951 368 24 


*Source: NCAA Proceedings. 
NA— Data not available. 
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profoundly influenced network development. The rebirth of 
the Olympic games, war, depression, and changes in afflu- 
ence, education, communication, and transportation generally 
increased public inte-est in athletic competition and brought 
new resources, competitors, and a variety of new sports. 
The economic stakes accompanied by the creation of diver- 
gent interests among schools vastly increased the pressure 
to resolve issues raised by environmental events. 


The rebirth of the Olympics in 1896 stimulated the devel- 
opment of amateur athletic programs in the U.S. The stag- 
ing of the first modern games brought increased demands 
for further international competition (Kierman and Daley, 
1961). The increasec importance of international competition 
produced conflict between the AAU and the NCAA over 
team selection procedures and eligibility. 


World War | led to increasing concem for physical condition- 
ing in athletic programs. The Secretary of War encouraged 
NCAA sponsorship cf physical training programs in colleges 
to aid in the development of the physical and leadership 
qualities needed in young military officers (NCAA, 1917). Mil- 
itary officers continued to participate in NCAA conventions 
long after the war, emphasizing a link between college ath- 
letics and national defense through physical preparation 
(NCAA, 1927). 


College athletic programs paralleled the growth of the Amer- 
ican economy in the 1920s (Lewis, 1973). Stadia were built 
(NCAA, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1926, 1927), attendance at ath- 
letic events and gate receipts increased (NCAA, 1920, 1921, 
1923-1929}, and some schools began to hire coaches on a 
full-time basis (NCAA, 1921-1924, 1926, 1928, 1929). How- 
ever, expansion brought a number of unanticipated prob- 
lems. Building stadia and expanding programs increased in- 
debtedness, putting pressure on schools to raise athletic in- 
come by producing exciting teams and soliciting alumni con- 
tributions (NCAA, 1926, 1927). Coaches were often hired 
seasonally with rehiring dependent on winning (NCAA, 1921, 
1928). Increased public interest was accompanied by a sub- 
stantial growth in press coverage of ccllege athletics (NCAA, 
1920-1930; New York Times Index, 1870—1952), and an 
increase in the number of zealous alumni pressuring schools 
and trying to induce young athletes to attend the alma mater 
(NCAA, 1921—1932) Journalists became concerned about 
codes of conduct promulgated by the NCAA and produced 
material condemning the recruiting of students from high 
schools, the subsidizing of amateur athletes (NCAA, 1915, 
1920-1930) and other practices, including summer baseball 
leagues and free meals at training tables. A report by the 
Carnegie Foundation showing wide-ranging abuses of the 
principles of amateurism received considerable press and 
was attacked by NCAA representatives (Savage, 1929). . 


The expansion of facilities and programs collapsed along 
with the American economy in the early 1930s, but difficul- 
ties with gate receipts, subsidies, recruiting, and alumni re- 
mained. Technological changes in communications and 
transportation addec to the complexity of amateur athletic 
control. Decreased éttendance during the Depression pro- 
_voked controversy over the effects of radio broadcasting of 
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football games, with some arguing for the increased interest 
and good will generated by broadcasts and others noting the 
loss in gate receipts because of the availability of the game 
on radio (NCAA, 1931, 1932, 1934). 


As radio increased the accessibility of sporting events, im- 
proved transportation expanded the distances over which 
competition could take place. After 1930 long distance 
travel, and with it long distance competition, became in- 
creasingly practical, particularly when combined with radio 
‘broadcasts back home. 


These changes altered the relationship between schools by 
increasing competition over two major network resources — 
athletes and prestige. Though recruiting of high school 
athletes had been repeatedly condemned (NCAA, 1915), it 
was an outgrowth of the desire to produce a winning team. 
Originally recruiting was confined to local high schools or at 
most to areas only a short distance away, but the decreas- 
ing cost of transportation broadened the area a coach or 
alumnus might exdect to survey and increased the distances 
students were willing to travel to attend school. Competition 
for athletic talent became more intense as schools invaded 
one another's protected territories. It expanded considerably 
in the late 1920s and again during the Depression, when 
promised subsidies for college attendance became most in- 
viting (NCAA, 1920-1935). 


As changes in transportation and communication increased 
the demand for athletes and created resource competition, 
competition for atrletic prestige intensified. Prior to these 
technological changes, regional competition and relatively 
closed schedules produced numerous teams which could 
claim to be "the best.” However, interregional competition, 
including bowl games in football and national championships 
in other sports, permitted a comparison of the regional 
bests, and national prestige emerged. By 1940 national team 
championships had been established in most sports, and 
the mythical national champion in football appeared with the 
Associated Press poll in 1936. As prestige became a scarce 
resource and the need to maintain gate receipts continued, 
recruiting competition again intensified. 


Technological charge in communications presented the col- 
leges with an additional issue. The potential revenue avail- 
able through television broadcasts was immediately appar- 
ent, but the inequality of the likely distribution of revenue 
was equally obvious (NCAA, 1952). Political conflict emerged 
between those schools favoring independent negotiation of 
television contracts and those seeking centralized adminis- 
tration with special revenue-sharing provisions. 


Two general effects on athletic network development arise 
from changes in the environment. The most obvious is the 
increased interdependence created by technological 
changes, increasing affluence, government, and public inter- 
est in college athletics. These factors would have altered 
the nature of intercollegiate athletics even in the absence of 
the NCAA, but its existence as a forum facilitating communi- 
cation and debate determined much of the impact of these 
changes. The acters in the network used the association as 
a mechanism for coordinating their interdependence and al- 
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tered the structure of the network to accommodate their 
increased need for interaction. 


The seccnd, less obvious but equally important, effect of 
the envitonment was its differential impact upon particular 
schools. Not everyone had the resources to construct a new 
stadium, “ecruit nationally, and travel outside the local area 
for games. At least two classes of schools emerged from 
the growh period of the 1920s. Those which became 
known az university division schools had more students, 
more resources, and a greater need to succeed in attracting 
the reve~ue brought by fans coming to watch a winning 
team. Cclleges with fewer students and resources certainly 
wanted f win and hoped to obtain good athletes but 
wished ®© participate in athletics for values of competition 
other then revenue. These two groups developed inherently 
conflicting interests within the association, particularly with 
regard tc enforcement of the rules of amateurism and dis- 
tribution of resources accruing to the association. Their in- 
vestmerts in athletic facilities differed as well as their es- 
poused > ews on education and the value of athletic compe- 
tition. 


DETERMINANTS OF NETWORK DEVELOPMENT 


The anaL sis of environmental factors already hints at some 
of the changes that occurred within the network and pro- 
moted th2 dominance of some organizations over others. 
The purpose of this section is to reinterpret, from a network 
perspective, events that occurred among organizations in- 
volved ir intercollegiate athletic competition. Focusing on 
the four basic determinants, the descnption traces changes 
in the ne-work that ultimately produced the dominance of 
the NCAs4. Table 2 lists the structural changes that occurred 
during t= period and classifies them by the determinant of 
network characteristics each represents. Each determinant 


Table 2 





StructurakChanges In the NCAA'S Emerging Dominance (1906-1952) 


A. Administrative structuring B. System coupling 

2, Conference membership category 2. Nonbinding legislation (1909) 

3. Executive board (financial) 3. Binding legislation (1952) 

4. Counci{athletic policy) 

5. Paid steff 

6. Commree structure 

C.Multiplesity of ties D. New resource contro! 

1. Rules o play (1906-1931) 1. Representative function 

2. Educattcnal material and meetings a. Olympic committee 

3. Adminiz-rative recommendations for B. Government 
athleticprograms c. Prass 

4. Champ=nship play (1921-1940) d. Television contracts 

5. Financie! incentives 2. Bowl game certification 

6. U.S. Olimpic team participation (1932) 

E. The ent>rcement decision 

(1948-19E2) 

1. Chicage conference (1946) 

2. Sanity code (1948) 

3. Expulsi 27 decision (1950: 

4. Public csclosure (1951) 

5. Enforcement program (1952) 
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is discussed in two ways. First, the structures themselves 
are described, then a process analysis is provided both to 

explain the ongin of particular structures and to reveal the 
underlying development of the network. 


Administrative Structuring 
Structures. 


Geographic districts. The initial statement of purpose estab- 
blishing the NCAA discussed studying college athletics and 
promoting measures to make college sport dignified and 
ethical (NCAA Constitution, 1906). Promotion of the associa- 
tion was accomplished by offering standard rules of play 
along with suggestions for the elimination of profes- 
sionalism, but studying athletic problems required coordi- 
nated information gathering. All schools in the country were 
divided into geographic districts, each having a representa- 
tive to maintain the association’s presence, consult with 
member institutions, and persuade unaffiliated schools to 
join. 

Conference membership. The formation of districts added 
a hierarchical level to the already emerging organization of 
local conferences. The Intercollegiate Conference (Big Ten), 
the Chicago Conference on Athletics, and the Southern In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conference were well-established pat- 
tem setters when the NCAA District representatives arrived 
(Savage, 1929: 26). Rather than set itself up in competition 
with these conferences, the NCAA encouraged them as the 
only mechanism for eliminating improper practices and made 
special provision for the affiliation of conferences with the 
association, regardless of the individual membership of con- 
ference institutions. The new association grafted itself onto 
the existing network but retained a mechanism for bringing 
that network under its influence. In effect, the NCAA devel- 
oped a method for incorporating existing intermediate-level 
subsystems of the network under its aegis. The preexis- 
tence of these relatively stable subunits probably promoted 
stability for the new association (Simon, 1962). 


The initial division into districts in 1907—1908 was one of 
the few noncontroversial, but critical, decisions made by the 
early members. It explicitly recognized the existence of re- 
gional interests and legitimized future activity based upon 
local interests. As conferences developed within districts, 
schools further separated themselves by size and level of 
competition, thus creating both political and administrative 
interest groups that could be used as bases of support in 
making other decisions. 


Executive board, council, and paid staff. As the NCAA 
developed, its structure became increasingly complex. Ini- 
tially, three officers and four executive board members were 
chosen. The size of the executive board had increased to 
nine by 1921, when a separate council was formed to deal 
with all nonfinancial matters. The council consisted of the 
elected representative for each district and five delegates- 
at-large selected by the council. A second expansion took 
place in 1928 when the number of delegates-at-large and 
executive board members was increased, and a third change 
came in 1949 with the hiring of a full-time staff director. 
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Commisee structure. A second development involved the 
establismament of committees, whose number varied over 
time but generally increased as the association approached 

' the 195as. Standing committees existed for handling rules in 
each spz=rt, operating championship tournaments as they 
were esablished, issuing publications, preparing for the 
Olympic, and keeping records. These committees further 
centralized the administration of the NCAA. 


Structural implications. The picture provided here is one of 
cumulatve structural development. Administrative structures 
may be =een as a function of increasing size and task com- 
plexity (=lau and Schcenherr, 1971; Meyer, 1972). The 
number of members affiliated with the NCAA grew steadily 
and the cumulative effects of increasing size may have pro- 
vided pr=ssure for administrative structuring. However, the 
adminis -ative changes did not coincide with extraordinarily 
large growth, thus the pressure caused by increasing com- 
plexity c college athletic programs provides a more inviting 
explanation for changs. The increases in administrative 
structurng are associated with the expansion of athletic 
competion which occurred in the 1920s and late 1930s and 
the enfco-cement decision of 1952. 


Process perspective. 


Explainng change. Creating an-administrative apparatus 
was nota simple consensus decision, nor was it a linear 
functior of growth or complexity. Three interest groups 
competad in the decision process, in which a coalition of 
small ceges opposed the major universities. In 1915 rep- 
resentatves of the universities accused colleges of violating 
rules that made freshmen ineligible, while a professor from 
Swarthmore berated the universities for creating a “big 
time” a-nietics image that was drawing attention away from 
the smell private colleges (NCAA, 1915). 


A third rterest group was composed of association staff 
and offizers. Though they claimed to represent the interests 
of menwers, they were meeting with greater frequency 
than the member delegates, who assembled once each 
year. Tre administrative group held independence of action 
from th= membership beyond their policy implementation 
mandate, a phenomenon often recognized in governmental 
and voluntary organizations (Michels, 1962; Grodzins, 1966; 
Wilson, ~ 973). 


Because of conflicting interests among the three groups, 
there wes resistance to administrative change. The periodic 
debate ver hiring a staff director, settled in the 1940s, is 
particule ly illustrative of the conflict. Those involved in ad- 
ministration sought a new position for managing public pres- 
sure for nformation and for supervising the developing rule 
enforcement effort. Small schools favoring enforcement of 
rules and provision of services by the association also 
wanted an expanded staff. The larger universities, however, 
were ergaged in intense competition over gate receipts and 
athletic lent, and they feared the increasing ability of the 
associatoon to restrict local autonomy. The small schools 
were a majority in the association and carried the decision, 
though che officers and committee members were, ironi- 
cally, from the larger schools. 
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Process implications. The initial establishment of adminis- 
trative mechanisms created a new political force within the 
network. The administrative interest group gathered informa- 
tion, published documents, and acted on the members’ be- 
half. Its interests became important in debates over changes 
in association functions and rules. In addition, the emer- 
gence of an administrative group created hierarchy and a 
basis for hierarchical authority, which the association could 
later rely on to increase the dependence of the membership 
on services it delivered. Administrative structure became a 
power base within the association because of the interac- 
tion between administrative apparatus and membership de- 
mands. 


System Coupling 


The critical issue with regard to system coupling is the de- 
gree to which the NCAA was permitted to monitor and con- 
trol the athletic programs of member schools. Coupling var- 
ied with the mechanisms through which the association 
attempted to influence schools’ athletic activities. 


Structures. 


Local autonomy. The 38 founding schools that formed the 
NCAA made rather tenuous commitments. They could not 
agree upon a strict eligibility code or enforcement proce- 
dures, and each school insisted that its program be con- 
trolled by its own schoo! faculty (NCAA, 1909; Flath, 1964). 
Some eligibility rules were adopted, but education of school 
administrators and the public was chosen as the principal 
mechanism for reforming athletic practice and image 
(Pierce, NCAA, 1908). 


Nonbinding legislation. The 1906 constitution established 
local autonomy and faculty control of programs as funda- 
mental principles (NCAA, 1910—1952). These principles were 
reinforced in the 1909 constitution, which permitted schools 
to file written objections to any legislation enacted by the 
delegates. Such a filing made the legislation nonbinding on 
the institution. This provision established school control of 
the association at the outset. 


Binding legislation. The right of self-governance for con- 
stituent members was continually referred to in the rhetoric 
of association meetings, particularly when the issue of en- 
forcement of NCAA rules of eligibility and conduct was de- 
bated (NCAA, 1916, 1921, 1923-1925, 1933, 1935, 1948). In 
1948, the membership granted the association the power to 
pass binding legislation, but without providing viable en- 
forcement powers. Such powers were not voted to the 
NCAA until four years later. 


Structural implications. A structural analysis of the relation- 
ships between member organizations might by represented 
by a matrix of interorganizational linkages and counts of or- 
ganizations with high and low activation of the possible link- 
ages open to them. Such an analysis, if it were taken at 
several points during the NCAA's history, would no doubt 
show that the number of organizations and existing connec- 
tions increased over time and would identify the legislated 
regulations that accompanied these changes. To be com- 
plete, the structural analysis would also specify the fre- 
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quency with which a given linkage was used. Under current 


- network =nalysis practices, neither time sampling nor fre- 


quency e alysis is common. 


The struczural data alone show that the principle of local 
autonom- effectively established a pattern of loose coupling 
within the association. Unaffiliated schools were linked to 
the college athletics network only by the practice of follow- 
ing NCAA rules of play. Member conferences often included 
unaffiliat=d schools and spread the association’s influence 
by using =ligibility and recruiting rules modeled on those 
proposec by the association (NCAA, 1921). Affiliation 
brought “ith it the benefits of information concerning 
events amd innovations in other parts of the network and 
reduced -ne burdens of making arrangements for Olympic 
trials and. -esponding to public inquiries concerning athletic 
practices: 


For exarrple, an innovative attempt at enforcement of a 
Strict eligbility code resulted in the disbanding of the West- 
em Pennzylvania Athletic Conference in 1914. Members re- 
fused to llow the rules because they foresaw a decreased 
ability to maintain teams competitive with schools outside 
the confe-ence or schools that secretly violated the agree- 
ment. Th= breakdown in the system was isolated by the 
loosely cæupled structure (Weick, 1976: 7), and the example 
demonst ‘ated to others the difficulties of attempts at strong 
regulatior A 1935 decision by the Southeastem Conference 
to give scholarships to athletes was in opposition to national 
associaticn policy, but it proved to be an innovation adopted 
by other =onferences when its costs and benefits became 
apparent- 


Loose co spling due to the policy of local autonomy reduced 
the cost ef administering the association (Weick, 1976: 8) 
because [-tle coordination was needed. The structural 
analysis Siggests, with respect to system coupling, that - 
NCAA pouer emerged through the tightening of network 
linkages. The enforcement decision represented extreme 
tighteninc of the network, and gave the association a for- 
malized dominant position. 


Process perspective. 


Explainirg change. How did dominance and enforcement 
finally emerge? They certainly were not new ideas, but 
rather changes based on considerable political debate and 
several umsuccessful experiments at rule enforcement. The 
examinatbn of network activity illuminates two related is- 
sues. First, the NCAA benefited from the coupling structure 
within the system, and second, the enforcement issue had 
a lengthy nistory within the association. 


The assocation benefited from the loosely coupled system 
because éifiliation was essentially cost free. Rules were not 
enforced: the association could do only those things which 
fulfilled p=rceived member needs and could ask for no more 
than voluttary compliance. The membership permitted as- 
sociation =dministrators to meet needs for information, rep- 
resentaticn, and coordination. These services created re- 
lance on =ssociation activities. At the same time, low ad- 
ministratr-3 costs permitted the use of resources in the con- 
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tinuous conflict with the AAU over control of international 
competition. The loose coupling gave the administrators of 
the association considerable freedom of action and the ap- 
pearance of being spokesmen for a large group of affiliated 
colleges. 


The question of establishing enforceable rules was debated 
frequently, and numerous experiments (representing politi- 
cal compromises) appeared after the 1914 debacle in 
Pennsylvania. The universities maintained that the associa- 
tion was purely an educational forum permitting discussion 
of mutual problems and publication of informative pamph- 
lets, while the colleges sought enforceable standards and 
increased services. Although the small schools dominated 
numerically, the concerns addressed by the association were 
largely those of prominent universities seeking financial gain 
through competition. The administrative interest group also 
opposed enforcement until the 1930s. Despite the increased 
power that would have accrued to the administration, the 
first president of the association, staunchly committed to 
founding principles, opposed any decision that would com- 
promise local autonomy. 


After World War |, news articles on the subsidizing of col- 
lege athletes and internal debate brought pressure on the 
association to reform athletic practice. The universities and 
colleges agreed on the establishment of an arbitration com- 
mittee to advise on player eligibility and resolve disputes 
between schools. The committee, with five university and 
four college members, was consulted only once during its 
first year (1920—1921), had its structure modified so it could 
give district level assistance, and was finally abandoned be- 
cause members did not want third-party influence in their 
programs. The partisan debate over recruiting and eligibility 
continued through the twenties and appeared again in 1934 
in an unenforceable code of recruiting practices. This code 
was adopted because universities felt that colleges were 
offering low cost education to athletes who could not afford 
to attend larger, more distant schools. The colleges were 
apparently successful at recruiting during the Depression, 
and they threatened the resource bases of the universities. 


Process implications. A focus on network activity again 
provides insights bayond the implications of structure alone. 
First, loose coupling has a reciprocal effect, which organiza- 
tions may use to enhance their own autonomy while reduc- 
ing the autonomy of others. In the case of the NCAA, the 
autonomy demanded by member schools also gave au- 
tonomy to the association. The association used this relative 
independence to provide coordination and services, creating 
dependence among the members. The process viewpoint 
shows that lack of enforcement ability was a potential 
strength, not a weakness. 


Second, loose coupling permitted a wide variety of experi- 
ments, false starts, and debates over the power of the as- 
sociation. The issue of enforcement of the rules of 
amateurism was the critical question on which political con- 
troversy turned. It had the potential for breaking up the as- 
sociation, but did not do so because the loose structure 
permitted continued membership without compliance with 
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onerous æstrictions. Interaction patterns were influenced by 
coupling structure and eventually altered that structure. 


Multiplexity of Ties 


The mulilexity of tios between the NCAA and network 
institutio~s increased through the growing number of valued 
resourcee and services provided by the association. 


Structures. 


Rules of Play (1906—1331). Rules committees governing 
play wer= added without controversy following the pattern 
set by th incorporation of the football rules committee 
when th= NCAA was crganized. Groups of members inter- 
ested in -arious sports established committees with ap- 
proval of=he executive board, adding basketball in 1909, 
then trac& (1910), soccer (1912), baseball (1913), swimming 
(1914), volleyball (1918), boxing and wrestling (1920), la- 
crosse (7322), ice hockey (1923), gymnastics (1927), and 
fencing (1931). Lack of internal opposition was due to the 
external =enefits darived from establishing a rules commit- 
tee. It pravided visible NCAA commitment to the sport and a 
power bese from which to influence sports federations, 
which were often dominated by the AAU. 


Champic ship play (1921-1940). As participation in a sport 
grew anc prestige started to become a national commodity, 
some members saw national championship competition as a 
mechanism for formalizing prestige and increasing revenue. 
Rules committees carried out feasibility studies and brought 
proposals to the executive board or council. Again, there 
was little Dpposition to the creation of a new source of 
prestige, and the pattern, set by the national collegiate track 
and field championship in 1921, was continued in a succes- 
sion of sports. The benefits of championship play were un- 
equally dvided, howevsr, and small colleges began to com- 
plain of t~eir inability tc compete with university teams. The 
prohibitive costs of foctball may have minimized the con- 
troversy, since schools tended to compete only with those 
of similar size and resources, and in sports such as cross- 
country -nning or fencing, where smaller investments were 
required, competition among schools of varying sizes was 
balanced 


Financia. incentives. Championship competition produced 
revenue Dr the association and subsidized transportation 
costs forcsompeting schools. The executive board, domi- 
nated by ~najor university representatives, declared that rev- 
enue beyond administrative cost plus a set percentage for 
the assoc ation should be divided between the association 
and competing institutions (NCAA, executive regulations, 
1941). In Ihe early 1950s, the association came to adminis- 
ter contrects for television broadcasts of intercollegiate foot- 
ball games. The substantial revenue available from television 
provided zhe strongest financial linkage between the associ- 
ation and. ts members. 


Olympic team participation (1932). An additional tie be- 
tween th= NCAA and its members was established when 
the NCA obtained influence in Olympic team and coach 
selection College athletes could qualify for the Olympic 


trials thrcugh NCAA ccmpetition, and college coaches could 
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The conflict with the AAU ovar control of 
the Olympic movement contmues and 
remains an area in which the AAU has 
managed to identify the NCAA as the 
pretender to contro] (Flath, 1964). An at- 
tempt by the NCAA to form & National 
Amateur Athletic Federation to oversee 
all activity, including that of tre AAU, 
felled in 1962, and the association has 
periodically withdrawn from some U.S. 
Olympic Committee activities: 

4 


The exception was basketbal where the 
Metropolitan Invitation {later to become 
the NIT) was played in Madisen Square 
Garden. The NCAA arranged «= playoff 
game between the NCAA anc MIT win- 
ners in the 1930s, then later E arred 
schools’ participating in the NAA tour- 
nament frorn entering the NI~. 


be appointed to the American team (Flath, 1964). In princi- 
ple, the representational role played by the association was 
on behalf of all members, but in fact it benefited those who 
recruited high quality athletes with aspirations to participate 
in international competition. Thus, university competitors re- 
ceived the major benefit, but at the same time these uni- 
versity competitors became more dependent on the associa- 
tion. The ability and authority of the NCAA to influence 
Olympic participation were dependent on membership need 
for a power base. Major universities needed access to the 
AAU-controlled Olympic committee.3 


Structural implications. The relatively rapid creation of mul- 
tipurpose linkages between the association and member 
schools was a critical factor in emerging NCAA dominance 
of the network, yet it was, aside from the decision concern- 
ing television revenue, the least controversial aspect of 
change. A structural analysis would be effective in examin- 
ing multiplexity because the accumulation of services is eas- 
ily measured over time. Weights might be assigned to link- 
ages based upon the number of services provided. In the 
case of the NCAA, the weighting scheme could show that 
services provided were more important to universities, 
which were concerned with national prestige and recruiting, 
than to colleges. 


The accumulation of services designed to fulfill member 
needs also tied members more firmly to the association. 
The creation of collegiate championships, for example, ef- 
fectively linked schools to the association because there 
was no alternative mechanism for determining college-level 
champions except participation in AAU open meets.’ The 
NCAA held a virtual monopoly on college athletic champi- 
onships, so that athletes from unaffiliated schools found 
themselves restricted to AAU competitions. As long as ser- 
vices were added without political controversy, the process 
perspective has less to add here than in the analysis of 
other determinants. 


Process perspective. 


Explaining change. Decisions to establish new services re- 
quired membership approval and were subject to network 
politics and the resistance of some Interest groups. Minor 
conflicts arose over differential distribution of benefits, but 
there were no major confrontations over costs, except in the 
instance of television contracts. 


The financial incentive produced by television represented 
both an increase in the multiplexity of ties and a new sys- 
tem resource. The association emerged as the administra- 
tive agent for member television broadcasts because of a 
confrontation between the colleges and the universities. The 
numerical majority, composed of colleges and some univer- 
sities with lesser athletic reputations, fearing lost attendance 
and seeing the potential revenue from controlled television 
contracts (NCAA, 1948), enacted a policy establishing a 
committee through which the association approved and ad- 
ministered network television appearances. NCAA control 
over the vast revenue available from television coverage 
reinforced growing member dependence. 
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Process implications. The activity involved in increasing 
multiplexity of ties completes the picture that emerged in 
the structural analysis Member interests forestalled NCAA 
control of television contracts until ad hoc committees had 
reported and political debates had occurred. At the same 
time, the NCAA had-to see whether television networks 
would bargain with the association rather than individual 
schools: The end result was that the past practice of relying 
on the association for coordination of network activity was 
simply extended to ths television issue. The process 
analysis:shows that rcutine addition of services had implica- 
tions beyond simple accumulation. It created increasing re- 
lance on the association by giving it control over substantial 
material resources. 


A structural contradiction in the network is apparent in this 
process analysis. The nembers sought to maintain au- 
tonomy through loose coupling but used the association to . 
meet needs generatec by increasing interdependence. They 
added services thet tichtened coupling and simultaneously 
reduced their own autonomy. The contradiction is a function 
of attempts by members to manage interdependence while 
maintaining discretion. 


New System Resources 


Network resources induded financial rewards, legitimacy, 
and access to participetion. The NCAA was able to discover, 
create, or control a number of new network resources dur- 
ing the period up to 1952. 


Structure. 


Representational function. Control over access to the 
Olympics for college azhletes exemplifies the ability of the 
NCAA to capture naw -esources through its representational 
role. Similar power was accumulated during World War |, 
when the Secretary of War came to the association to 
encourage a coordinated effort to develop physical fitness 
among college students and a temporary relaxation of the 
standards of participation (NCAA, 1917; Baker, 1920: 116). 
Later the govemment gave the NCAA a seat on the National 
Advisory Board of the Civilian Fitness Program. This 
recognition increased tne legitimacy of the association's 
representational function. 


Press identification of zhe NCAA as a symbolic spokesman 
for college athletics was important. In press coverage of the 
recruiting, subsidizing, and professionalizing of student 
athletes, the NCAA bezame the principal forum for debate 
and public response. Public acceptance of the NCAA's rep- 
resentational role was ~einforced when television networks 
agreed to.arrange telecasts through the association rather 
than bargain with indiv dual schools. Though this arrange- 
ment has weakened with the development of independent 
television companies, iz initially gave the association clear 
control over television -evenue. 


Bowl game certification. The NCAA membership granted 
an association committee the right to set the terms of foot- 
ball bowl game participation. Thus, bowl promoters had to 
meet association standards regarding rules of play, finances, 
and sponsorship. 
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Structural implications. The amateur athletics network 
broadened over time and many of the new organizations 
were linked to the network through their connection to the 
NCAA. Whenever these new linkages contained valued re- 
sources, the association increased its power relative to other 
network members. 


Process perspective. 


Explaining change. Recognition of the NCAA's repre- 
sentational role by organizations peripheral to the network 
enhanced the ability of association members to deal with 
environmental events. Representation through the associa- 
tion removed the burden of negotiating arrangements and 
handling press inquiries from the individual schools. Con- 
versely, NCAA influence on government committees and in- 
ternational athletic bodies provided a voice for the interests 
of schools. The question of how that voice was to be used 
became a subject of discussion within the association. Pro- 
posed government legislation regarding athletic programs and 
physical fitness had different impacts on large and small 
schools, and a debate over lobbying efforts ensued. Press 
coverage of public demands for reform in college athletics 
became ammunition in this debate. Some members, particu- 
larly small private colleges, interpreted news reports as a 
reflection of public attitude and used newspaper coverage as 
support for their demand that restrictions on professionalism 
be made enforceable. Larger schools, noting expanding gate 
receipts and revenues, took news coverage less seriously 
(NCAA, 1920, 1922, 1930, 1931, 1941, 1948-1952). 


Process implications. A structural analysis shows that the 
association had increased its control over resources but fails 
to show how the resources became sources of power in 
some cases (television, bowl games, Olympics) and sources 
of controversy in others (press coverage, government influ- 
ence). Member interests in controlling the new resources 
produced increased tightening of network structures. Thus, 
political interests modified structural constraints wherever 
linkages to organizations other than schools were estab- 
lished. 


THE ENFORCEMENT DECISION 


Analysis of the four determinants and the processes that 
accompanied them suggest that by 1950 NCAA members 
were becoming very dependent on the association. An un- 
derstanding of the history and the political process of the 
association is critical in developing a complete explanation of 
the events that occurred between 1948 and 1952. The deci- 
sion to make the NCAA a sanctioning agent came only after 
the network had experimented with regulations, member 
economic and educational interests were threatened, and 
external pressure increased. The structure-activity interaction 
iS apparent in the series of events which took place during 
this four-year penod. 


The Events 


Chicago conference. In the late 1940s, intercollegiate athlet- 
ics was again confronted with public disclosures of unethical 
practices in the recruiting and subsidizing of athletes. The 
schools also recognized that recruiting competition was as 
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costly as it was embarrassing. The major conferences (Big . 
Ten, Pacific Coast, Southwest, and Southeastern) met in 
Chicago in 1946 to dratt yet another program to control 
payments to athletes. In spite of diverse administrative 
structures and political interests they were forced to agree 
on stringent controls on recruiting and eligibility. A spokes- 
man for the NCAA compliance committee later remarked 
that the delegates arrived at the meeting thinking “My in- 
Stitution is all right irrespective of any code, but that fellow 
over there, you had better go watch out for him. He is the 
fellow who is taking my athletes” (NCAA, 1950: 164). 


The sanity code. The program drafted in Chicago required 
that scholarships be given only on the basis of need and 
that they not exceed tuition costs. Athletes were required to 
work for room and board as well as practice with the team 
and study. However, the regional conferences themselves 
were unwilling to enforce the program, arguing that if one 
conference was strict while another remained loose, the re- 
sponsible party would face a recruiting disadvantage and 
lose out in intersectional competitions such as bowl games 
and national championships. In the face of regional differ- 
ences, the NCAA membership adopted this program, 
termed the “sanity code,” as a national program, in 1948 
(Danzig, 1954). 


Expulsion decision. Though enforcement of the sanity 
code occurred in some conferences, many claimed that the 
scholarship rules were impossible to administer. Southern 
schools simply refused to comply, challenging the associa- 
tion's ability to enforce regulations (New York Times, 
January 11, 1949: 37; May 24, 1949: 38). Charges against 
seven schools were brought at the 1950 association meet- 
ings, but expulsion was the only remedy available, and a 
vote to expel the noncemplying schools failed to get the 
constitutionally required two-thirds vote. An alliance of major 
universities with southern colleges demonstrated that the 
membership was not yet prepared to grant the association 
enforcement power. 


Public scandals. The inability of the network to regulate 
itself became public a short time later. College athletics was 
accused of losing sight of educational ideals, of being cor- 
rupted by alumni, and cf victimizing student athletes (Grutz- 
ner, 1951: 1). A basketball point-shaving scandal involving 
Long Island University end City College of New York was 
revealed (New York Times, March 21, 1951: 1), and J. Edgar 
Hoover condemned college basketball (New York Times, 
April 10, 1951: 18). Ninety West Point cadets were expelled 
for aiding football players on exams (New York Times, Au- 
gust 5, 1951: 1). Two coaches from William and Mary re- 
signed when their tampering with student transcripts was 
revealed (New York Times, August 12, 1951: Section V, 5), 
and several schools decided to pay athletes full scholarships 
(New York Times, May 12, 1951: 23). Intercollegiate sport 
was condemned for commercialism, bigness, and hypocrisy 
(Daley, 1951: 2).5 


Enforcement program. The revelations led a group of col- 
lege and university presidents to meet under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education to recommend changes 
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deemphasizing athletics in college curricula. The threat of > . 
outside intervention led the NCAA council, dominated by 
university representatives, to draft a program through which 
penalties other than expulsion were available. This program 
was voted in at the next association meeting, along with a 
provision making NCAA legislation subject to the penalty 
system (Daley, 1952: 32). New regulations permitted limited 
scholarships and forced all schools in an affiliated confer- 
ence to join the NCAA. The enforcement procedure, coupled 
with dependence on NCAA-controlled services, secured the 
association’s dominance over intercollegiate athletics. 


Environment, structure, and process. The events leading 
to the enforcement decision involved a complex interaction 
of the structural determinants of the network, interorganiza- 
tional process, and the stimulus provided by organizations 
usually tangential to the network. The interest groups within 
the network were led to a resolution (albeit temporary, as ~- 
recent court cases against the NCAA have shown) of their 
political conflicts. They used structures that had developed 
in response to conflicting interests as the mechanism for 
formulating and implementing the regulatory scheme. The 
association, created to meet constituent needs, was formally 
granted a large measure of independence. 


The positions of the two principal interest groups had been 
evident throughout the history of the NCAA. The colleges 
had invariably favored restrictions on recruiting and sub- 
sidies, since they lacked the resources to subsidize and 
hoped that recruiting competition would be equalized. A 
smaller number of colleges opposed the sanity code be- 
cause they felt their local autonomy was threatened though 
they had not violated any standards. They wanted restric- 
tions placed only on the universities. 


The universities feared the implications of outside monitor- 
ing but were more concemed about cheating by com- 
petitors. They each accused others of subsidizing and de- 
fended their own practices. Those involved in association 
administration tended to favor restrictions, arguing that en- 
forcement was necessary to protect intercollegiate athletics 
from public criticism and outside intervention. When the 
universities recognized the cost of excessive recruiting com- 
petition and the threats of outside intervention, they chose 
self-regulation rather than imposed controls. 


NETWORK PROCESSES AND ANALYSIS 


The historical data suggests that changes in administration, 
system coupling, multiplexity of ties, and system resources 
produced dependence on the NCAA and led increasingly to 

its dominance over intercollegiate athletics. However, 
examination of the determinants alone misses the process 
through which changes emerge. Modifications must be made 
in the approach to network analysis which relies simply on 
measurement of the system at specific points in time. 


First, thorough explanations of network development are 

only obtained through examination of the cumulative pattern- 
ing of events upon which changes appearing at a given time 
are based. Decisions to offer services, add administrative 
capacity, permit local autonomy, and enforce regulations 
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each haz a history based on the ebb and flow of sentiments 
and inte-asts, proposals, and strategic experiments. Cross- 
sectioné. purely structural descriptions of network activity 
have a Imnited capacity to capture this dynamic. They miss 
the false starts, partial changes, and political maneuvering. 
At best, hey provide a series of snapshots suggesting a 
series oy stable networks rather than the segmentation and 
continucJs conflict that actually occurred. For example, re- 
llance ort the determinants alone directs attention away from 
the univ=rsity-college conflict. Though these interest groups 
might apmear in a structural analysis, an explanation of their 
activities and their effects on structures requires a richness 
of detail zhat structural analysis might miss. 


Second, structural analysis ignores sources of change and 
resistan to change. It might identify political interest 
groups c=fined by cor-ferences and school size, but it could 
do little => explain the schools’ ambivalence regarding NCAA 
ascendeacy. Examination of interplay of structure and politi- 
cal process is requirec to reveal the organizational contradic- 
tions (Heydebrand, 1977) in the network. For example, the 
actions of major universities are contradictory, suggesting 
both resistence to structure and structural development 
within ths network. The universities used the NCAA to 
achieve =thletic and economic goals, but in giving it major 
function=, they also gave it influence over them. They felt 
the need to give the association power, but they simulta- 
neously sisted its growing dominance. 


Within the context of these contradictory interests lies an 
odd rem der of the problem of individual participation in 
organizazons seeking sollective goods (Olson, 1965). The ini- 
tial program of voluntary regulation depended on the willing- 
ness of me objects of control to alter their behavior. From 
this positon, the NCAA could not enforce those rules that 
schools =hose not to obey (Hair, 1972: 87). Rules of play, 
which were beneficial to all, were generally followed, but 
restricticms on recruiting and subsidizing of athletes-were 
unlikely t> be obeyed unless everyone followed them. Any 
school tft followed the restrictions while its competitors 
did not reked being a loser on the athletic field, and sub- 
sequentk at the gate. The NCAA could not expect com- 
pliance L1til the incentives for affiliating with the association 
and following its recommendations changed from collective 
(solidary and purposive) to individual {material} (Clark and 
Wilson, ~“361). The ability of the association to tighten con- 
trol of the network was contingent on the creation of 
member dependence through the capture of material re- 
sources. Nn Blau's (19€4) terms the association had to supply 
goods fcr which the members had no available substitutes. 
The finarzial aspirations of schools, along with the develop- 
ing scarccy of talented athletes and prestige, provided the 
opporturity for the association to control these resources. 
Political © terests and existing structure at particular times 
determired how the resources were controlled and how 
they mocified the configuration of the structural determi- 
nants. Th-s information is critical to interpretation of the de- 
velopme~t of the network but is not obvious in the struc- 
tural anak-sis alone. 


Third, int=ractions among structural determinants must be 
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explicitly included in the analysis. Loose coupling within the 
network permitted the association’s administrative compo- 
nent to develop discretion over network activities. The rep- 
resentational role of the association and subsequent control 
over new resources were also facilitated by loose coupling, 
and the tighter coupling and interdependence produced by 
changes in the competitive environment increased the pro- 
duction of services by the association. Ultimately, the ad- 
ministrative apparatus provided the mechanism to further 
tighten system coupling. 


The process perspective shows that the dominance of the 
NCAA in 1952 was nota sign that some ultimately stable 
state was attained; interaction within the system is a 
dynamic process through which changes tn dominance pat- 
terns continue to emerge. The decision to Set up an en- 
forcement program was a defensive move formalizing a car- 
tel arrangement to control intercollegiate sport in the inter- 
ests of member institutions, but the cartel would have been 
ineffective without the development of dependence on the 
association. In the 26 years since the enforcement decision, 
the association has reorganized its membership categones, 
first by separating into college and university divisions, then 
by subdividing the colleges again, then, recently, by trying to 
further subdivide the university division. The interest group 
conflicts of earlier periods have become more intense, with 
the enforcement program being challenged. Members seek- 
ing to reestablish their independence have taken NCAA de- 
cisions to court (Koch, 1973). Recently there have been dis- 
cussions of withdrawal from the NCAA and major collegiate 
football powers have threatened to form a super confer- 
ence.® The tension produced by the contradiction inherent in 
controlling interdependence through the creation of struc- 
ture and still seeking autonomy remains a driving force 
within the network. 


APPLICATION OF NETWORK ANALYSIS 


A secondary objective of this study is to show the useful- 
ness of network concepts and analysis in describing an or- 
ganizational transformation from relative weakness to domi- 
nance. The network approach is useful because the analysis 
requires continuous examination of a group of organizations 
interacting for a specific purpose but constantly changing in 
the relative number and strength of organizational units. A 
network is a convenient construct for organizing analysis of 
large numbers of actors concerned with similar activities. In 
the absence of the construct, interaction pattems may be 
missed and histoncal developments excluded despite their 
importance in explaining current patterns of resource control 
and political power. The structural determinants themselves 
are products of a causally connected series of historical 
events (Stinchcombe, 1978). 


Application of network analysis to a context such as regula- 
tory activity could lead to an improved interorganizational 
model of regulation, supplementing current economic and 
political sclence approaches. Rather than relying on simple 
notions of organizational domination of regulators through 
capture, network analysis would flesh out the process 
through which dominance emerges and changes. It might 
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This res=arch examines changes in reactions of em- 
ployees to work after they moved from a conventional 
office ta an open-plan office design (i.e., an office with 
no inter or walls or partitions). Data were collected from 
81 employees three times, once, before the move to the 
open-plan office and twice after the facility change. Re- 
sults show that employee satisfaction and internal moti- 
vation decreased significantly after the move to the open 
office. Moreover, analyses suggest that changes in job 
characteristics that accompanied the change in facilities 
explain much of the decline in satisfaction and motiva- 
tion. Implications of these results are discussed.” 


Numerous studies in social psychology have demonstrated 
that arcritecture and physical layout can substantially influ- 
ence varables sucn as pattems of communication and social 
interaction (Festinger, Schacter, and Back, 1950; Newcomb, 
1956; Sommer, 1969; Proshansky, Ittelson, and Rivlin, 1970; 
Canter, 1376). However, relatively little information has been 
gatherec on the possible impact that the physical charac- 
teristics Zf a work organization may have on outcomes rele- 
vant to employee and organizational health, such as em- 
ployee satisfaction, motivation, and productivity. Apparently, 
at presenz, the physical facilities of organizations are de- 
signed with little, ij any, consideration for the effects that 
the layouzs might have on organizational members. In fact, 
one prominent British researcher (Manning, 1965: 74) has 
Stated: 


At presert. design decisions affecting the social environment of 
office bui dings are made almost entirely on the basis of expecta- 
tion or pe-sonal prejudice, rather than knowledge. 


This lack af scientific evidence has not prevented architects 
and mansgers from planning, erecting, and staffing offices 
with nev% or unusual physical layouts. One layout that is 
currently anjoying considerable popularity is the “open-plan” 
office (B-Dokes and Kaplan, 1972; Shuttleworth, 1972; 
Steele, 1873; Chicago Tribune Magazine, 1976). Although 
there are many variations of the open-plan office, it is gen- 
erally cha-acterized by the absence of interior walls and 
rooms, vnich, in conventional ‘‘multi-cellular’’ offices, define 
private work spaces. Moreover, all office personnel, from 
clerk to ceneral manager, are located in the open office. 
Baffled ceilings and thick carpeting provide acoustical 
control. 


There are two basic approaches that might be used to under- 
stand how open-plan offices influence employee reactions 
to work: a social relations approach and a sociotechnical 
approach. Each of these is described in the paragraphs to 
follow. V/s then report on a study that compares and con- 
trasts the effectiveness of each approach in explaining the 
impact oĉ an open-plan office. 


Social Relations Approach 


The socia relations approach argues that the absence of 
interior walls and barriers in open-plan offices facilitates the 
development of social relationships among employees, 
which, ir tum, positively influence employee motivation and 
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satisfaction (Bach, 1965: Zeitlin, 1969). The basis for this 
approach can be traced to social psychological research, 

- which has demonstrated that architectural design affects 
the way people interact with one another. In particular, two 
streams of research are often cited to support the social 
relations position. 


The first of these shows that individuals are most likely to 
interact and communicate with others when the physical 
characteristics of buildings or settings encourage them to do 
so (Festinger, Schacter, and Back, 1950; Gullahorn, 1952; 
Powell, 1952; Whyte, 1956). The classic study that demon- 
strated this effect was conducted by Festinger, Schacter, 
and Back (1950). This study of an apartment complex 
showed that interaction among residents was highest when 
the physical design of the apartments encouraged contacts 
(i.e., when there was only one stairway at the end of the 
floor of the apartment building). Research conducted in 
other contexts, such as hospitals (Holahan and Saegert, 
1973), provides added support to the position that physical 
characteristics can shape the social interaction patterns of 
individuals. 


The second stream of research addresses the probable con- 
sequences of the interaction that has been brought about by 
the physical characteristics of settings. This research essen- 
tially suggests that high interaction among persons produces 
interpersonal attraction, while creating the conditions for 
high task performance. The notion that high interaction en- 
hances attraction has received support from numerous 
studies (8.g., Bovard, 1951; Gullahorn, 1952). Bovard, for 
example, showed that positive effect toward individual 
group members and toward the group as a whole was 
higher in groups set up to encourage interaction than in 
groups in which member-to-member interaction was lower. 


Many explanations have been offered for this interaction- 
attraction relationship (Newcomb, 1956; Thibaut and Kelley, 
1959; Kiesler, 1966; Zajonc, 1968). Zajonc (1968) suggested 
that interaction simply increases familiarity with others, 
which, in turn, enhances attraction. Newcomb (1956), on the 
other hand, proposed that interaction increases the degree 
to which persons are similar, which in itself contributes to 
attraction. These explanations suggest that there are sound 
theoretical grounds for expecting a positive association be- 
tween interaction and attraction. Moreover, much empirical 
research indicates that such an association often exists. 


The expected relationship between interaction and task per- 
formance is less direct. Social relationists argue that interac- 
tion increases attraction, which is an essential condition for 
high task performance. This view has received support from 
a number of studies (Berkowitz, 1956; Chapman and 
Campbell, 1957; Lott and Lott, 1966). For example, Ber- 
kowitz (1956) reported a significant positive relationship be- 
tween aircrew members’ attitudes toward one another and 
two measures of their combat effectiveness. Chapman and 
Campbell (1957) found that an individual's desirability as a 
teammate correlated significantly with the success of the 
teams of which he was a member. 


Thus, a considerable amount of research in social psychol- 
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ogy sugzests that the physical characteristics of settings 
can inflL2nce interaction, which, in tum, contributes to indi- 
vidual attraction and task performance. Office designers 
who adocate the social relations view have essentially ex- 
tended ~ais general position. Itis argued, therefore, that the 
absence of physical barriers in open-plan offices encourages 
individuais to communicate and interact with one another, 
that is, “rat verbal and visual contact are facilitated by the 
absence of walls and partitions. Social relationists are also 
fairly sp=cific about the content of the interaction that is 
likely to take place in open-plan offices (Bach, 1965). For 
example itis often suggested that the increased pos- 
sibilities: For visibility and movement in open offices allow 
individuals to share task-relevant and fnendship-relevant in- 
formaticn with one another. Thus, the absence of walls and 
partitions in open-plan offices is expected to enhance the 
performance feedback employees receive from their col- 
leagues and to provide many opportunities for individuals to 
develop close friendships at work. Also, the open space is 
predicted to encourage persons to communicate about and 
to resol™2 any interpersonal conflicts that might arise in the 
organizetion. The improved social relationships that the 
open-plan office creates are then expected to enhance in- 
terperscnal satisfaction as well as other relevant outcomes, 
such as-work motivation and performance. 


A few empirical studies conducted in open-plan offices pro- 
vide sore support for the arguments made by advocates of 
the socEl relations approach. Hundert and Greenfield (1969) 
compared the attitudes of employees who moved from a 
convent dnal officə into either an open-plan or a conventional 
office. AI data were collected six months after employees 
had mosd into new offices. Results showed that “informa- 
tion flow” improved among employees who switched from 
a conve7tional office zo an open one. Ives and Ferdinands 
(1974) found that the majority of employees who moved 
from a conventional to an open office believed that com- 
municaton and socializing increased after the move. 
Brookesand Kaplan (1972) evaluated the attitudes of em- 
ployees in a conventional office and again nine months after 
the emg oyees moved to an open-plan office. Results 
showec some positive changes in group sociability. Finally, 
Allen ard Gerstberger (1973) measured employees’ attitudes 
three mz=nths before the introduction of an open office and 
eight manths after tha facility change. Their results showed 
that eas= of communication improved significantly after the 
move. Aithough the results of these investigations support 
the gen«ral social relations position that ease of communica- 
tion and nteraction ara likely to be greater in an open-plan 
office tran in a conventional office, they have not demon- 
strated that improvements in key social interaction variables 
are responsible for increases in employee work outcomes. 


The pressnt investigation examines the extent to which sev- 
eral inteDersonal variables, suggested by the social relations 
approac~, change when employees move from a conven- 
tional to: an open-plan office. The interpersonal variables 
examined in this research are described below. 


Intradepartmental and interdepartmental interaction. 
These venables refer to the degree to which it is difficult or 
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easy for employees tc interact with members of their own 
department and other departments. 


Friendship opportunities. This variable refers to the oppor- 
tunity for employees to develop close friendships on the job 
(Hackman and Lawler, 1971). 


Supervisor and co-worker feedback. These variables refer 
to the degree to whicn the employee receives clear infor- 
mation about his or her performance from supervisors and 
from co-workers (Hac<man and Oldham, 1975). 


Interdepartmental conflict. This variable refers to the de- 
gree of interpersonal conflict between departments in the 
organization. For example, the degree to which employees 
from a given department withhoid information or in other 
ways interfere with the work of members of other depart- 
ments is included in this category (Walton, Dutton, and Caf- 
ferty, 1969). | : 


if the social relations approach is to receive support, em- 
ployees who move from a conventional to an open-office 
layout should expenence a decrease in interdepartmental 
conflict and increases in supervisor and co-worker feedback, 
friendship opportunities, and intradepartmental and inter- 
departmental interaction. Moreover, since these variables 
have been linked empirically with various work outcomes 
(Hackman and Lawler, 1971; Wall, Clegg, and Jackson, 
1978), changes in the variables should accompany and ex- 
plain increases in employee motivation and satisfaction. 


Sociotechnical Approach 


A second approach that can be used to understand how the 
physical context of an organization influences employee 
work outcomes is the sociotechnical approach (Rice, 1958; 
Cummings, 1978). Sociotechnical theorists suggest that the 
absence of physical boundaries in a work space creates op- 
portunities and experiences for employees that differ sub- 
stantially from those they might encounter if working in an 
area bounded by walls or partitions. Moreover, sociotechni- 
cal advocates suggest that employees’ experiences in open 
offices will be quite different from those predicted by social 
relationists. 


Advocates of the sociotechnical approach suggest that the 
presence of physical boundaries can influence employee job 
experiences in two weys. First, boundaries can transform a 
work area into a privata, defensible space. When an area is 
bounded by partitions, it is expected that an individual expe- 
riences a greater sens2 of privacy than if no boundaries 
exist. Such a private area provides opportunities for personal 
conversations and the sharing of information. Moreover, a 
bounded area reduces the likelihood of external intrusions 
(Gyllenhammar, 1977). 


Second, a bounded work area clarifies for employees the 
nature of the work pracess (Rice, 1958; Cummings and 
Griggs, 1976). When an area is surrounded by barriers, em- 
ployees can easily identify their task and the equipment and 
technology available to complete the task. 


Since the absence of physical boundaries characterizes 
open-plan offices, one can predict on the basis of the above 
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discussion that employees will experience their jobs differ- 
ently in a conventional office than in an open office. Several 
specific job characteristics might be especially responsive to 
the openness of the physical layout of an organization. 
These charactenstics and the way open-plan offices are ex- 
pected to influence them are described below. 


Autonomy. This variasle refers to the degree to which a job 
provides substantial freedom, independence, and discretion 
to the individual in scheduling the work and in determining 
the procedures to be used in carrying it out (Hackman and 
Oldham, 1975). 


Task identity. This variable refers to the degree to which a 
job requires completion of a “whole” and identifiable piece 
of work, that is, doing a job from beginning to end with a 
visible outcome (Hackman and Oldham, 1975). 


Supervisor and co-worker feedback. As described earlier, 
these vériabies refer to the degree to which supervisors and 
co-workers provide performance feedback to employees. 


Friendship opportunities. As described earlier, this variable 
refers tc the degree to which employees have the opportu- 
nity to develop close friendships at work. 


Applying the sociotechnical approach, a move from a con- 
ventional to an open-plan office should result in a substantial 
decline in autonomy. The reason is that the absence of pri- 
vate offices and interior walls in open layouts increases the 
likelihood that supervisors and co-workers will interfere with 
or infringe upon an employee’s discretion and freedom to 
work. Physical boundaries, then, are expected to limit exter- 
nal intrusions. 


Open-plan offices are expected to adversely affect task 
identity as well. In conventional layouts, physical boundaries 
are expected to clarify the beginning and end of the work 
process. However, when employees move to an open-layout 
design containing no physical boundaries, there should be a 
greater awareness of the continuation of the work process. 
Essentially, in an open office the product of the entire office 
is likely to be considered the “whole” unit of work, whereas 
the focal person's contribution is deemed just one small part 
of this preduct. 


From a sociotechnical perspective, supervisor and co-worker 
feedback are expected to decrease when moving from a 
conventional to an open office. The reason is that the physi- 
cal boundaries present in conventional offices provide the 
private space often desirable if evaluative feedback is to be 
offered. Open-plan offices, on the other hand, provide virtu- 
ally no private space. In short, every evaluation is subject to 
the evaluation of others, which is likely to create discomfort 
among supervisors and peers and a net reduction in feed- 
back. 


it is also expected that there are fewer friendship opportuni- 
ties in an open office than in a conventional one. The rea- 
soning is that the development of close, personal friend- 
ships at work is somewhat dependent upon sharing 
thoughts, feelings, and values with co-workers. The private 
space that might facilitate such discussions is less available 
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in open offices than in conventional, multi-cellular offices. 
Hence, a net reduction in friendship opportunities is ex- 
pected upon moving from a conventional to an open office. 


In summary, many of the predictions generated from a 
sociotechnical perspective are considerably different from 
those proposed within a social relations framework. While 
the latter approach leads one to predict increased social in- 
teraction upon moving from a conventional to an open-plan 
office, the sociotechnical approach suggests that an open- 
layout design may limit possibilities for meaningful interac- 
tion. In particular, advocates of the sociotechnical approach 
might propose that moving from a conventional to an open- 
pian office results in decreases in the following job charac- 
teristics: autonomy, task identity, friendship opportunities, 
and supervisor and co-worker feedback. Since these vari- 
ables have been shown to relate positively to employee 
satisfaction, motivation, and productivity (Hackman and 
Lawler, 1971; Hackman and Oldham, 1976; Oldham, 
Hackman, and Pearce, 1976; Umstot, Bell, and Mitchell, 
1976; Wall, Clegg, and Jackson, 1978), decreases in the 
characteristics are expected to lead to decreases in em- 
ployee work outcomes. In fact, sociotechnical theorists | 
would predict that an open-office layout causes a reduction 
in employee outcomes through its impact on these job 
characteristics. The research reported in this article con- 
trasts this general position with that proposed by advocates 
of the social relations approach. 


Additional Variables 


several other variables are included in the study for explor- 
atory purposes. 


Concentration. This variable refers to the employee's ability 
to concentrate on his or her job. Many investigators have 
demonstrated that there are a greater number of distractions 
in open-plan offices than in conventional offices (Manning, 
1965; Hundert and Greenfield, 1969; Brookes and Kaplan, 
1972; Canter, 1972). This study investigates this and at- 
tempts to determine if any loss in concentration is responsi- 
ble for changes in employee work outcomes, a result 
suggested by laboratory studies in social psychology 
(Sanders and Baron, 1975). 


Three additional job characteristics suggested by Hackman 
and Oldham (1975) are included in the study. 


Skill variety. This variable refers to the degree to which a 
job requires a variety of different activities in carrying out 
the work, which involve the use of a number of different 
skills and talents of the person. 


Task significance. This variable refers to the degree to 
.which a job has a substantial impact on the lives or work of 
other people, whether in the immediate organization or in 
the external environment. 


Task feedback. This variable refers to the degree to which 
carrying out the activities required by a job results in the 
individual obtaining direct and clear information about the 
effectiveness of his or her performance. 
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METHOD 
Research Setting 


The research was conducted in a newspaper organization in 
the midwest. The newspaper had a daily circulation of ap- 
proximately 75,000. Employees who participated in the 
study worked in 21 different nonsupervisory jobs and in- 
cluded reporters, receptionists, copy editors, clerks, 
pressmen, and salespersons. 


bead 


At the beginning of the research, all newspaper employees 
worked in a conventional, multi-cellular office. Each depart- 
ment, such as editorial, business office, and advertising, was 
housed in an office that was separated by walls from other 
offices. The offices, in turn, were connected by corridors. 
Within each departmental office, many desks and/or work 
stations were separated from one another by filing cabinets, 
internal walls, or partitions. Thus, in order to interact with 
other employees, movement around barriers or down office 
corridors was required. 


A change of office facilitias had been contemplated by 
management for several years prior to the research. This 
change was considered necessary for three reasons. First, 
the old facility did not have direct access to railway shipping. 
Thus, raw materials, particularly newsprint, had to be 
shipped across town from the railroad by truck, an additional 
expense for the company. Second, the physical facilities 
themselves were considered inadequate. Specifically, the 
building was plagued with heating problems; more than half 
the facility was not air conditioned, and there was limited 
storage space on the premises. Finally, management felt 
that the layout of the facility was not conducive to the 
communication needed between departments and individu- 
als, It was believed that an open-plan design would alleviate 
this problem and create a ‘‘family-like’’ spirit in the organization. 


During the course of this research, construction of a new 
office facility adjacent to a railroad spur track was com- 
pleted. This office was a typical open-plan design. There 
were no interior walls and no partitions or cabinets more 

than three feet high. There were no private offices in the 
entire building. As in the previous office, work stations were 
grouped according to departmental function. Two meeting 
rooms were available for important conferences. Finally, the 
new open and the old conventional offices contained approx- 
imately the same square footage of usable office space. 


The building was staffad with individuals who had worked 
at the old, traditional office. For employees from all but one 
of the departments, the change in offices involved switch- 
ing from a conventional office space to an open-plan office. 
For employees from the remaining department, the press- 
room, the move to the new building basically involved 
changing locations. As in the old building, the pressroom 
was separated from the general offices by a wall (required 
by government regulations). The physical layout and the 
technology of the pressroom did not change substantially 
after the move. In add:tion, the physical relationship cf the 
pressroom to the general newspaper offices remained ap- 
proximately the same. 
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Two additional points more fully describe the context of the 
office change. First, management shared their intentions 
concerning the office change with employees from the ini- 
tial planning stages. Nearly all the employees we questioned 
at the beginning of the research indicated that they believed 
that the old office space no longer adequately served the 
needs of the newspaper and that a change in facilities was 
warranted. Second, changes in salaries, job classifications, 
and job duties did not accompany the move to the open 
office. For example, reporters were still responsible for re- 
porting news items and preparing columns in exactly the 
same fashion in the new office as in the conventional 
office. 


Procedure 


All data were collected on site by one of the authors. Three 
waves of data were collected in the study. The first wave 
(T1) was collected approximately 8 weeks before the move 
to the open-plan office. The second (T2) and third (T3) 
waves were collected 9 and 18 weeks after the office 
changeover. The research was introduced to participants as 
a study designed to assess employee reactions to their work 
and to the new office building. This rationale was presented 
to employees each time data were collected. Procedural 
steps are outlined below. 


(1) A questionnaire was administered to groups of em- 
ployees (ranging in number from 2 to 12). Subjects were 
asked to include their name on the instrument so that their 
reactions could be traced over time. All subjects were as- 
sured that individual responses would be held in confidence 
and used for research purposes alone. 


(2) Management and employees were questioned informally 

to gather supplementary data on their reactions to the 

open-plan office. Additionally, an efiort was made, through 

the use of interviews, to determine if any other major 

changes in the working environment might have occurred 
simultaneously with the facility change. 


Participants 


All full-time, nonsupervisory members of the organization 
(N= 140) were invited to participate in the study. One 
hundred twenty-eight of these persons actually participated 
in the research in some fashion. Data collected from these 
individuals were used in one of three ways. 


First, the employees who moved to the open office and 
participated in all three waves of data collection formed an 
experimental group (V=76). The majority of the analyses 
reported in this paper are based on the responses of these 
subjects. Twenty-one individuals dropped out of the study at 
T2 and T3. A comparison of the T1 means for the 76 re- 
spondents who participated in the entire study with the T1 
means for the 21 individuals who completed only the first 
instrument revealed no significant differences. 


Second, members of the pressroom (N=5) formed a 
nonequivalent control” group (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). 
These participants also completed the research instrument 
at all three time penods. However, unlike the experimental 
group, the physical space in which these employees worked 
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changed ttle from T1 to T3. Therefore, responses of indi- 
viduals in this group should change little over time if the 
open-plaa office is responsible for changes in employee 
reactions :0 work. 


Finally, data were also collected from a ‘‘quasi-control” _ 
group (Dennette and Campbell, 1968; Goldstein, 1974), 
which consisted of individuals who participated in the move 
from the conventional! to open office but only completed the 
T2 and T3 instruments. Members of this group (V=26) were 
selected =t random by the authors prior to data collection at 
T1. This group was used to indicate the degree to which the 
T1 instrument sensitizes or alters individuals’ reactions to 
later meesures. Comparisons between the experimental.and 
quasi-cor zrol groups on the after measures should give an 
indicatior of the amount of change in responses due simply 
to exposmre to the T1 instrument. 


Measures 


Median (5r the three data collection points) intemal consist- 
ency relicsilities and intercorrelations among all variables are 
presente= in Table 1. These results are based on data ob- 
tained from the expenmental group. In general, results indi- 
cate thatzhe reliability of the scales is satisfactory. Although 
the intercorrelation matrix indicates that several of the mea- 
sures are positively related, the dimensions appear to be 
sufficienzy independent to warrant their retention as sepa- 
rate variæles in the substantive analyses. All variables re- 
ported in. Table 1 are measured on seven-point scales. De- 
scriptions of the measures are provided below. 


Characte-istics of the work environment. Three question- 

naire iters were used to measure each of the following job 

characte- stics: autoncmy, skill variety, task identity, task 

significaacze, and task feedback. These items were identical 

to the Jcb Diagnostic Survey (JDS) questions described in 

Hackmar and Oldham (1974). The supervisor and co-worker 
Table 1 





Median Internal Consistency Reliabillties and Int2rcorrelations Among all Variables (N=76) 





Internal 
Consistency 

Variables Reliability 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
1. Work satisfaction 86 
2. Interpersonai 

satisfaction 85 .67 
3. Internal motivation 82 48 = 
4. Autonomy 86 44 3 .23 
5. Skill vanety .63 37 .3 .29 49 
6. Task significance .64 19 .3 14 .27 .19 
7. Taskidentity .69 13° 23 02 .37 .14 -.01 
8. Task feedback 71 Bi asd. 423° 223.45 20°25 
9. Supervisor feedback  .88 45 67 35 35 .21 .18 .16 33 
10. Co-worker feedback .79 I7- <3: 00 -05:13 <10 07:17 35 
11. Friendship 

opportunities .68 45 53 32 41.17 .16 .23 .21 43 .08 
12. Concentration 61 18 ..21 13 .05 00 .08 .07 .22 .11 .06 .00 
13. Intradepartmental 

interaction 82 32 561 ~.07 49 .20 .15 .24 .27 48 .07 61 -.01 
14. Interdepartmental 

interaction .84 .37 .Z3 00 .48 .20 .22 .24 .27 31 .09 .52 .07 .59 
15. Interdepartmental 

conflict .78 —.10 —. 3 -.06 .09 .10 .00 .08 .07 .09 .03 .01 ~.04 .01 .02 
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feedback items were adapted from the “agent feedback” 
measures in the JDS. In the JDS, three questions were 

used to tap the amount of feedback provided by both 
supervisors and co-workers. In this research an attempt was 
made to determine the impact the physical layout had on 

the performance feedback provided by each group of indi- 
viduals. Thus, three questions were used to tap each feed- 
back dimension. Three items providad by Hackman and 
Lawler (1971) were used to measure friendship opportunities. 


Two separate interaction measures were developed. Three 
questions were used to tap the degree to which it was easy 
to interact with others within one’s department (intrade- 
partmental interaction). Three analogous items were used to 
measure the degree to which it was easy to interact with 
persons from other departments (interdepartmenta! 
interaction). 


Ten items (adapted from categories suggested by Walton, 
Dutton, and Cafferty, 1969) were used to measure em- 
ployees’ perceptions of the amount of conflict that existed 
between members of their department and members of 
other departments. Finally, three items were used to mea- 
sure the concentration variable. The items were averaged to 
form an index for each variable. 


Outcomes. The outcome measures are as follows: work 
Satisfaction, interpersonal satisfaction, and internal 
motivation. 


Work satisfaction is the degree to which an employee is 
satisfied and happy with the job. This variable was mea- 
sured with nine items from the JDS, which were designed 
to tap “general” and “growth” satisfactions at work. The 
nine items were averaged to form a work satisfaction index. 


Interpersonal satisfaction is the degree to which an em- 
ployee is satisfied with co-workers and supervisors at work. 
Six items from the “social” and “supervisory” satisfaction 
sections of the JDS were averaged to form the measure of 
interpersonal satisfaction. 


Internal work motivation is the degree to which an individual 
experiences positive internal feelings when performing ef- 
fectively on the job. Six items were averaged to form the 
measure of internal motivation. This measure has been 
found to relate substantially to measures of employees’ 
work performance (Hackman and Lawler, 1971; Oldham, 
1976). 


Analyses 


Three types of analyses were conducted in this study. First, 
t-tests were used to compare means across the three time 
periods. Second, because multiple dependent variables were 
used, a multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) with re- 
peated measures was employed to determine the relation- 
ship between time (office change) and employee reactions. 
The repeated measures were the scores for the dependent 
vaniables at T1, T2, and T3. This procedure takes into ac- 
count the correlations among the dependent variables while 
considering their simultaneous impact. Finally, a multivanate 
analysis of covariance (MANCOVA) was used to examine the 
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mediating effects of the job characteristics on the relation- 
ship between time (office change) and the outcome mea- 
sures. Essentially, the job characteristics and the measure of 
concentration were treated as covanates in this analysis. 


RESULTS 
Analysis of Control Group Data 


Quasi-control group means at T2 and T3 were contrasted 
with experimental group means for T2 and T3. Of the 15 
variables contrasted at the two time penods, only one van- 
able was significantly different. Results showed that the 
supervisory feedback score of the control group at T2 was 
significantly higher than that of the experimental group 
(t=2.85; p<.01). No other significant differences were ob- 
tained. These results suggest that exposure to the research 
instrument at T1 was not responsible for any substantial 
changes in the measures that may have occurred between 
T1 and 12-Ts. 


The nonequivalent control group {i.e., pressmen) was 
examined next. Due to the small size of this group (V=5), a 
two-way analysis of variance using the experimental and 
control groups was considered inappropriate. However, two 
analyses were conducted that should provide relevant and 
meaningful information. 


In order to account for extraneous influences, such as mat- 
uration and history, it was first necessary to establish that 
the nonequivalent control group and the experimental group 
had similar scores at T1 (Campbell and Stanley, 1963; Gold- 
stein, 1974). A comparison of group means at this time 
period showed one significant difference: the control group 
scored significantly lower on the supervisory feedback di- 
mension than the experimental group (t=2.71; p<.01). The 
remaining 14 variables measured in the study showed no 
significant differences. These results suggest that the exper- 
imental and control groups share many common characteris- 
tics and differ primarily in their exposure to the open-plan 
office. 


The experimental and control groups moved to the new 
building between T1 and T2, the experimental group moving 
to the open-plan office and the nonequivalent control group 
entering a separate conventional unit. In order to establish 
that the open-plan office alone influenced the experimental 
group members, it was necessary to demonstrate that the 
nonequivalent control group remained stable between T1 
and T2. Acomparison of the T1 and T2 means for the con- 
trol group showed no significant differences. These results 
suggest that the main effects of extraneous factors (e.g., 
the process of moving and maturation) are not likely expla- 
nations for changes that occurred in the experimental group. 


Analysis of Experimental Group Data 


Experimental group members moved from the conventional 
multi-cellular newspaper office into the open-plan office 
after data were collected at T1 and prior to T2 and T3 data 
collection. If the facility change relates to employee re- 
sponses, there should be significant changes in the mea- 
sures from T1 to T2 and few changes from T2 to T3. 
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Table 2 





Means for all Variables £t each Collaction of Data (Experimental Group; V=76) 








T1 T2 T3 T1 vs. T2 T2 vs. T3 T1 vs. T3 
Work satisfaction 5.37 5.19 5.11 2.2079 1.16 2.9179% 
Interpersonal satisfaction 5,22 4.95 4.90 3.78990 .70 gAn 
Intarnal motivation 8.05 5.89 5.86 1.78° 28 1.76° 
Task significance 5.76 5.43 5.45 2.95990 16 2.63°°* 
Task identity 4,80 4.40 4.43 2,.01°° .20 2259" 
Supervisor feedback 3.88 3.36 3.46 3.30°°° 74 2.90%% 
Friendship opportunities 5.13 4.68 4.69 285°" .10 3.10799% 
Concentration 5.21 4.86 4.82 2.4499% 34 2.52°°9 
Autonomy 4.88 4.80 4.74 75 47 1.34 
Skill variety 5.00 4.89 4.85 1.40 At 1.43 
Task feedback 5.40 5.23 5.30 1.45 82 .86 
Co-worker feedback 3.85 3.65 3.68 1.58 22 1.03 
Intradepartmental interacton 4.91 4.79 4.79 1.00 04 95 
interdepartmental interact‘on 3.86 3.69 3.81 82 81 28 
Interdepartmental conflict 3.25 3.30 3.22 .63 97 21 


°p <.08; *°p <.05; ®*®p<.01 (2-tailex) 





Experimental group means for all variables are presented in 
Table 2. 


The social relations approach predicts increases from T1 to 
T2 in supervisor and co-worker feedback, friendship oppor- 
tunities, intradepartmental interaction, and interdepartmental 
interaction. Conflict is expected to decrease from T1 to T2. 
Results in Table 2 provide no support for these predictions. 
The only changes that did occur in this set of variables 
involved decreases in supervisor feedback and friendship 
opportunities. As expected, none of the work environment 
variables changed from T2 to T3. 


On the other hand, the sociotechnical approach predicts 
that autonomy, task identity, friendship opportunities, co- 
worker feedback, and supervisor feedback will decrease 
from T1 to T2. Results in Table 2 provide general support for 
these predictions. As mentioned, friendship opportunities 
and supervisor feedback decreased from T1 to T2. Task 
identity also changed as expected. Again, there was little 
movement in any of these variables from T2 to T3. 


Table 2 also shows that task significance and concentration 
decreased significantly between T1 and T2, suggesting that 
the open office adversely influenced these dimensions. The 
remaining variables included in this study for exploratory 
purposes (i.e., task feedback and skill variety) showed no 
change across the three time periods. 


Employee satisfaction and motivation scores are also re- 
ported in Table 2. Social relationists predict increases in 
these variables from T1 to T2, whereas sociotechnical 
theorists predict decreases. Results provide substantial sup- 
port for the latter view. Work satisfaction, interpersonal 
satisfaction, and internal motivation declined sharply be- 
tween T1 and T2, consistent with sociotechnical predictions. 
Moreover, there were virtually no changes in these mea- 
sures between T2 and T3. 


Results of the MANOVA with repeated measures are shown 
in Table 3. Since little change occurred in the dependent 
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. Table3 





Multivaria-e Analysis of Variance: Effects of Office Change on Dependent 
Variables. 


Dependen- variables DF F p 
Work satistaction 1,75 8.18 .005 
interperscal satisfaction 1,75 15.80 £0002 
Internal m=<ivation 1,75 3.76 05 
Multivariate 3,73 5.95 .001 





variables between T2 and T3, scores for the variables at 
these time periods were averaged to form stable, post- 
change ndices. 


Results show a significant multivariate F, suggesting that 
the worerelated outcomes of employees changed substan- 
tially aft=r the office changeover. Each of the univariate F's 
is also sgnificant, paralleling the results shown in Table 2. In 
total, all of the data strongly suggest that employee satisfac- 
tion and nternal motivation declined substantially after the 
move tc the open-plan office. 


Mediatir g Effects of Job Characteristics and 
Concentration 


To determine if the open-plan office influenced employee 
work outcomes by substantially altering employee job 
characte istics and concentration ability, a MANCOVA was 
conduct=d. The characteristics found to change significantly 
from T1 -o T2 {i.e., task significance, task identity, supervisor 
feedback, friendship opportunities, and concentration) were 
used as covariates in the analysis, first separately and then 
in comb nation with one another. Time was considered the 
indepen=ent variable and work satisfaction, interpersonal 
satisfaction, and intemal motivation the dependent variables. 
Again, Tz and T3 data were averaged to form post-change 
indices. 


If changes in the characteristics of the work environment 
are respcnsible for employee outcomes, statistically control- 
ling for the influence of the characteristics should substan- 
tially recuce the effect of time on the outcome measures. 
Thus, in zhe MANCOVA, F-ratios should approach zero and 
not reach statistical significance.1 


When tha influence of each job characteristic (i.e., task 
identity, supervisor feedback, and friendship opportunities) 
predictec by the sociotechnical approach to mediate the of- 
fice cha~ge — employee response relationship was re- 
moved, ine results were mixed. Removing the influence of 
supervisor feedback resulted in nonsignificant univanate F's 
involving the work satisfaction (F=3.13) and internal motiva- 
tion (F=.36) measures. Controlling for the influence of task 
identity ~ssulted in a nonsignificant univariate F involving the 
internal motivation measure (F=1.61). However, removing 
the influence of the friendship opportunities vanable had 
little imgact on the three dependent measures. 


The rese ts involving the remaining covariates (i.e., task sig- 
nificance and concentration) were also mixed. Removing the 
influenc= of task significance resulted in net reductions in 
the univ=riate F's involving work satisfaction (F=3.37; n.s.) 
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Table 4 





Multivariate Analysis of Variance Effects of the Office Change Controlling 
for the Influence of the Work Characteristics 


Removing the Influence of task 
significance, task identity, supervisor 
feedback, friendship opportunities, 
and concentration 


Dependent variables DF F p 

Work satisfaction 1,70 .06 .80 
Interpersonal satisfaction 1,70 2.15 .15 
Internal motivation 1,70 38 54 
Multivariate 3,68 .90 44 





and intemal motivation (F=2.51; n.s.). Statistically controlling 
for concentration resulted in a decrease in the F involving 
internal motivation {F=3.20; n.s.). However, the other de- 
pendent variables showed little change after the influence 
of the concentration measure was removed. 


Stronger results were obtained when the influence of all 
five covanates was removed simultaneously. These results 
are reported in Table 4. As shown, removing the influence 
of the five characteristics resulted in sharp reductions in 
univariate F-ratios for each of the dependent measures (see 
Table 3). Moreover, the multivariate F approached zero in 
this analysis. The results suggest that the concentration and 
job characteristic measures were quite effective in explain- 
ing the reductions in employee satisfaction and motivation 
that accompanied the move to the open-plan office. 


Interview Data 


An examination of the qualitative data obtained during the 
investigation supports many of the results described earlier. 
Many employees indicated that they experienced the new 
office space as a “fishbowl,” “cage,” or “warehouse.” 
These descriptions reflected on an employee's ability to 
concentrate at work, to develop close friendships, and to 
complete a job. For example, many employees indicated that 
it was impossible ir. the open office to engage in a private 
conversation either with co-workers or with supervisors. 
One individual indicated that it was impossible to invite a 
few persons to a party, because everyone in the office 
would overhear the invitation and feel slighted. Finally, a 
supervisor noted that the open layout did not permit him to 
offer evaluative feedback to a subordinate unless both per- 
sons took the time to go to a distant conference room. 


The difficulty employees had in concentrating on their work 
in the open-plan office came across especially strongly in 
the interviews. Many employees indicated that their inability 
to concentrate was due to the high noise levels and to the 
interruptions in the office facility. For example, one em- 
ployee referred to his work area as "Grand Central Station.” 
Several employees mentioned that concentration difficulties 
were responsible for low work satisfaction and sub-par per- 
formance. One comment nicely summarizes this position, 
“The new office is noisy; it is hard to concentrate and dif- 
ficult to do a good job.” 
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DISCUSSION | 

Results =f this study provide substantial support for the 
propositon that the physical context of an organization has 
importar = implications for the quality of employees’ work 
experierces. In particular, results showed that employees’ 
internal motivation and satisfaction with work and colleagues 
declinec sharply after moving from a conventional, multi- 
cellular cFfice to an open-plan office containing no walls or 
partition=. On the other hand, employees in a nonequivalent 
control coup, who simply moved from one conventional unit 
to another unit with similar physical properties, showed no 
change n satisfaction and motivation during the course of 
the stuch’. 


These results suggest that the physical space itself, rather 
than other extraneous factors, was responsible for changes 
that occ-rred in the experimental group. However, five cau- 
tions in Mterpreting these results must be mentioned. First, 
the nonequivalent control group was quite small (V=5), and 
any statstical analyses involving a group of this size should 
be interc-eted with caution. Second, in a quasi-expenmental 
design sich as the one used in this study, the possibility of 
a selecti-n-maturation interaction exists (Campbell and Stan- 
ley, 19633. In this situation, employees in the experimental 
and comol groups, who were not randomly selected, may 
have matured at different rates, which could account for the 
changes identified in the study. However, the similarity of 
the scores of the experimental and control groups on the 
pretest (11) make this an unlikely possibility. Third, it is pos- 
sible thet the control and experimental groups were exposed 
to different policies and managerial practices after the move, 
thus exckining differences in employee reactions. Our per- 
sonal ob=ervations and interviews with staff members indi- 
cated, h=wever, that the treatment employees received re- 
mained stable over the entire course of the study, Fourth, 
since the last data collection wave occurred only 18 weeks 
after the office changeover, it is possible that the results 
obtainec in this research are temporary and short-term. It 
may be that after a lengthy exposure to the open-plan. of- 
fice, em=loyees will fully adapt to the office environment 
and find svorking in it a satisfying experience. The short- 
versus Ic g-term effects of open-plan offices could not be 
assessed in this investigation and clearly are a topic for fu- 
ture research. Fifth, although motivation and satisfaction 
scores c&clined after employees moved to the open office, 
it is possible that worker efficiency actually increased. Un- 
fortunate.y, we were unable to collect reliable data to inves- 
tigate thas possibility in the present study, and we must 
once agétn call for additional research. 


The stucv also contrasted the effectiveness of the social 
relationsand sociotechnical approaches in explaining 
changes n employees’ satisfaction and motivation. The so- 
cial relatons approach predicted that the open-plan office 
would fecilitate intarpersonal relationships at work and, 
thereby, snhance employees’ satisfaction and motivation. 
On the cher hand, the sociotechnical approach predicted 
that the >pen office would adversely affect interpersonal 
relationsips and several work content characteristics. 
Changes in these variables were then expected to lead to 
changes n employee motivation and satisfaction. 
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Results provided stronger support for the sociotechnical ap- 
proach than for the social relations approach. Questionnaire 
and interview data indicated that satisfaction and motivation 
declined significant y after the move to the open office, as 
predicted by the sociotechnical approach. Secondly, many of 
the job characteristics predicted by saciotechnical theorists 
to decline after the move did so. Specifically, after the move 
to the open office, smployees described their jobs as having 
less task identity, less supervisor feedback, and fewer 
friendship opporturities than before the move. In contrast, 
the increases in the interpersonal variables predicted by so- 
cial relationists wera not found. 


Other results not predicted by either theoretical approach 

were also obtained in this research. First, employees de- 
scribed their jobs as having less significance after the move 

to the open office. Apparently, when employees were able 

to observe the entire work process, they could more clearly 
evaluate the actual impact of their work on others. In this 
instance, their observations evidently indicated that their 

work had less impact than they had perceived before the move. 


second, although sociotechnical theorists would predict de- 
creases in the autonomy and co-worker feedback variables 
after a move to an open-plan layout, no changes were ob- 
served in this research. Apparently, openness did not pre- 
vent co-workers from offering feedback to their colleagues. 
One interpretation of this result is simply that co-workers 
typically do not offer the kind of feedback that requires pri- 
vate space. The lack of change in the autonomy variable 
indicates that employees experienced as much control and 
responsibility over their tasks in the new office as in the 
conventional setting. 


The relationship between the office change and the satis- 
faction and motivation measures was somewhat success- 
fully explained by the job characteristics that did decline 
after the move. Specifically, when the influence of task sig- 
nificance, task identity, etc., was removed simultaneously, 
the change from the conventional to the open office had 
little effect on employee reactions. These results suggest 
that physical settings influence employee satisfaction and 
motivation by changing employee perceptions of, or experi- 
ence with, specific job characteristics. 


These results could be interpreted as an extension of previ- 
ous findings related to the relationship between organiza- 
tional context and employee responses. For example, Rous- 
seau’s (1978a, 1978b) research demonstrated that employee 
perceptions of several job characteristics, such as those in- 
vestigated in this research, mediate the relationship be- 
tween the technological and structural context of an organi- 
zation and employees’ satisfaction and motivation. The re- 
sults of the present investigation suggest that physical lay- 
out is yet another element of the context of an organization 
that is mediated by the characteristics of jobs. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not yet clear how various contextual properties, 
such as structure, physical layout, and technology, interact 
with one another in influencing job characteristics and em- 
ployee work outcomes. This is an area in which further re- 
search is needed. 
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A stress-management model of job strain is developed 
and tested with recent national survey data from Sweden 
and the United States. This model predicts that mental 
strain results from the interaction of job demands and 
job decizion latitude. The model appears to clarify earlier 
contradictory findings based on separated effects of job 
demands and job decision latitude. The consistent find- 
ing is thet it is the combination of low decision latitude 
and heavy job demands which is associated with mental 
strain. This same combination is also associated with job 
dissatistaction. In addition, the analysis of dissatisfaction 
reveals 3 complex interaction of decision latitude and job 
demanc effects that could be easily overlooked in con- 
ventional linear, unidimensional analyses. The major im- 
plication of this study is that redesigning work processes 
to allow ncreases in decision latitude for a broad range 


- of workers could reduce menta! strain, and do so without 


affecting the job demands that may plausibly be as- 
sociatec with organizational output levels. 


Well-known organizational case studies have indirectly re- 
ferred tc the important interactive effects of job demands 
and job dscision latitude. Whyte’s restaurant workers (1948) 
experierced the severest strain symptoms when they faced 
heavy customer demands which they were not able to con- 
trol; Goukdner (1954) notes that personal and organizational! 
tensions ncrease when close supervision is applied to min- 
ers under heavy work loads; and Crozier (1964) and Drabek 
and Hass (1969) discuss organizational strain which arises 
among croups of workers simultaneously facing heavy work 
loads anz rigid rule structures or limited decision alternatives. 
Unfortunately, these case studies and their consistent find- 
ings havz had little influence on survey analyses of mental 
strain among large groups of working individuals. 


Instead, two survey research traditions have emerged to 
deal with the psychosocial effects of work environments. 
One tracition focuses on job decision latitude (decision au- 
thority o- skill level), the other treats “stressors” on the job. 
Most of the vast literature on job satisfaction and mental 
strain focuses primarily on job decision latitude (for example, 
Kornhauzer, 1965; even Hackman and Lawler, see p. 290), 
while thz "life stress” tradition of epidemiological studies of 
mental Fealth (for example, Holmes and Rahe, 1967; 
Dohrenvend and Dohrenwend, 1974) focuses on the illness- 
es induced by environmental stressors or job stressors 

alone (fcr example, Sundbom, 1971; Caplan et al., 1976; 
Theorell, 1976). Unfortunately, job decision latitude research 
rarely includes syszematic discussion of job demands and 
the job cemand literature rarely includes systematic discus- 
sion of dacision latitude (Karasek, 1978a). 


| suspect that many contradictory findings in the literature 
can be treced to incomplete models derived from these 
mutually axclusive research traditions. | suggest that a cor- 
rect analysis must distinguish between two important ele- 
ments o- the work environment at the individual level: (1) 
the job cemands placed on the worker and (2) the discretion 
permitte= the worker in deciding how to meet these de- 
mands. 
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Both of these characteristics of the work environment must 
be analyzed to avoid misinterpretation and/or inconsistencies. 
A typical paradox which arises from omitting one of them is 
alluded to by Quinn et al. (1971: 411): They found that both 
executives and assembly-line workers could have stressful 
jobs, but could not explain differences in their job satisfac- 
tion. It is probable that the obvious differences in the omit- 
ted variable of decision latitude for executives and workers 
account for the differences observed in their strain 
symptoms and satisfaction: 


A major paradox of the study was that workers in higher status 
occupations were more satisfied than others with their jobs, were 
more mentally healthy, but at the same time experienced greater 
emotional tension conceming the events occurring on their jobs. 
Conversely, workers totally free of labor standards problems were 
not always among the most satisfied, since many of their jobs 
lacked the quality of self-developing challenge that appeared to be 
a major determinant of high job satisfaction. 


Failure to distinguish between job stressors and job decision 
latitude is also reflected in the tendency to describe all 
structurally determined job characteristics as “job demands,” 
regardiess of their drastically different effects on psycholog- 
ical functioning. While the environmental determinacy of all 
of these characteristics supports the uniform terminology of 
demands, the lack of homogeneity of effects can lead to 
substantial misinterpretation, as in the case where decision 
authority is referred to as a “demand” (Blood and Hulin, 
1967: 268). The implication is that job strain increases with 
all such “demands,” but as we will see this is definitely not 
the case. Failure to distinguish between work load stressors 
and job decision latitude (skill level and decision authority) 
and their different effects could account for Ritti’s incon- 
sistent finding that “time pressure demands” are associated 
with strain symptoms, while “intellectual demands” are not. 
Kahn (1979) finds a similar difference in effects for ‘‘qualita- 
tive vs. quantitative job demands.” Another version of this 
interpretive ambiguity occurs for a few conventional mea- 
sures of job content, such as “responsibility,” which mix 
aspects of both job demands and job decision latitude 
(Turner and Lawrence, 1965: 53). 


A related problem is that the empirical association between 
job conditions and mental strain or dissatisfaction disappears 
in some well-known research findings, leading some authors 
(Hulin and Blood, 1968) to conclude that cultural values or 
individual differences overwhelm the effects of job condi- 
tion on the individual. Two types of analytical errors could 
account for the lack of relationships. First, studies which fail 
to distinguish between demands and discretion and add the 
measures together would find relationships with strain 
symptoms cancelled out if, as we propose, the opportunity 
to use skill and make decisions reduces the undesirable ef- 
fects of job demands. Second, failure to account for the 
possible nonlinear, nonadditive associations with mental 
strain that could occur from the interaction of two indepen- 
dent variables would produce different relationships for dif- 
ferent subgroups, or insignificant relationships when find- 
ings are examined for linear trends (Turner and Lawrence, 
1965; Hulin and Blood, 1968; Caplan et al., 1975; Andrews 
and Withey, 1976). A conclusive analysis thus requires ex- 
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amining troad representative data which include all types of 
working Stuations. 


Another type of difficulty occurs with current definitions of 
"overloaz” (or ‘underload’’) as a source of strain (McGrath, 
1970; Harrison, 1978). Overload is usually defined as occur- 
ring wher the environmental situation poses demands 
which e>ceed the individual's capabilities for meeting them. 
While th s formulation correctly identifies the mediating role 
played b personal capabilities, it introduces the individual 
level of enalysis premeturely. Attention should first be di- 
rected tc other types of environmental vanables which can 
moderate job stressors, such as decision latitude, and then 
to the m=derating effects of individual capabilities or percep- 
tions. Mixing both the environmental and the individual 
characte~stics into a single measure, such as “overload,” 
not only =hifts attention away from environmental mod- 
erators but makes it difficult to derive unambiguous implica- 
tions for either work environment or personnel policy. 


THE JOB STRAIN MODEL 


The mocel postulates that psychological strain results not 
from a single aspect of the work environment, but from the 
joint effects of the demands of a work situation and the 
range of decision-making freedom (discretion) available to 
the worker facing those demands. These two aspects of 
the job stuation represent, respectively, the instigators of 
action (work load demands, conflicts or other stressors 
which place the individual in a motivated or energized state 
of ” stress”) and the constraints on the alternative resulting 
actions. he individual's job decision latitude is the constraint 
which madulates the release or transformation of “stress” 
(potentia energy) into the energy of action. Thus, this is a 
stress-m=nagement model of strain which is environmen- 
tally based. If no action can be taken (Zeigarnik, 1927), or if 
the individual must forego other desires because of low de- 
cision lat tude (Henry and Cassell, 1969: 179), the unre- 
leased en2rgy may manifest itself internally as mental strain. 


A note on definitions is in order. Hereafter we will not use 
the term “stress” (referring to an internal state of the indi- 
vidual) be>ause our research does not measure it directly. 
Instead, zaree related terms should be defined: The first 
term is a- independen: variable that measures stress 
sources &tressors), such as work load demands, present in 
the work snvironment. These are called “job demands.” The 
second measures decision latitude and is called “job control” 
or ‘discretion.’ The third is a derived composite measure 
that is cel ed “job strain.” Job strain occurs when job de- 
mands are high and job decision latitude is low (see Figure 
1). | pred.ct that this composite independent measure, job 
strain, is ralated to the dependent variable, symptoms of 
mental spain. 

In practicel terms, the task-level dimensions of the model 
may be relevant to important issues at the organizational 
level: output level and authority structure. Job demands (es- 
pecially vork load demands) probably express the overall 
output level of the finr, and job decision latitude is probably 
closely related to the firm’s authority structure and tech- 
nology, a though further research would be required to 
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establish the nature of those linkages. Thus, an important 
potential implication of the model is that the mental strain 
consequences of high organizational output levels may be 
contingent on the flexibility and equity of the organizational 
decision structure. 


Figure 1 summarizes the types of jobs that might result 
from different combinations of job demands and job deci- 
sion latitude. The labeled diagonals actually represent two 
interactions: situations where job demands and job decision 
latitude diverge ("A"), and situations where they are 
matched ("B"). The first situation, when demands are rela- 
tively greater than decision latitude, is of primary importance 
in predicting mental strain. Although the exact mathematical 
form of the interaction can probably not be distinguished 
clearly with the present data, the present theory best fits 
the pattern of a “relative excess” interaction (Southwood, 
1978): Strain equals the excess of demands over decision 
latitude. 


Job Demands Een 


Job Deckdon Latitude 





. Figure 1. Job strain model. 


The model contains two predictions. First, following Diagonal 
A, strain increases as job demands increase (Friedman, 
Rosenman, and Carroll, 1958; Quinn et al., 1971), relative to 
decreasing job decision latitude (Frankenhaeuser and Rissler, 
1970; Glass and Singer, 1972; Beehr, 1976; Frankenhaeuser 
and Gardell, 1976; Langer and Rodin, 1976). Second, incre- 
mental additions to competency are predicted to occur when 
the challenges of the situation are matched by the individu- 
al’s skill or control in dealing with a challenge. When job 
demands and job decision latitude are simultaneously high 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1975), we define the job as "active" and 
hypothesize that it leads to development of new behavior 
patterns both on and off the job (Diagonal B toward lower 
right). The model predicts that jobs at the opposite extreme 
(defined as “passive job”) induce a decline in overall activity 
and a reduction in general problem-solving activity (Suomi 
and Harlow, 1972; see also the “learned helplessness” liter- 
ature: Maier and Seligman, 1976). 


The utility of the overall model is based on the separation of 
job demands and job decision latitude. Ideally, these two 
aspects of the job should be highly correlated: "Authority is 
commensurate with responsibility.” In fact, there is consid- 
erable empirical evidence that the correlation is low, which 
implies that there are substantial groups of workers with 
discrepant demands and decision latitude. A varimax factor 
analysis of an approximately equal number of job demand 
and job decision latitude measures from the U.S. Quality of 
Employment Survey Data 1972 (Table 1) confirms empirically 
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the dichotomy of job demands and job decision latitude. 
Composite indicators additively constructed from responses 
to the questions in Table 1 are correlated at .11, and 
Swedish data show similarly low correlations (’=.25 in the 
data base used here; r=.02 to .14 in a large Swedish 
white-collar union data base, Karasek, 1978b). 


THE DATA 


The data used to test the stress-management model come 
from recent national surveys in the United States and Swe- 
den. The Swedish survey (Johansson, 1971a) is a random 
sample of the full adult population (approximately 1: 1,000) 
aged 15 to 75, with a response rate of 92 percent for 1968 
and a response rate of 85 percent for 1968 and 1974. The 
U.S. survey, the University of Michigan Quality of Employ- 
ment Survey for 1972, is based on a national stratified sam- 
ple of housing units with a response rate of 76 percent. The 
Swedish data contain both expert and self-reported evalua- 
tions for some job content characteristics and are also lon- 
gitudinal: The same workers were interviewed in 1968 and 
in 1974. The U.S. data are not longitudinal but are richer in 
detailed job descriptions. Both data sets represent attempts 
to sample randomly the full national working population. This 
analysis is based on male workers only; other research has 
indicated that the relationship between work and mental 
status for women is often complicated by the additional 
demand of housework (Karasek, 1976). The analysis of the 
Swedish data only includes employed workers (82 percent 
of the male work force). | also limit the analysis to job con- 
tent at the level of the individual and do not address the 
undeniably important effects of work group and organiza- 
tional level processes, except as they affect individual jobs. 


JOB DECISION LATITUDE: INDIVIDUAL CONTROL AT 
THE WORK PLACE 


Job decision latitude is defined as the working individual's 


Tabie 1 


Factor Analysis of Job Content Dimensions, U.S. Quality of Employ- 
ment Survey, 1972 (Employed Males, Ages 20-65; N=950) 


Varimax factor loadings 


Factor | Factor li 

Job Decision Latitude Job Demands 
High skili level {.59} 21 
Learn new things (.55) 27 
Nonrepetitious 27 .01 
Creative (.71) .07 
Allows freedom (.42) 19 
Make one’s decisions (.77) 01 
Participate in decisions (.73) .08 
Have say on the job (.74) .03 
Work fast 05 (44) 
Work very hard .20 (.55) 
Lots of work .23 _  (.40) 
Not enough time 32 {.46) 
Excessive work .04 (.51) 
No time to finish .07 (58) 
Conflicting demands 13 35 


Loadings greater than .40 in sarentheses. 
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This question changed slightly between 
the 1968 and the 1974 surveys. In 1968 
the question was, “What is the typical 
education level of a person in your type 
of position?’”’; in 1974, ‘What is the tevel 
of education required by your job?” Years 
of training are often used to estimate 
skili level. This measure must be distin- 
guished, of course, from the respon- 
dent’s actual education, and there is evi- 
dence that respondents made this dis- 
tinction (Karasek, 1976: 115). 


potential control over his tasks and his conduct during the 
working day. Two measures, “decision authority” and “intel- 
lectual discretion,” were selected for this study because of 
their similarity to other measures in the literature (‘‘discre- 
tion and qualification scale,” Gardell, 1971; “intellectual dis- 
cretion,” Kohn and Schooler, 1973) and their importance in 
job and organizational design strategies. These measures are 
also similar to the two central components of the Hackman 
and Oldham (1975) and Turner-and-Lawrence-derived (1965) 
Motivating Potential Score: autonomy in task organization 
decisions and variety in skill use (these appear to account for 
the bulk of the variance on the M.P.S. score: scale-item 
correlations .80 and .62 respectively.) 


In analyses of surveys with large samples, ‘‘decision author- 
ity’ and "intellectual discretion” are correlated (r=.48 in the 
U.S. data; see also high correlations between similar mea- 
sures in Hackman and Lawier, 1971: 282; and Jenkins et al., 
1975: 175). Thus, highly skilled work that allows little deci- 
sion authority appears to be a relatively rare combination in 
practice (although Frankenhaeuser and Gardell, 1976, de- 
scribe such a job for lumber graders). Therefore, in analyzing 
the U.S. data, we additively combined four measures of de- 
cision authority and four measures of intellectual discretion 
into an aggregate scale (Cronbach, a=.82, see Appendix A). 
In future research it would be desirable to distinguish be- 
tween the effects of several different aspects of decision 
latitude (i.e. with respect to skill, task organization, time pac- 
ing, organizational policy influence, contro! over potential un- 
certainties, decision resources). However, our aggregate de- 
cision latitude scale appears to closely approximate a ‘‘core”’ 
of generally correlated measurements of this type. This 
scale is divided at approximately the quartile points for use 
in Tables 2 and 3. 


The Swedish intellectual discretion indicator was constructed 
from a measure of the skill level required for the worker's 
job? and his evaluation of the work as repetitious (lacking in 
variety}. We reason that repetitious work, even if it once 
required skill, loses its capacity for intellectual challenge 
after constant rehearsal. Indeed, the vast majority (79 per- 
cent) of repetitious job responses were from workers 
specifying that no formal training beyond elementary educa- 
tion was required for their job {see also Gardell, 1971; Kohn 
and Schooler, 1973). Thus a repetitive, low-skill level job is 
the lowest step on the intellectual discretion measure. The 
other steps are, respectively: elementary skill level job (not 
repetitive); job requiring at least one year additional training; 
job requiring at least three years additional training. 


It is certainly possible that a worker's personality affects his 
perception of decision latitude. Fortunately, the Swedish 
data provide both self- and expert assessments of “‘intellec- 
tual discretion” to assess the magnitude of this difference. 
Occupational evaluators at the Swedish Central Statistical 
Bureau use a six-level rating scheme to measure the ”edu- 
cation demanded, assigned, or expected of a particular oc- 
cupation’’ (Carlsson et al., 1974: 387). The Swedish self 
reported intellectual discretion measure correlates highly 
with these expert ratings (r=.69 (1968); r=.64 (1974), 
which corroborates other findings (Kohn and Schooler, 
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1973, r=.78; Hackmar. and Lawler, 1971, r=.87 [average 
for autonomy and variety]; Gardell, 1971) and suggests that 
self-assessments are a reasonably accurate measure of job 
decision latitude. 


JOB DEMANDS 


The goal in constructing the scale of job demands is to 
measure the psychological stressors involved in accomplish- 
ing the work load, stressors related to unexpected tasks, 
and stressors of job-related personal conflict. There is no 
attempt in this article to measure the impact of physical job 
stressors, which may affect the individual by other mecha- 
nisms than those discussed here (and possibly lead to 
further physiological strain, particularly for blue-collar work- 
ers, Sundbom, 1971). Stressors such as fear of unemploy- 
ment or occupational career problems might also contnbute 
to these measures, but Buck (1972) finds that the demands 
related to accomplishing the task are the most commonly 
cited source of job pressure when a wide vanety of potential 
sources are reviewed. 


There is much less research assessing the congruence of 
self- and objective ratings for job demands than there is for 
job decision latitude. A self-report of a “demanding” job on 
the indicator probably will also express an element of subjec- 
tive perception of stress (Lazarus, 1966). However, this sub- 
jective aspect could lead to underestimating the job content 
and mental strain associations: The social desirability of cer- 
tain responses would probably reduce reports of depression. 


Questions about jab demands in the U.S. data clearly mea- 
sure the pressure of output on the job: ‘Does your job 
require you to work very fast, hard, or to accomplish large 
amounts of work? Are you short of time?” (see Appendix 
A). Seven items forming an acceptable scale (Cronbach's 
a=,64) were added together to construct a final index of 
psychological job demands. One confirmation of the con- 
struct validity of the scale is that it can be used to discrimi- 
nate occupations cne would normally consider to be psycho- 
logically demanding using the U.S. Quality of Employment 
survey and the 1970 Census Occupational Codes (Karasek, 
1978a: 11). This scale is divided at approximately the quar- 
tile points for use in Tables 2 and 3. 


The Swedish psychological job demands indicator is a 
Guttman scale of responses to questions about whether the 
job is hectic and psychologically demanding (coefficient of 
reproducibility = .94, coefficient of scalability = .78; 
Karasek, 1976). Although task pressures are probably the 
primary source of the job demands measured here, the indi- 
cator is broad tn ceverage and cannot distinguish specific job 
demands. The content validity of the indicator is confirmed 
by the fact that it correlates with known job stressors such 
as piece rate work, lack of rest breaks, and anticipation of 
job loss. The tndicator does not correlate highly with stres- 
sors from other spheres of life such as family problems or 
small-child care. l 


MENTAL STRAIN INDICATORS 


The Swedish survey contains questions inspired by the 
American Health Survey of mental and physica! well being. 
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Symptoms selected for the factor 
analysis had to be commen both U.S. 
and Swedish symptom lists; be relatively 
high in frequency (24%) to allow factor 
analysis; be validated by a Swedish rein- 
terview performed by doctors 
(Johansson, 1971b; Karasek, 1978a}, 
which showed them to be ether accu- 
rata or conservative estimates of 
symptom frequency. ' 

3 

Use of separate scales for “htellectual 
discretion” and “decision aushonty” {see 
Appendix A) yield associatiors with the 
symptom measures which dD not differ 
significantly from each other (Karasek, 
197Ba: Table 3). 

4 


The regression coefficients presented in 
Table 2, part A are necessari'y small be- 
cause of the markedly non-normal 
symptom distributions, whether used as 
dichotomous variables or complete 
scales, 


A set of indicators was drawn from both the U.S. and 
Swedish surveys roughly measuring mental strain 
symptoms. These items are similar to questions in the Gu- 
rin, Veroff, and Feld (1960) Mental Status Index and the 
Langner (1962) 22-item scale. Several findings have con- 
firmed the usefulness of self-reports of mental health im- 
pairment (for a discussion of this literature, see Langner and 
Michael, 1963; Schwartz, Meyers, and Astrachan, 1973; 
seiler, 1973). The scales were originally constructed to 
screen mental patients; however, Seiler (1973) concludes 
that the scales are best interpreted as measures of psycho- 
logical strain. 


The complete group of mental and physical illness 
symptoms? available in both the U.S. and Swedish data is 
factor analyzed to avoid the possibility (suggested by Seiler, 
1973) that our indicators also identify physical or 
psychosomatic ailments. We isolated two factors corre- 
sponding to two aspects of mental strain: exhaustion and 
depression. The exhaustion indicator is based on responses 
of tiredness in the morning and complete exhaustion in the 
evening. The depression indicator is constructed from re- 
sponses of nervousness, anxiety, sleeping problems, worry, 
and depression (see Appendix A). 


FINDINGS 


Table 2 presents the findings from the test of the job 

strain model in two formats. In the upper portion, the per- 
centage of workers with “severe” levels of depression or 
exhaustion is displayed as the vertical axis of a three- _ 
dimensional diagram. Psychological job demands and job de- 
cision latitude are the other two axes, as presented in Figure 
1. In these diagrams, the dependent variable has been 
dichotomized (0,1). The percentages shown represent the 
probability that the worker with each specific combination of 
job demands and job decision latitude has experienced rela- 
tively severe exhaustion or depression ("‘often’’ have such a 
problem in the U.S. data). 


Inspecting Table 2, we find that the symptom variations 
conform to the predictions of the job strain model for both 
countries. First, it is primarily workers with jobs simulta- 
neously low in job decision latitude? and high in job de- 
mands who report exhaustion after work, trouble awakening 
in the morning, depression, nervousness, anxiety, and in- 
somnia or disturbed sleep. Second, the relation between job 
content and mental strain is similar for both Swedish and 
U.S. workers, using self-reported data. 


Regression-based summary estimates of the job content 
and mental strain association are presented in Table 2, part 
B. The strength of the regression associations is presented 
in terms of “standardized risk ratios,” a statistic commonly 
used in epidemiological studies of illness where the depen- 
dent variables are dichotomous’ (Rosenman et al., 1976; 
Morris and Rolph, 1978). The intuitive meaning of the ratio 
is the change in the odds of having the illness for each 
standard deviation change in the independent variable (a 
Standardized Risk Ratio of 1.42 implies a top-to-bottom dec- 
ile difference in illness risk of 4:1). Translating the odds 
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Although one common interaction form, 
a multiplicative interaction centered at 
the mean of the independent variables, is 
not acceptable because it predicts a 
downtum in strain at low demands and 
low decision latitude. 
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back inte symptom percentages, depression in the United 
States ranged from 43 to 17 percent, dacile-to-decile, while 
in Sweden it ranged from 30 to 11 percent. In the United 
States, exhaustion varied from 34 to 11 percent from the 
top to bottom deciles; in Sweden, it varied from 49 to 20 
percent. Although the meaning of the symptom levels dif- 
fers somewhat in the two national questionnaires, the gen- 
eral range of variation, and its association with job demands 
and job decision latitude, is remarkably similar when the two 
national samples are compared. 


The three-dimensional diagrams based on the dichotomized 
dependent variables give an easily interpretable picture of 
the relationship between job content and mental strain, in- 
cluding interactions. It is also desirable to assess the interac- 
tion effects by statistical procedures, but this is difficult to 
do. The model proposes a specific mathematical form for 
the relationship, a “relative excess” interaction (Southwood, 
1978), where job strain increases with the relative excess of 
demands over decision latitude. (This formulation is analo- 
gous to other thecries of relative deprivation and conflict.) 
While this formulation clearly qualifies as a joint relationship 
or interaction according to Southwood’s definition (1978: 
1155), in many cases it is impossible to distinguish it empiri- 
cally from a linear, additive relationship. A regression 
analysis to compare different mathematical interaction forms 
can be performed, but this really presumes a more precise 
theory and data than we have. Our theory is not yet suffi- 
ciently precise to warrant excluding related mathematical 
forms’ — such as a model based on the absolute value of 
difference. (Underastimation of interaction significance is 
also a problem; see Althauser, 1971.) On the other hand, 
the alternative statistical procedure used to test for the sig- 
nificance of interactions, analysis of variance, is too insensi- 
tive; it fails to give credit for deviations from linearity which 
display a particular pattern based on an ordinal level of the 
dependent variable. 


In spite of these snortcomings, results of two such tests 
are presented in Table 2, parts A and C. The first test is a 
regression analysis with the interaction term added to the 
regression along with decision latitude and demands; the 
second is an analysis of variance adapted for a (0,1) depen- 
dent variable (Bishop, Fienberg, and Holland, 1975). The in- 
teractior term for the regression analysis is an “absolute 
difference model,” with a constant term chosen to give 
greater emphasis to problems of too many job demands and 
less emphasis to the problem of too much decision latitude 
(see Appendix B). 


Table 2 shows that there is only moderate evidence for an 
interaction effect, understood as a departure from a linear, 
additive model. However, both the demands and the deci- 
sion latitude regression terms are significant and of the ap- 
propriate sign to confirm an interactive "relative excess” 
model, which is the simplest statement of our theory. In 
addition, there is evidence of a nonlinear interaction for de- 
pression among Swedish workers (clearer evidence of in- 
teraction is available in Table 3). 


Judgments about job characteristics by both workers and 
experts are possible only with the Swedish data base. The 
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findings based on the objective ratings of job discretion are 
approximately the same as those based on the workers’ 
own reports (Karasek, 1978a; see also Gardell, 1971). Thus, 
objective data suggest that the findings are not artifacts of 
the “perception” of control (Geer, Davison, and Gatchel, 
1970) or due to self-reporting “bias.” The hypothesis that 
the findings represented only biased reports by “’strain- 
filled’ workers about their jobs is also contradicted by the 
similarity of the findings for two countries (similarly industri- 
alized), in spite of potential differences due to language and 
culture. 


ALTERNATIVE STRAIN INDICATORS: ABSENTEEISM, 
PILL CONSUMPTION, AND JOB DISSATISFACTION 


if the job strain model has general validity, it should predict 
a broad range of mental strain findings. The test below uses 
several altemative dependent variables. | examined the more 
“subjective” job satisfaction indicators, which have been 
shown to depend primarily on intrinsic job qualities (Kal- 
leberg, 1976). Here the model clearly reveals interactive 
effects which may have clouded earlier linear, or unidimen- 
sional analyses. A second set of alternative dependent 
variables offers more “objective” evidence that the work 
environment takes its toll on job-related behavior; the job 
strain model predicts both pill consumption and sick-day ab- 
sences. 


Swedish survey measures of behavior patterns allow us to 
test for “objective” evidence of job strain. Table 3 displays 
data on tranquilizer and sleeping pill consumption in 1968, 
and on the number of sick days taken in the previous year. 
Findings for both the expert's rating and the self-reported 
measure of job decision latitude reveal that jobs with low 
decision latitude and high demand are as strongly associated 
with pill consumption and sick days as they are with reports 
of mental strain. 


The long tradition of equivocal findings with variously de- 
fined job satisfaction indicators has given job satisfaction 
research an equally equivocal reputation. Although the am- 
biguity inherent in the job satisfaction indicators is difficult 
to avoid, the analysis in Table 3 is based on two often- 
utilized scales: one ten-item scale measuring job-related de- 
pression (“feel blue when thinking of job,” |.S.R. scale, see 
Appendix A) and another five-item scale measuring attach- 
ment to the job (“Would you recommend it to a frend? Are 
you planning to change jobs?” Kalleberg, 1977). The three- 
dimensional diagrams are again utilized to show the joint 
effects of job decision latitude and job demands on a com- 
bined indicator of severe dissatisfaction (dissatisfaction on at 
least two measures on either scale}. 


It is evident from the diagrams in Table 3 that the overall 
relationships are quite complex and the interaction terms in 
the regression equation are highly significant (p always < 
001). Nevertheless, the results are consistent with the job 
strain model. The job dissatisfaction indicator displays a 
strong increase (workers in the top job strain decile have six 
times the dissatisfaction of workers in the bottom job strain 
decile) in the same manner as the indicators of Table 2. A 
small secondary peak at low job strain is also observable for 
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It should be noted that both analysis of 
vaniance and a multiplicative form for the 
interaction term do not yield significant 
coefficients for what appear to be strong 
interactions when either visual inspection 
or other interaction forms are utilized. 
The implication is that many studies test- 
ing for interaction effects using only the 
commonly employed multiplicative term 
or analysis of variance may erroneously 
conclude that “interactions are non- 
significant,” when other forms for the in- 
teraction could yield significant results as 
occurs in Table 3 for the satisfaction var- 
iables (Southwood, 1978). 
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the dissatisfaction indicator. A small percentage of jobs may 
be too comfortable, While not directly predicted by our ` 
model, this finding of an unbalanced U-shaped relationship 
is consistent with Sefye’s (1956) paradigm of stress adapta- 
tion: Neither too much nor too little strain is good for the 
organism. We would add that too much strain is clearly 
worse than too little (Naatanen, 1973). 


The other obvious feature of the dissatisfaction distributions 
is the secondary peak for “passive” jobs. This phenomenon 
is consistent with the second prediction activity level 
change, made by the model. Although the mental strain 
symptoms showed no marked relation to passive” work, 
the model proposed a separate mechanism to govern the 
development of.active”’ and “passive” behavior patterns on 
the job. | hypothesize that “passive” job content is also 
associated with job dissatisfaction. This conclusion is bol- 
stered by the strongly significant F>7.9) coefficient for an 
interaction term which combines both job strain and activity 
level effects (see Appendix B)§. Although a full discussion of 
this mechanism is beyond the scope of this article, recent 
research has boistered the finding that behavior patterns in 
general are affected by the “active” or “passive” quality of 
the job (Karasek, 1976; Elden, 1977; Karasek, 1979; see 
also Langer and Rodin, 1976). Thus, “active” or “passive” 
job content could quite plausibly be a component of job- 
related feelings of satisfaction. 


TESTING THE MODEL WITH LONGITUDINAL DATA 


The Swedish data contain responses to the same job con- 
tent and mental strain questions in 1974 as in 1968, allowing 
a test of the model with longitudinal data. The job strain 
model predicts that workers with jobs that have become 
more demanding and allow less decision latitude will show 
more mental strain symptoms at the end of the change 
period than at the beginning. Such a test permits evaluating 
the major alternative explanation for the findings in the pre- 
vious section: the characteristics of the individual such as 
education, genetic inheritance, family experience, or certain 
personality traits fixed in youth (Zaleznik, Ondrack, and 
Silver, 1970) predispose the individual to mental strain and 
choosing an undesirable job. Changes in symptom frequency 
that are observed in the panel data should be attributable to 
changing environmental circumstances, while the effects of 
fixed individual background characteristics should remain 
constant. 


Change data are subject to a broader variety of error than 
cross-sectional data are (which has jed some authors to 
generally discourage using it, see Cronback and Furby, 
1970). Nevertheless, in spite of potentially large random er- 
rors, a fairly clear positive association between changes in 
job strain and changes in mental strain symptoms from 1968 
to 1974 is visible for the full sample tn Figure 2. For the 
sample of the full Swedish work force, problems such as 
exhaustion and depression increase with age, but for work- 
ers with declining job strain, these problems decline. It is as 
though positive changes in the work environment reversed 
these effects of “aging” (see also Palmore, 1969). 


One method of controlling for individual differences in sus- 
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Figure 2. Changes in symptom frequency by changes in job strain, 1968 and 1974 
(Swedish err ployed males, aged 18-66; A/=1,926). 


ceptibility (and also avoiding potentially “distorted” symptom 
reports of depressed or exhausted respondents) is to divide 
the sample into two groups, with and without mental strain 
symptoms in 1968, and to examine both populations for 
changes in symptoms between 1968 and 1974. The dashed 
lines reveal that both groups developed symptoms that are 
associated with changes in job strain. 


Testing all personality characteristics in order to discount 
them as alternative explanations would be an endless task. 
However, characteristics of the job selection process itself 
substantially limit the number of altematives to be investi- 
gated; the individual trait must clearly relate to the individu- 
al's possibility of changing jobs. First, it is not easy to 
change jobs (Breer and Locke, 1965), and many job content 
changes are not the result of the worker's free choice but 
of factors such as automation, data processing, or reorgani- 
zation. Second, the major determinant of job mobility has 
been shown to be the worker's education, along with the 
worker's father’s education (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Tuma, 
1976). Controlling for these factors does not substantially 
diminish the associations between job content and mental 
strain shown in Table 2. Although these associations are 
generally clearer for individuals whose fathers have elemen- 
tary education (80 percent of our sample) they also remain 
positive, if irregular, for the individuals whose fathers had 
more education, Regardless of background, job changes are 
positively associated with symptom changes. 


It is not the goal of this research to suggest that individual 
differences are not important. Indeed, some significant varia- 
tions do occur when we control for individual background 
factors such as education, father’s education, age, income, 
social class, and urban or rural location. However, the final 
associations rarely drop below two-thirds of the value ob- 
served here for the males in the sample (see Karasek, 1976; 
Karasek, 1978: Table 6). We also feel that appropriate mea- 
sures of personality should be recognized as joint determi- 
nants of the job design process, as Hackman and Oldham 
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Such a potential problem arises for 
Hackman and Cldham’s measures of 
“need strangth,” which is similar in its 
formutation to their independent vart 
ables, and could plausibly be the result of 
job socialization (see the “passivity” dis- 
cussion above, also Kohn and Schooler, 
1973; Gardell, 1976) or cognitive disso- 
nance processes. To control for such a 
measure risks eliminating some of the 
variances that are to be explained. 
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(1975) suggest. However, the scope of the job content 
associations foreshadcws one difficulty in controlling the 
effects of “objective” work environment for personality 
measures: Care must be taken not to select a personality 
measure which could itself be determined by job 
conditions.’ 


DISCUSSION 


It was suggested that two major paradoxes in job strain 
research might result from failure to consider the joint in- 
teractive effects of jok demands and job decision latitude. 
First, misinterpretation of the true source of job strain could 
occur when the contribution of either job decision latitude or 
job demands is overlooked, or when these job charactenstics, 
which operate differently, are mixed indiscriminately. Sec- 
ond, “disappearance” could occur when the counteracting 
effects of job demands and job decision latitude cancel each 
other out. “Disappearance” could also result when generally 
applicable nonlinear or interactive findings vanish in small 
subpopulations when the relationships are summarized 
linearly. This problem is especially important in job satisfac- 
tion studies in light of the complex relationships found in 
Table 3. 


Ritti (1971) found é ‘‘paradox”’ in a test of job demand indi- 
cators: an increase in one measure of job demands, time 
pressure, was associated with diminished satisfaction (mis- 
utilization); while an increase in another measure, intellectual 
demands, was associated with increased satisfaction. A 
further surprise was that the greatest satisfaction was as- 
sociated with heavy time demands plus heavy intellectual 
demands. 


The first finding is consistent with our model if, as we 
suggest, intellectual responsibility is treated as a measure of 
decision latitude and time pressure as a measure of job de- 
mands related to work load. Ritti’s second finding is also 
consistent with the activity level mechanism of our model 
and our finding in Table 3: The highest satisfaction occurs 
with “active jobs,” where both the challenge of high job 
demands and the opportunity for significant use of judgment 
and discretion are available. 


Tumer and Lawrence’s (1965) findings illustrate a possible 
paradox of disappearance. Although some of their findings 
display a positive or a curvilinear relationship between job 
satisfaction and job decision latitude (measured as respon- 
sibility,” but recall its problems, p. 286) they conclude that 
no clear relationship exists. The findings presented in this 
article show that nonlinearities per se do not prevent a con- 
clusion in support of a plausible model. Another Tumer- 
and-Lawrence finding — a positive association between job 
decision latitude and job satisfaction existed only in rural 
areas — is contradicted by my tests controlling for urban or 
rural location with national population samples (Karasek, 
1978a; Table 6). | find that the associations are at least as 
strong in urban areas. Turner and Lawrence's findings were 
based on 11 plants; the urban factories possibly represented 
an unusual subpopulation with restricted variance (located on 
the inflection point in the job strain curve). 
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Sales and House (1974) also found that 
analyses based on working class sub- 
populations in the data used by Hulin and 
Bicod (based on 20 eastern companies) 
were inconsistent with analogous find- 
ings using other data bases. Hulin and 
Blood may have compared some urban 
workers, (with low demand and high job 
decision latitude for whom additional de- 
cision freedom is not associated with 
satisfaction) to almost any other group of 
workers where increased decision free- 


_ dom is associated with satisfaction (see 


Table 3). 


Blood and Hulin (1867) and Hulin (1971: 166) fail to discrimi- 
nate between job demands and job decision latitude. They 
contend that an absence of an increase in job satisfaction as 
job “level” (job decision latitude) increases is evidence of 
alienation from middle class values. However, their interpre- 
tation of alienation from the work ethic (Hulin and Blood, 
1968: 49) and, in part, their critena for identifying alienated 
workers, are based on increased satisfaction when job de- 
mands are reduced (Blood and Hulin, 1967: 268). Our model 
shows that for the vast majority of workers, lower work 
load demands are associated with increased satisfaction. 
The “work ethic” has always had its limitations. The failure 
to distinguish between job demands and job decision 
latitude, and failure to consider their counteracting results, 
may be responsible for the ‘paradox of disappearance” in 
the Hulin and Blood findings. 


Hulin and Blood also find that rural workers display a strong 
job content/job satisfaction association, while urban blue- 
collar workers do not (corroborating Turner and Lawrence’s 
results). Hulin and Blood further infer that the cause of this 
discrepancy is “urban alienation from middle class values,” 
although they do not measure feelings of alienation directly. 
Recent studies controlling for attitudes and alienation 
(Shepard, 1970; White and Ruh, 1973) have found that 
these controls do not diminish contant-job satisfaction find- 
ings. This finding, clus our finding that the association Is as 
strong in urban areas as in rural areas, suggests that the 
Hulin and Blood conclusion is really the product of a special 
subpopulations and an inappropriate generalization of their 
findings. Hulin and Blood’s policy implication that “job en- 
nchment” strategies should not be recommended for low 
status, blue-collar urban workers is also not supported by 
secondary controls in our analysis (Karasek, 1978a; Table 6). 
Indeed, | conclude that this group is the one most affected 
by problems of strain and related feslings of dissatisfaction, 
and should be the focus of job redesign programs. 


The last example of a contradiction that can be resolved 
refers to overall life satisfaction. Table 3 shows that life 
dissatisfaction is as strongly related to job characteristics as 
job dissatisfaction is. The relationship, predictable by the 
job strain model, is obviously nonlinear and has the charac- 
teristic interactions between the job demand and job- 
decision latitude variables (9 <001). This may explain the 
Andrews and Withey’s "paradox of disappearance” (using a 
linear model and no interaction) — “job concerns show only 
a modest relationship . . . to satisfaction with life-as-a- 
whole” (1976: 129). The Andrews-and-Withey life- 
satisfaction measure is very similar to the one used here, 
and their analysis is based on a representative survey of the 
U.S. population (V=1,927). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The job strain model predicts significant variations in mental 
strain. This prediction was bome out by nationally repre- 
sentative data for two industrialized countries, for a variety 
of mental strain symptoms, for a range of job content defini- 
tions, and for both expert and self-reported data. The 
Swedish data further suggest a causal relationship between 
jobs and mental strain outside the jab: the longitudinal varia- 
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This is the implication of the generally 
monotonic, negative slope for job deci- 
sion latitude in Tabies 2 and 3. However, 
it would be desirable to measure 
“person-environment” fit for skill level in 
a more detailed analysis to isolate low 
skills groups for which the above results 
may not hold. Nevertheless, use of 
rather aggregate controls for either age 
or education in the U.S. or Swedish find- 
ings does not alter job decision level 
slopes {(Karasek, 1978e: Table 8}. 

10 


Janis and Mann (1977) associate decision 
making with strain, but they emphasize 
the stressful situations (crises) which in- 
Stigate the need for decisions — not the 
decision latitude available which mod- 
ulates the effects of preexisting de- 
mands. 
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tions in jobs and symptoms between 1968 and 1974 confirm 
the findings of the cross-sectional data. The findings also 
have some limitations: the impact of social relations at the 
group and organizational level is not considered; the-specific 
impact of different types of decision latitude and job de- 
mands is not distinguished; the impact of individual differ- 
ences in perception of job demands is not assessed; and 
many of the detailed processes inferred by the stress- 
management model can only be suggested with the present 
data. These topics require further research. 


An important implication of the job decision associations is 
that most working individuals in countries with advanced 
economies, such as the United States and Sweden, find 
that the “requirement” of using intellectual skill or making 
decisions represents an opportunity to exercise judgment. 
This enhances the individual’s feelings of efficacy and ability 
to cope with the environment; it is not a source of stress.? 
Table 2 demonstrates that the opportunity for a worker to 
use his skills and to make decisions about his work activity 
is associated with reduced symptoms at every level of job 
demands. We do not find, therefore, support for the belief 
that individuals “overburdened” with decisions face the 
most strain (Janis and Mann, 1977)?® in an industrialized 
economy. Literature lamenting the stressful burden of 
executive decision making misses the mark (for a fuller dis- 
cussion of this literature, see Zaleznik, Kets de Vres, and 
Howard, 1977). Constraints on decision making, not decision 
making per se, are the major problem, and this problem 
affects not only executives but workers in low status jobs 
with little freedom for decision. Indeed, if we search the 
U.S. data for the most common occupation codes with high 
levels of job demands and low levels of job decision latitude, 
we find assembly workers, garment stitchers, freight-and- 
maternal handlers, nurse's aides and orderlies, and telephone 
operators. The working individual with few opportunities to 
make job decisions in the face of output pressure is most 
subject to job strain (Kerckhoff and Back, 1968}. 


Furthermore, both the satisfaction measures and the depres- 
sion indicators show some covanation with the “activity 
level” of the job. That is, more “active” jobs are associated 
with satisfaction and reduced depression, even though they 
are more demanding. “Passive” jobs (with low demands as 
well as low decision latitude) are dissatisfying. Thus, our 
findings should not be interpreted as showing that the ad- 
verse effects of low job decision latitude are limited to 
workers with highly demanding jobs or even that such jobs 
should be changed by decreasing job demands (although 
this would appear at least to alleviate symptoms of mental 
Strain). Related research findings suggest that employees 
with low decision latitude and low job demands face the 
different problem of passivity and apathy (for further discus- 
sion, see Karasek, 1976; Langer and Rodin, 1976; Elden, 
1977; Karasek, 1979). 


Possibly the most important implication of this study is that 

it may be possible to improve job-related mental health 
without sacrificing productivity. It would appear that job 

strain can be ameliorated by increasing decision latitude, inde- 
pendently of changes in work load demands. If, as would be 
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3 expected, work load is related to organizational output levels, 
these levels could be kept constant if mental health ‘‘exter- 
nalities” were improved. Changes in the administrative 
structure would have to be made which improve the work- 
er's ability to make significant decisions about his task struc- 
ture, increase his influence on organizational decisions, and 
allow him discretion over the use of his existing and poten- 
tial skills. 


These job design suggestions contradict major principles of 
job design as proposed by Frederick Taylor. For a promised 
increase in economic compensation (by no means always 
realized), the worker allowed management to assume tight 
control of job-related decisions. While it was claimed that 
increased output would come from elimination of wasted 
effort and unnecessary decisions” the overall workload 
probably increased in many cases. Not only have Taylor's 
policies probably led to mental strain that was overlooked 
when these theories were advocated, but in some circum- 
stances demoralization associated with these jobs may even 
cancel the presumed productivity benefits. Policy decisions 
to centralize decision-making and job design expertise are 
often assumed to Jead to the technological progress and 
production reliability that are needed for economic effi- 
ciency. However, unless these important economic linkages 
are reexamined in light of the effects of psychosocial 
mechanisms, many potentially more humane and productive 
forms of work organizations may continue to be overlooked. 


The findings of a secondary peak in the job content and 
dissatisfaction associations could also have policy signifi- 
cance: There is evidence that at high levels of job decision 
latitude, symptoms level out or even begin to increase with 
increasing decision latitude. This leads to the conclusion that 
job redesign strategies attempting to reduce strain in already 
comfortable jobs may reach a point of “diminishing returns” 
and in fact create problems. Elimination of unnecessary con- 
straints on decision making for managerial jobs may be a 
desirable strategy to reduce job strain in specific instances, 
but a broad increase in decision responsibility for this group 
may only increase their strain. However, for the lowest 
Status jobs the reduction of strain associated with increases 
in decision latitude is substantial. While the problem of job 
strain affects employees at all levels in the organization, the 
solution must certainly focus attention on the most oppres- 


sive jobs. 
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APPENDIX A: QUESTIONNAIRE DATA AND SCA_E CONSTRUCTION 


(Abbreviated forms. For full question text, see Quint Magione, Seashore, 1975; Swedish Institute for Social Research, 


1975) 


Independent Variables 

United States 

A. Decision latitude 

1. Skill discretion 

a. High skill level required 
b.Required to learn new things 
c. Nonrepetitious work 
d.Creativity required 


2. Decision authority 
a.Fraedom as to how to work 
b.Allows a lot of decisions 
c. Assist in one’s own decisions 
d.Have say over what happens 


B. Job demands 
a. Requires working fast 
b.Requires working hard 
c. Great deal of work to be done 
d.Not enough time 
e. Excessive work ` 
f. No time to finish 
g.Conflicting demands 


Dependent variables 
A. Exhaustion [Symptoms past year) 
1. Difficult to get up in moming 
2. Completely worn out at end of day 


B. Depression 
1. Depression scale — “my life is”; Boring vs. fter- 
esting; enjoyable vs. miserable; easy vs. harz; 
useless vs. worthwhile; fnendly vs. lonely; fef vs. 
empty; discouraging vs. hopeful; tied down 73. 
free; disappointing vs. rewarding; brings outhest 
vs. doesn’t bring out best 


2. Difficulty falling asleep or staying asleep 
3. How often nervous or fidgety? 


C. Job satisfaction 
1. Recommend job to friend; take job again; prczably 
will look for new job; job measures up to eary 
wants; overall satisfaction 


2. "When thinking of job | feel”: down or blue; t ~ed; 
restless; it is easy to accomplish; mind is car; 
hopeful; it is easy to make decisions; irrita3; 
enjoy the things | used to; useful 


D. Life satisfaction 


1. How happy are you these days? 
2. How satisfying is your life? 
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Sweden 
A. Decision latitude 


1. intellectual discretion 


a. Skill level (in years of trair/educ.) required 


b.Repetitious or monotonous work 


2. Expert rating of skill level required 


B. Job demands 


B. 


a. Hectic job 
b.Psychologically demanding job 


Exhaustion (past two weeks) 

1. Difficulty getting going in morning 
2. Continually tired during day 

3. Completely exhausted in evening 
Depression (past year) 

1. How often depressed? 

2. How often sleeping problems? 


3. How often nervous, worried, anxious? 


. Pill consumption (past two weeks) 


1. Sleep inducing pills or drugs 
2. Tranquilizers 


. Sick days 
Days of sickness during year previous to survey 
as reported to national sick payment insurance 


authorities. 


Scale Construction Parameters 


independent Variables 

United States 

A. Job-decision latitude 
Additive scale (A1 a-d, A2 a-d} 
Quartiles used in Tables 2 and3 


B. Job demands 
Additive scale (B a-g) 
Quartiles used in Tables 2 and 3 


Dependent Variables 
A. Exhaustion 
Additive scale (A1, A2) 


Sweden 

A. Job decision latitude 
Guttman scale (A1 a, b 
Six-level scale 


B. Job demands 
Guttman scale (B a, b) 


A. Exhaustion 
Additive scale (A1, A2, A3) 


Scale is dichotomized: 1 if any severe symptom Scale is dichotomized: 1 if any symptom 


B. Depression 
Additive scale (B1, B2, B3) 


B. Depression 
Additive scale (B1, B2, B3) 


Scala is dichotomized: 1 if any severe symptom Scale is dichotomized: 1 if any symptom 


1. B1=Additive scale (B1 a-)) 


Scale is dichotomized: 1 if two or more severe 


symptoms 


C. Job dissatisfaction 
Additive scale (C1, C2) 


Scale is dichotomized: 1 if any symptom 


1. C1=Additive scale (C1 a-e) 


C. Pill consumption 
Additive scale (C1, C2) 
Scale is dichotomized: 1 if any symptom 


Scale is dichotomized: 1 if two or more severe 


symptoms 
2. C2=Additive scale (C2 a-i) 


_ Seale is dichotomized: 1 if two or more severe 


symptoms + 


D. Life dissatisfaction 
Additive scale (D1, D2) 


D. Sick days 
Scale is dichotomized: 1 if 5 days or more 


Scale is dichotomized: 1 if any severe symptom 


APPENDIX B: INTERACTION FORMULATIONS 
A. Absolute Value of the Discrepancy Interaction 


Job Strain= |Demands—Decision Latitude+c| 

In this formulation job strain is determined by the absolute value of the 
discrepancy between job demands and job decision latitude. Use of the 
absolute value term avoids the problern of multicolinearity that would 
otherwise occur for the “relative excess” interaction. In order to retain 
some of the original implications of the relative excess interaction (strain 
equals the excess of demands over decision latitude) we include a con- 
stant term that places three quarters of the sample in the category 
where too many demands make the absolute value expression positive, 
and one quarter in the category where an excess of decision latitude 
makes the expression positive. A value of the constant of 1.5 was 
empirically selected to accomplish this. 


. Composite Strain and Activity Level Interaction 


Dissatisfaction=[{(Demands—mean)— (Decision Latitude— mean) P 
—[(Demands~—mean)+ (Decision Latitude—mean)P 
For such global dependent measures such as job dissatisfaction, both 
job strain effects and job activity level effects should be considered. In 
this formulation, dissatisfaction increases monotonically as strain in- 
creases (formulated as a simple difference between demands and deci- 
sion latitude), and increases monotonically as activity level decreases 
{formulated as the sum of demands and decision latitude). In order to 
emphasize the theoretically predicted variation in relation to the axes of 
“discrepancy” and “congruency” an exponent greater than one must be 
chosen (it must also be an odd power to retain monotonicity), and thus 
the cube is selected. The zero points for these exponential functions are 
simply the mean values of the independent variables. 
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Letter to the Editor 


RELIABILITY OR VALIDITY? 


A comment on “Characteristics of Departments, Posi- 
tions, and Individuals: Contexts for Attitudes and 
Behavior’ by Denise M. Rousseau 


Denise M. Rousseau’s article in the December 1978 issue 
illustrates a common tendency to pursue reliability at the 
expense of validity; to describe the statistical methods used 
but not to examine the meaningfulness of what is being 
measured. This strongly developed tradition in American 
work continues despite eloquent protests to the contrary, for 
example, McCall and Lombardo’s (1978) book on a confer- 
ence reviewing the limitations of the immense amount of 
research on leadership. 


An assumption has been made in a number of the American 
psychological studies of managerial job characteristics, in- 
cluding the one by Professor Rousseau, that asking peopie 
about the characteristics of their jobs provides objective evi- 
dence of job characteristics. She writes: 


The relation of individual and organizational factors to attitudes and 
behavior, after job characteristics are controlled for, has received less 
attention [my italics]. 


Various features of the managerial jobs studied were 
claimed to be measures, for example: 


a six-item scale developed by the author measured coordination [my 
italics]. The “measures” on this scale included such items as: 


“In my work group, people use work time efficiently by planning 
and coordinating their efforts.” 


Such a statement would, probably, tell more about the per- 
son-than the situation. It is also full of ambiguities. What, 
for example, is meant by ‘use work time efficiently”? What 
are the different ways in which that might be understood? 
What “planning” means to one person is different from its 
interpretation by another. No attempt was made in this nor 
in similar studies to test what such statements mean to 
different people. All the research that | have done with 
managers (Stewart, 1976a, 1976b) shows the wide variety 
of meanings that they attach to words used in management 
such as “planning” even when given definitions. 


Taber, Beehr, and Walsh (1978) did study the relationship 
between the objective properties of blue-collar jobs and their 
subjective description by job incumbents, though such 
statistical comparisons do not explain the different reasons 
for imperfect relationships. It is harder to study the relation- 
ship for managers’ jobs because of their great complexity 
and ambiguity. But it is possible to make some test of valid- 
ity by comparing answers by different people in similar jobs. 
it is also possible to explore the different meanings attached 
to the same question. A brief discussion of such testing is 
given in Stewart (1976a, App. 4). The testing of validity for 
the research reported in that book showed that many ques- 
tions that look as if they could produce objective answers, 
tell more about how an individual does his job, and how he 
perceives it, than about the job itself. 


Please, may we have a greater interest, in future research in 
managerial jobs, in recognizing, and seeking to validate one’s 
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assump: ons rather than in measuring subjective reports, un- 
less tha . is the purpose of the study. 


Roseme-y G. Stewart 


Fellow i1 Organizatioral Behaviour 
Oxford entre for Management Studies 


Oxford @X1 5NY England. 
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REPLY BO “RELIABILITY OR VALIDITY?” 


| agree wholeheartedly with Ms. Stewart's criticism of re- 
search uing perceptions as objective descriptions of jobs. 
This critizism can be extended to many areas of organiza- 
tional res2arch, from supervisory style to structure, where 
percepttal measures are the mainstay. Obviously, we aren’t 
about to abandon perceptual measures, for even expert rat- 
ings of icDs are perceptual. Yet, research in experimental 
social ps~chology indicates that in many ways people may 
not actue ly know what they experience (Nisbett and Wilson, 
1977). Te lift a phrase from Nisbett and Wilson, we may be 
asking respondents to tell us more than they can really 
know abzut their own cognition. To further complicate the 
problem, the objective/subjective dichotomy is questionable. 
With the spector of Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty 
(where Ey measuring something we change it) pursuing the 
psychorretrician, we might conclude that the objective be- 
comes subjective in the act of measurement. 


Then, wiat is the role of perceptual data in organizational 
research= If we are interested in what the person actually 
encounte’s on the job, a thorough analysis may provide the 
most accurate information. However, if we are interested in 
the indivoual’s experience, perceptual measures may be the 
closest v= can come to measuring the unmeasurablie. But 
to evalua the extent to which perceptual measures reflect 
some “real” situational characteristics (the validity to which 
Professa- Stewart refers), situational characteristics must be 
assessec independent y of the job incumbent's perceptions. 
One purcose of my study was to evaluate the role of job 
percepticns in the situational characteristic — response rela- 
tionship, svhere situational characteristics are assessed in- 
depende ttly of job perceptions. | think that perceptual mea- 
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sures are useful and necessary in such research to tap to 
some degree how the person experiences the job. How- 
ever, as descriptors of situational characteristics, perceptual 
measures just cannot stand alone. 


Denise M. Rousseau 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Study Director, Organizational Behavior Program 
The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
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TO ASQ SUBSCRIBERS 


If you are moving or have a question about your subscrip- 

tion, please enclose a recent mailing label with your corre- 

spondence. Changes of address require six weeks’ advance 
notice to ensure that your issues will arrive at your new ad- 
dress on schedule. We will try to resolve other subscription 
problems as early as possible: having your mailing label speeds 
up this process. 


Thanks for your help in running the subscription office more 
smoothly! 


Killara Burn 
Business Manager 


RESEARCHERS SOUGHT 


Members of the International Institute of Management (IIM), 
science Centre-Berlin, are seeking researchers engaged in 
organizational research on unemployment. Their intent is to 
broaden contact with other research centers, particularly in 
Europe, with a possibility of establishing a permanent work 
group under the auspices of EGOS. For further details, con- 
tact Dr. Benny Hjern, IIM, Platz der Luftbriicke, 1-3, D~1000 
Berlin 42, West Germany. 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS AVAILABLE 


Fulbright awards for university teaching and advanced re- 
search ebroad are available to the following countries, with 
specialties noted in parentheses: France (management 
research), Gabon (management), Hong Kong (management 
research and development research), India (personnel man- 
agement, industrial relations, and/or operations research), 
israel (industrial management), Jordan (administrative 
sciences), Lesotho (management), Nigeria (personnel and 
industrial relations), Pakistan (business and/or public adminis- 


_tration), and Portugal (management of public enterprises). 


For more detailed information, write the Council for Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scholars, Dept. N, 11 Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20035. 
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Industry and Inequality: The Achievement Principle in 
Work and Social Status. 
Klaus Offe. New York: Saint Martin’s, 1977. 158 pp. $18.95. 


This book, which follows a British edition published in 1976, 
is the American edition of the thesis which Offe submitted 
at the University of Frankfurt, under the title Leistungs- 
Prinzip und Industrielle Arbeit. First and foremost it is a bril- 
liant demonstration of the intellectual powers of a writer 
who is now recognized as one of the leading figures in 
German sociology. The ideas put forward in this book de- 
serve to be examined and discussed for their own sake; but, 
In addition, it has to be said that this text, written exactly 

ten years ago, already menits attention from a historical point 
of view. So, after bnefly outlining Offe’s central idea and 
recommending his book to the readers of this journal, | shall 
try to make a critical examination of the theoretical concerns 
which run through the work, and are characteristic of the 
period in which it was written. 


Offe starts out from the central proposition that industnal 
societies are dominated by an ideology of “achievement,” in 
other words, by the idea that an individual's status should 
be determined by his “performance.” This ideology appears 
at all levels of the construction of social reality, from the 
high value attached to work and output to organizational 
principles such as wage incentives systems and the sup- 
posedly scientific methods on which they are based. But 
the essential thing to realize is that it is indeed an ideology, 
since this representation of society would only be valid if 
two conditions were fulfilled: if all activities could be placed 
on a single, continuous scale, and if there were experts 
capable of deciding each person's place on the scale. Offe 
identifies two types of work organization — “‘task- 
continuous status organization and task-discontinuous or- 
ganization” — and asserts that the second form is becoming 
increasingly predominant. In particular, modem organizations 
manifest a growing separation between hierarchical position 
and the functional content of a job. As a result, this ideol- 
ogy, which does not have the function of describing reality, 
can only have two possible roles. The first is to justify the 
social order, and the second, which is of growing impor- 
tance, is to repress the demands and protests which chal- 
lenge the hierarchical scales and the role of the experts 
who are supposed to situate individuals on these scales in 
an objective way. This leads Offe, in turn, to the even more 
fundamental criticism that this system of justifying the es- 
tablished social order is rapidly growing weak and no longer 
satisfies the need for legitimation of that order. He presents 
a number of proofs to show the weakening of the ideology 
of “achievement.” In the first place, as Galbraith has 
shown, in advanced industrial societies the initiative is in- 
creasingly in the hands of anonymous decision-making 
centres; the free play of market forces is increasingly re- 
stricted by administrative measures by the state; more gen- 
erally, a growing proportion of the population is no longer 
defined by its role in production, in particular, young people 
undergoing education and old people in retirement, i.e., 
those who are provided with an income that has no direct 
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relation to production. Industral societies are consequently 
undergoing a severe crisis of legitimation, which finds ex- 
pression in particular in social movements that reject the 
values of work and the related social hierarchy. 


All these ideas are argued and meticulously illustrated with 
copious reference to writings on industrial sociology, espe- 
cially from American and German sources. The theoretical 
framework in which Offe is operating could be described as 
a general functionalism which applies concepts from 
Parsonian structural functionalism and others derived from 
Marxism as reinterpreted by the Frankfurt school, which 
considers society primarily as a social and ideological system 
having its principles of coherence and social and cultural 
integration but entering into contradiction with material 
transformations. 


Rather than discussing particular points in the argument, it is 
therefore preferable to look at Offe’s starting-point. This is 
clearly the assertion that there is an ideology that justifies 
the social order, a dominant ideology which can be centrally 
defined in terms of the Leistung (achievement) principle. Is 
this idea to be accepted? Or is it not rather a very particular 
representation, produced by certain observers at a very par- 
ticular moment, which therefore constitutes the ideology of 
a very particular social category and which, like all ideologies, 
has only a very limited capacity to give an exact description 
of reality? Behind the ideology of achievement, it seems 
possible to distinguish at least three different meanings. 


First of all, what is called an ideology constitutes a cultural 
theme which is indeed fundamental. The theme is that of 
the production and definition of society by the action of man 
on nature, a simultaneously creative and destructive action, 
as Schumpeter put it. This civilization of production, produc- 
tivity, and work is not defined directly in social terms. We 
have here a genuine cultural orientation, whereas the idea 
of “achievement,” as Offe has seen very clearly, is insepa- 
rable from a form of society, i.e., fram systems of social 
relations of production. 


Labor organization is indeed based on the notion of output in 
industnal society, but this does not constitute a cultural 
ideology, an overall representation of society. It is an ideol- 
ogy in the sense of an image serving particular social inter- 
ests. What is specific to industrial society is that social dom- 
ination is in the hands of those who have the capacity to 
transform the conditions of manual work by subjecting the 
workers to new, authoritarian forms of division of labor, with 
or without the intervention of machines. In this sense, the 
idea of the organization of labor is at the very heart of 
industrial society. Saint-Simon, one of the first ideologists of 
industrialization, founded a journal called L’organisateur; 
Marx, following Ure, opened Das Kapital with a description 
of factory work; and at the end of the century, F. W. Taylor 
gave the most influential ideological formulation of industnal 
society when he wrote about “scientific management.” In 
short, the “achievement” principle is here the direct ideolog- 
ical expression of the manager's” domination over the 
“worker,” in any industrial society, whether ownership is 
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private, as in a so-called capitalist society, or public, as ina 
so-called socialist society. 


The idea of “achievement” takes on a third major meaning 
to the extent that it is indeed associated with capitalism and 
the market economy. 


However, there is no direct, necessary relation between 
these three aspects of an industrial society — between its 
cultural field, its mode of social domination, in other words, 
its class relations, and the capitalist type of ownership. It 
must not be forgotten that the first classic descriptions of 
industrial society, especially that of Marx, were made at a 
time when there was only one type of industnal society, the 
British, and to a lesser extent the Western European 
societies which were following in its path at some distance. 
This means that the separation between the social relations 
specific to industrial society and the type of ownership 
characteristic of capitalist societies, which is now self- 
evident, could not then be conceived of. By contrast, at the 
present time, when there is such a multiplicity of types and 
regimes of industrialization, we are obliged to separate these 
different aspects of industrial societies. They have to be 
situated, respectively, at the level of culture, of class rela- 
tions, and of ownership, or more precisely, the nature of the 
social group which directs the process of industnalization. 


Each of these elements in the complex image of industrial 
societies is declining in a particular way. This is seen most 
clearly in the fact that within capitalist societies themselves 
there is an increasing state intervention, largely due to union 
pressure and industrial conflicts. As a result, such societies 
are now defined as much by their state redistribution 

sector as by their private production sector, since in most of 
Western Europe the state now redistributes almost half of 
the national income. Furthermore, and more crucially, social 
domination is changing. It is no longer carried out, as in 
industnal society, at the level of the organization of collec- 
tive work, but at the level of the overall management of the 
firm and is manifested in the capacity to decide on the 
production of new products or to manage complex informa- 
tion and communication systems, This means that the em- 
phasis on output is losing its significance compared with the 
emphasis on good communication or on the creativity of the 
organization itself. This transformation extends even to the 
cultural field, where it has gathered momentum since the 
end of the period of great economic expansion and includes 
such diverse works, in the areas of politics and ideology, as 
those of the Rome Club and Ivan Illich. The image of a 
human society conquering nature is now counterposed to 
the image of a society managing the relationships and 
equilibria within itself and within the larger natural environ- 
ment of which it is a part. 


This whole set of phenomena of decline, and especially the . 
decline of the labor movement, in association with the 
highly-developed institutionalization of industrial conflicts, is 
what explains why overt social conflicts conducted by the 
main actors themselves have been replaced by the image of 
an industrial society defined more by its ideology than by its 
social relations. 
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As his translator, James Wickham, rightly observes, Offe 
here belongs to the same current of thought as the Struc- 
turalist Marxists headed by Louis Althusser. By a strange 
reversal within Marxist thought, ideology takes precedence 
over clas relations and more emphasis is placed on the 
contradiction between the productive forces and the social 
relations of production than on the social conflict between 
the classes themselves. This conception is surely linked to a 
quite specific historica situation, in which a triumphant in- 
dustrial society seems no longer to be threatened by its 
social adwersaries but only capable of basing overtaken by the 
developr ent of ideas or of material forces. 


A few years after this -hesis was written, the capitalist eco- 
nomic system entered a state of crisis, most visibly after 
1971, with the dollar crisis, and spectacularly so after the 
sharp inc-ease in the price of oil. From that moment, purely 
ideological and critical analysis of industrial society surely 
has to begin to make way for the emergence of new social 
conflicts and also for forces of cultural innovation which 
speed up the supersession of the values of industrial soci- 
ety. But =s soon as social conflicts reappear, it ceases to be 
useful tc define a sociaty in terms of ideology. It is neces- 
sary to taxe a new look at the productive forces and to 
restore tc social struggles over class relations the Impor- 
tance th=y had at the ime when industnal society was still 
being fo-ned, even if zhe ideas best suited to analyzing it 
had not æt gained acceptance in intellectual circles. 


Offe's bzok does not give an account of these transforma- 
tions, and in particular, fails to do so at a point which is 
essentia to his argum=nt. At the very beginning of the 
book, O--e asserts thet modern industry is increasingly mov- 
ing front continuous tc discontinuous systems of hierarchical 
division. ft is not certain that this is the case. On the con- 
trary, it may be thouglt that the large administration organi- 
zations it which jobs zre defined by a certain level of par- 
ticipation in the centra decision-making and information- 
handling capacity mak=3 greater use of continuous status- 
making systems than zhe industrial firms of the previous 
century, which were always characterized by fairly direct 
encount=rs between tne producer and the representative of 
the capizal-owner, whather clerk or foreman. This is why 
large medem organizazions attach so much importance to 
Career p ans and class fications which are based on a con- 
tinuity rerely seen in the period when the different trades, 
and even the oppcsition between skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, or c-aftsmen and aborers, played a central role. 


The ideccogy of achievement is not disappearing, and will 
not disapoear in favor of systems of reward based, as Offe 
reasonably hopes, on zhe nature of the needs satisfied by 
the job. The principle takes new, more meritocratic forms, 
but does not disappear. It simply adapts itself to the new 
forms o7 class dominetion that are developing in post- 
industriel societies. W2 therefore have to seek the nature of 
a societ~ not in its ideologies but in its basic social conflicts. 
This is t-e main trans-ormation that has taken place be- 
tween te period, still so close and yet already remote, in 
which irdustrial society lived through its crisis at a theoreti- 
cal level without yat experiencing it practically, and the pres- 
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ent situation, in which we are expenencing both a general 
crisis of industrial societies and also the first manifestations 
of cultural creation and social conflicts characteristic of a 
new type of society. 


Alain Touraine 

Director, Centre d’Etude des Mouvements Sociaux 
54, blvd. Raspail 

75270 Paris Cedex 06, France 


Organizations and Environments. . 
Howard E. Aldrich. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1979. 384 pp. $14.95. 


This book merits serious consideration and, one hopes, is 
likely to stimulate some constructive debate among organiza- 
tional theorists. With that preface in mind, | will try to sum- 
marize the major themes of the book, and to offer a 

critique. 


MAJOR THEMES 


Aldrich sets out to explain the process underlying changes in 
organizations using Campbell's (1969) population ecology, or 
natural selection, model. This model has its roots in the 
theory of biological evolution as proposed by Reform Dar- 
winists who argue that while there is a relative element of 
strategic choice or control over changes in social systems, 
most sources of change are intractable to human manipula- 
tion and are a result of “natural” external conditions in the 
environment. 


As applied to organizations, the natural selection model at- 
tempts to explain changes in organizational forms by focus- 
ing on the nature and distribution of resources in organiza- 
tions’ environments. Organizational forms are specific con- 
figurations of goals, boundaries, and activities. Six dimen- 
sions are used to describe the distribution of resources in 
the environment: capacity, homogeneity-heterogeneity, 
stability-instability, concentration-dispersion, domain 
consensus-dissensus, and degree of turbulence. Various 
combinations of these dimensions and other constraints 
constitute environmental niches for a given set of organiza- 
tions. The basic propositions in the population ecology 
model are that (1) a natural selection process goes on in the 
environment which determines the structural forms of or- 
ganizations and (2) that organizational forms must either fit 
their environmental niches or they fail. The process of natu- 
ral selection means that organizations move toward a better 
fit with their environments over time. 


This movement toward a better fit is examined in three 
stages: variation, selection, and retention. Vanation gener- 
ates the raw materials from which environmental selection 
is made; retention mechanisms preserve the selected form. 


The first stage in the natural selection process is the occur- 
rence of variations in organizational forms for whatever rea- 
son: planned, systematic, or random. Variations may occur 
either (1) between organizations by the creation of new or- 
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ganizaticns or the transfer of existing organizations to new 
owners, ‘2) within differentiated organizations through tum- 
over in embers, leadership roles, and structural modifica- 
tions of =ertain organizational units, or {3) over time in the 
culminaton of planned changes, random errors, or leaming 
in the pe-formance of organizational roles and activities. The 
general zninciple is that the greater the number of alterna- 
tives in fhe population the more the opportunities for organi- 
zational rms to fit their environmental niches. 


The secznd stage in the population ecology model is the 
operatio- of extemal environmental pressures that select or 
eliminat= certain types of vanations in organizational forms. 
Three ki-ds of environmental selection are discussed: (1) 
selective survival or elimination of entire organizations, par- 
ticularly chose that are small and not protected by govern- 
mental regulation, (2) selective diffusion or imitation of suc- 
cessful Mnovations in structures or activities across organiza- 
tions in a population, and (3) continuation of successful ac- 
tivities tat are happened upon in the normal course of vari- 
ations ir their performance over time. In addition to these 
external environmental pressures, two types of internal 
selectors are presented. First, there are pressures within 
organizations (e.g., self-reinforcing, in-group communica- 
tions) that move them in the direction of internal compatibil- 
ity, independently of increased environmental changes. Sec- 
ond, thee are pressures to continue to use past external 
criteria tnat were once selected because they fit the context 
an orgarization found itself in but have become irrelevant to 
the currant situation. 


Aldrich points out that a critical difference between the nat- 
ural selection model and rational models of planned organiza- 
tional cange lies in the importance of environmental selec- 
tion rela ve to intraorganizational factors. While he admits 
the poss bility of strategic choices, Aldrich argues that such 
choices are seldom made and are severely limited by the 
environr ent in three ways. First, while new environmental 
niches ray be selected occasionally by organizational deci- 
sion mazars, there are significant constraints on this selec- 
tion because potential niches may be excluded by law, fund- 
ing restr=tions, or other barriers to entry. Second, for most 
organizzions there are severe limits on the power of organi- 
zations © influence their environments; only a small minority 
of the lagest organizations or those politically well con- 
nected bave any power to strategically influence their envi- 
ronmenss. Third, perceptions of organizational decision mak- 
ers of emvironmental realities tend to be distorted by social 
and cultural factors. As a result, occasions for non-routine or 
critical Gacisions often pass unrecognized, and there are sel- 
dom att=mpts to make truly strategic choices. The argument 
is not that strategic choice is impossible, but rather that en- 
vironmental pressures severely constrain the potential for 
organizSonal decision makers to either change their en- 
vironmental niche or their organizational form. 


The thir= stage of the natural selection process is the opera- 
tion of imternal and external organizational mechanisms for 
retaininc the variations that have been selected. Analogous 
to the c~romosome-gene system in organic evolution, Al- 
drich suzgests there are a variety of mechanisms in social 
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systems for preserving, duplicating, or retaining those or- 
ganizational forms and behaviors that are selected. External 
pressures for retaining a given form include all the environ- 
mental forces that originally selected the form: economic, 
social, and political pressures; the mass media and shared 
information-processing systems; and the institutionalization 
of values and knowledge transmitted by primary groups and 
educational, religious, and other socializing organizations. In 
addition, characteristics of bureaucracy, recruitment and 
socialization of new organizational members, and continuity 
in leadership are important retention mechanisms within the 
organization for preserving selected structural forms and 
activities. 


Aldrich concludes that the natural selection model is and 
may be applied to any situation where the three stages are 
present. He marshals an impressive and eclectic body of 
historical evidence in support of his assertion that when the 
three conditions of the model are met, changes in organiza- 
tional forms toward better fits with their environments are 
“inevitable.” A “better fit” does not mean that there is only 
one fit — selection is a matter of relative superiority over 
other forms (p. 35). 


Major chapters in the book use the environmental variation, 
selection, and retention stages to explain: (1) differential 
Survival and success of organizations with similar objectives 
and comparable products or services, (2) historic waves in 
the creation of different types of organizations, (3) major 
transformations in organizational forms from those com- 
pletely unforeseen at the time of thair creation, as well as 
(4) various strategies that organizations use to cope with 
their environments. These strategies include mergers, joint 
ventures, the creation of boundary-spanning roles, and cop- 
ing with external dependencies through interorganizational 
relations and networks. 


CRITIQUE 


Overall, the book is quite effective in orienting the reader to: 
(1) the importance of the constraining effects of the envi- 
ronment on organization design, (2) the role of random 
chance, luck, and unplanned events in a theory or organiza- 
tion change, and (3) the natural selection of population 
ecology model as an alternative perspective to intemally con- 
troled models for explaining organizational change. However, 
| interpret the book as a preliminary statement which re- 
quires considerably more systematic and operational theory 
building. Several basic concepts in the population ecology 
model are not clearly defined, tncluding organizational forms, 
environmental niches, and environmental selection criteria. In 
addition, | have basic problems with the analogies drawn 
between biological organisms and social organizations. As a 
result, | end up with the following questions, concerns, and 
points of debate about this book. 


1. What is fit? Central to the population ecology model (as 
well as to contingency theories in general) is the proposition 
that organizational forms must fit their environmental niches 
if they are to survive. There are at least four different con- 
ceptual meanings of ‘fit’ in this proposition, each of which 
significantly alters the essence of the theory. 
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A good description of hierarchical and 
concatenated types of theorles is avall- 
able in Kaplan (1964: 298-299). 
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First, ore could interpret the proposition to mean that 
charactesistics of snvironmental niches and organizational 
forms must be joined together in a particular configuration to 
achieve-completeness in a description of a social system — 
like pieces of a puzzle must be put together in certain ways 
to obtain a complete image. Here, no direct causation is 
implied =mong organization environment and structure, and a 
conceptual explanation of “fit” is found in a hierarchical 
theory cr the wholistic nature of an open social system. 
That is, neither envircnmental nor organizational structure 
has meaning unless they are joined together in particular 
ways ta descnbe the broader phenomenon of an organiza- 
tion as <1 open system. 


Second, one can interpret ‘‘fit’’ to be an interaction effect of 
organize ional environment and structure on organizational 
survival — like the interaction of sun, rain, and soil nutrients 
on crop ~ields. Here again, no causation is implied between 
organize ion environment and structure, and an explanation 
of fit is Pund in a concatenated" theory on the processes of 
covanatons among the factors that produce organizational 
survival or effectiveness. 


A third meaning of ‘‘fit’’ is that the structure of an organiza- 
tion must adapt to the characteristics of its environment if it 
is to Survive or be effactive. In other words, the environ- 
ment ofan organization causes structure with the expecta- 
tion thaz this relationship holds only for those organizations 
which gurvive. Unlike the first two meanings which search 
for a co-ceptual explanation of fit, this “fit” is either an 
unqueswoned axicm or an inductive generalization in a causal 
model tat asserts that organizational environment deter- 
mines Swucture because effective or surviving organizations 
adopt s--uctures that fit their environmental niches relatively 
better t-an those that do not survive. To avoid a tautology, 
the proposition implicitly reduces to the hypothesis that or- 
ganizati=nal survival or effectiveness moderates the relation- 
ship be-veen environment and structure. 


Finally, fit” between organizational environment and struc- 
ture ma, simply be a spurious result of a third set of factors 
that exp ain the observed covariations among environment 
and structure. However, since this third set of factors has 

not yet zeen thought of or remains unmeasured, one is 
relegated to either naively hoping that organization- 
environment relationships are not spurious, or lead a frustrat- 
ing life <f having its over “fit.” The naivete of this hope is 
substard@ally reduced as the conceptual strength of the 
theory F creases. : 


Aldrich =ppears to use the third definition of fit because (1) 
he take= the conceptual basis of ‘fit’ for granted and (2) 
there isa clear deterministic theme throughout the book 
that en” ronment causes structure if the organization is to 
survive. in addition, a tendency to jump from propositions to 
historica data without carefully presenting the reasons for 
the procositions (particularly those on the creation of organi- 
zations) eads me to question if the connections drawn be- 
tween environmental circumstances and organizational forms 
are spu~ous results. After all, any bright individual when 
presented with a set of data can interpret them consistent 
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with his or her bias (or model). The problem is not over- 
come by eliminating one’s biases, but rather to make one’s 
biases explicit and to carefully provide a conceptual basis for 
them. 


Relative to other organizational theorists who incorporate 
the concept of “fit,” “congruence,” or “contingency” in 
their work, Aldrich’s treatment of fit is clearly a cut above 
the average in depth and complexity. However, as my dis- 
cussion implies, considerably more theoretical work is 
needed to incorporate ‘‘fit’’ into a theory of organizations. In 
particular, since Aldrich intends to develop a truly open- 
system perspective of organization, further development of 
the concept of “fit” along the lines of the first definition is 
suggested as an important next step. 


2. Balance between strategic choice and environmental 
determinism. In the introduction Aldrich calls for a balanced 
viewpoint between the importance of environmental con- 
straints and individual choice in shaping organizational struc- 
tures and processes. However, the remainder of the book 
develops a one-sided argument that it is the environment, 
not internal leadership or participation in decision making, 
that is the driving force underlying organizational change. 
The reason given is that environmental constraints virtually 
eliminate the possibility of leaders to make strategic 
choices. Furthermore, Aldrich reviews numerous historical 
examples that indicate the creation or change of organiza- 
tional forms did not occur until variations were present in 
the environment. 


An unanswered question is where did these variations in the 
population come from? If traced further and at a more micro 
level over time, the historical roots of the various organiza- 
tion forms, technologies, and inventions in the population 
inevitably would be found in the many individual choices 
made by entrepreneurs or inventors. After all, are the varia- 
tions that exist in the environment nothing more than the 
aggregated outcomes of past choices and behaviors of 
many individuals, interest groups, and organizations? 


This argument can easily lead to an unproductive chicken- 
or-egg controversy between strategic choice and environ- 
mental determinism. One way to avoid such a debate and to 
construct a more balanced perspective may be to reconcep- 
tualize strategic choice and environmental constraints as two 
separate dimensions, each of which may vary along a 
unique continuum from low to high — rather than as 
polarities on a single scale. Although Aldrich clearly argues 
there is a strong negative relationship between the degrees 
of environmental constraint and strategic decision making, 
there may not be. Strategic decisions need not be autono- 
mous decisions as Aldrich implies they are, particularly if a 
strategic decision is defined as one that has important impli- 
cations on organizational behavior and performance. Indeed, 
as Aldrich suggests, it is hard to imagine a case where a 
strategic choice has been made autonomously or free from 
constraints. However, there are many examples of truly 
strategic choices being made by organizations facing highly 
constraining environments. Witness, for example, the 
strategies chosen by the six major tobacco companies with 
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the anti-smoking campaign (Miles and Cameron, 1978). Fi- 
nally, m=king no decision under certain conditions may be an 
extremey strategic and powerful decision. These examples 
are presented to motivate the possibility that if one 
examines environmental constraints and strategic choice 
along twD separate dimensions, a rich repertoire of qualita- 
tively dierent but equally strategic decision processes may 
be found along the full range of environmental restrictive- 
ness. Environmental constraints need not eliminate strategic 
decisions, only influence the qualitative nature of the 
strategi= decisions. 


3. Are enalogies between biological systems and social 
organizations appropriate? One underlying reason, | be- 
lieve, trat Aldrich overemphasizes environmental deter- 
minism and downplays the role of strategic choice is be- 
cause he is attempting to explain change in social institu- 
tions in terms of biological systems. The population ecology 
model hich Aldrich uses to describe organizational change 
is taken Irom biological ecology. For example, the variation, 
selectior, and retention stages of social systems are consid- 
ered analogous to genetic mutation, survival of the fittest, 
and the-chromosome-gene system, respectively, in organic 
evoluticn. Analogous reasoning can be helpful in understand- 
ing a lesser-known phenomenon from a better-known one if 
there is good reason to believe that the two phenomena 
have erough in common for an explanation of one from the 
other. Lafortunately, Aldrich does not attempt to provide 
such a reason. 


| fear, a= Penrose (1959) has forcefully argued, that to liken 
a social organization to a biological organism and then at- 
tempt ta explain changes in it by reference to the laws of 
growth of biological systems is an ill-founded procedure. 
Penrose argues that this type of analogous reasoning about 
the firm obscures, if ft does not implicitly deny, the fact that 
firms arz social institutions created by people to serve the 
purposes and choices of people. It can be admitted that to 
some extent organizations operate automatically in accord- 
ance with the principles governing the mechanisms con- 
structed (e.g., rules, policies, and hierarchy of authority 
within tre organization and laws, competition, market posi- 
tion in t-e environment). However, to abandon their devel- 
opmentzo the laws of nature (especially genetic structure} 
diverts attention from the importance of human decisions 
and moves. Furthermore, Penrose argues, it diverts atten- 
tion from problems o7 ethics and public policy, and sur- 
rounds zne question of organizational change, creation, and 
transformation with an aura of “naturalness” and even an 
inevitaka ity. 

The ne» question, logically, is whether analogies to the 
biologic! evolution are even needed for explaining organiza- 
tional change. | do not believe they are. The stages of or- 
ganizaticnal change — variation, selection, and retention — 
are not _nique to the biological ecology model. In their re- 
search on the stages of creative decision making and prob- 
lem solvng, Bales and Strodtbeck (1951) identified a number 
of stages that parallel the population ecology model: varia- 
tion (the exploration of alternatives), selection (choosing 
among 3ternatives), and retention (implementing and rein- 
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forcing the choices made). In addition, they and other 
small-group theorists have proceeded to investigate prior 
phases (e.g., problem exploration, external stress, or dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions) which explain why a 
search for alternate variations is undertaken. This literature 
on the stages of decision making and problem solving has 
tended to focus on the internal aspiration levels of decision 
makers as the driving force in explaining decision behavior. 
The macro, externally-directed perspective of Aldrich could 
potentially make a significant contribution to obtaining a bal- 
anced view of the internal and extemal factors influencing 
decision behavior on issues dealing with the creation and 
change of organizational forms and environmental niches. 


The point here is not that Aldrich should adopt analogies 
from small-group literature to explain organizational change. 
Rather, it is to suggest that a straightforward application of 

' Aldrich’s ideas, ignoring his biological analogies, may provide 
the reader many productive and lasting insights on the influ- 
ences of environment on organization design and change. 
These insights alone are by far sufficiently rewarding to 
challenge and stimulate the reader. 


Andrew H. Van de Ven 
Professor 

The Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
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This is a collection of 11 articles on the distnbution, causes, 
and ways of coping with stress in the world of work. Most 
of the articles were written especially for this collection by 
scholars from a wide variety of disciplinary backgrounds, 
mostly in the behavioral sciences. With this in mind, | 
adopted two main criteria for evaluation: (1) the extent to 
which the contributions, individually and as a whole, make a 
reasonable progress toward developing the theoretical base 
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to understand the antecedents — the unfolding process and 
effective coping behavior associated with stress at work — 
and (2) the extent of coverage of empirical research in this 
field. 


The book does not meet the first criterion too well. The first 
chapter, by Kas! — ‘Epidemiological contributions to the 
study of stress” — aptly begins with an optimal model of 
stress at work, presumably a model which should have 
been (but was not) a guide to all other contributors. This 
model has two essenzial ingredients, a definition of stress 
and a common taxoncmy of stressful attributes of work en- 
vironments. Kasl asserts that even these modest aims are 
unworkable, and that they inevitably would lead either to 
vague generalities or rreplicable precise positions or both. 


It is abundantly clear trom this book that the concept of 
“stress at work” has yet to be clarified and its grounds 
delineated. As a collection of essays, the book does not 
point to a convergencs of approaches or views on stress at 
work, but merely documents the divergent conceptions 
which cohabitate an essentially unbounded terntory. Kasl’s 
chapter offers a reasoned argument that McGrath's defini- 
tion of stress at work— a perceived excess of environmen- 
tal demands over an individual's perceived capability to meet 
them, when failure tc meet these demands has important 
perceived consequenses — is currently the most widely ac- 
cepted conceptualization of stress. | agree. However, none 
of the contributors in this volume adheres to it nor is there 
any alternative conception of stress at work which acts as a 
common theoretical thread connecting the different articles. 


Moreover, if a somewhat blatant assertion is permitted, my 
contention is that noteven one out of the probably hun- 
dreds of published studies on the different varieties of 
stress at-work has fu ly implemented in its measurement 
procedures McGrath’s widely accepted conceptualization of 
stress. By “fully implemented” | mean the incorporation, 
within the empirical cefinition of stress, of all three essential 
elements which appear in McGrath's conceptualization: 
perceived demands, perceived capability to meet them, and 
perceived consequences if demands are not met. No 
references are appended to this review to support this 
contention, for empir cal proof of nonexistence is difficult, in 
principle. Should a reader believe he or she can prove my 
assertion false, all he or she needs to do is to provide me 
with a single reference in which stress at work was in fact 
empirically defined according to the McGrath conceptualiza- 
tion. 


| wish to single out two exceptions to the shaky definitional 
and theoretical grounds of this book (and, indeed, of stress 
research in general). The first is McMichael’s chapter on 
personality, behavioral, and situational modifiers of work 
stressors. He considers how and what aspects of Type A 
behavior pattem {i.e., overcommitment to work, competi- 
tiveness, aggressiver ess, time urgency, impatience, and in- 
tense striving for achievement) and of social support (includ- 
ing wife's, peers’ anc superiors’ social support) modify 
either perceptions of or response to stress. McMichael’s 
emphasis on the phenomenon of individual idiosyncratic 
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conditioning of stressor impact has great potential for 
theoretical development in this field. The second exception 
is Van Harrison’s chapter on person-environment fit and job 
stress. It is an excellent theoretical discussion of a basic 
conceptual framework in stress research, combined with 
Supporting data. Van Harrison justifiably makes a cogent plea 
for further development of person-environment fit theory in 
the context of research on stress at work. 


Overall, the book meets my second criterion — amount of 
empirical research — very well. Cooper and Marshall's essay 
on sources of managerial and white-collar stress provides an 
extensive checklist of different kinds of stress at work, with 
relevant evidence for each. in contrast to Kasl, Cooper and 
Marshall adopt the broadest version of the definition of 
stress at work. They define as a possible source of stress 
any person-environment misfit, including both under- and 
over-stimulation of abilities and under- and over-gratification 
of employees’ needs. Stress researchers who opt for this 
definition of stress at work may find this chapter a useful 
complement to Van Harrison's piece. 


Another useful summary of research is Handy’s chapter, 
appropriately titled “The family: Help or hindrance?” Handy 
covers most of the literature on the interplay between 
stress at work and marital adjustment, but from the per- 
spective of the work construct. 


Kasl's chapter is largely a potpourri of literature survey notes 
and critical comments regarding current research of stress at 
work as a predictor of (a) cardiovascular health, (b) mental 
health, and (c) job satisfaction. For each of the three pre- 
dicted variables, Kasl’s summary of available evidence reads 
like the following: ” ... data on the effects of ... (fill in 

any social psychological stress) on... (fill in either (a), (b) or 
(c) above) are suggestive without being conclusive.” One is 
convinced that there is something out there, but it is hard to 
be more precise because of the complexity of possible link- 
ages of stress to each of the three predicted variables. No 
matter how bewildered the reader is by the summary, here 
is a fair warning: The picture only gets much worse when 
major methodological issues are addressed {such as the 
possibility that poor mental health or job dissatisfaction may 
bring about stress perceptions regardless of the "objective" 
environment). Nonetheless, Kasl’s chapter is worthwhile 
reading primarily because of his highly convincing criticism 
of current work in the area (including mine .. . } and be- 
cause it is lucidly written and replete with examples. 


In ‘Dealing with stressors and strain,” a psychotherapist 
(Albert Ellis), a sociotechnical designer (Rognar Johanson), 
and an OD expert specializing in group training (Harold 
Bridges) bring their therapeutic and consultative experiences 
to bear on the issues of how, when, where, and with 
whom to intervene as to alleviate stress. Practitioners and, 
probably more so, professionals with similar areas of spe- 
cialization, may find the detailed descriptions of techniques 
used to combat stress helpful and revealing. | am more in- 
clined to join the skeptical position implied by the editors, in 
their concluding note. They comment on the paradox of a 
relatively pessimistic view of theoretical thinking and empiri- 
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cal resee-ch, as conveyed by the book's first half, coexisting 
with a vigorously growing applied field of consultation and 
therapy, as described n the book’s last half. 


Here is a short list of the who's and the why's of several 
chapters | have chosen to review only briefly: (1) Poulton’s 
long discussion of blue-collar stressors, because it covers 
only objective physical and physiochemical stress (e.g., 
light, ncise, heat, vibration) of the type covered by occupa- 
tional m=dicine or env ronmental physiology. (2) Beech’s 
chapter on learning as the cause and cure for stress in 
which he hypothesizes that the symptoms of stress are 
acquirec -similarly to ozher pieces of learning, which is an 
interesting theoretical insight. However, Beech’s major 
focus seams to be on psychiatric treatment of distressed, 
out-of-vork individuals. (8) Payne's chapter with the title — 
"Epistemology and tha study of stress” — which appears to 
be a misnomer. It should more appropriately be titled “Epis- 
temolocy and the study of behavior.” In the 5 (out of 24) 
pages s—ecifically addressed to stress research, Payne reit- 
erates t-e now familiar pleas for more longitudinal studies, 
field expsriments, ind2pth case studies and evaluation re- 
search, znd for more “ocus on the individual, since stress 
and strain are largely idiographic phenomena. 


| forewa-n readers that, although not explicitly admitted by 
the editcrs, they excluded several categories of stress from 
this volume. First, life events (such as divorce or job mobil- 
ity) or sozial changes e.g., disengagement) are not covered, 
despite the burgeonirg research literature on these types of 
stress. Second and perhaps justifiably, stress before work 
(e.g., at school) or after work (e.g., in retirement) are totally 
exclude from consid3ration. Third, the interplay between 
stress ard strain across different spheres of life is only 
tangent ally discussec. 


Many similar compendia of echo cn vaguely defined yet 
persistent social crobkems such as stress at work introduce 
themselves to readers with ambitious, almost overwhelming 
claims. These claims nay include the assertion that the sub- 
ject has deen theoret cally classified and/or that its frontiers 
of resea-ch have been substantially advanced by the con- 
tributors to that particular compendium. Cooper and Payne 
make n= such extravagant claims. Their modestly stated ob- 
jective — to explore what we know about stress at work on 
the bas s of research— is met quite Well in this neatly 
designed collecticn. 


Overall, zhe essays provide both a good critical review of 
past and current research in the field and clear, detailed 
examinations of some of the more important theoretical and 
methocological issues challenging researchers of stress at 
work. In sum: to paraphrase one of the contributors, this 
book caries the message that the field of stress research is 
growinc in vitality anc importance, but is replete with com- 
peting conceptual definitions and thecretical models — in 
itself a ~ch source of intellectual stressors. 


Arie Shirom 
Associate Professor of Organizational Behavior 
Tel Aviv University, Israel 
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Organizational Surveys: An Internal Assessment of Or- 
ganizational Health. Management Applications Series. 
Randall B. Dunham and Frank J. Smith. Glenview, IL. Scott, 
Foresman, 1979. 179 pp. $7.95 


Ona norsonal note, | found the introduction to this book to 
be particularly timely because of a recent request from one 
of my colleagues at Xerox. He had been transferred to 
another division and as a part of his orientation was asked to 
initiate an organizational survey program. Having no knowl- 
edge of surveys, he asked for help. | made a quick search 

of the literature that revealed no illustration of the step-by- 
step process of administering organizational surveys. . . until 
Dunham and Smith's book. 


This book represents the collaboration of Dunham, an 
academician-consultant, and Smith, the national director of 
organizational surveys for Sears, Roebuck & Company (an 
early proponent of organization-wide, survey-guided devel- 
opment. Their goal is stated twice: In the preface, "to pro- 
vide practicing managers and those aspiring to be managers 
with the expertise necessary to conduct surveys properly 
and to use the results effectively;”’ and in Chapter 1, to 
provide “guidance for organizations contemplating the use 
of surveys... [and] to examine and reduce some of the 
abuses of organizational surveys.” 


The language is straightforward, topics are treated suc- 
cinctly, and one’s comprehension does not depend on ex- 
tensive theoretical preparation in behavioral or mathematical 
sciences. Unfortunately, the references are incomplete and 
somewhat outdated. Only about ten percent of the refer- 
ences appeared during the last 10 years in scholarly journals 
by authors other than Dunham and Smith. 


The first two chapters give the layman an effective introduc- . 
tion to the terminology and theones of satisfaction and 
motivation such as need hierarchy, two-factor theory, equity 
theory, and expectancy theory. 


The third chapter 


examines the major reasons for conducting surveys .. . as a feed- 
back device, diagnostic tool, training technique, and means for im- 
proving communications and job-related attitudes. 


The authors chose to present a rather cursory overview of 
this subject. The most space was dedicated, appropnately, 
to the diagnostic function: 

. . explaining or predicting critical organizational events such as 
tumover, absenteeism, tardiness, union activity, and possibly even 
productivity. 

My first reaction to the section on turnover, absenteeism, 
and tardiness was that the direction and strength of the 
relationship between job satisfaction and these outcomes 
was slightly overstated. Much of the recent literature (Kraut, 
1975; Nicholson, Brown, and Chadwick-Jones, 1976; Wa- 
ters, Roach, and Waters, 1976; Ilgen and Hollenback, 1977; 
Mobley, 1977) suggests that, tn light of the marginal rela- 
tionship found between satisfaction and tumover, the with- 
drawal process should be examined. A-potentially rich 
source of predictive data is available to practitioners if sur- 
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veys are constructed to capture information that charac- 
terizes the process itself. 


Chapters 4 and 5 present specific techniques for developing, 
conducting, administering, and interpreting organizational 
surveys. One of the most important points in the entire 
book is made in Chapter 4: "Professional direction of [sur- 
vey] programs is.essential."’ Perhaps for this reason this 
chapter is relatively brief, preferring to give the reader only a 
taste of the myriad considerations facing an organization 
planning a survey program. Three items require further 
comment: 1) Readers are not given enough encouragement 
or direction — in this or later chapters — in using surveys to 
. focus on specific problem areas. 2) The placement of items 
within a questionnaire may be more critical than implied 

| (Kraut, Wolfson, and Rothenberg, 1975; Bouchard, 1976: 
380-382). 3) The choice of instruments is severely limited, 
with the explanation that many are “available only through 
the services of professional consulting or survey organiza- 
tions.” Given the need for professional direction already 
noted, this should not be an overwhelming obstacle to con- 
sidering other instruments. A useful guide in this regard is 
"Feedback to managers: A comprehensive review of 24 in- 
struments” (Morrison, McCall, and DeVries, 1978.) Additional 
instruments are available or reviewed in the literature. (Lit- 
win and Stringer, 1968; Campbell and Beaty, 1971; House, 
1972; Mecham, Harris, McCormick, and Jeanneret, 1972; 
Schneider, 1972; Hackman and Oldham, 1974; Newman, 
1975; for a review of pre-1968 instruments, refer to Robin- 
son, Athanasiou, and Head, 1969) 


Chapter 5 summarizes what to do once ail those completed 
questionnaires are collected, and is particularly relevant 
whenever lengthy, organization-wide surveys are adminis- 
tered. Feedback to employees receives its due emphasis. - 
However, alternate feedback mechanisms for use in survey 
contexts other than the above, are not discussed (e.g., 
participants-only meetings, individual sessions, form letters). 
The practitioner could also be misled into thinking that pro- 
fessional help is not required to perform the necessary 
Statistical analyses. 


About one-fourth of the book is devoted to appendices. The 
longest, “A guide to non-directive interviewing,” has several 
applications and is very well done. “Instructions for survey 
administration” gives the reader a short, typical introductory 
address (in narrative form) for a group of eager questionnaire 
respondents. The last appendix, with its factor weightings 
and multitrait-multimethod matrix is of little use to most 
practitioners. 


The authors have come very close to meeting their ambiti- 
ous objectives. While “expertise necessary to conduct sur- 
veys” has not been fully provided, a line manager could 
learn much about the survey process and be better prepared 
to oversee the implementation of a survey program by a 
qualified professicnal. (Neither does reading this book totally 
equip the layman to identify what or who a qualified profes- 
sional is, but it can help.) This may be another nit, but the 
book doas not seem to provide much “guidance for organi- 
zations contemplating the use of surveys.” Instead, it pro- 
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Developing an Interdisciplinary Science of Organizations. 
Karlene E. Roberts, Crarles L. Hulin, and Denise M. Rous- 
seau. Sa- Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 171 pp. $13.31. 


Developr-g an Interdisciplinary Science of Organizations is 
designec to improve the current intellectual performance of 
what the authors call the “domain of organizational sci- 
ence.” Trey set a heroic, ambitious task for themselves. 


The boozis really a pe-sonal statement regarding what 
should b= done in the field of organizational science based 
primarily >n the authots’ experiences as researchers and as 
editorial =viewers {Hulin is the Associate Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Acolied Psychology) of both proposed and completed 
research. The authors acknowledge at-the very outset that 
they are discouraged with the present state of knowledge in 
the field of organizational research and theory. This sense of 
discoura=ement, then, is the motive behind offering this 
personal slueprint which is designed to improve the current . 
state of ntellectual pe-formance of the field. 


The outcome is impressive — and reflects a very positive 
trend inceed — in the field of organizational behavior toward 
merging what have historically been segmented into 
paradignsatically pure end substantive areas of scientific in- 
quiry within the field cf organizational behavior. The final 
intellectual mosaic that emerges from this “‘philosophy-of- 
science’ based analyss has considerable potential for im- 
proving ^ne rigor with which both research- and theory- 
building =fforts are cu-rently undertaken. 


The autF ors position tne book very carefully at the outset. 
They stæ that their purpose is to help facilitate the devel- 
opment =f “richly articulated” (p. 13) nomological 
frameworks which are based on empirically established rela- 
tions among vanables that are measured free of conceptual 
and experimental errors. They feel that 


continuec emphasis on rarrower and narrower views of responses 
made by dividuals in organizations, concentrations on individual 
differences to the exclusion of environmental effects, or concentra- 
tion on organizational vanables to the exclusion of individual differ- 
ences or =ocietal variables will generate more precise knowledge 
about inc-3asingly trivial natters (p. 136). 


Such ensphasis on “‘rrore and more about less and less” 
would spall disaster, tyey say, for the future development of 
an integ ative body of scientific knowledge of organizations. 


The mos: important contributions of the book lie in its at- 
temptec integration ot multiple theoretical perspectives and 
in its presentation of é dynamic framework that exp'icitly 
takes “tme” into acccunt (Chapter 3). Chapters 1 through 2 
contain ~1e core of the authors’ assessment of the current 
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diversity in organizational research and theory and the four 
worlds of organizational science. Thay posit that 


organizational science sould not attempt to understand and explain 
organizations or individuals in organizations. Such endeavors are 
beyond our abilities. It is impossible at this time.to understand even 
one individual (p. 6). 


Instead, they propose that organizational researchers can 
and should try to observe, qualify, and explain regularities in 
responses of individuels and groups in organizational con- 
texts. After explaining the meaning of ‘‘regularity,”’ they pro- 
ceed to borrow examrles from the physical sciences in 
order to delineate thei- point that the future endeavor of 
organizational science should be redirected in attempting to 
explain the observed regularities in organizational units, i.e., 
individuals, groups, and organizations. Similarities and differ- 
ences between organizational science and other sciences 
are then carefully established. A strong case is made for the 
current state of the knowledge in the field of organizational 
behavior being in its youth, in a state of flux, and that it is 
developing along a number of-unprogrammed, multidirec- 
tional paths. One is reminded of Kuhn's (1970) classic 
treatment of ‘‘pre-paredigmatic’’ development of scientific 
revolutions that once characterized the physical sciences. 


In Chapter 2, the authors develop this perspective more 
clearly showing the pérallel development of knowledge in 
four multidirectional research avenues (i.e., the industrial- 
organizational paradigm, the human factors paradigm, the 
socia-psychological paradigm, and the sociological paradigm) 
that are currently available to the organizational scientists. To 
illustrate the differencss of these four rather distinct ap- 
proaches, the authors discuss the charactenistics of re- 
search on organizational communication — an area for 
which each of these four paradigms has been employed. 
They note that the paradigms act as “perceptual filters” and 
that strict adherence td such paradigmatic views of the or- 
ganizational world would seriously impair development of 
knowledge. The essertial question posed in this chapter 
was focused on the authors’ optimism of designing future 
research in organizations without the limitations that charac- 
terize present paradigms and without requiring researchers 
to study simultaneously every Individual at all levels in a 
myriad of organizations. A hint was also made at developing 
middle range theones of organizational behavior (see Pinder 
and Moore, 1979, for a detailed discussion) which would not 
be so broad that they lose sight of the organizational seg- 
ment with which the theorist is primarily concerned. 


Chapter 3 presents the essence of the theoretical 
framework which is designed to facilitate more integrative 
research and theory. The basic ideas of the framework are 
essentially borrowed from Lewin’s (1951) statement that 
behavior (B) is a function of a person (P) and his or her 
environment (£). Robe-ts, Hulin, and Rousseau introduce 
some notational changes into this famous statement and 
then proceed to incorporate the notion of dynamic relations 
among variables over tme into a theoretical framework 
which is probably the most notable contribution of the book. 
The- content of this praposed framework is well-argued and 
is well-presented with an appropriate use of examples. It 
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breaks some new ground and should be of considerable 
interest Io the organizational theorist and researcher. Chap- 
ter 3 also contains a provocative discussion on the nature of 
“fuzzy” concepts; however, discussion is not properly inte- 
grated imto the subsequent structure of the book. 


Chapter-} presents a nighly interesting and insightful 
analysis of the aggregation and disaggregation problems in 
the orgenizational literature. There is a lot that could be 
learned yom this chapter and possibly incorporated into 
one’s oun research. However, Roberts, Hulin, and Rousseau 
do not œ ve any definitive solutions for the problems of 
aggregazon or disaggregation except to counsel that one 
should follow certain explicitly developed and sound meth- 
odological guidelines for composition or decomposition while 
aggrega=ng or disaggregating the constructs involved in 
one’s rezearch. This could have been a much better chapter 
had it net been for their ducking the sticky issue of provid- 
ing some rules for composition or decomposition to help the 
bewildes2d researcher. However, the general tenet of the 
discussEn in this chapter is quite relevant to the research in 
areas such as organizational climate, impact of structure and 
technolegy on behavior in organizations, and interorganiza- 
tional reations. At present these areas of organizational in- 
quiry (ariong a host of many other potential areas) are 
strongly mpaired by lack of succinctly defined rules of 
composzion. 


Chapter 5 examines the validity of approaches taken by or- 
ganizatianal researchers in studying two distinct problems in 
organize-ions. The first of these is the problem of selection 
researc 1 which has been the province of decidedly micro- 
level, In=ividual-difference-onented, industrial-organizational 
psycholzgists. The second is the problem of explaining is- 
sues reEted to turnover research from very divergent 
theoret&al orientations. 


One cot d examine the usefulness of this chapter given the 
integrat ~e, dynamic theoretical framework presented earlier 
in the bzok. The content of this section is well-argued and 
should e3rve as an excellent commentary of accomplish- 
ments end pitfalls in these two important areas of organiza- 
tional research. The examination of turnover research from 
the intesactionist viewpoint (pp. 132-135) illustrates well the 
authors insistence on the use of unifying frameworks in 
conducting further research in this area. For both turnover 
and selection research, the authors attempt to point out the 
inconsistencies and problems resulting from the failure of 
researc ters to combine the strengths of both micro- and 
macro-l=vel theories in explaining the complexities of these 
two orgenizational phenomena. However, no concrete solu- 
tions ara proposed or pursued and there are no definitive 
prescridions for conducting better research investigations. 


The sixa and final chapter presents some additional theoriz- 
ing on tne state of research and theory-building efforts in 
the field of organizational science. | was particularly im- 
pressec with their discussion of the respective strengths 
and weaknesses of the Apollonian versus the Dionysian 
models of scientific inquiry. Here they argue for a shift in 
current =mphasis from highly constrained Apollonian re- 
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search models to less constrained Dionysian models. Their 
discussion is best illustrated in the following quotes: 

A break with past traditions and paradigms seems necessary if 
organizational scientists are to continue to have any influence on 
either organizational practice or public policy. Basic research, almost 
by definition, implies ventures from the known into the unknown. 
To the extent that we allow ourselves to become too enmeshed in 
the known, safe, and secure research arsas, perhaps because of a 
fear that our hypotheses will not be verified or we will not be 
funded, ventures into nontraditional, unknown, and unpopular areas 
will not be made {p. 147). 


They go even further in saying that unfortunately some of 
,,. these new approaches have a cyclical nature. Every few years 
our attention moves from one new approach to a different new 
approach under a different (and new) label. All too frequently our 
newest development had been tried and abandoned several years 
before because promised results were honored more in the prom- 
ise than in the keeping. Whatever approach is in vogue, it is nor- 
mally fitted out with more elaborate statistical procedures than 
those preceding it, and results are produced that initially appear to 
justify the use of the new methods. Unfortunately, the next wave 
of research frequently indicates that the clothing of the new em- 
peror is just as transparent as that of the previous one, and in fact 
when we view him without our distorting prisms, we must con- 
clude that he is just as naked as his predecessor was (p. 118). 


One cannot read the book without being impressed with 
such incisive, thoughtful, and provocative remarks about the 
state of the art (and science, perhaps) in the field of organi- 
zational behavior. It is my feeling that this book may trigger 
any one of several responses. One is that there is nothing 
new in this book; it is merely a repackaging of the conven- 
tional wisdom so pervasive in our field and that “everyone 
knows that.” While this may be true, why then don't we 
see reflected in current research and theory development 
"what everyone knows”? Roberts, Hulin, and Rousseau at- 
tempt to provide some answers to this question in terms of 
the scientific and social values of organizational scientists 
and scholars (p. 145). They make some good observations, 
but then there is once again the feeling of “nothing strik- 
ingly new.” 


Nowhere in this otherwise excellent book do the authors 
really grapple theoretically with the question of etiology of 
strategy and technology involved in the “publish or perish” 
game that characterizes much of the theonzing and re- 
search that has occurred in organizational science (see Gor- 
don, Keliman, and Hanie, 1978: 903—904, for an excellent 
discussion on this controversial issue). Nor did | see any 
attempt on the part of the authors to conceive of the disci- 
pline as a social system and to articulate the realistic stan- 
dards for evaluating a field’s rate of progress in the socio- 
political context of generating knowledge within such a so- 
clal system. Cartwright (1979) has recently provided a highly 
thoughtful and incisive commentary of the state of knowl- 
edge in contemporary social psychology from a historical 
perspective. After noting that certain pragmatic advantages 
are to be gained from conceiving of the discipline of social 
psychology as a social system, Cartwright noted that much 
of what has been accomplished has been influenced by 
such things as the policies of funding agencies, the editorial 
practices of journals and publishing houses, and by the 
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moneta-y and symbolic reward system of both the univer- 
sities ard of the discipline of social psychology. Given this 
state of affairs, Cartwright concludes that it would be rela- 
tively futile to upgrade the quality of theory and research by 
attempt 1g to mend the “methodological” ways and 
“theoretical” dogmas of the present group of researchers in 
the fielc of social psychology. Therefore, it follows that fun- 
dament=! improvements in the intellectual performance of 
the fielť will require substantial changes in the reward sys- 
tem of ~ne discipline itself and the way it operates. 
Cartwright’s analyses seem particularly relevant for evaluat- 
ing Dev=loping an Interdisciplinary Science of Organizations. 


Analyticily and theoretically, the book seems to be based 
on a forn of straightforward logic or rationality that is de- 
rived fram an academic-engineering view of the world of 
organizezional science. This view that the future develop- 
ment o- knowledge can be designed and controlled by apply- 
ing ademuate theoretical and methodological vigor within rel- 
atively fre tolerance limits may produce certain desired re- 
sults. However, for the analysis to be complete, the authors 
should ~ave focused on the issues of the sociology of 
knowledge in the sociopolitical context of the emerging so- 
cial sys-em of the science of organizations. My own evalua- 
tion is t~at the single greatest weakness of their approach is 
their fat ure to deal explicitly with these issues — unlike 
Gordon st al. (1978) and Cartwright (1979) — as significant 
mediatcrs and artiters of “what ultimately gets done” in the 
field of organizational science. The unexplored complex is- 
sues of-he sociology of knowledge have typically not been 
the stu~ of academic engineering designed to improve the 
intellectual performance of the field. For organizational sci- 
ence to 10t repeat the past paradigmatic failures, such con- 


-cems n=ed to be addressed. 


However, if one is senously interested in understanding the 
current >robiem of the field of organizational behavior (or 
“organizational science” as Roberts, Hulin, and Rousseau 
call it), this book will at times provoke, stimulate, concern, 
and chellenge. It is clear that no precise set of prescriptions 
emerge, but rather a fresh reassessment and a hard look at 
who we are and what it is that we do. It is in confronting 
this line of inquiry rather than providing any strong prescrip- 
tive suggestions, that this book makes its greatest 
contribt=ion. 


Rabi S. 3hagat 

Assistant Professor of Organizational Behavior 
School Zf Management and Administration 
The Un versity of Texas at Dallas 

RicharcEon, Texas 75080 
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Territorial Potitics in Industrial Nations: 
Sidney Tarrow, Peter J. Katzenstein, and Luigi Graziano, 
editors. New York: Praeger, 1978. 326 pp. $25.00. 


This collection of essays concerns the variable relationship 
between central and local government in industnal nations. 
More specifically, tt treats the interdependence between 
governmental and political structure as a determinant of 
central-local relations. 


In his introduction, Tarrow plays out the historical counter- 
point of territorial politics, that is, politics that revolve around 
the central-loca! governmental relationship. On the one 
hand, the national dominance of functional political conflict, 
the centralization of state and political organization, and cen- 
tral state economic intervention have all increased together. 
. Territorial politics decline at the national level with the declin- 
ing power of parliaments. On the other hand, govemmental 
linkages between central and local governments increase in 
volume, intensity, and variety. Central governments remain 
dependent on localities for implementation of new policies. 
Partisan-related inequities in central allocation to localities 
often remain. New inter-local inequities emerge as central 
governments make spatially specific interventions in pursuit 
of macro-economic objectives. Growth poles, new towns, 
regional plans, development zones — all create locality- 
specific problems and promises. 


if the tendency is to deternitorialize national politics, the rela- 
tionship between central and local governments becomes 
more politicized. Opposition parties use their local electoral 
power to oppose national policy and create local power 
bases as bastions from which to fight for national political 
power. Localities adversely affected by partisan or planning- 
related state interventions politicize their relationship to the 
central government around territorial identities. Those inter- 
ests that are organized out of a highly centralized national 
political arena use the central-local relationship to compen- 
sate for their exclusion at the political center. The cycle is 
complete. The national exclusion of terntorial political organi- 
zation provides the political conditions for the central gov- 
ernment's erosion of local power. Yet the central govern- 
ment’s penetration reanimates territorial political organization 
in the interface between center and locality. 


The substantive essays, by Douglas Ashford ("The limits of 
consensus: The reorganization of British local government 
and the French contrast’), Peter Gourevitch (“Reforming the 
napoleonic state: The creation of regional government in 
France and Italy”), and Sidney Tarrow ("Regional policy, 
ideology, and peripheral defense: The case of Fos-sur-Mer’’} 
concern the creation of new regional units. Many of the 
same problems motivate the creation of new regional units 
equipped with powers formerly reserved to the center 
and/or locality. First, local unit boundaries do not correspond 
to the spatial organization of the regional economy. Second, 
central government intérventions are fragmented along 

_ agency or sectoral lines. Mechanisms to coordinate them on 
a regional basis are often absent. Third, local political pres- 
sures for adjustments in central goverment expenditure al- 
location overburden central administrations. As the spatial 
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articulation of central macro-economic policy and infrastruc- 
tural development becomes increasingly subject to central 
intervention, thess problems assume added significance. 


Each essay stresses the interdependence between central- 
local political and administrative structure. Ashford studies 
the difference between British and French central-local rela- 
tions. In Britain, the historic strength of parliament was as- 
sociated with the early nationalization of partisan conflict and 
centralization of political parties. A strong parliament, attract- 
ing the energies cf all major social forces, provided the polit- 
ical backing for the elaboration and hierarchical implementa- 
tion of local policy by autonomous national ministries. So too 
the early nationalization of political conflict prevented the 
partisan exploitation of central-local relationships and facili- 
tated the emergence of a relatively non-partisan local gov- 
ernment administration. Because of the non-partisan nature 
of local goverment and the centralized nature of political 
parties, local leaders today do not convert local issues into 
national ones, nor do they convert their local positions into 
national political careers. Conversely, national political leaders 
(in part, because local and parliamentary constituencies do 
not coincide) do not use distributive factors to their local 
constituencies as a means to secure parliamentary election. 


The mesh of political and administrative central-local rela- 
tionships has evolved quite differently in France. The French 
parliament has been weak historically and class-related parti- 
san conflicts received national expression relatively late. 
Political parties were not centralized and partisan conflicts 
politicized the locality and its relationship to the central gov- 
ernment. Lacking a nationalized system of partisan control, 
the state developed a centralized, intrusive, but ultimately 
symbiotic connection between prefect and mayor. The 
central-local connection in France is highly politicized, and 
mayors have a large stake in the system as brokers be- 
tween the partisan locality and the central state. Local lead- 
ers are more likely to convert local issues and local office 
into national political power. Conversely, nattonal political 
elites use their position to secure distributive favors for their 
constituencies. 


Ashford then points to the structural strengths and weak- 
nesses of each type of central-local system. In Britain, 
policies are functionally formulated by independent central 
ministries with relatively little partisan conflict. Local gov- 
emments have been spatially and functionally reorganized - 
without difficulty. On the other hand, the British system 
lacks Interministerial coordination. The proliferation of direct 
ministry-locality linkages makes comprehensive planning im- 
possible. Thus budgetary crises have been associated with 
global limits to spending, rather than redirection of public 
investment and spending. In France, policies are centrally 
formulated and channeled to the communes through the 
orefects. While the unitary relationship between prefect and 
mayor provides for some measure of local coordination of 
central interventions, its cooptive and politicized nature 
makes structural changes very difficult. 


Ashford closes this forceful essay by arguing that the de- 
politicization of central-local relationships and the exclusion 
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of local issues from the national arena both protect the 
power of parliament, the centralized structure of the parties, 
and the ability to reach policy consensus at the national 
lavel. Conversely, one might argue that the politicized nature 
of French central-local relations weakens parliament, rein- 
forces decentralized party structures, and impedes par- 
liamentary policy formation. 


Gourevitch’s historical analysis contrasts the eventually suc- 
cessful implementation of regional governments in Italy in 
1970 {regions on a legal par with communes, directly elected 
assemblies) with their emasculation in France in 1969 and 
1972 (regions legally inferior to communes — etablisse- 
ments publics — regional indirectly elected assemblies by 
existent localities). The governing party in Italy, the Christian 
Democrats (DC), used their control over the state to build up 
their party. The DC thus blocked the implementation of the 
1947 constitutional provisions for regions well into the 1960s 
due to the local power of the left. The alliance strategy of 
the DC changed, particularly with its “opening to the left” 
(to the Socialists) in the 1960s. Furthermore, the modernist 
faction within the DC, favoring rationalized administration to 
accompany the growing productive role of the Italian state, 
remained strong. Together these political forces pushed 
through regional reform. In France, the Gaullists had been 
unabie to use their control of the state to build their political 
party. The UDR lacked local roots and the existent parties of 
the right and left were politically dependent on their local 
entrenchment. The Gaullist effort to build regional institu- 
tions, including the failed regionai referendum in 1969, was 
an attempt to undercut the established political forces and 
build a Gaullist political party around modemist social forces. 
The defeat of their regional reform both protected the local 
institutions and those political forces controlling them who 
were opposed to DeGaulle, including the more conservative 
groups in the goveming party. 


Gourevitch indicates a vanety of political factors favoring re- 
gional reform in Italy — the presence of a Catholic center, 
the relative ease of communist-socialist links, etc. One of 
the most striking differences is the strength of the state in 
France versus its weakness in Italy. In France, the decen- 
tralized party structure gave local officials a considerable 
stake as brokers with the central administration. In Italy, the 
weakness of the state made local officials more dependent 
on their party and its power at the center. Consequently, the 
latter had less to lose from administrative reorganization. 


In his case study of Fos-sur-Mer, near Marseille, where the 
French state developed a modem steel complex, Tarrow 
dissects the creation of new regional units outside the exis- 
tent institutional channels linking center and localities. 

The state’s growing role in the reorganization of private capi- 
tal has ramifications for its method of locating public infra- 
structure. Tarrow indicates the imbrication of public and pri- 
vate investment and the emergence of new Structures to 
achieve it. The creation of DATAR (Délégation a la ménage- 
ment du territoire de l'action régionale) in 1963 was a re 
sponse to the failure of the Commisariat du Plan to effect 
regional rationalization of the tight linkages between spend- 
ing ministries and communes. DATAR was legitimated on a 
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regionalist ideology of territorial equity and decentralization 
from Paris. In fact, DATAR’s power was based on its double 
alliance with the spending ministries and the largest corpora- 
tions. Tarrow notes: 


Because of both its administrative strategy and its coziness with 
industry, the DATAR never significantly altered the regional dis- 
equilibria in either public or private investment policy (p. 102). 


DATAR used its power of investment subsidy, tax exemp- 
tion, and investment approval in favor of the Pans region 
and Halte Normandie, the least depressed areas of France. 


Tarrow argues that regionalism was an ideology to legitimate 
central government capitalization of private industry. In Fos- 
sur-Mer, the state-aided private investments were capital in- 
tensive, with low local multipliers, and were not located in 
those areas with the most serious unemployment. The relo- 
cation of a modern steel industry at Fos-sur-Mer had its 
origins in the French state’s strategy to increase productivity 
in the face of rising intra-European competition. The French 
steel industry had been financially, not organizationally, con- 
centrated. It used relatively labor-intensive methods of pro- 
duction. In 1964, the French state made planning agree- 
ments with different economic sectors, providing public 
funds in exchange for restructuration. In the Convention de 
la siderurgie française, the French state provided finance for 
new productive plants in exchange for closures of fewer 
economic plants and further industnal concentration. 


Complementary public investments in multiple communes 
necessary to create a new Steel complex at Fos-sur-Mer 
were directed by DATAR through a new extracommunal 
unit, the Etablissement public d’amenagement (EPA), which 
was controlled by the central state and only advised by the 
communes in whose territory it operated. The integration of 
public investment with new plant construction through a 
new administrative unit was politically motivated. First, the 
ideology of regional planning used by DATAR legitimated the 
state's subsidization of private investment. Tarrow remarks, 


... public funds were being committed to an unprecedented de- 
gree to finance a vast private merger and relocation in steel. Public 
authority was being used to close down plants and liquidate jobs in 
Lorraine, which needed them greatly, in return for fewer jobs 
created at great cost in Provence, which needed them less. If ever 
public investment needed an ideology to justify it, it was here (p. 
107). 

Second, the creation of a new supralocal administrative 
unit, unhinged from existent communes, minimized the 
influence of left-wing communal councils of which Fos- 
sur-Mer was one. While the French state eventually had to 
concede the distributive power to approve construction 
contracts in the industrial zone, land-use decisions remained 
centrally controlled. 


Graziano’s essay ("‘Center-periphery relations and the Italian 
crisis: The problem of clientelism’’) again links the adminis- 
trative and political relationship between central and local 
governments. Graziano explains the dominance of clien- 
telism in the Mezzogiorno, the southern part of Italy, as an 
outcome of the historical class alliances which established 
the Italian nationstate. The risorgimento, or national revolu- 
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tion, involved a northern bourgeois-southern rentier alliance. 
The latter needed /oca!/ political power against the barons 
whose land they had usurped and the peasantry who now 
worked those lands for them. This alliance allowed the ren- 
tier class to suppress the peasantry, and prevented indus- 
trialization and thus the development of a politically orga- 
nized working class. The result was that southern electoral 
support for national political parties, particularly the Sinistra 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, was engineered 
through clientelism. Potential political conflicts were trans- 
formed into personal conflict and undercut through indi- 
vidualized cooptation and distributive factors. The weakness 
of the central state was both cause and consequence of the 
- clientelistic form of central-local linkage in Italy. As a result, 
the institutional boundary between state and party is weak. 
Central-local relations are organized through political parties. 
Thus, relative to France, Italian mayors are much more likely 
to be party members (see Tarrow, 1977). 


One of the interesting implications of Graziano’s analysis is 
the historical interaction between political class alliance, 
state formation, and economic development. The northern 
bourgeois alliance with the southern rentiers froze the 
backward agradan structure. This prevented commercializa- 
tion of agriculture and industnalization, and thereby the polit- 
ical organization of peasantry or working class. The low level 
of economic development and the absence of a.class-based 
opposition party within the south made it possible for clien- 
telism to be the dominant mode of state formation. The 
resulting bloated, unproductive state, In tum, impeded eco- 
nomic development. Given the higher wages, more secure 
jobs, and lower hours in the public, as opposed to the pri- 
vate, sector, a powerful class of state workers emerged 
which has a large stake in the continuity of unproductive - . 
uses of public funds. Thus the partisan cannibalization of the 
state through clientelism is linked both to the pattern of 
class politics which make it possible and to a pattern of 
economic development which it perpetuates. 


Shefter's essay ("Local politics, state legislatures, and the 
urban fiscal crisis: New York City and Boston”) comparing 
the relationship between state and city govemment in Bos- 
ton and New York City is an analytic jewel. Shefter carefully 
constructs the different interfaces of political and govern- 
mental structure in the two cities. Why, he asks, has the 
organization of city representation in the two state legisla- 
tures produced a host of state-mandated, city-financed pro- 
grams in New York, while only incremental distributive 
favors doled out by state legislators in Boston? Why has the 
New York state legislature consistently increased the munic- 
ipal tax authority; while in Massachusetts, the state-wide _ 
fiscal responsibility for urban programs has grown? Shefter 
argues that these administrative differences in state-city re- 
lationships flow out of the differing city requirements of 
state legislator election. In New York City functional interest 
groups, particularly municipal unions, are well-organized and 
provide constituency support in exchange for programmatic 
legislation affecting their large constituencies. Municipal 
agencies are powerful, protécted by professionalism and 
union power, and therefore relatively impermeable to dis- 
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-tributie manipulation. Because a high volume of votes is 


requirmd to win state legislative primaries, the creation of 
consti uencies through individualized benefits is difficult. 
Further, neighborhood constituencies for city election remain 
in New York and these absorb what individualized. service or 
job recuests do exist. In Boston, all of these factors are . 
reversad. In New York, state legislators do not mediate be- 
tweer citizen and municipal agencies, while in Boston they 
do. The political incentives for legislative responses are 
strong in New York, the incentives for marginal reallocation 
dominate in Boston. One of the ironic consequences of this 
pork-karrel pattern of constituency construction in Mas- 
sachusetts is an inability to produce city-specific state legis- 
lation, the avoidance of “Boston” bills, and a much greater 
tendency to produce state-wide urban legislation. This essay 
iS gorceous. 


Both Fatzenstein (‘Center-periphery relations in a consocia- 
tional democracy: Austria and Kleinwalsertal’) and Sheffer 
(”Elitæcartel, vertical domination, and grassroots discontent 
in Israsl’’) study the impact of consociational democracy on 
centra-local relationships. In these systems, cultural- 
ideological cleavages are deep. The resulting blocs are politi- 
cally cantralized; policies are formulated by elite negotiations 
at the zenter; and distribution of public positions and money 
is proportionate to party strength. Katzenstein’s case study 
of Klemwalsertal, an isolated tourist-oriented commune, 
shows the parallel political organization at central and local 
levels >f government. In both, strong political parties pene- 
trate Interest groups and bureaucracies. .Katzenstein argues 
that te central-tocal similarities in structure provide the lo- 
cality with avenues for political mobility and access for dis- 
tributi e favors. These avenues are used to soften the im- 
pact o^ an increasingly intrusive central state. 


Sheffer's study of Israel has more meat to it. Sheffer out- 
lines the emergence of a national elite cartel in response to 
the need for military and economic mobilization:as well as 
massive immigrant absorption. In the context of ideological 
cleavage, the proporz system of government allocation ad- 
justed the distribution of public benefits to partisan power 
and prevented the partisan exploitation of territonal in- 
equalines. Parties had strong incentives and tools to inte- 
grate the flood of new immigrants, immigrants who were 
not distributed evenly between localities. With the growing 
importance of economic and military mobilization, the central 
bureatcracies eroded the role of the political parties as dis- 
tributcs of public jobs and services. The subordinate posi- 
tion of local govemment and local political parties provided 
no access for those interests not included in the central 
power bloc. After 1967, extra-party local political organiza- 
tions emerged. Protests and riots occurred. These new polit- 
ical organizations politicized the central-local relationship 
from the ground up in order to gain influence at both local 
and nétional levels. Local union leaders used local issues to 
increas: e their national influence. Oriental Jews — culturally 
distinc, territorially concentrated, and economically disadvan- 
taged — did the same. . 


Finally Tarkowski's assay (“Local influences in a centralized 
system: Resources, local leadership and horizontal integra- 
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tion in Poland”) is a listless dirge for socialist planning. Tar- 
kowski tries to find the sources of local maneuverability in a 
system in which: political, governmental, and economic or- 
ganizations are not only nationally centralized, but coincident. 
The structures of party, state, and industry seem to capture 
the localities in an tron cage. The local Polish United Work- 
ers Party cannot contradict the general party line. The public 
investments of the locality are either nationally earmarked or 
ratified. The local govemment executive is centrally ap- 
pointed by the prime minister. Local industry investments 
are determined by the large firm. To add to this vertical 
Subordination, the horizontal crystallization of power occurs 
through the cumulation of elite roles. The same people 
simultaneously occupy the top roles in local party, state, and 
industry. As a result, local power is reduced to the pursuit of 
distributive favors from the central government. Local elites 
attempt to secure greater central investments by legitimation 
in terms of more efficient execution of the national plan or 
unmet nationally defined needs. Nonetheless Tarkowski in- 
timates that these local level pressures have been sufficient 
to stimulate structural changes — communal consolidation, 
the elimination of intermediate levels between the localities 
and the regional government (voivodship), and the fragmen- 
tation of the voivodships. The summary effects of these 
changes have been to undercut “spontaneous, uncontrolled 
processes.” 


Tarkowski is conspicuously silent on why such local distribu- 
tive pressures would threaten the central regime, or which 
social forces might give them explosive political poten- 
tialities. In France, we saw a central regime struggling to 
secure political influence at the local level, and could identify 
the political forces, both left and right, who were en- 
trenched there. In Italy, Israel, Austria, and Massachusetts, 
distributive favors linked the localities to the center, and 
strengthened the role of the political parties who delivered 
them. In New York and Britain, we saw a pattern of func- 
tional political representation which undercut individualized 
pork-barrel politics. Here the articulation of political and gov- 
emment organization has become unproblematic. The con- 
flicting social groups are missing from the analysis. The si- 
lence screams at you. 


The book is probably mistitled, for the role of territory — of 
space — is never really analyzed in any systematic way. 
Here territory is often incidental to the fact that govern- 
mental units have territorial jurisdiction and thus administra- 
tion and politics are organized territorially. The concept of 
periphery only tends to confuse things. For example, 
Graziano merges the spatial organization of the economy 
and its attendant class structure with the structure of the 
State in his concept of the periphery. Sheffer conflates the 
Spatial concentration of ethnic-occupational groupings and . 
the structure of political and administrative units, in the con- 
cept of periphery. The political importance of territory doés 
need to be analyzed. But in order to map the contingent 
relationships between the economic, political, and govern- 
mental organization of space, each needs to be kept theoret- 
ically, if not operationally, distinct. The ways in which social 
structures are spatially organized must eventually be linked ` 
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to the ways in which state structures cope with the prob- 
lems of governance and power. 


All tn all, this book is well-worth reading and even buying. It 
can be mined for its multinational comparative detail, analytic 
insights, as well as the theoretical connections for which it 
has prepared the ground. 


Roger Friedland 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of California, 

Santa Barbara 
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WORK. MOBILITY, AND 
PARTICIPATION | 


A Comparative Study: of American ! 
and Japanese Industrs | 


ROBERT E. COLE 


“A unique analysis not heretofcte brought ta the attention of the RN 
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The concept of strength “enduring” need 
was originally called "chronic desires” 
(Ailderfer, 1972}, but the name was 
changed in this paper at the suggestion 
of the editor to eliminate the notion of 
pathology, which is sometimes as- 
sociated with the term “chronic.” 
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This study reports thie development of new measures of 
strength of enduring desires for existence in the form of 
pay, relatedness wit the group and with supervisors, 
and growth in one’s job. Propositions relating these four 
enduring desires to stages-in the life cycle and to educa- 
tional level of parenzs, sex, and race make it possible to 
assess the construct validity of the new measures. Re- 
sults from a study of 229 adults in organizations show 
acceptable reliability and discrimination among the | 
scales. The findings also show separate and theoretically 
meaningful patterns. of relationship between each mea- 


- gure of enduring desire and life cycle, educational level 


of parents, sex, and race. These results imply a reconcili- 
ation between psychological and sociological interpreta- 
tions of differences among individuals in their responses 


‘to organizational conditions through the use of concepts 


from intergroup theory. 


A common starting point for understanding the behavior of 
individuals in organizations is human needs, since a wide 
range of expenences in organizations can be understood in 
terms of the operation of needs. ERG, one prominent theory 
-of human needs especially relevant to behavior in organiza- 
tions, sets up three categories of human needs — exis- 
tence, relatedness, end growth — and posits relationships 
among desires for tese needs and their satisfaction or frus- 
tration (Alderfer, 1972). Each need is defined in two parts: 
(1) a target toward which the need is directed, and (2) a 
process that is essential for satisfaction. Existence needs 
have material objects (e.g., food, water, air, money, etc.) as 
targets and have the process of getting enough as the 
means to satisfy these needs. Existence needs may not 
even be noticed when there is no scarcity (oxygen, usually} 
but set off win-lose competition whenever there are not 
enough of the mate-ial objects to meet everyone's needs. 
Relatedness needs ere concemed with significant others 
(either individuals or groups).as targets and have the process 
of mutuality as the means to satisfy these needs. The 
mutuality process ccnsists of giving and receiving positive 
and negative affect and ideas. In contrast to existence 
needs, the process of satisfying relatedness needs is 
cooperative. Growth needs are concerned with ecological 
settings as targets and have the process of Individual differ- 
entiation and integration as the means of satisfying these 
needs. Individual grcwth proceeds in cycles of differentia- 
tion, during which p2ople develop more complex awareness 
of themselves, and ntegration, during which people consoli- 
date their many parts into a whole. 


ERG theory was prcposed to improve upon the explanatory 
power and the empirical validity of Maslow’s (1943, 1954) 
hierarchical theory cf human needs. There has been much 
empirical research cased on Maslow's and'ERG theory, 
however, despite its popularity, Maslow's theory has not 
been well-supported by the empirical evidence (Wahba and 
Bridwell, 1976), whereas ERG theory has (Alderfer, 1972; 
Schneider and Alderfer, 1973; Alderfer, Kaplan, and Smith, 
1974). Nevertheless work within the ERG framework also 
reveals limitations of the theory and problems with some of 
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the instruments used. Specifically, the theory distinguishes 
between enduring desires, which change slowly over time, 
and episodic desires, which change quickly in response to 
immediate events. The theory states that the strength of 
desires is a function of the way in which the external world 
provides satisfactions and frustrations to an individual. When 
this idea is applied to individuals and organizations, the 
strength of enduring desires is a relevant concept for ex- 
plaining ways in which people experience long-term features 
of organizational life, such as extended superior-subordinate 
relationships or the performance of one job for many years. 
The strength of episodic desires, on the other hand, is rele- 
vant for explaining how people experience situationally spe- 
cific features of organizations, such as the results of a par- 
ticular group meeting or the consequences of a specific job 
assignment. Thus far the strength of episodic desires has 
been measured more satisfactorily than the strength of en- 
during desires (Alderfer, 1972). 


The chief objective of the present study is the development 
of sound measures of the strength of enduring desires in 
each of the three categories, that is, measures that are 
reliable and that meet criteria of construct validity (Cronbach 
and Meehli, 1955). Related to this objective is that of sub- 
stantively extending current knowledge of the interrelation- 
ship of ERG with other theoretical positions. Construct valid- 
ity is tested in various ways (Cronbach and Meehl, 1955). 
The degree of homogeneity of responses to a measuring 
instrument gives evidence for construct validity, as do dif- 
ferences between groups on which the construct has been 
measured (especially if the differences are in a predicted 
direction) and changes (or stability) in the appearance of the 
construct over time. It is also important to consider what 
group differences should be examined and what phenome- 
na should affect the appearance of the construct over time. 


Since enduring desires change slowly over time, factors that 
affect the strength of enduring desires can be expected to 
be long lasting, too. Two sets of enduring factors, one psy- 
chological and the other sociological, are examined in this 
study for their predicted effects on the strengths of endur- 
ing desires and may provide support for the construct valid- 
ity of measures of the strength of enduring desires. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND ENDUR- 
ING STRENGTH OF DESIRE 


The first major empincal study to test Maslow's (1943, 
1954) theory was by Hall and Nougaim (1968), who found 
little empirical support for the hierarchical concept of needs. 
Maslow, who was then still alive, commented on their re- 
sults in a private letter to Hall and proposed that little sup- 
port for the need hierarchy was found because Hall and 
Nougaim’s sample was restricted in age range, and self- 
actualization was only truly possible for people in mature 
adulthood. Although this explanation had not appeared in 
any of Maslow’s writings before 1968, it made a link from 
need theory to a loosely defined concept of adult develop- 
ment. At that time, Erikson’s (1950) “stages of man” pro- 
vided the best-known framework for conceptualizing 
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In developing their theory, Levinson and 
his colleagues studied only men, and 
their phrase for this period is “becoming 
one’s own man.” It is of course an open 
question as to whether the theory 
applies to women as well as men, al- 
though Sheehy (1976) has suggested 
that it does. Since the sample used In 
this research includes men and women, 
we have changed the term to “becoming 
one’s own person” to be congruent with 
the subjects in this study. 

3 


The theory of Levinson et al. extends 

beyond middie adulthood, but since a 

very small proportion of our sample in 
this study did, we do not provide addi- 
tional summary statements about the 

theory. 
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changes in needs over the human life cycle. More recently, 
howeve-, Levinson et al. (1978) have proposed a new and 
more differentiated model of the human life cycle, which 
links particular classes of psychological work to specific age 
periods. In the theory of Levinson et al. (1978), the following 
developmental periocs are described. 


1. Early adult transicion (18-22). A period in which a per- 
son is cartially in and partially out of the family of origin. A 
person may continue to live at home while being financially 
independent of parerts or live away from home while re- 
maining financially dependent on parents. Identity formation, 
accordi~g to Erikson 1950), is crucial during this time. 


2. Entering the adu't world (23—27). A period of provisional 
commiznent to adult roles and to an occupation. Seeking a 
place in the adult wo-ld, a person tries out occupations and 
other rzles aware that change is possible if the initial com- 
mitment does not prove satisfactory. Relationship to a men- 
tor and Formations o~ a dream are critical aspects of this 
period. 


3. Age-thirty transition (28-32). A period in which a person 
recons.ders his ar her provisional commitments of the pre- 
ceding period. For scme this results in a decision to continue 
along the direction sat out in the mid-twenties; for others, it 
is a tims of turbulence during which a new life pattern is set 
out. 


4. Setting down (33-35). A period of deepening commit- 
ment, zf anchoring roots, and of stabilizing one’s place in 
society A person takes a greater sense of pride in knowing 
who s~e or he is and in becoming a valued member of an 
important collective sntity. 


5. Becoming one’s own person (36—39).? A period in 
which a person works strenuously to succeed in whatever 
ladder there is in her or his occupation and in society at 
large. There is an ef*ort to bring the work of early adulthood 
to fruition and tc realize the mid-twenties dream. It is a time 
when heing affirmed by society according to one’s own val- 
ues Is extremely important. 


6. Midlife transition (40-45). A period between early and 
middie adulthood. Ir the first part of this period the past 
period s reviewed and the era of early adulthood is termi- 
nated. .n the second a person begins to modify the life 
Structure for mavement into middie adulthood. Essential to 
the transition is reworking the various polarities that have 
defined a person's éttitude toward life until this tire. 


7. Mizdle adulthood (46 and later). A period in which a 
person lives out the consequences of the choices and 
commitments reaffirmed and revised during the midlife 
transition. 


In this study we exemine the relationship between age, as 
defined by the developmental periods of Levinson et al. 
(1978°, and desires derived from ERG theory: desire for pay 
(existence), desire for relatedness with supervisors, and with 
peers and desire fcr growth in the job context. The 

streng-h of growth desires are predicted to change in the 
later stages of adult life, either to increase (Maslow in Hall 
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and Nougaim, 1968) or decrease (Jaques, 1965). Jaques 
(1965) proposed the idea of “death and midlife crisis” set 
off by a period of depression at about age 35 brought on by 
the first noticeable signs of bodily decline. Sheehy (1976) 
also reported such é phenomenon. There is also evidence to 
suggest that organizational conditions that promote increas- 
ingly less growth satisfaction over time may also be partially 
responsible for the declining desires for growth (Glickman, 
1961; Bray, Campbell, and Grant, 1974; Alderfer and Brown, 
1975). Thus, a general decline in growth desires with age 
may have both internal and external determinants: the aging 
person, confronted with his or her own diminishing 
capacities, also faces organizational conditions that provide 
lass and less opportunity to use and develop his or her own 
skills and abilities. 


Variations in the desire for relatedness with supervisors can 
also be expected on the basis of the theory of Levinson et 
al. Their research on adult development helped to explain 
the crucial role of mentors in aiding young adults to formu- 
late their dreams, leam adult roles, and make their way on 
career ladders. Levinson et al. clearly stated that people did 
not have mentors after age 40. If accurate, this analysis 
should lead to an increase in the desire for relatedness with 
supervisors during the mid-twenties and thirties and then a 
decrease after age 40. 


SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS AND STRENGTH OF 
ENDURING DESIRES 


Various sociological perspectives indicate that demographic 
characteristics are associated with a systematic pattern of 
rewards and deprivations (Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958; 
Feuer, 1959; Sennett and Cobb, 1972) and are relevant to the 
strength of enduring desires. If it can be shown that particu- 
lar demographic groups systematically experience particular 
satisfactions and frustrations, then ERG theory, because it 
relates need satisfaction to strength of desire, provides pre- 
dictions about the strength of those groups’ desires. It also 
provides a means of linking individual differences based on 
strength of desire to individual differences based on demo- 
graphic characteristics. 


in this study we consider three sociological factors — edu- 
cational background of parents, sex, and race — as demo- 
graphic variables that can be related to systematic patterns 
of satisfaction and frustration that affect the strength of 
enduring desires. 


Educational Background of Parents 


ERG theory states that the more growth needs are satisfied, 
the stronger the growth desires — providing the satisfaction 
is greater than simply eliminating sensory deprivation. The 
education level of parents provides one indicator of their 
resources for satisfying children’s growth needs, and so 
children with parents having more education would be ex- 
pected to show stronger growth desires than children with 
parents having less education. 


Sex 
According to ERG theory, the satisfaction of relatedness 
needs depends upon mutual exchange of thoughts and feel- 
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ings. Akderfer, Kaplan, and Smith (1974) showed that there 
was a curvilinear relationship between relatedness satisfac- 
tion and desire. The highest relatedness satisfaction was 
found when participants in interpersonal relations were able 
to exchange not only positive feelings but also negative af- 
fect — including anxiety, anger, and frustration. Individuals 
expressed higher relatedness desires in the most satisfying 
related-ess conditions than in the more average relatedness 
satisfacion, where little negative affect was exchanged. 


Studies. have identified differences between men and 
women in the ease of expression of negative feelings. Sara- 
son et =|. (1960) found that boys scored higher than girls on 
the lie scale, which measured the tendency to deny various 
adverse emotions, and suggested that boys scored lower 
than gi-s in test anxiety because they were less likely to 
admit feelings of weakness. Gurin, Veroff, and Feld (1960) 
found that women reported more distress than men and 
propos=d that this finding was related to male tendencies to 
defenc themselves from such feelings more than women. 
These sults suggest that men are less likely than women 
to engage in the behavior necessary for the highest degrees 
of relatedness satisfaction. ERG theory would therefore 
predict zhat men would be likely to express weaker related- 
ness dssires than women. 


Sex differences can also be expected for the strength of 
existerce desires. Tiger (1969) reviewed an extensive body 
of literature, indicating a sexual division of labor. According 
to this view, men’s role as hunters has been analogous to 
women s role in reproduction; it has had biological as well 
as socel psychological roots. Tiger's argument connects 
hunting as a male role to the general domination of men 
over women in work roles. In contemporary culture, money 
makinc may be analogous to hunting in less technological 
societizs. Regardless of the sexism implicit in Tiger's (1969) 
arguments, his point of view.leads to predictions about 
male-fanale diffarences in existence desires within the 
male-timinant American culture, for example women being 
- socialized to express lower existence desires than men. 


Race 

ERG treory predicts that existence desires increase directly 
with fr_stration of existence needs. Within the United 
States, t has been well documented that black Americans 
(and other people of color) have been economically more 
frustrazad than white Americans (Kerner, 1968). The per- 
centag= of unemployed blacks is higher than the percentage 
of unemployed whites, and employed blacks tend to have 
lower s-atus and lower paying jobs than whites. The net 
effect If these trends has been that in 1968 the median 
income of the black family was 58 percent of that of the 
white “amily (Kemer, 1968) and in 1978, it was 60 percent 
that of che white family (Delaney, 1978). Relating the facts 
of blac< economic frustration in the United States to ERG 
theory Bads to the prediction that blacks will have higher 
existerce desires than whites. 


METH DDOLOGY 
Construction of Instrument 
Making ERG theory operational requires selecting specific 
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We are indebted to J. Richard Hackman 
for the suggestion to use this particular 
item format. 

5 


A copy of the complete instrument com- 
plete with coding sheet and pe centile 
distributions of scale scores me y be ob- 
tained by writing to the first auc hor. 


needs within the general need categories and constructing 
items to measure those needs. A questionnaire was devel- 
oped, and items for the questionnaire were constructed by 
the first author and research assistants who had carefully 
studied ERG theory. For each need, two types of descrip- 
tions were written: “approach” items, which described con- 
ditions a person would seek in order to achieve satisfaction 
of a particular need, and “avoidance” items, which de- 
scribed conditions a person would want to prevent in order 
to achieve satisfaction of a particular need. After a large 
number of potential approach-and-avoidance items were 
written for each specific need, they were given to a sample 
of 25 managers, to be rated for their social desirability. The 
managers were asked to indicate how much they felt their 
own supervisors would approve of each of the conditions by 
rating it on a five-point scale. At the conclusion of this 
phase of instrument development, each potential item had a 
social desirability rating. The actual questionnaire was made 
up of 40 questions, half of which matched approach items 
and half of which matched avoidance items, in a modified 
paired comparison fcrmat.$ 


The instruction sheet for the instrument, with both ap- 
proach and avoidance items is shown in the Appendix. 
There were two approach and two avoidance items for each 
of the four ERG needs, pay, relatedness with supervision, 
relatedness with group, and growth in job. In addition there 
were also two approach and two avoidance descriptions for 
a fifth scale, called career. This was included because the 
paired-comparison method, even when modified to allow for 
a neutral response, tends to force negative correlations 
among some scales. All approach items appeared twice 
within each scale category, and a similar process was fol- 
lowed for all avoidance items. Thus each item appeared in 
the questionnaire four times. Twice it appeared on the left 
side of a pair, and twice it appeared on the nght of a pair. 
Four-scale scores were computed by summing the ratings 
received by the items within each category. 


Illustrative approach-and-avoidance items for each of the 
four scales used in this study were: 

1. Existence — pay: approach: fair pay for what | do; avoidance: 
pay inadequate for luxuries. 

2. Relatedness — group: approach: work group members easily 


discuss their feelings with each other; avoidance: work group 
members unable to have productive disagreements. 


3. Relatedness — supervisor: approach: | can share both positive 
and negative feelings with my supervisor; avoidance: my super- 
visor withholds important information. 

4. Growth — job: approach: my job challenges me as an indi- 
vidual; avoidance: my job restricts my ability to improve myself. 


The final part of the questionnaire was a single page re- 
questing demographic information on year of birth, parents’ 
educational background, and race.” 


Administration of Instrument 


The questionnaire was administered in three different set- 
tings: an undergraduate course in organizational psychology 
(N=87), an introductory organizational behavior course for 
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There Is a slow but growing recognition 
of the effects of the dominant white cul- 
ture on people whose skin pigmentation 
Is other than white. Samples of writing 
on this subject may be found in Sallie Te 
Selle (1973), especially Agnes M. 
Jackson's “To see the ‘me’ in ‘thee’ ” 
(pp. 21-44) and Magoroh Maruyama’s 
"The development of ethnic identification 
among third generation Japanese Ameri- 
cans” (pp. 98-1168). 
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profes¢ anal management students (N=47), and an internal 
manage nent development course {(N=95) in a large organi- 
zation. =ased on other studies (Alderfer, 1968; Argyris, 
1970: Ederfer and Brown, 1972), we believed that the most 
valid data would be obtained in settings in which respon- 
dents e:pected to gain personally from cooperating with 
researcn, rather than expecting to be exploited by the inves- 
tigator=. Therefore, in each setting, the respondents com- 
pleted tne questionnaire as part of a learning experience and 
were teught the theory behind the questionnaire after they 
had completed it. 


Charac-2ristics of the total sample as related to the life 
cycle amd demographic variables of interest in this study are 
as follows: 


Life cyc3 stages 

Early ad_It transition: N=104 
Enterinc the adult world: N=42 
Age thir-y transition: N=32 

Settling down: N=16 

Becomirg one’s own person: N=14 
Midlife sansition: M=9 

Middle edulthood: N=12 
Educati=nal level of parents ` 


Both pants high school or less: N=112 
Both parants some college or more: N=117 


Sex 

Females N=82 
Males: » =147 
Raceé 


People ef color: N=43 (Black =25; Asian, Hispanic, American In- 
dian=1€ 

White: « =186 

The tot=l sample of 229 displayed substantial variance on all 
the varables of concern in this study, although the pre- 
dominance of white, male, young subjects is clear. These 
characteristics matched those of the researchers. 


RESUL S 


Three categories of results are reported: (1) psychometric 
propert2s of the four ERG scales, (2) expected relations 
between strength of enduring desires and adult develop- 
ment, end (3) expected relations between strength of endur- 
ing deses and demographic variables. 


Scale P-operties 


The average interitem correlation among all items in each 
scale was used as the index of internal homogeneity in the 
calcula’ on of coefficient alpha reliabilities. Table 1 shows 
these reliability estimates as well as interscale correlations 
for the neasures of strength of desire. All scale reliabilities 
are acc2ptable, and the pattern of highest to lowest scale 
reliabiliz es repeats findings obtained in earlier ERG research 
(Alderf=r, 1967, 1972; Schneider and Alderfer, 1973). 


None c the correlations among the ERG scales is high, and 
the highest correlation is where it would be most expected 
— betv.een the two scales of relatedness needs. The pat- 
tern of essentially orthogonal relationships among specific 
ERG nead scales, as well as among the need categones, 
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Table 2 


Table 1 





Coefficient Alpha Reflabilities and Interscaie Correlations for Measures of 
Strength of Enduring Desires (N=229) 


1 2 3 4 
1. Existence — pay (.85) —.07 ~.18% +.11 
2. Relatedness — Supervisor (.70} +.27®  -.04 
3. Relatedness —- Group {.65) +.02 
4. Growth in job (.81) 


*p <.01 





also corroborates earlier research with ERG measures of 
episodic desires and ERG satisfaction scales (Alderfer, 1967, 
1972: Schneider and Alderfer, 1973). 


Adult Development 


Table 2 shows the mean values of each of the four desire 
scales as a function of the Levinson et al. stages in the 
adult life cycle. Strength of existence desire shows no rela- 
tionship with life cycle stages, and none was predicted. The 
desire for relatedness with supervisor shows a significant 
inverted U-shaped relationship to the life cycle, confirming 
the prediction. Strength of growth desires is generally a 
downward sloping from early adult transition, in which 
needs for growth are highest, to the midlife stage in which 
needs for growth are lowest, although the relationship is 
not statistically significant. This downward pattern coincides 
with the prediction from Jaques (1965), but there is a 
noteworthy exception that the period from becoming one’s 
own person to the midlife transition marks an upward turn in 
the curve of nearly one scale point, after which the curve 
continues downwarc. 


The curve of relatedness with work group does not show a 
Statistically significant relationship to life cycle stage, con- 
trary to our expectations, although the life cycle stages 
where desire for work group relatedness is highest are leav- 
ing the family and becoming one’s own person. 


Demographic Groups 


Table 3 shows the mean scores for strength of enduring 
needs for the demographic groups studied. Individuals with 
parents of higher educational level have significantly higher 
scores for strength cf enduring desires for growth, as ex- 
pected. An unexpectsd finding is that people with parents of 
higher educational level also have significantly lower desires 
for relatedness with supervisors than people with parents of 
lower educational level. 





Mean Strength of Enduring Naeds According to Stages of Life Cycle 


Enduring Need Transition 


Existence (pay) 6.68 
Relatedness 
— Group 4.61 
— Supervisor 5.60 


Early Adult Entering the AgeThirty Settling Becoming One's Midlife F Test* 
Adult World Transition Down Own Person Transition Midife Fp 
7.84 8.31 7.38 8.67 5.33 <1 n.s. 
3.59 3.817 6.64 3.44 4.00 1.27 n.s. 
7.56 7.63 7.88 7.58 5.92 2.65<.02 
11.69 11.13 8.50 G44 ` 7.83 1.65<.10 


Growth in job 11.73 
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Mean Strength of Needs as a Function of Educational Levai of Parents, Sex, and Race 





Educationa! 
Level of Parent 
Lower Higher 
Existence 6.74 6.80 
Relatedness 
Group 4.02 4.60 
Superior 7.20 §.73 
Growth 9.43 12.91 


t 


<1 


1,68 
3.16 
4,97 





Sex Race 
People 
p Females Males t p of Color Whites t£ p 
n.s. 7.93 6.49 1.89 <.05 
{one- 
taled) 
n.s. 4.03 2.05 4,55 4.28 <1 ns. 
<.01 6.39 <i 6.19 6.51 <1 ng. 
<.001 $10.32 11.71 1.88 10.25 11.44 1.13 ns. 


Consistent with expectations, men showed higher scores 
for strength of existence desires and lower scores for 
strength cf relatedness to work group than women. There is 
no significant difference between men and women on the 
strength cf need for relatedness to supervisor or on 
strength cf need for growth. 


As expected, people of color showed significantly higher 
mean strength of existence desires than whites, but the 
effect was weak, barely significant at the .05 level by a 
one-tailed test. This result suggests that there might be 
more to explaining racial differences in the strength of exis- 
tence need than race alone. 


Consequently an additional analysis was performed, in which 
race and sex together were used to explain vanations in the 
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Figure 1. Maan Strength Need for Existence as a Function of Race and 
Sex. 
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strength of existence needs. The conceptual basis of this 
analysis derived from studies of the impact of white racism 
on the black family in the United States. The combined ef- 
fect of economic discrimination and racial prejudice has kept 
a higher proportion of blacks than whites in lower income 
groups. It has also resulted in a higher proportion of broken 
families among blacks than among whites at both lower and 
higher income levels, despite the fact that the vast majonty 
of black families are stable at both lower and higher income 
levels (Billingsley, 1968). The collective experience of black 
women in the United States may, therefore, be quite differ- 
ent than the pattern proposed more generally by Tiger 
(1969). The data in the Figure show the statistically signifi- 
cant interaction, F(1,225) — 6.80 p <.01, between race and 
sex explaining vanations as strength of existence desires. 
There is less difference between the strength of existence 
desires between male and female people of color than be- 
tween white men and white women. 


DISCUSSION 


This research was concerned primarily with examining the 
construct validity of the new ERG measures. Cronbach and 
Meehl (1955) defined construct validity both in terms of 
empirical measures and of the relationship of the findings to 
existing theoretical structures. 


Empirical Findings and Construct Validity 


The acceptable levels of reliability of the scales used to 
measure strength of enduring needs indicate homogeneity 
of responses to items making up each scale. This shows that 
each scale measured a unitary construct, and the very low 
correlations among scales show that the scales measured 
separate constructs. These complementary findings speak 
positively for the construct validity of strength of enduring 
desires. Furthermore, predicted differences in strength of 
desires were observed for different age and demographic 
groups. Since the pattern of age and demographic group 
differences was unique for each measure of strength of 
desire, strong evidence Is provided for the proposition that 
the four scales measured strengths of different enduring 

_ desires. 


Theoretical Connections and Construct Validity 


When confronted with data disconfirming his theory of the 
hierarchy of needs, Maslow proposed that the strength of 
the need for self-actualization increased with age. On the 
other hand, the concept of midlife depression put forth by 
Jaques (1965) suggested that the strength of growth needs 
might decrease as a function of stage of adult development. 
Since the measures of Maslow's concept of self-actualiza- 
tion and Alderfer’s concept of growth correlate very strongly 
(Schneider and Alderfer, 1973), indicating that the two con- 
structs are virtually identical, their relationship to stages of 
adult development should be the same. Levinson et al. 
(1978). did not take a clear stand on the likelihood of growth 
versus decline in middle adulthood and thereafter. They rec- 
ognized that both growth and decline were possible and, 
implicitly, that both increases and decreases tn growth needs 
were possible. In terms of absolute value, our data show a 
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downwaid trend in the mean values of enduring needs for 
growth sesires as a function of age. But this effect is hardly 
significacit statistically, and the results are thrown into 
further cuestion by the smaller sample size for the groups 
with old=r subjects. 


Also noteworthy is the upward turn in the curve of growth 
desires Zuring midlife transition. Levinson and his colleagues 
described this developmental period as one of transition and 
potentie growth in which the person strives for greater indi- 
viduatio— through the resolution of a variety of crucial intra- 
psychic polarities. Increased growth desires during this 

period =e consistent with such a view of the midlife transition. 


The riseand fall of desire for relatedness to supervisors 
follows = pattern suggested by the discussion Levinson et 
al. of m=ntor-mentee relationships in adult development. En- 
tering tr adult world and working to settle down in an 
occupaton, the young adult's development can be greatly 
aided through a relationship with a mentor who helps the 
younger person learn the ropes, acts as a role model, and 
sponsos her or his career. The Levinson et al. model also 
marks an end for the mentor-mentee relationship with the 
midlife -ransition. The statistically significant inverted 
U-shaped relationship between age and the desire for re- 
latedne=s with supervisors is consistent with the Levinson 
et al. d&elopmental model. 


Althouca the results for relatedness to group desires and 
the life =ycle were not Statistically significant, the pattem of 
average scores can also be interpreted developmentally. 
Both high points in the series occur when the adult is in the 
process of separating from a significant dependency rela- 
tionshic. Discussing the development of identity (the early 
adult trensition in the model of Levinson et al.), Enkson 
(1950) commented on the significance of the peer group for 
crystalliting the young person's sense of identity. Levinson 
et al. (1278) noted that the late thirties is a period of be- 
coming one’s own person within whatever occupational 
structure settling down has occurred. Mentor relationships 
become less intense during this period, just as family 
depend=ncy decreases as a person struggles to form her or 
his owr identity. The results suggest that desire for peer 
group relatedness becomes more important during these 
periods ERG includes a proposition concerning the “trans- 
ference” of significant others in the process of increasing or 
decreasing desires for relatedness (Alderfer, Kaplan, and 
Smith, 974); that is, satisfaction or frustration of related- 
ness neads with one significant other (individual or group) 
affects desires for relatedness with additional people. Adult 
development theory increases the understanding of why 
particula relationships (e.g., with family of origin or with 
mentors become more or less important at various phases 
in the li> cycle. On this issue there is a high degree of 
complementanty between need theory and adult develop- 
ment theory. 


The combined effects of life stage on strength of enduring 
desires marks a decided difference between these results 
and earster work by Herbert (1976). He explored the empiri- 
cal relations between the life stages of Levinson et al. 
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(1978) and a variety of well-known personality measures 
(e.g., the CPI and FIRO-B), and found no systematic pat- 
terns. 


Educational level of parents shows a significant relationship 
to growth desires as expected, thereby linking this sociolog- 
ical condition to psychological need theory. The effect of 
this association is to reduce somewhat the conflict between 
psychological and sociological explanations for employee 
reactions to job characteristics (Hulin and Blood, 1968; 
Hackman and Lawler, 1971; Wanous, 1974). From these 
data we would reformulate the dispute to a choice between 
emphasizing the social-structural conditions that tend to 
produce a particular psychological environment (e.g., more or 
less satisfaction of growth needs) versus the psychological 
consequences of that environment (e.g., higher or lower en- 
during growth desires). 


Educational level of parents shows an unexpected inverse 
relationship to enduring relatedness with supervisor desires. 
This finding is consistent with an ERG hypothesis, that 
growth satisfaction is inversely related to relatedness de- 
sires (Alderfer, 1972). 


The combined effects of educational level of parents on 
growth desires and ralatedness with supervisor desires is 
similar to Kohn’s (1969) findings on the relationship between 
social class and conformity. He found that middle class par- 
ents were more likely to value self-direction (analogous to 
growth desires) in relations with their children and that 
lower class parents were more likely to value conformity to 
external authority (analogous desires for relatedness with 
supervisor) in relations with their children. 


The effects of sex on strength of enduring desires were 
observed as expected for need for existence and related- 
ness to the group. There was no significant relationship be- 
tween sex and relatedness to supervisor, although the 
barely noticeable difference was consistent with expecta- 
tions. These results provide support for arguments linking 
different behavioral socialization and role expectations to 
consequences in strength of desires for men and women in 
predominantly male organizations. It is possible that the 
nonexistent (or weak) relationship between sex and related- 
ness with supervisor was influenced by women equating 
supervisor with male and therefore not anticipating the 
same degree of mutuality in that relationship as they did ina 
work group of peers. If so, then specifying the sex of 
supervisor as female (rather than implicitly male) would in- 
crease the probability of finding a male-female difference in 
strength of need for relatedness to supervisor. Alderfer’s 
(1977) literature review supports this hypothesis. 


The effects of race and of race and sex in combination on 
need for existence, i.e., pay, ties need theory to the effects 
of race in predominantly white organizations. Perhaps 
equally important is the finding of no differences between 
blacks and whites on the other need measures. This result 
is consistent with other findings indicating that for the lower 
to upper middle class people who have access to the kinds 
of settings where these measures were taken, there is little 
reason to believe that the strength of higher order needs is 
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related tz the degree of satisfaction of need for existence, 
in the fem of pay (Alderfer, 1972). 


The preesnt results are limited in their generalization by sev- 
eral impzrtant characteristics of the sample. First, there was 
a limitec number of respondents in the groups with older 
subject We were thus forced to be very tentative about 
the meening of differences in these groups. Second, in the 
extremeage ranges (18-22, 35 and above}, the age groups 
were co-founded with student versus manager roles. There 
are few “nanagers aged 18-22 and few full-time students 
aged 35-.and older. By intent, the sample was limited to 
people uho were in learning settings, whether internal man- 
agemerc development or university courses; therefore the 
results ere clearly limited to the portion of the general popu- 
lation thet would be called ‘managerial’ and “professional.” 
Third, tre portion of the results dealing with adult develop- 
ment ar= static results with longitudinal implications. There 
is serious interest in determining whether differences be- 
tween Je groups parallel changes that occur through time 
as indivejuals become older. The results reported here 
suggestihat hypctheses about changes in strength of en- 
during r=eds as a function of age have some basis, but they 
do not cemonstrate such effects. The static analyses do not 
allow fœ eliminating explanations besides aging that might 
influence differences in strength of enduring desires among 


age gromps. 


CONCLUSION 


The prezeding results argue against choosing between psy- 
chological and sociological explanations for the effects of 
differer>es among individuals in organizations. It makes no 
more sense to reduce structural phenomena to their psycho- 
logical consequences than it does to overlook the effects of 
social and organizational phenomena on individuals. Data 
from thes study are consistent with the proposition that 
structurl forces in part influence individual differences in 
strength of desires by the pattern of need satisfactions and 
frustrations they create for members of the age and demo- 
graphicsjroups studied. Thus individual differences in 
strengtl of enduring desires may in part be a function of 
systematic differences in group experiences. Moreover, if 
one corceptualizes group effects from a perspective of 
open s\stems, group effects on the individual are a function 
not onl, of the internal dynamics of a group ({i.e., interper- 
sonal relations) but also of external relations among groups 
(i.e., intergroup dynamics). By their identities, individuals 
who joi~ organizations bring with them membership in age, 
sex, and ethnic groups. In addition, organizations assign 
them tc membership in a hierarchical level and a functional 
department. Intergroup theory makes it possible to explain 
these d'verse group effects on the individual and to under- 
stand tE2 cumulative effects of multiple intergroup relation- 
ships o7 the organizations (Alderfer, 1977). 
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Adults’ Enduring Desires in Organizations 
APPENDIX: INSTRUCTION SHEET 


People differ in the kinds of work situations they would most like to be in. 
The questions in this sectior give you a chance to say just what it is about 
a work situation that is most important to you. 


For each question, two diffecent kinds of situations are briefly described. 
You are to indicate which of the situations you personally would prefer — if 
you had to make a choice between them. 


In answering each question, assume that everything else about the jobs is 
the same: Pay attentior: onh to the characteristics actually listed. 


Two examples are given below: 


A. A job requiring work with B. Ajob requiring work with 
mechanical equipmerm most other people most of the 
of the day. day. 


2 1 (0) 1 2 


Strongly Slightly Neutral Slightly Strongly 
prefer A prefer A prefer B prefer B 





if you like working with pecale and working with equipment equally well, 
you would circle the number 0, as had been done in the example. 


Here is another exampie. This one asks for a harder choice — between two 
jobs which both have some undesirable features. 


‘A. A job requiring you to B. Ajob located 200 miles 
expose yourself to cor- from your home and family. 
siderable physical danger. 


2 © 0 1 2 


Strongly Slightly Neutral Slightly Strongly 
prefer A prefer A prefer B prefer B 





if you would slightly prefer cisking physical danger to working far from your 
home, you would circle nurrber 1, as has been done in the example. 


Please ask for assistance if you do not understand exactly how to do these 
questions or if you desire clarification of any statement. ; 
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Influence of Internal 
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and Sex of Worker on 
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This research identifies the quitting and replacement pat- 
terns of some occupations in a state civil service, in 
order to examine the relevance both of structural limits 
on advancement opportunity and of worker characteris- 
tics upon such patterns and the long-term effects of such 
patterns on the distribution of men and women. Hypoth- 
eses about the effects of minority status in occupations 
are tested, to see whether the effect of sex of workers on 
quitting is the same in occupations with different ad- 
vancement potential.¢ 


INTRODUCTION 


Previous research on turnover has focused upon the effects 
of business cycle changes and upon personality and family- 
centered motives. For example, Armknecht and Early (1972) 
found that for manufacturing workers, turnover was af- 
fected by changes in business cycles, although they also 
suggested that interindustry variations in wages accounted 
for most cross-sectional, cross-industry variations in quitting. 
A recent monograph (U.S. Department of Labor, 1974) 
suggested that business cycle changes accounted for 80 
percent of the variation in turnover. For manufacturing 
workers, time-lagged local unemployment rates help to ex- 
plain yearly variations in turnover (Cederlund, 1975), and one 
writer suggested that job vacancy rates serve as estimators 
of the mobility opportunity rate in an occupation or industry 
(Moreton, 1974). The implicit assumption in research on 
turnover rates is that workers attempt to maximize payoffs 
(Tockka, 1976) and that business cycle changes represent 
changes in the payoffs for various behaviors. Most research 
on turnover, however, concentrates on industrial employ- 
ment patterns, which may not be representative of agricul- 
tural or service employment (Pettman, 1975; Price, 1977). 


Within a sector of the economy, when organizational and 
occupational variations in job leaving and job behavior are 
the focus of research, explanations are usually assessments 
of the effects of personality variables, sex, family attach- 
ments, job satisfaction, leadership style, or other nonstruc- 
tural, independent variables (Sheldon, 1971; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1974; Wynn, 1975). Although individual 
characteristics may help to explain job behavior, as in the 
individual vanations in extrinsic motivation influencing turn- 
over in relation to wage rates (Porter and Lawler, 1972), and 
organizational variables clearly affect the relationship be- 
tween individual characteristics and the likelihood of quit- 
ting; yet these are often ignored. 


Economists, for example, may refer to the “casual” attach- 
ment of women to the labor force (Armknecht and Early, 
1972) or may study the inefficiencies of high female turn- 
over (Chiplin and Sloane, 1976) or the effects of family and 
income characteristics upon such casual attachment (Cain, 
1966), without considering that the organization of work in 
sex-segregated occupations may offer little incentive for 
women to become more than casually attached to work. 
Even after adjusting for productivity differences, Long (1976) 
found that earnings and employment opportunity in federal 
service jobs varied by sex and race. Kanter (1976) pointed 
out that both men and women had low aspirations and in- 
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volvement in work when mobility was blocked. Eaming op- 
portunities were found to be low even for educated women 
(Sweet, 1973). Cultural and family pressures probably work 
upon most women, preventing even many employed women 
from pursuing career advancement, and only if career re- 
wards (power, income, status, as well as the intrinsic re- 
wards of work) are significant and attainable will women be 
able to resist such pressures against careers. Acker and 
VanHouten pointed out that even rules and rewards are sex 
linked in many organizations (1974), yet it is very possible 
that women share with all potential workers an interest in 
maximizing payoffs and that this interest can be a predictor 
of entry into the labor force, quitting, job searching, etc. 
(Tockka, 1976). For instance, Grusky (1966) showed that 
women who were rewarded became highly loyal to the or- 
ganization that prcmoted them. 


Searching for structural explanations for variations in turn- 
over rates in general seems more economical than finding 
different explanations for each category of worker—male 
and female, young and old, black and white, as both Kanter 
(1977: 261-264) and Pettman (1975) offered evidence that 
structural explanations for work behavior appear quite feasi- 
ble. For instance, the long-disputed sex differences in quit 
rates noted by Price (1977) may reflect the complexity of 
sex-skewed occupational distributions rather than differ- 
ences in the way men and women respond to the same 
work settings. When male and female employees are com- 
pared, men have tended to predominate at the top levels of 
most occupations, even those typically considered female 
(Caplow, 1954; Grusky, 1966; Kanter, 1977) and even in the 
federal civil service (U.S. Civil Service, 1971). Furthermore, 
occupations with a high concentration of women have 
tended to have lower training requirements, flatter earnings 
Curves, earlier career ceilings, lower return on education 
(Freedman, 1976) and, on the whole, less opportunity for 
advancement (Hall, 1969; Barrett, 1975; Bibb and Form, 
1977). Researchers testing the dualist market theory have 
noted the difficulty of moving women and members of 
minorities to desirable jobs in the primary market (Andrisani, 
1973). Yet, women who do enter male-dominated occupa- 
tions may then receive more equal treatment, since pay in- 
equality appears to be greatest in occupations filled predom- 
inantly with women (Gastwirth, 1975). The findings in these 
studies suggest that sex-skewed occupational distributions 
may help to explain sex differences in turnover rates. 


Previous research on interoccupational differences in labor 
markets (Pames, 1954; Ladinsky, 1967) and in career pat- 
terns (Thompson, Avery, and Carlson, 1968) permit the con- 
struction of hypotheses for explaining variations in turnover 
rates. The quit rate of an organization is the composite of 
quit rates for all occupational groups in the organization. 
Within a given organization, there may be several distinct 
occupational chains (Spilerman, 1977) with little overlap of 
personnel and with distinct quit rates influenced by different 
structural pressures. An occupational chain is defined as a 
hierarchical arrangement of jobs within an organization in a 
single occupation, typically ordered by level of responsibility, 
authority, and income, through which occupational members 
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typically move in an orderly sequence. The importance of 
structural conditions underlying careers, as described by 
Thompson et al. (1968), suggests that opportunities for ad- 
vancement perceived by members of different occupations 
largely determine decisions to quit. Thompson et al. 
suggested that members of early-ceiling occupations, who 
reach their peak earnings and responsibility early in their 
career, were more likely to change jobs for nonadvancement 
reasons, precisely because there was little opportunity for 
advancement anywhere, and minor differences in pay and 
conditions were not enough to ensure organizational com- 
mitment. Members of late-ceiling occupations face a long 
chain of career moves and a greater potential for advance- 
ment in income, autonomy, and responsibility. In most or- 
ganizations, advancement entails both extrinsic and intrinsic 
rewards, such as pay, prestige, autonomy, appreciation, in- 
teresting work, and access to power (Kanter, 1977). Greater 
opportunity to achieve these rewards could discourage quit- 
ting (Lefkowitz, 1971). 


Perhaps, then, the lower quit rates characteristic of highly 
skilled occupations (Pavalko, 1971) and larger organizations 
(Miner, 1977) may reflect advantages in the structure of 
such work: both greater opportunity for internal advance- 
ment and greater opportunity to display new skills in interac- 
tion with supervisors (Thompson, 1967). Quitting may have 
less relation to socialization or personality patterns or to the 
demographic compesition of occupations than previously be- 
lieved, as research suggests that advancement is important 
for women (Grusky, 1966), as well as for men (Sofer, 1970). 
The failure of Burton and Parker (1969) to find support for 
the importance of structure can probably be attributed to 
their reliance upon organizational size as the measure of 
opportunity for advancement. However, rather than total size 
of the organization, the shape of the hierarchy within an 
occupational group may be a better predictor of opportunity 
inside the organization. Two extremes in the shape of occu- 
pational hierarchy could be described: a relatively flat struc- 
ture, with few hierarchical levels and with few managerial 
positions relative to a large nonmanagenal component and, 
at the other extreme, a very long chain of positions in an 
occupational hierarchy, with a high ratio of managenal posi- 
tions to lower level positions. Although organizational vari- 
ables like centralization, routinization, and formalization have 
been examined for their relationship to quitting (see Price’s 
1977 summary}, the effects of intraorganizational vanations 
in internal opportunity or shape of occupational hierarchy 
upon quitting have not been detailed. 


The potential for movement into management levels does 
appear to affect the turnover rates of lower level workers 
(Porter and Steers, 1973), and for those who want an or- 
derly and progressive career, the lower the probability of 
advancement, the more likely an individual is to attempt to 
change to a setting offering more opportunity; that is, one 
with a higher ratio of managenal to nonmanagerial jobs 
within the occupational chain. The administrative component 
in any occupation may represent the possibility of advance- 
ment and hence have some effect upon quit rates at lower 
levels of that occupation. Some have noted the ill effects of 
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close st Dervision upon workers’ motivation (Gouldner, 1954; 
Day anc Hamblin, 1964) but a high ratio of administrative to 
lower level personnel in an occupational chain may be evi- 
dence cT potential mobility for those at lower levels as well 
as suggesting closer supervision. Furthermore, the closer at- 
tention >f supervisors may promote visibility, so that indi- 
vidual performance can be recognized and rewarded 
(Thompson, 1967). Since Dornbusch and Scott suggested 
that clcœe supervision may be tolerated or welcomed when 
it contr outes to the accuracy of performance evaluations 
(1975: 149-154), workers in occupational chains with high 
adminiscrative components may reap two advantages from 
their pcsition: more chance for sound evaluation and greater 
potenti=! payoff in the form of advancement. 


The results of earlier research suggest some general 
hypoth=ses that can be tested in specific form. Beyond 
some rihimum range of indifference, the greater the dif- 
ference between outside and inside advancement opportuni- 
ties, th= higher the quit rate for an occupational group. 
Within an organization, the greater the scarcity and value of 
skills fcund in the occupation, the greater the opportunities. 
However, because outside opportunities are usually less 
clear tc employees than inside opportunities, the more an 
occupéion provides scarce skills valuable in the organization, 
the lovr the quit rate for members of that occupation in 
the orcanization. From the dual labor market theory, one can 
produce a set of hypotheses relating sex segregation of oc- 
cupaticns to characteristic quit rates for men and women by 
introducing the effect of differences in inside opportunities. 


Hypothesis 1. The lower the inside opportunities for an occupation, 
the mo% likely it is to be predominantly female in composition. 


Within a given organization, one would expect to find occu- 
pationdl differences in the opportunity for advancement and 
related: differences in quit rates for different occupations. 
One cculd look at longitudinal evidence about advancement 
patterrs or distinguish separate occupational hierarchies in 
measu- ng actual organizational opportunity for members of 
each ozcupation. On the job, such opportunity can be esti- 
mated >y employees on the basis of vacancy bulletins, 
awarerass of frequency and mode of filling jobs, and extent 
of conzact with supervision. For any occupational chain, 
then, cne can probably measure inside opportunities. Out- 
side opportunities, however, are less easily characterized 
and measured, by the researcher or by the worker, whose 
percercton of ouzside opportunities becomes more limited 
over time (Gowler and Legge, 1975). Workers have vague, 
global deas about advancement possibilities outside their 
organization, which are explored only when inside opportuni- 
ties are inadequete (Price, 1977: 83). If it is assumed that no 
members of an occupational group have an exceptionally 
high a~vareness of outside opportunities for that occupation, 
one ca“: formulate the following hypotheses: 


Hypottesis 2. The higher the proportion of managerial to nonman- 
agenial =ositions in the occupational chain, the lower the quit rates 
in the chain (for all but those already et the top of the chain). 


Hypotkesis 2 requires that one consider the effect of a job 
vacancy in a given occupational chain. In a chain with a low 
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| would like to thank an anonyr-ous re- 
viewer for pointing out this com diction. 


ratio of managers to nonmanagers, incumbents are more 
likely to leave, yet any given vacancy represents little ad- 
vancement potential ta one lower in the chain. Since there 
is a large pool of low level candidates and hence, low visibil- 
ity of the performance of candidates (Thompson, 1967), 
selection is not apt to be a reward for achievement and a 
managerial vacancy wculd be a distant and unlikely predictor 
of advancement to individuals in the candidate pool. In a 
chain with a high ratio of managenal to nonmanagerial 
workers, however, despite a low quit rate, there will be 
some managers who wll retire, transfer, accept promotion 
out of that chain (Thompson, Avery, and Carlson, 1968), or 
quit. For organizations with intemal advancement require- 
ments, such a vacancy opens a chain of opportunity, though 
probably not as clear a shain as the chains that White de- 
scribed (1970). Since the pool of eligible technical workers is 
smaller, and the observation of performance greater (with 
fewer to evaluate and more evaluators than in the low ad- 
ministrative chains), promotion may be a reasonable possibil- 


ity and may be conside-ed a reward for performance. These 


variations in the structure of occupational chains suggest 
that, for occupations important in the organization (that is, 
occupations believed tc: have the most influence on organi- 
zational performance, vith nonmanagerial employees work- 
ing in closer contact with managers, and occupational ceil- 
ings high), quit rates sFould be lower than the total organi- 
Zational quit rate, which includes many occupations. There is 
an apparent contradiction between this notion and the rela- 
tive deprivation effect suggested in The American Soldier 
(Stouffer et al., 1949).1 Relative deprivation may motivate 
those who leave low opportunity chains who may in fact 
compare their own positions and advancement potential 
with that of employees in high opportunity chains or of 
colleagues in other organizations. Assuming that low oppor- 
tunity members can leave the organization (legally and ratio- 
nally, considering their age and credentials for another job), 


- one can expect that they will respond to outside opportuni- 


ties when these are recognized rather than content them- 
selves with dead-end jabs in the organization. 


The explanation of variations in quit rate becomes more 
complex when Hypothesis 2 is considered. Actual advance- 
ment opportunities cannot be defined simply by considenng 
the hierarchy in an occupation or by ascertaining the possi- 
bie career ceiling for new entrants. Some categories of 
workers, women and blacks being obvious examples, may 
perceive that the career ceiling for some groups is signifi- 
cantly lower than the organizational chart suggests. Probably 
one element that greatly affects perceptions of career pos- 
sibilities for such workers is the presence or absence of 
members of their group at upper levels. For example, since 
men predominate in upper levels of most occupations 
(Kanter, 1976), the organizational policy governing promo- 
tions may be perceived py women as Setting limits to their 
advancement opportunities. One can therefore hypothesize 


-that: 


Hypothesis 3. Within any >ccupational chain, the higher the 
hierarchical level, the greazer the proportion of men and the smal- 
ler the apparent opportunities for advancement for women. 
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Hypothesis 3a. The higher the proportion of male incumbents in 
an occupation, the lower the quit rate. 


Hypothesis 3b. The higher the proportion of men at upper levels, 
the higher the quit rate of women compared to that of men. 


Hypothesis 3c. In any occupation, the higher the opportunity for 
advancement the lower the sex segregation by hierarchical level, 
the lower'the quit rates for both men and women. 


Hypothesis 3c takes into account Kanter's (1977) analysis of 
the problem of tokenism in management: One fernale man- 
ager in a large occupational group is not enough to change 
the lower level women’s perception that women lack career 
opportunities. The testing of Hypotheses 3a—3c should 
clarify the inconsistent data on sex and turnover noted by 
Price (1977). These hypotheses are based on assumptions 
that opportunity outside the organization remains the same 
or is so perceived by workers (Salop, 1973; Watts, 1978). 
During periods of recession in general or for occupations 
with generally poor outside opportunities, one can expect 
that the low internal opportunity will encourage more ran- 
dom internal moves, such as frequent transfers and leaves 
of absence (Thompson, Avery, and Carlson, 1968). Hence, 
one should expect rates of internal movement to follow the 
same pattern as quit rates but probably at a higher level. 
Therefore, one can formulate the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 3d. The greater the opportunity for advancement in an 
occupational chain, the lower the rate of internal organizational 
movement in the form of transfers or leaves of absence. 


Experience and Training 


In pursuing this line of research, questions about the acces- 
sibility of higher occupational positions to women and the 
bases of male dominance at upper levels of organizations 
continually arise. The discontinuous work experience of 
women has been one explanation of their failure to reach 
top level positions in many occupations and organizations. 
Yet the recent modification of the traditional M-curve for 
female employment suggests that neither age nor the 
presence of small children is an adequate explanation, as 
women increasingly experience careers rather than intermit- 
tent work (Waldman and Whitmore, 1974}. Furthermore, 
women do not derive the same payoff that men get from 
continuous work experience (Gastwirth, 1975; Kanter, 1977), 
and differences in work experience do not explain much of 
the difference between the eamings of men and women in 
the same occupation (Sandell and Shapiro, 1975). Even tn 
the United States Employment Service, which discourages 
job segregation and discrimination on the basis of sex for all 
employers, women generally have more training and exper- 
ence than men at the same level (Sexton, 1977). In interpret- 
ing the differences in rewards available to men and women, 
one must consider that often jobs are vaguely defined, per- 
formance criteria lack explicit output standards, and re- 
sources and abilities required by the’job cannot be listed. 
Although achievement and seniority, the criteria Weber 
suggested as being rational for hiring and promotion, may be 
used to justify personnel decisions, achievement is often 
subjectively assessed by superiors (Thompson, 1964). In . 
fact, admission to upper levels has been described as a 
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Discussion with personnel officlais em- 
sured that the sets of job tities chosen 
did constitute distinct job chains. 


process of sponsorship, in which evaluators tend to select 
candidates most like themselves in age, sex, race, and social 
background (Caplow, 1954; Grusky, 1970; Kanter, 1977; 
March and March, 1977). Unless there are clear and valid 
predictors of performance potential, selection procedures 
may easily become particularistic. Even in settings governed 
by rules emphasizing seniority and achievement, such as 
civil service organizations, the weight of each element in 
promotions appears to vary by staff characteristics and or- 
ganizational environment (Halaby, 1978). Furthermore, while 
Standardized tests for promotions to management may be 
important in identifying the candidate pool, interviewer as- 
sessments typically determine the final selection from the 
pool, allowing personal judgment on undetermined criteria to 
enter the process. 


Combining these ideas about personnel decisions with pre- 
vious hypotheses about the distribution of men and women 
in a hierarchy, one would expect male predominance in 
upper levels to continue despite personne! changes and de- 
spite the presence of experienced female candidates in the 
promotion pool; that is, men will probably replace men, 
maintaining the composition of the organization and the 
homogeneity of upper levels. One can therefore state the 
following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 4. The higher the level of the job, the more the 
characteristics of the new appointee resemble those of the previ- 
ous incumbent. 


Hypothesis 4a. The higher the level of the job, the lower the 


influence of turnover on the distribution of men and women in an 
occupational chain. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Data on tumover and replacement decisions in a state civil 
service were used for analysis. All job vacancy records 
posted between January and December 1969 were 
examined and provided a pool of almost 20,000 vacancies 
for analysis. Job title and level, information on last incum- 
bent (sex, age, and reason for vacancy—auitting, promotion, 
leave of absence, etc.), and similar information about new 
appointees were drawn from organizational files. Information 
on jobs and last incumbents came from supervisor reports; 
information on new appointees was reported by personnel 
officers after hiring. 


About 10 percent of the available postings were selected for 
this analysis. An internal organizational analysis of the distri- 
bution of workers by job title in job chains was the basis for 
selecting a sample of chains for study. Three criteria were 
used for choosing job chains from the hundreds that had 
vacancies: te fe 


(1) The job chains had to have at least three hierarchical 
steps, indicating that career movement potential could be 
estimated. If only one level was listed, there was, of course, 
a possibility that such a job was linked to another chain, 
though not explicitly.? 


(2) Each job chain hed to have at least 50 workers in 
January 1969. Many of the titles could not meet this criten- 
on, since they had only a few incumbents. 
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(3) In each job chain, at least 10 percent, but no more than 
90 percent had to be women, to permit comparison of male 
and female quit rates for the same occupation: Despite 
legislation designed to eliminate most of the traditional sex 
typing of job, most job chains were less than 10 percent or 
more than 90 percent female. 


These criteria resulted in the selection of 13 job chains (Ap- 
pendix) with 6,493 employees. In assessing the opportunity 
for advancement within any chain, civil service job ranking 
was taken at face value. The level of a job, ranging from 1 
to 21, indicates differences in salary and authority and in the 
degree of responsibiltty required of the employee. The or- 
ganization studiec roughly defined level 7 as the lowest pro- 
fessional level, the level at which most college graduates 
entered, and level 11 was the lowest managerial level. The 
percentage of jobs in a chain at levels 11 to 21 indicated the 
advancement potential for that chain. A high opportunity 
chain was defined as one in which more than 15 percent of 
the jobs were at or above level 11; other chains were called 
low opportunity chains. While the level of opportunity for 
advancement was used to distinguish two categories of job 
chains, this distinction also produced two categories based 
on sex composition as well. Job chains in the higher oppor- 
tunity categories were predominantly male, with men hold- 
ing 72.4 percent of all jobs in that category; low opportunity 
chains were predominantly female, with men holding only 
27.4 percent of those jobs. Two theoretically possibie 
categories (high female, high oppertunity and low male, low 
opportunity) were not found in the occupations selected for 
study. 


A tumover and replacement model was derived from the 
data on the 1969 tumover and 1970 replacement, and it was 
tested by follow-up data on the distribution of men and 
women by occupation and level in December 1977. 


The turnover rate for each category of occupational chains in 
1969 is a ratio of the number of workers who left the or- 
ganization between January and December and whose de- 
parture was categonzed “quit” in the 1969 replacement rec- 
ords divided by tne total number of workers in the category 
in January 1969. The accuracy of this categorization cannot 
be tested. However, the organization in 1969 was increasing 
in scope of services and number of employees, so there 
was no reason to think that many quits really masked 
layotfs and other research suggested that dismissals are a 
very low proportion of all turnover (Badger, 1966). Further- 
more, civil service rules and procedures make it unlikely that 
any significant proportion of those quitting had been forced 
to resign. No probationary, seasonal, or temporary em- 
ployees were included in the study, and regular employees 
who had completed probation were far more likely, if their 
work was unsatisfactory, to face transfer, demotion, or re- 
classification than firing or layoff. The number described as 
quitting the organization was, therefore, probably very close 
to the actual number and there is no reason to suspect 
systematic occupational bias in the reporting of quits. Termi- 
nations labeled “‘leave of absence” (as for military duty or 
childbirth), “retirements,” or ‘‘deaths’’ were excluded from 
the analysis and interorganizational movements such as 
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transfers and reclassification were grouped separately to 
test Hypothesis 3d. All employee movements shape the po- 
tential for future quitting by affecting worker distribution, 
establishing a replacernent pattern for each job level in an 
occupational chain enc by contributing to organizational pref- 
erences and biases. In this analysis, the factors affecting 
quit rates were examired and then the effects of replace- 
ment patterns for all types of withdrawal that might, in turn, 
affect quit rates. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Analysis of Distribution of Men and Women 


The concentration of men in occupations with greater ad- 
vancement opportunities was pronounced. Eight job chains, 
with 1,058 employees, were considered high in advance- 
ment opportunity because 24.9 percent of the positions in 
these chains were at levels 11 through 21. Only 27 percent 
of the job holders in these chains were women. On the 
other hand, five job cheins, with 5,435 employees, were 
considered low in advancement opportunity, since only 6.5 
percent of the positions in these chains were at levels 11 
through 21. Women heid 72 percent of the jobs in these 
low opportunity chains. This occupational distribution sup- 
ports the ideas summarized in Hypothesis 1. Hypothesis 3, 
about the male predam nance in management, can be 
examined with the use only of data on worker distribution in 
January 1969. The déta in Table 1 show that men were 
disproportionately concentrated and women underrepre- 
sented at upper hierarchical levels in both types of job 
chains. Even in the low opportunity category, where 72 per- 
cent of the employees were female, each level above level 
8 was less than 40 percant female. 


Paradoxically, women had a better chance of reaching man- 
agerial levels if they entared male dominated occupations, 
simply because of the higher ratio of managerial to non- 
managerial positions in such occupations. Thus, although 
women occupied a lower percentage of managerial jobs in 
high opportunity occupations, 15 percent of all women em- 
ployed in these occupations were at level 11.or above, 
whereas, only 3 percent of the women employed in low 
opportunity chains were managers. 


There may be sex differences in experience or training not 
detectable with these data, but estimating bias resulting 
from the lack of data on training and experience is not 


Expected and Actual Percentage and Number of Men by Level and Job Chain 


Level High Opportunity* 
Expected Actual 
% 
1—4 43 41.€ 
5-8 220 71.3 
9-10 302 66.9 
11-21 201 84.1 


Low Dpportunity** 
Total N Expested Actual Total N 
N N % N 
25 60 330 7.2 102 1423 
217 304 419 20.9 320 1531 
279 417 582 39.5 837 2123 
233 277. g8 64.1 230 358 


*Expected percentage of men = 72.4, -X? = 14.41, 3df, p <.01 
**Expected percentage of men = 27.4, —X? = 347.8, 3df, p <.01 
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meaningfu!, since these factors vary in their relationships to 
upward mability in an organization as well as to withdrawal 
behavior c all types. Training and experience may be re- 
sources tha worker invests in an organization (Tuma, 1976), 
and there 3 some evidence that greater investment in an 
organizati=n reduces the likelihood of withdrawal (Sheldon, 
1971). Bu: training and experience are not always rewarded 
by career mobility; some occupations offer more payoff 
than othes, irrespective of employee traits like years of ex- 
perience. Studies show that training level and experience 
predict grater turnover when job rewards are low than 
when rewards are high (Vincens and Robinson, 1974: 
60-61; T_ma, 1976), and the possibility of sex differences 
in task or ob structure within a job category (Bridges and 
Beck, 1978) could make it difficult to assess data on the 
effects cf training and experience of men and women upon 
quitting. ~urthermore, recent evidence shows that differ- 
ences between the sexes in experience and training have 
been decreasing, particularly in civil service settings, and one 
cannot assume that men at top hierarchical levels have 
more traning and experience than women at lower levels 
(Sexton, ~ 977). The remaining hypotheses assert that dif- 
ferences in the quit rates of the sexes should be attributa- 
ble, in sc ne degree, to differences in advancement oppor- 
tunity suggested by this analysis. 


Analysi= of Turnover 


Examination of the data gives some support to the hypothe- 
ses rela ng advancement opportunity to turnover and inter- 
nal job r-ovement, regardless of sex. As expected, the job 
changin= rate during the sample year was higher in the low 
opportu~ity clusters, where only 68 percent of the incum- 
bents remained in the same job all year, compared to 78 
percentof the incumbents in high opportunity clusters. 


In sepasating the various components of job changing — 
quits, p 2motions, transfers, and leaves of absence — the 
data sown in Table 2 offer some support for the expecta- 
tions b.zsed on Hypothesis 2 and Hypothesis 3d. 


Table 2 





Method zf Job Changing, by Sex of Worker and Chain Type 


Type of Thain 

and Other Job 

Sex of Varker SameJob Quit Change N (118%) 
High oprertunity 

Male 80.8 6.0 13.2 754 
Femals 73.6 ` 8.6 17.6 304 
Low opportunity 

Male 66.6 11.5 21.3 1,488 
Female — 68.6 113 20.0 3,949 





Only ir high opportunity chains were women more likely 
than en to change jobs within the organization, and they 
made =uch changes less often than both men and women 
in low-opportunity chains. Members of low opportunity 
chaine were more likely to quit and to make all other types 
of mc.ement (leaves, transfers, etc.) than those in high op- 
portur ty chains, irrespective of sex. In high opportunity 
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chains, women quit more often than men, but detailed 
analysis shows that they did not share equally in the op- 
portunity structure, having a lower rate of promotion (1.3 
percent) than men (3.4 percent). The data suggest that op- 
portunity structure was more important than sex in explain- 
ing job changing in general and quitting in particular. Since 
the high opportunity occupations may be described as more 
professional and managerial than the low opportunity jobs, 
the lower quit rate for high opportunity chains is in accord 
with previous research showing fewer job changes for such 
workers than for less skilled workers in general (Broom and 
Jones, 1969). Since only 6 percent of all low opportunity 
jobs were above level 10 and since that small percentage 
was predominantly men, it is perhaps surprising that the quit 
rate (11.3 percent) of women in these jobs was not higher, 
since they faced less career advancement within the organi- 
zation than their male colleagues, who had a slightly higher 
quit rate (11.5 percent). 


Hypothesis 3d is supported by the finding that rates of quit- 
ting, transferring, and taking leaves of absence were about 
twice as high for men in low opportunity jobs as for men in 
high opportunity chains. This suggests that even though _ 
men, in general, appear to have better chances for career 
advancement, the small number of managerial positions in 
low opportunity chains makes advancement appear less 
likely to all lower level incumbents, not just to men. Perhaps 
there is some minimum ratio of managers to nonmanagers, 
below which employees do not see much chance of ad- 
vancement or much evidence that their work has any influ- 
ence on advancement. 


One can test Hypothesis 4 by calculating the expected re- 

placement patterns, by chance, if homogeneity of replace- 

ment were not operating but the overall sex distribution of 

the cluster was maintained (i.e., no affirmative action, no 

Sig in supply of male and female workers), as shown in 
able 3. 


The expected and actual replacements in the sample job 
chains are shown in Table 3. As Table 3 shows, the evi- 
dence for selection for homogeneity in the replacement of 
employees was not conclusive. In high opportunity chains, 





Expected and Actual Female Replacement, by Job Chain and Sex of Incumbent 


No. of Female Replacements 
Expected by Chance* Actual 


Sex of Incumbent 


High opportunity*** 


Low opportunityt 


N 
% N {Filled Vacancies) ** 
32 48 142 
47 . 35 74 
54 243 450 
83 1,024 1,236 


*27.6% for high opportunity chains and 72.6% for low opportunity chain replacements 


*#228 vacancies remained open 
#e8X2=7 54, Idf; p<.01 
TX2=44.6, Idf; p<.01 
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Sex of Replacement in Low Opportunity and High Opportunity Job Chains, by Level and Sex of Incumbent 





Level 


09 


10 


11 and 12**# 


Male 
% 


54.5 


' 9.9 


40.0 
5.5 


50.0 


10.9 | 


38.1 
26.7 


50.0 
33.3 


53.5 
26.5 


65.2 
26.5 


714 
54.5 


Low Opportunity Chains High Opportunity Chains 

Sex of Replacement Sex of Replacement 
Female Base Ñ Male Female Base N 
% (100%) % % (100%) 
45.5 55 sad 
90.1 333 i 
60.0 30 75.0 25.0 12 
94.5 ` 259 40.0 60.9 5 
50.0 6 ld 
89.1 19 
61.9 221 41.6 58.5 48 
73.3 431 46.1 53.9 39 
50.0 16 ll 
66.7 12 
46.5 84 82.4 17.6 34 
73.5 34 66.7 33:3 18 
34.8 23 66.7 33.3 18. 
73.5 34 62.5 37 8 
28.6 14 100 0 22 
45.5 11 100 0 2 


*For each level, tha figure in the first row ts replacement of male incumbent and the figure in the second row is for 
women incumbents. 


**Fewer than 15 cases at this level. 


***Because of small NV, 11 and 12 are grouped to give indication of change in managerial levels. 





women replaced both men and women more than ex- 
pected; in low opportunity chains, men replaced men and 
women replaced women much more than was expected. It 
is possible that the pool of applicants in low opportunity 
chains was more homogeneous (é.g., only female applicants 
for secretarial jobs). Another possibility is that homogeneity 
was used as a basis for replacement decisions only at the 
highest hierarchical levels, in both types of chains. To con- 
sider this possibility, Table 4 was constructed, using levels 
with 15 or more cases of turnover. 


From Table 4, it appeared that, for high opportunity chains, 
homogeneity was operating in the selection of replace- 
ments, although the major trend shown was the continua- 
tion of male predominance in upper levels. Within each 
level, there was some support for the idea that familiarity 
with a woman in a typically male job somewhat increases 
the likelihood of another woman filling that job since, except 
at level 7, women replaced women more often than they 
replaced men. That pattern is strongly evidenced in low op- 
portunity chains as well. In fact, several of the patterns 
suggested in high opportunity chains are evident in low op- 
portunity chains. Below level 7, an employee of the predom- 
inant sex in a job chain was very likely to be replaced by an 
employee of the same sex, where as replacement of em- 
ployees of the minority sex was much more random with 
respect to sex. At upper hierarchical levels, male predomi- 
nance continued despite changes in personnel. In both types 
of chains the most random replacement patterns occur in 
the professional submanagerial levels 7 to 10. 
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Predictions for the 1970s. Since an organization's turnover 
rate is the result of a “quasi stationary” process reflecting 
organizational policy (Hill, 1951), if one assumes some con- 
stancy in labor market conditions, one would expect that the 
job chains studied would not show major changes in quitting 
or intraorganizational movement. Since there is little reason 
to expect that patterns of replacement will change drasti- 
cally (barring stronger affirmative action directives than evi- 
denced so far), it is possible to use Markov chain theory to 
predict the effect of future turnover upon the distribution of 
the sexes in the two types of job chains in this organization. 
In January 1969, 72.6 percent of low opportunity jobs were 
held by women, 27.4 percent by men. Thus, the initial dis- 
tnbution vector, ma of female incumbent and male incum- 
bent jobs was ma = (.726, .274) for the low opportunity 
chains. Only 27.6 percent of jobs in high opportunity chains 
were held by women and so the initial probability vector for 
high opportunity chains was ar, = (.276, .724). 


These constitute the initial probability vectors for the state 
of the two chains. The states that a job position can be in 
are labeled female incumbent and male incumbent. Data 
presented in this paper permit estimating the probability that 
a replacement of a particular sex will be appointed, and, 
since sex of employee is linked to expected turnover rates in 
each chain, replacement pattems should affect future rates 
of quitting and intemal movement and one can produce a 
transition matrix describing the probability of moving be- 
tween states. The probability of the process going from 
female incumbent to 7emale incumbent includes two paths: 
the woman stays in the job or is replaced by another 
woman. In the path o7 female to male incumbent, a man 
replaces a woman. The sum of probabilities female-female 
and female-male must equa! 1.0. The transition matrices set 
out in Table 5 summarize the actual replacement patterns 
during 1969. In the low opportunity category, 85.6 percent 
of the jobs initially held by women either were retained by 
the incumbent or were filled by newly appointed women; 
14.4 percent of the jobs initially held by women were filled 
by men a year later. 


Table 5 





Transition Matrices for Job Chains 


Job Chain l Sex of incumbent 
Low opportunity* Jan. 1989 Jan. 1970 
Female Male 
ma™=(|.726, .274) Female .856 .144 
p= 
Male .275 .725 
High opportunity** 
Female £861 .139 
p= 
To=(.276, .724) Male .062 .938 
*mI=N P ##7 ={.282, .718) 
=(.697, .303) arg==(.294, .706) 
a= \(,666, 335) 
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For high opportunity job clusters, multiplication of the initial 
probability vector, mẹ describing initial sex distribution, and 
the transition matrix for 1969 produced a new probability 
vector., the sex distribution in January 1970, which dif- 
fered by less than .01 from the initial vector. Even after five 
years, ms showed that the differences from zr, were only 
about 2.5 percent, with the greatest change in the first two 
years. This indicates that the process of replacing em- 
ployees:who leave their jobs through quitting, internal mobil- 
ity, or other means, does not greatly affect the proportion of 
men and women in high opportunity job clusters, which 
supports Hypothesis 4. More change is expected in low op- 
portunity clusters as more men enter these jobs: 33.5 per- 
cent in the fifth year, compared to 27.4 percent initially in 
1969. These anticipated changes in sex composition may 
eventually affect quit rates or rates of leaves of absence; If 
so, even transfers could be expected to increase as lateral 
positions are vacated by employees’ quitting. If no structural 
change is assumed, the higher quit rate characteristic of 
men in low opportunity chains might be more of a problem 
for the organization as the percentage of men increases in 
those chains. Another possibility is that the influx of men 
will create pressures for structural change, as has happened 
in other female occupations, such as elementary teaching 
(Zeigler, 1967). However, most of the increase in the 
number of men should occur in the first two years, with the 
proportion of men remaining at about one-third after that 
period; and, while this represents more change than that in 
the high opportunity chains, the influence of such a gradual 
increase in male incumbents in low opportunity chains is not 
clear. Whatever its implication, barring major changes in 
labor market pressures or organizational replacement prefer- 
ences, data on 1969-1970 hiring and replacement sum- 
marized in Table 5 suggest that the skewness of sex 
distributions noted in these chains in 1969 is not likely to 
change dramatically as a result of normal vacancy and suc- 
cession processes. 


In using the data from January to December 1969 as a basis 
for predicting future changes in the distnbution of men and 
women, it was assumed that: 


1. The organizational and occupational forces inherent in the 
original, distributions were stable; the increasing supply of 
women workers would have little effect. 


2. Outside forces intended to change these distributions 
would be ineffective, from consideration of affirmative ac- 
tion programs (Sexton, 1977: 62). Research suggested that 
skewed distributions are difficult to change directly. As long 
as jobs are not clearly described, appropriate ability and ex- 
perience will be difficult to measure objectively, and prefer- 
ences for a particular sex, race, etc., may affect the evalua- 
tion of ability. 


3. Any effect of the job market of this period would be the 
same for quit rates for both sexes. 


Testing the predictions for the 1970s. Data on the distribu- 
tion of men and women in December 1977 were used to 
test the predictions of the replacement model based on job 
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Table 6 





Changes In Job Structure-and the Distribution of Women in the Job Chains, by Type of Chains 1969-1977 








Low Opportunity High Opportunity 

Jan. 1969 Dec. 1977 Jan. 1969 Dec. 1977 
Positions 5,435 5,902 1,058 1,203 
N at leve! 11-21 positions 358 802 277 769 
Level 11-21 (% of all positions) 6.5 13.6 24.9 63.9 
Held by women (% of all pcsitions) 72.6 71.2 27.6 24.0 
Level 11-21 positions held oy women (%) 36.0 41.9 15.9 16.9 
Level 11-21 (% of all women} 3.0 8.0 15.0 39.1 
Level 15-21 positions held >y women (%) 10.1 20.0 9.1 0.0 
Level 15-21, held by women (% all positions) 2 9 5.1 2.8 





changing patterns in 1989-1970 and to check the possible 
influence of affirmative action on worker distribution. 


several changes occurred in the occupational chains during 
this period. The larger number of incumbents in both clus- 
ters at the end of 1977 showed some growth in these 
occupations, consistent with a general increase in service- 
sector employment, and both clusters showed increases in 
overall proportions of managerial positions. 


Table 6 shows broad changes over the eight years in the 
two chains, and includes data on women’s representation in 
management jobs. In both chains, women held more mana- 
genial positions in 1977 than in 1969, with women in low 
opportunity chains showing greater improvement than 
women in high opportunity chains. A further breakdown of 
the 1977 hierarchical distribution of men and women estab- 
lishing the percentage of positions at levels 15-21 held by 
women, shows that women in low opportunity chains were 
more likely to reach top management positions in 1977 than 
in 1969, although the high opportunity chains still offered 
women the best chance of reaching management. The data 
in Table 6 suggest that women fared better in this organiza- 
tion in 1977 than in 1969. 


The net effect of turnover and replacement on male-female 
distribution in the two types of job chains is shown in Table 
7, which shows the actual and expected distributions. In the 
prediction of increased heterogeneity, it was assumed that 
there would be no change in organizational preferences and 
little effect of outside factors, such as affirmative action 
laws or labor market forces. If these predictions were er- 
roneous, the expected error would be in underestimating the 
effectiveness of conscious affirmative action programs in 

-= reducing sex-skewed occupational distributions or under- 


Table 7 





Actual and Expected Distri ution of Men and Women, 1969-1977 


To Wy Ta 
Job Chains Jen. 1969 Dec. 1969 Dec. 1977* Dec. 1977 
Actual Actual Expected Actual 
F M F M F M F M 
Low opportunity (.72E 274) (.697, .303) (.656, 354) (.712, .288} 
High opportunity (.27E 724) (.282, .718) (.302, .698) (.240, .760) 


*Less than .002 change ove= the last three years 
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estimating the effect of a larger supply of women workers, 
including new female college graduates in technical fields. 
The data from December 1977 show that the high opportu- 
nity chains had a higher proportion of male incumbents than 
they did in 1969 and that the low opportunity chains had 
swung back from the 1969 trend toward increasing propor- 
tions of men, so that there has been little overall effect on 
the sex-skewness of these chains. 


Interpretation of these unexpected results requires examina- 
tion of ether factors influencing distribution during these 
years. From the changes apparent in Table 7, there is no 
evidence that affirmative action reduced the skewed occu- 
pational distribution of men and women, nor is there any 
reflection of the availability of female labor in high opportu- 
nity chains, although an increasing female demand for em- 
ployment may account for part of the findings tn low oppor- 
tunity chains. | suspect that the occupations selected for 
this research are not those of greatest initial concern for 
affirmative action programs. The civil service system may 
have devoted more attention to removing formal sex restric- 
tions and reclassifying jobs than to.reducing sex-skewed dis- 
tributions of employees. Since the criteria used to select 
occupations for study foreclosed consideration of the all- 
male or all-female occupations of greatest concern to affir- 
mative action programs, one should not expect to see much 
evidence of increasing sexual heterogeneity in the occupa- 
tions selected. Furthermore, the broad patterns of sex 
segregation illustrate only one of many areas of concern in 
affirmative action programs. For instance, Table 6 suggests 
that there have been advances in women’s representation at 
managerial levels. As a result, one might expect lower turn- 
over of women in both job categories, reflecting a higher 
expectation of advancement, although the high male tum- 
over rate in low opportunity chains probably would not be 
reduced by such changes. Data on turnover patterns in the 
1970s are lacking, but the number of new jobs is sufficient 
to explain the more skewed distributions. In order for new 
jobs or possible higher turnover rates during the period from 
1969 to 1977 to produce the actual 1977 distributions, there 
must have been some changes in the 1969 incumbent re- 
placement schedule (noted in Table 3), changes favoring the 
sex predominating in each chain. Although one might have 

_ expected newly created positions to escape the sex 
stereotyping of established positions, the data here do not 
support this idea. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Data from a state civil service largely confirm the hypothe- 
ses that relate opportunity structure of jobs to quit rates, 
when sex of worker is controlled for. Two different 
categories of job chains were studied: a high opportunity 
chain, in which 24.9 percent of the positions were at mana- 
gerial levels, and a low opportunity chain, in which only 6.5 
percent of the positions were managenal. Within each 
chain, men predominated in the upper levels in 1969, and 
this predominance continued, despite personnel changes 
over an eight-year period. Even in the low opportunity cate- 
gory, where most employees were women, a female domi- 
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nated pool of candidates for promotion was not enough to 
produce significant female representation at managerial 
levels. That men’s advancement opportunity rather than 
their sex affected their quit rate was supported by the find- 
ing that men in low cpportunity jobs had slightly higher quit 
rates than their female counterparts and considerably higher 
quit rates than either men or women in high opportunity 
chains. Sex has almcst no relation to quit rate, with women 
somewhat more likely to quit in high opportunity chains and 
men quitting slightly more often in low opportunity chains. 
Since low opportunity chains employ more people, mostly 
women, any net quit rate statistics would show a higher quit 
rate for women than for men. Male managers were typical 
in both categories of job chains, so the high male quit rate 
in low opportunity chains suggests that the ratio of manag- 
ers to nonmanagers may be more critical than the extent of 
homogeneity of managers with respect to sex as an indi- 
cator of advancement opportunity. Data on replacement pat- 
tems during 1969 did not indicate much reduction in the sex 
segregation patterns charactenstic in both categories of oc- 
cupational chains, except for increasing entry of female pro- 
fessional level employees in high opportunity chains. Predic- 
tions of long term changes in the sex composition of the 
two occupational categories were not supported although 
women were more likely to reach managels, positions in 
1977 than in 1969. 


The data presented in this paper suggest a reasonable alter- 
native to traditional individual level explanations of variations 
in motivation and behavior of workers. Building upon the 
purely behavioral evidence in this study, one might expect 
that long intraorganizational career lines, combined with un- 
biased selection procedures rewarding merit, may be crucial 
not only to organizational commitment but also to quality of 
job performance and effort expended in work. Implicit in this 
expectation is the assumption that steady upward career 
movement, which must include correlates in income, status 
complexity, challenge, and responsibility is, or could become, 
a meaningful goal for a large proportion of employees, 
women as well as men. Most recognized motivations for 
work, ranging from a desire for income or prestige to re- 
sponsibility and autonomy, are better satisfied at upper or- 
ganizational levels unless the least involvement in work is 
the goal the worker pursues. The present study suggests 
that structure of opportunity for advancement, as indicated 
by proportion of managenal employees in a job chain, is 
important to employzes. Yet, of course, the proportion of 
managerial jobs is only one aspect of opportunity for ad- 
vancement and offers no clue to the meaning or bases of 
formal advancement in a particular organization or in a par- 
ticular job chain. Furthermore, advancement opportunity as 
suggested by the shape of occupational hierarchies within 
an organization may be linked to other organizational vari- 
ables like centralization of decision making or communication 
structure, which may exert independent effects upon behav- 
ioral and attitudinal components of organizational commit- 
ment, including quitting. 


Despite the limitatians of this study in focusing on only one 
aspect of the structure of advancement opportunity, the 
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APPEND: JOB CLUSTERS USED IN ANALYSIS FOR 1968 AND 1977 


2 Low oppr rtunity clusters High opportunity clusters 
Employment interviewer Employment counselor 
General crk Driver's license examiner 
' Account cerk/executive Account examiner 

Clinical sacial worker Reproduction machine operator 

Public wedare worker Administrative analyst 
Management systems analyst 
Computer programmer 
Accountant 
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The Design of Alterna- 
tives in Organizational 
Contexts: A Pilot Study 
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See, among others, Bross (1953: 18—23}; 
Simon (1960: 1—4); Dyckman (1961); 
Quade (1967: 1-16); Mack (1971: 71, 
175-249); Zattman, Duncan, and Holbeck 
(1973: 53-58). 
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A review of decision research suggests that the design 
stage is a neglected aspect of the decision-making pro- 
cess. This study develops a conceptual model for analyz- - 
ing the design of alternatives in organizations, and 
applies it in three case studies. The model has two basic 
dimensions which may affect the range and quality of 
options generated in the design process. One is the mix 
and type of creativity and search; the other is the degree 
and type of closure to other phases of decision making. 
Comparative analysis of the cases offers qualified.sup- 
port for the hypotheses, and clear evidence that the im- 
pact of alternatives design on decision outcomes war- 
rants greater attention to this stage of the decision- 
making process.” 


Individuals, groups, or organizations make rational decisions 
in a sequence of stages. The first stage is the perception of 
a need for a decision — the sense of a problem and the 
definition of a shortfall from a desired state. The identifica- 
tion of such a desired state may involve a process of goal 
articulation. The problem-solving process then begins with 
the development of alternatives, continues with their evalua- 
tion, and, through the application of decision criteria related 
to the individual's or organization's goals, ends with the 
choice and implementation of the preferred action." 


The stages of problem perception and goal articulation have 
been studied extensively and are described in a wide litera- 
ture ranging through cognitive psychology, sociology, and 
organization theory. Normatively, these stages are covered 
in the organizational development literature and analytic de- 
cision theory. The process of evaluation, acceptance, and 
implementation or diffusion of solutions is also described in 
studies dealing with organizational innovation, and a range of 
evaluation techniques and applications have been developed 
in economics, decision theory, operations research, and 
management. 


When it comes to developing the alternative solutions which 
are to be evaluated, we discover a surprising gap. Nearly 
fifteen years ago Feldman and Kanter (1965: 620) noted: 


Most research on decision making has ignored the problems in- 
volved in generating alternatives. The major interest has been on 
procedures for selecting the best alternative from all those pre- 
sented (on the assumption that all alternatives have been pre- 
sented). 


Up to the present, even extensive descriptions of the deci- 
sion process take this stage for granted, and pass over it in 
a sentence or two (Marschak, 1968: 42—43; Mack, 1971: 
17, 119; Wendt, 1970; Zattman, Duncan, and Holbeck, 
1973: 4). 


How are alternatives identified? This stage of.the decision 
process is actually a form of design, in the sense used by 
Simon: “Everyone designs who devises courses of action 
aimed at changing existing situations into preferred ones” 
(1969: 55). How does the design process take place in or- 
ganizational contexts, and how does it affect decisions and 
their outcomes? 
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The importance of relating descriptive 
and normative answers to these ques- 
tlons becomes apparent if we recall the 
debate — beginning in the mid-1950s 
and still current — between proponents 
of the “rational” planning and decision 
approach, and the proponents of satis- 
ficing” and “incrementalism.’’ The 
former began with an abstract view and 
tried to mold reality to its precepts — 
with limited success. The latter pro- 
ceeded from a positivistic approach, and 
remained content to accept a limited real 
ity as the only possible norm. An sarier 
integration of the positive and the norma- 
tive views could have avoided this sterile 
dichotomy. 


- Design of Alternatives... 
` z ha ™ 


The answers to these questions are linked to some norma- 
tive issues which are important for effective planning and 
management (Dror, 1971: 55). If planners, administrators, 
and managers are being equipped today with tools and 
techniques for articulating goals and evaluating projects and 
programs, how should they develop those alternative solu- 
tions which they are to evaluate, and choose one for im- 
plementation? Are there any normative techniques for sys- 
tematically designing alternative solutions in a given situa- 
tion? If there are, how appropriate are they in the light of 
actual behavior and perceived constraints in real environ- 
ments ?2 How crucial these questions are is clear when we 
realize that the best evaluation techniques can only be 
applied to those alternatives which are given. Therefore, the 
quality of the options which are developed for evaluation is 
a necessary — though not a sufficient — condition for a 
good decision. l 


THE GENESIS OF ALTERNATIVES — THEORY 


A review of models and descriptions of the alternatives- 
design process suggests two main dimensions of analysis — 
one relating to the nature of the process and the other to its 
form. The first dimension raises the question of whether 
alternatives are created or found. The second one addresses 
the degree of closure of the design phase. Both issues 

have important normative implications. 


Search or Creation? 


The question of how alternatives are generated has a bear- 
ing on the adoption of normative methods. Should they en- 
hance creativity like “brainstorming,” though this possibility 
has been called into doubt philosophically (Hausman, 1975) 
and its utility questioned empirically (Taylor, Berry, and Black, 
1958)? Or should the emphasis be on developing techniques 
for systematic search and reducing complexity? Some pos- 
sible answers are offered by sources in a number of differ- 
ent disciplines which include studies dealing with the deci- 
sion process and problem solving by individuals, groups, and 
organizations. For the individual, Marr (1973: 60-92) reviews 
numerous studies in the area of cognitive psychology which 
explore the effect of creativity on problem solving abilities. 


Another approach, best typified by Newell and Simon (1972), 
sees problem solving as a search process with the problem 
solver involved in a complex information-processing task, 
which can only be mastered with the aid of simplifying 
heuristics. Simon (1957, 1960) has extended his findings on 
the problem-solving process from individuals to organiza- 
tions. He described a limited search for alternatives which 
stops when an option is found which meets a minimal aspi- 
ration level — an approach which he has called 
“satisficing.” 


On the organizational level, the question of how alternatives 
are developed has also been addressed. One group of deci- 
sion theorists headed by Lindblom (1959: 59—88; 1967) 
sees the development of alternatives as an incremental 
modification of preceding and existing options — again a 
limited search process (Braybrooke and Lindblom, 1963). 
Cyert and March identified what they called ‘’problemistic 
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search.” Here organizations’ scanning and perceptions of 
available options are motivated by the views of the problem 
prevailing in the organization, biased by the specialized orien- 
tations of participants, and guided by their hopes and expec- 
tations from the organizational environment. Search is 
heuristic, following simple intuitive rules (Cyert and March, 
1963: 44-66, 79, 120-122). The existence of a “‘pro- 
grammed” search for alternatives in organizations with a 
need for routinized solutions to recurring problems has also 
been suggested (March and Simon, 1958; Simon, 1960); a 
reverse search process, too, of solutions looking for prob- 
lams, may be taking place (Cohen, March, and Olson, 1972: 
1-25). 


Finally, the descriptive approach to the development of al- 
ternatives includes some of the studies of organizational in- 
novation, which are fully reviewed in Zaltman, Duncan, and 
Holbeck (1973). Here again, one is left with a sense that the 
solutions to problems are already there, and that the 
problem-solving process is a search ending in the discovery 
of a feasible — this time Innovative, rather than prece- 
dented — alternative. This literature concentrates on the fac- 
tors in organizations and their environments which affect 
the development of innovations, and on analysis of all the 
stages of the innovation process. The stage at which alter- 
natives are generated is dealt with only in passing. 


Among these sources we may distinguish between two 
views of the altematives-generation process. The first sees 
the development of alternatives as a process of search and 
discovery: the solution to the problem is there, and it only 
needs to be identified by processing the relevant information 
or by discovering and perhaps recombining its preexisting 
constituent parts. This approach fills most of the descriptive 
and some of the normative organizational literature, and is 
shared by some studies in creativity in cognitive (especially 
associational} psychology. 


The second view sees the development of alternatives as a 
process of design or creation to a significant extent ex 
nihilo; solutions do not preexist but have to be generated by 
conceiving, designing, or creating new ideas, processes, or 
products. Some of the creativity literature implies this view, 
especially that which is gestalt-oriented (Wertheimer, 1945), 
while other accounts of creativity tend more to emphasize 
its associational aspects (Koestler, 1964). 


But there is no reascn why these views have to be mutually 
exclusive. The creative process appears to be a blend of 
invention and discovery (or adoption), the proportions of 
which might vary with the characteristics of the problem 
and the decision environment. The associational approach to 
creativity offers such a link between insight and search 
(Rothenburg and Hausman, 1976: 149-153, 161—165), a 
blend also implied in some of design methods which involve 
complexity-reducing processes which are also a method of 
systematic search through a problem space (Alexander, 
1964; Jones, 1970). The nature of this blend should be of 
interest, however, since an association between creativity 
and innovation is often inferred (Crosby, 1968), and there 
seems to be some relation between the directions of search 
and the quality of decisions (Marquis, 1969). 
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Mintzberg, Raisinghani, and Theorst 
(1987: 255} suggest a roughly analogous 
division: “memory search,” “passive 
search,” “trap search,” and “active 
search.” 


Design of Alternatives 


To facilcate analysis of the mix between creativity and 
search © designing alternatives, we might envisage them as 
two dimensions of a multidimensional process. An effective 
creative process would combine high levels of both creativ- 
ity and search, where the latter might range from formal 
systematic search, through informal or heuristic search, 
down tc passive search based mainly on participants’ 
memores and experience.’ 


Freedo n or Constraint? 

The decree to which the design of alternatives is inhibited 
also affects the quality of outcomes. The “rational” model 
demancs an exhaustive development of options (Schoeffler, 
1954), € requirement which clearly cannot be met (Simon, 
1957). Indeed, some limits are indispensable: Simon (1964) 
identifies these as constraints on the generation of alterna- 
tives, Which enable the synthesis of viable solutions, and 
“alternetives’ testing,” ensuring that the options to be eval- 
uated a e feasible. 


Perceivad limits of knowledge, time, and resources may 
constran alternatives design, tending to elicit a narrow range 
of optics differing only marginally from known precedents 
(Lindbicm, 1967). The exercise of power may be another 
type of =onstraint, limiting the range of options by setting 
the decsion agenda (Bachrach and Baratz, 1962). Constrain- 
ing the development of alternatives may be a prevalent and 
effecte form of “‘non-decision” making: this may become 
manifest in covert conflict, or even in the maintenance of a 
consensus which makes certain options “unthinkable” 
(Lukes, 1974: 21-24). Such a consensus may not only be 
the product of preconditioning, but also the result of manipu- 
lation o* information as a power resource (Pettigrew, 1973: 
233-24), 275). 


Anothe- source of constraints on the design of alternatives 
is the relation between the design phase and the adjacent 
stages >f the decision-making process: problem definition 
and evduation. The rational decision-making model envis- 
ages a distinct phase of the alternatives’ development, inti- 
mately -elated to preceding problem or goal definition, and 
clearly -eparated from a succeeding stage of formal evalua- 
tion anc selection. The degree of interaction across these 
interfaces will here be called closure: high closure suggests 
limited Dr no interaction while low closure implies intensive 
interacton and feedback. 


Prescriptive theory suggests that the greatest openness for 
the unimhibited design of alternatives is offered by the “‘ra- 
tional” approach, where goal or problem definition interacts 
with design but judgment is deferred. We may hypothesize, 
therefce, that as types and degrees of closure diverge from 
this ideal, the design of an optimal alternative and the ratio- 
nal evaluation of options will be preempted by perceptual or 
political factors. But the implications of different types and 
degree= of closure must be addressed separately on the 
interfaces between design and goal-problem articulation and 
on the nterface between design and evaluation because 
closure-has opposite normative implications for each. 


Low clcsure between design and problem identification or 
goal seting has positive associations, permitting the fruitful 
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Of course, evaluation criteria must be 
considered in the form in whicn altema- 
tives are presented and the dimensions 
they take into account (LichfieH, Kettle. 
and Whitbread, 1975: 33~36). 


interaction between ends and means. Some closure ts nec- 
essary to establish a framework for the synthesis of op- 
tions, but too much closure, such as rigidly predetermined 
goals or a problem diagnosis locked in by organizational or 
disciplinary predilections, may inhibit the emergence of po- 
tentially optimal alternatives. 


Available evidence suggests that there is a good deal of 
closure between design and problem definition. One source 
of such closure may be when problems are defined in one 
institution and plans or policies are made in another (Rittel, 
1967: 1/18). Perceptual filters (Rittel and Webber, 1973) 
threaten another type of closure. Often theoretical 
paradigms or institutional ideologies define a problem in 
such a way as to predetermine the type and range of op- 
tions that will be considered (Warren, 1971). Disciplinary 
biases and even personal propensities may preempt an in- 
vestigator’s or decision maker's vision, even in such osten- 
sibly objective areas as the physical sciences (Mitroff, 1974). 


On the design-evaluation interface, on the other hand, high 
closure is associated with suspension of judgment, which is 
good. Low closure implies a premature leakage of evaluation 
into the design phase, preempting or eliminating possibly 
valuable options.‘ But interaction, rather than closure, be- 
tween design and evaluation has been noted in one of the 
few systematic empirica! analyses we have of complex de- 
cision processes (Mintzberg, Raisinghani, and Theoret, 1976: 
257). Several systematic planning efforts described by 
Lichfield, Kettle, and Whitbread also used an iterative and 
progressively more detailed development and evaluation ap- 
proach, an approach which these authors recommend 
(1973: 287-288, 294-298). 


The normative combination of factors suggested by the ra- 
tional model leads us to expect the most uninhibited devel- 
opment of alternatives to take place when closure to the 
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preceding phase of goals-problems articulation is at its low- 
est, and closure to the following evaluation stage is highest. 
To test these propositions, we want to examine the rela- 
tionship between various types of design and the combina- 
tions of closure described above, as illustrated in Figure 1. 


Four design categories may be identified on a continuum 
made up of combinations of these variables. The first of 
these, A, is the ideal ’'rational’’ approach, involving the free 
and uninhibited generation of options with feedback linkage 
to incorporate a variety of problem definitions, and closure to 
the evaluation stage to avoid premature elimination. The 
second, B, is the generation of alternatives, "limited" by any 
combination of problem definitions, goal articulations, and 
real or perceived constraints. The third category, C, involves 
preformal alternatives’ elimination, where an informal evalua- 
tion process selects out the options to be forwarded for 
formal evaluation. The final category, D, is an integrated and 
iterative alternatives-design and evaluation process. 


Alternatives and Outcomes 


Observations linking the design process with decision out- 
comes are sparse. It may be inferred that ‘‘created” designs 
would be more innovative than ‘found’ ones, and much of 
the impetus for research into creativity rests on this as- 
sumption. The type of search undertaken has been linked 
with the number of alternatives generated: heuristic search 
and scanning will tend to elicit a limited number of familiar 
options, while systematic search should yield a much wider 
range of options (Rittel, 1970: 19-20). 


Lindblom is one pragmatic observer who has linked the 
alternatives-design process with the resulting range of op- 
tions, but his “disjointed incrementalism”’ explicitly excludes 
unprecedented situations and novel problems (Lindblom, 
1967: 36-37), and its necessary result in certain types of 
outcomes is still under question (Bailey and O'Connor, 1975). 
Steinbruner (1974: 107—109} suggests that in many complex 
decision processes only one altemative at a time is actually 
elaborated to the point of evaluation. But this may under- 
state the process of preformal alternatives genesis and 
elimination, a process which observations indicate precedes 
this outcome (Mintzberg, Raisinghani, and Theoret, 1976: 
256). 


The evidence reviewed here is not extensive, and it offers 
only tentative conclusions to some of the questions raised | 
above. In view of the critical role of design in the decision- 
making process, a more systematic examination of the pro- 
cess that generates altematives seems called for. Such an 
examination, however, is only possible with a more formal 
2n of the design process than has been attempted 
to date. 


The design process can be described by a combination of 
several dimensions: (1) the mix and quality of creativity and 
search, and (2) the type and degree of closure. A matrix of 
possible combinations along these two dimensions allows us 
to ask what the relations are between these factors and the 
results of the altematives-design process — the characteris- 
tics of the solutions which are identified and chosen for 
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The number of alternatives might Ee 
subdivided into the number of soltcions 
first identified, and then the number of: 
alternatives actually chosen for eveua- 
tion. If we assume that the alternaives- 
generation process is not hermetically 
sealed off from the evaluation stags, but 
that it may incorporate in itself a praimi- 
nary informal selection process, then 
these numbers will differ significarcly. 


evaluation. In particular, how do the nature, form, and envi- 
ronment of the design process affect the number, diversity, 
and innovativeness of alternatives. These characteristics 
must be assessed, of course, in relation to the organization 
or unit being analyzed. A radically novel solution in one field 
may be commonplace in another; this is typical, for exam- 
ple, of many technology transfers (Schon, 1967: 8-11, 
16-18, 161-164). 


The types of options which are developed may also depend 
on the source of ideas, or models which may also affect 
problem definition, and be a repertoire of available solutions. 
Such models can include extraorganizational experience or 
applications, and theoretical knowledge (Pounds, 1969: 11- 
17), or they can enable the design of alternatives using or 
modifying given (often unique) or ready-made solutions 
(Mintzberg, Raisinghani, and Theoret, 1976: 249, 251). 


Appropnate evaluative data on the effects and impacts of 
decisions could also llow an assessment of how 
alternatives-design and its environment relate to the feasibil- 
ity and effectiveness of the options finally chosen and im- 
plemented. This is oniy possible, of course, when sufficient 
time has passed to enable a reasonable evaluation of the 
impact of alternatives which were adopted, and some per- 
spective to speculate on what the impact of different op- 
tions might have been. This is difficult to do, but it is the 
only type of analysis that enables descriptive findings to 
infer normative conclusions with some claim to validity. 


To show how such an inquiry might be operationalized, a 
pilot study is presented below. Its analysis is structured 
around these questions, but the conclusions cannot be gen- 
eralized beyond these particular instances. At best, analogies 
may be inferred to similar circumstances or types of organi- 
zations, but valid generalizations must await an accumulation 
of comparable studies large enough to constitute a satisfac- 
tory sample. 


THREE CASES 


This study presents three cases of alternatives generation in 
organizational contexts. The cases were not chosen a priori 
to explore the suggested taxonomy of alternatives design; in 
fact, the taxonomy emerged to test questions raised by the 
cases. They were chosen to display as wide a range of 
variation as possible while still exhibiting the minimal charac- 
teristics of the design process: the deliberate identification 
of a number of options. and the selection of some of them 
for systematic evaluation. 


The choice of cases was limited by the need for descrip- 
tions which document the alternatives-design process in de- 
tail, so that abstraction would not project a Spurious image 
of rationality. Consequently, these cases exhibit the bias 
which, according to March and Romelaer (1976: 251), per- 
vades traditional studies of decision making: the decisions 
had high salience for their participants, and usually took 
place within a well-structured organizational context. The 
first case is the development of Vietnam policy in the higher 
echelons of the U.S. national security establishment. The 
second case is the choice of a site for the third London 
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While this episode took place in one of 
the educational institutions where organi- 
zational ambiguity prevails (March and 
Olsen, 1976: 8), It, too, took place in a 
well-defined system of Intraorganizational 
relationships, though we shall see some 
of the traits of the “organized anarchy” 
which universities are. 

7 


The main sources for this case, where 
not stated otherwise, are the Pentagon 
Papers (1971a: II — 40—68, 102--103, 
108-115, 180-162, 165, 241, 449-445, 
447; ili — 210, 220-231, 237, 246-247; 
NV —- 22-23, 87-91, 262-263, 265-239; 
1971b: 102-103, 174, 202, 325, 365, 
374, 433, 440, 450—452, 598-604). it has 
been claimed that considerations not re- 
flected in the internal debates described 
in the Pentagon Papers affected the ul- 
timate strategy choices (Ullman, 1971; 
Ellsberg, 1972: 74-76; Gelb, 1972). But 
the consistancy between the published 
accounts and the policy outputs has not 
been questioned, and for our purpose the 
Pentagon Papers offer an unusually rich 
and detailed source. 


Design of Alternatives 


Airport by a Parliamentary Commission. The third case in- 
volved a University of Wisconsin task force.§ 


These cases all deal with the kind of high-level staffwork 
backed issues which display a systematic development of 
alternatives and are o7 enough general interest to warrant 
their documentation. This is the natural result of the need 
for adequately described cases. But these cases are not 
necessarily different trom lower-level decisions such as the 
selection of an appropriate garbage disposal technology by a 
town council, or a community health agency's decision on 
an optimal drug abuse prevention program. It is possible that 
the only difference is that cases like the latter are lost in the 
mists of obscunty. 


Finally, a word on the case descriptions. Each of these 
episodes unfolds witrin a political context which is no less 
important than the decision process of which it is an integral 
part. The descriptions often allude to the political aspects of 
decisions and outcomes, but that is not their focus. The ` 
outcomes in these cases, we believe, are more the results 
of the decision process itself than of political considerations 
or relationships. Where this is not so, explicit reference is 
made to the political factors that affected the decisions or 
their outcomes. 


CASE |: NATIONAL SECURITY: U.S. VIETNAM POLICY, 
1961-1968 


In the spring of 1961 a task force developed two proposals 
addressing the probism of increased Vietcong infiltration in 
South Vietnam. One recommended an increase in South 
Vietnamese forces (ARVN), the other suggested a U.S. troop 
commitment. The final draft incorporated both ideas, but 
changed the rationa'e: now U.S. troops were to train the 
Vietnamese, anc the expanded ARVN were to meet an inva- 
sion threat, not infiltration. While the troop commitment de- 
cision was still deferred, the American advisory buildup sim- 
ply increased frem €85 to 2,285.7 


In the face of a continually deteriorating situation, the Presi- 
dent sent General Maxwell Taylor, his military advisor, to 
evaluate alternative tourses of action on the scene, while 
the Pentagon was conducting another of its own evalua- 
tions. In the Pentagon's analysis of November 7, the altema- 
tives were: 

A. An American airlift to Vietnam and increased U.S. logistics sup- 
port; the introduction af advisors in the ARVN down to battalion 
level: 

B. The ‘Taylor Plan,” which involved the introduction of 8,000-— 
10,000 U.S. troops consisting of engineers with some combat sup- 
port, into the Mekong Delta; 


C. The commitment of 25,000—40,000 U.S. troops, to engage in 
ground, sea, and air operations against the Viet Cong; 

D. A threat of bombing North Vietnam, combined with options A, 
B, orC. 

All these options were marginally different versions of an 
escalation strategy. The most radically different policy was 
the ”threat” of bombing North Vietnam. The Pentagon's 
recommendations, proposing a military commitment in sup- 
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port of Vietnam, were almost inevitable given the narrow 
range of alternatives. The administration, however, avoided 
' the proposed commitment, choosing only to initiate another 
Increase in aid to ARVN and the first escalation in U.S. mili- 
tary “advisory” personnel that exceeded the Geneva Accord 
ceilings (Pentagon Papers, 1971a: II, 108-116). 


From late 1961 to early 1963, various versions of neutraliza- 
tion were proposed by U.S. Ambassador to India, Chester 
Bowles, Senator Mike Mansfield, and General Charles De 
Gaulle, but were dismissed by Washington. A fundamental 
reappraisal of U.S. relations with communism would have 
been called for, of which the Kennedy administration was 
not capable. Domestic political considerations, too, precluded 
a tumabout of this scale (Kalb and Abel, 1971: 178). Presi- 
dent Johnson continued his predecessor's policy, but after 
his own election he initiated an intensive policy review. Lim- 
ited withdrawal into “enclaves,” phased withdrawal, and 
neutralization were al? suggested but rejected as inconsistent 
with basic U.S. geopolitical goals. 


This rejection of "fallback" positions, before they were fully 
explored, occurred again in late 1964 when a National Secu- 
nity Council (NSC) working group was set up in response to 
the Vietcong attack on a U.S. airbase at Bienhoa. This group 
evaluated a limited and clustered set of options: 


A. More of the same; 


B. Escalate military pressure against North Vietnam, and resist 
feelers for negotiations except simultaneously with continued 
bombing (‘full squeeze’’); 


C. Option A plus mild pressures against North Vietnam and a de- 
clared willingness to negotiate. 


As the situation grew more critical and an increased sense 
of constraint prevailed, these options converged in the fol- 
lowing alternatives: 


A. More of the same and limited pressure on the North; continu- 
ing rejection of negotiations; 
B. Option A plus increasing military pressure on North Vietnam — 


a public position of total inflexibility on negotiations, but a private 
recognition of their eveniual inevitability (‘full squeeze”); 


C. Option A plus graduated moves against military targets in the 
North (“graduated squeeze”) including indicating a willingness to 
bargain with North Vietnam. 


These strategies were all oriented to improve the American 
posture in eventual negotiations, and to “buy time.” A con- 
sensus in favor of Option C was based on the assumption 
that the loss of Vietnam would be more serious than NSC 
estimates indicated. Finally, the recommendation of Option 
A, reinforced by the lowest order actions in Option C, was 
implemented as administration policy. 


However, the failure of this policy to retrieve the situation 
led to a new “trilemma”: Massive air strikes against North 
Vietnam ran the risk of nuclear escalation; a large U.S. troop 
commitment raised the spectre of a new Asian war; and 
negotiations evoked an image of national humiliation. The 
analysis is developed to its logical conclusions: 

if the DRV will not “play” the above game, we must be prepared 
(a) to risk passing some flash points .. . (b) to put more troops into 
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South Vietnam and/or (c) to reconsider our minimum acceptable 
outcome. ‘McNaughton, 1965) 


Both (a) =nd (c) were too radical to enjoy serious considera- 
tion. Consequently the predictable result was the "decision 
to proce=d very slowly with ground force involvement.” 
(Pentagon Papers 197 1a: Il, 448) 


A memc from Under Secretary of State George Ball, in July 
1965, wes the first instance of serious evaluation of a radical 
alternati-e to incremental escalation by one of the policy 
“establishment” (Ball, 1965). Meanwhile, the Secretary of 
State ccntinued to present the conventional view that in- 
cremenial escalation, even to the poini of hazarding a full- 
scale war, was still the least risk policy (Pentagon Papers, 
1971a: , 23). 


The next review was sparked by a new Vietnam crisis. On 
April 9, 1967, Washington's top decision makers generated 
four options for analysis: 


A. More of the same; 


B. Comining Option A pressure with pressures for compromise 
under ar optimistic appraisal of the chances of success; 


C. Option B, but with a pessimistic slant; 
D. Ball’s proposal for disengagement. 


These options were narrowed to three: 


A. Contivue as before, in the hope that the setback is only 
temporery; 


B. Ditto out move more actively to stimulate a negotiated solution; 
C. Disengagement (Pentagon Papers, 1971a: 82-91). 


The result was a recommendation of Option A, since Option 
B was —nstable, shading into the first if an optimistic view 
were taxen, while with a pessimistic appraisal it began to 
look like Option C. Given the “establishment's” commitment 
to the <omino theory, which was restated with this recom- 
mendaton, Option C was never senously evaluated (Dono- 
van, 1970: 102). 


It is stixing how few, and how similar, the options were 
which emerged from the review process at its various itera- 
tions. hese three or four alternatives were the result of a 
convergence of views, after non-consensual proposals were 
eliminazed or ignored. Clearly the informal review process 
was highly constrained by the dominant and universally ac- 
ceptec organizational paradigm af the “domino theory.” As a 
result, zhe policy establishment repeatedly closed ranks 
against ideas suggested by what they perceived as a hostile - 
enviro~ment, or proposed by establishment mavericks. 


The development of alternatives and their informal review 
also p->vided an arena for the same relatively uninhibited 
input of organizational considerations and domestic and bu- 
reaucratic politics noted by Allison (1969: 698-718) in the 
context of the Cuban missile crisis. His ‘‘organizational pro- 
cess” nodel explains the persistence of incremental escala- 
tion p~>posals through repeated Pentagon and NSC policy 
reviews. His “bureaucratic politics paradigm” may also ac- 
count “or the early elimination of neutralization and with- 
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The refusal to consider formally any 
non-escalation alternatives also persisted 
long after a CIA evaluation of the 
“domino theory” in 1963 explodsd Its va- 
lidity in terms of realistic U.S. geopolitical 
interests (Pentagon Papers, 197 7b: 128). 
it is impossible to estimate whic moti- 
vations were stronger, political o 
paradigmatic, when Bundy could.note in 
1967: An articulate minority .. -may not 
befieve in... the domino theory but 
most Americans {along with neary all 
Asians: know better.” (Pentagon Papers, 
197 1a: IV, 159). 
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This case study Is based on Perran 
{1973} for the background leading up to 
the establishment of the Roskiil Som- 
mission, and on McKie (1973) forthe 
Commission's terms of reference, its ac- 
tivities and hearings, and the outcome of 
its recommendations. Lichfield, Kattie, 
and Whitbread (1975: 271-289} i= the 
source of additional detail on the Zom- 
mission's development and analysis of ab 
tarnativas between June 1968 ard De- 
cernber 1970. 


drawal proposals. Such alternatives did not respond to the 
convergence of military establishment interests and domes- 
tic political considerations (Gelb, 1971) as the escalation 
options did.® 


CASE II: A THIRD LONDON AIRPORT: THE ROSKILL 
COMMISSION 


The problem of serving the projected increases in London's 
air traffic first arose in the context of national air transporta- 
tion planning in the late 1950s. A series of inquiries through 
the 1960s led to the choice of Stanstead, a small existing 
airport to the northeast of London, as the site for London’s 
third major airport.® 


Stanstead was a controversial choice and failed to win nec- 
essary support. In May 1968 a Commission of Enquiry 
named for its chairman, Sir Eustace Roskill, was appointed: 


To enquire into the timing of the need for a four-runway airport to 
cater for the growth of traffic at existing airports serving the Lon- 
don area, to consider the various alternative sites, and to recom- 
mend which site should be selected. (McKie, 1973: 167) 


Focusing on the site selection process, the Commission de- 
cided to apply an extensive cost-benefit analysis to evaluate 
a short list of selected alternatives. 


The generation of this “short list” was recognized as an 
important part of the decision process, and indeed engaged 
the best part of the Commission’s work. This process took 
place in four stages. First, 78 “coarse” altemative airport 
sites were identified, chosen so that the range of locational 
options should be as wide as possible within a defined 
overall search area. 


The next stage involved reducing the list from 78 to 29, 
according to three broad criteria: surface access, defense, 
and noise. The staff also used its “judgment” in applying 
other planning-oriented criteria, though little factual informa- 
tion on possible impacts was available at this stage. 


The criteria used to eliminate alternatives were chosen be- 
cause they were important, and because they were easy to 
quantify. This was not the case with respect to the other 
planning considerations, though their importance was recog- 
nized and their assessment later became the largest item in 
the Commission's research budget. 


At the end of this rourd, 29 sites were left, which were 
subjected to more detailed cost studies on surface access, 
defense, air traffic control, site preparation, and noise. The 
greatest difference among sites was in surface access 
costs, but these rested on some critical assumptions. One 
was the distribution of preferred modes of travel: bus, train, 
or private automobile, to enable the use of a gravity model 
for allocating passenger journeys to airports by mode. The 
other was the imputed value of passengers’ travel time. 
Both later proved to be controversial and were hotly con- 
tested in the hearings. 


These studies led to another round of elimination, resulting 
in a “reduced medium list” of 15. The Commission finally 
ranked the contending sites on this list at a full meeting held 
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The dissenting commissioner issued a 
minority report of his own, although the 
majority on the Commission thought he 
had been coopted with the inclusion of 
Foulness in the short list. He took issue 
with the Commission's priorities, and 
proposed the Foulness location on the 
basis of its much smaller environmental 
impact. 


Design of Alternatives 


at Exeter College in December 1968. Not surprisingly the 
five highest ranked sites were in the Northwest, which had 
the best access, since accessibility was the most easily 
quantified indicator and remained the most heavily weighted 
criterion. 


The final “short list” of five options included four of these 
sites, and Foulness, a coastal site, which was retained as a 
result of pressure from a commission member. This com- 
missioner was not persuaded that the cost factors out- 
weighed less tangible ecological and social impact consid- 
erations, and had the stature, ability, and willingness to 
mobilize informed public opinion in his support. They there- 
fore retained Foulness under consideration right into the 
final stage. The Commission also believed that Foulness 
might offer as yet unquantified advantages on “regional 
planning grounds,” and kept this option to provide a basis of 
comparison with the four inland sites. 


Hearings near each of these sites revealed that opposition 
of local residents was least at Foulness. Nevertheless, on 
the basis of its cost-benefit evaluations, the Commission 
recommeded Cublington, one of the inland sites.1° The gov- 
ernment overturned this selection on a number of consid- 
erations. Primary among these was the well-organized politi- 
cal opposition to the implementation of the Commission's 
recommendations, with the Commission’s own lack of 
unanimity also carrying considerable weight. 


Lichfield, Kettle, and Whitbread (1975: 288) ascribe the 
Commission’s ultimate failure to a premature closure of op- 
tions, noting that already at the first cycle of elimination the 
Commission was focusing on a narrow band of locations in 
the north and northeast. The Commission was also attacked 
for neglecting that part of its charge which was to address 
the timing and need for a four-runway airport. The reas- 
sessment of these factors has had the greatest impact on 
the outcome, leading to the ultimate suspension of the 
project. 


CASE lil: HIGHER EDUCATION RETRENCHMENT: THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM 


In 1975 , after the University of Wisconsin System had ex- 
perienced several years of budgetary exigencies (Epstein, 
1974: 45—46), the Governor asked the system administra- 
tion to submit its long-run plan for adapting to the prospect 
of declining enrollments. In response, the University set up 
the System Advisory Planning Task Force (SATPF), struc- 
tured into four Study Committees. Three of them were 
charged with analyzing the impacts of alternative “phase 
down" or “phase out” options. The fourth was charged 
with developing other, non-phase down, phase out options, 
and was told: 


... this Committee has the opportunity to invent planning alterna- 
tives .. . its charge is inherently more flexible than that of the 
other Study Committees. (SAPTF, 1975: B.5.4) 


Its first meeting, lasting two days, was given over to an 
extended brainstorming session, with ideas ranging from the 
“almost visionary” to the mundane chalked up on two 
blackboards. One board contained cost-cutting proposals, the 
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This case was researched by the «uthor, 
and is based primarily on Intervieves with 
major participants and primary source 
documents, including letters and memo 
(Pefisek, 1975; Percy, 1975; Smitr and 
Percy, 1976), reports (SAPTF, 1975; 
Weaver, 1975) and the internal memos, 
minutes, and protocols of the System 
Advisory Task Force which were kndly 
made available to the author by tha Unt 
versity of Wisconsin administratior. 


other ideas for “creative reinvestments.’’ Only suggestions 
which were patently absurd or obviously infeasible were re- 
jected. The session resulted in 23 proposals for innovative 
cost reduction and 16 “creative reinvestment” options." 


At the end of this meeting, 20 alternatives clustered into 
nine options were assigned to task force members for re- 
view. Seven options were innovative cost reductions, only 
two from the “creative reinvestment” group. This proportion 
reflected a prevailing sense, implicitly reinforced by the 
chairman (a senior administrator), that the latter were im- 
practical under current and projected conditions. Several 
ideas were also dropped because the committee did not 
have the time to collect the needed data within its three- 
month reporting deadline. 


Now the committee also began to sense constraints on the 
content of its proposals: some members of the group 
started hearing “rumblings from downtown’ — the Gover- 
nor's office and the State Department of Administration — 
implying that any ideas that were not money saving were a 
waste of time. 


At its next meeting, the committee discussed some options 
in detail, with particular emphasis on tneir degree of overlap 
with other committees. As a result some proposals were 
transferred to other groups for elaboration and review, and 
the committee decided which of the remaining alternatives 


' to include in its final report. These ended up in two groups: 


one group of options for detailed analysis, and those in the 
other to be wrapped up in short position papers. 


Five items made up the first group. Three were basically 
ways of restructuring incentives to reorganize the system: 
limiting enrollments, reviewing external cost-per-student 
ratios, and developing a capacity-funding formula. The last 
had appeared in the original list of alternatives as “funding 
formula modifications” and its genesis will be described in 
more detail below. The other two priority options were to 
develop two models: one of the “Regional University” con- 
cept and one of a campus-center consolidation. 


Nine options were included in the second group, probably 
because of their onerous data requirements. Several altema- 
tives, too, were dropped at this stage; some were passed to 
the central administration for consideration, others seemed 
to have limited savings potential, and one more “‘creative 
reinvestment” option was abandoned. 


A "Task Force Status Feport’’ of February 3, identified only 
the following alternatives: 


— Externally imposed enrollment limits at several campuses; 
— Externally imposed cost-per-student targets: 


— Establishment of regional universities by consolidation of (a) 
three campuses, (b) one campus and three centers; 


— Development of a capacity funding concept (tied to enrollment 
limits) which would establish enrollment and funding targets for 
phasing down programs and institutions. (Smith, 1975: 4) 


This report supports the impression that the options for po- 
sition paper presentatian were no longer under serious con- 
sideration. The committee had achieved a considerable de- 
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gree of ‘closure in one week, as a result of its perceived 
constraints. Subsequently the committee elaborated on 
these options, with g-oups of members preparing working 
papers on selected issues. One of these concepts — the 
idea of targeted capacity funding — has a background which 
is worth developing in more detail. 


The use of a funding formula to regulate the capacity of the 
University System ard optimize its use of resources was not 
new. The existing enrollment-funding formula, in fact, had 
been one of the university’s major intemal incentives to 
growth. When the administration perceived this in 1974, it 
undertook a search for an alternative. A memo from the 
SAPTF chairman criticized the existing formula and referred 
to a practice he had ancountered in Britain, of allocating 
funds on the basis of places.” 


Targeted capacity funding came to the attention of the uni- 
versity system's bucgeters just when their frustration at un- 
successful attempts to adapt the old formula to new condi- 
tions reached its peak. Tests of several other funding for- 
mulas for feasibility and impacts revealed that the proposed 
formula was the only viable alternative, and minimized po- 
tential opposition. As a result, targeted capacity funding be- 
came university polizy on February 21, 1975, the first (and 
so far, the only one) of the committee’s proposals to be 
implemented. 


The three-volume SAPTF Report became an appendix to the 
university President s Report to the Regents, an appendix 
which few, if any, cf the relevant decision makers would 
read. Judging from zhe President's Report (which, in con- 
trast to the Task Fo-ce’s, is short: 35 pages, compared to 
hundreds of pages) the survival rate of the committee’s 
altematives througk. the obstacle course of organizational 
selection was low. Only regional coordination and resource 
sharing with Wisconsin's system of Vocational and Technical 
Adult Education were mentioned, and even those were re- 
ferred to as options worthy of further study rather than as 
items recommended for action. The “targeted capacity fund- 
ing” concept was the only one of the committee's recom- 
mendations to be implemented, although some lines of in- 
quiry stimulated by this group can be seen in other parts of 
the Report. We carnot fail to be struck by the high number 
of fatalities among the 39 alternatives generated in the 
committee's first S3ssions. 


The lack of any other discernable impacts of the whole 
SAPTF process on the University of Wisconsin System may 
seem surprising. The explanation may be found in the 
changing relations >etween the university and the legisla- 
ture. In the expans onist period of the 1960s the state legis- 
lators coveted the university administration’s power of al- 
locating funds amcng its various campuses. When a newly 
merged university system was created by statute, the ad- 
ministrative review of the system was vested in the state 
and its legislative committees. 


Uniuckily for the legislature, it “bought in,” as it were, when 
the market was at its high. When choices became limited to 
options for retrenchment, rather than growth, the state be- 

came eager to throw them back to the university administra- 
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tion. In the President’s Report, the university retumed these 
unpopular decisions to the Governor. This was a simulated 
crisis which the ritual of solutions, it was felt, could avert. 
The SAPTF reflected a typical use of long-range planning in 
academic organizations (Cohen and March, 1974: 114-115). 
So far this strategy seems to have succeeded. 


The salient feature of this case is not the generation of the 
alternatives themselves, though this was the explicit and 
formal task of the committee. It is the process of informal 
review and elimination, the “focusing” process through 
which organizational constraints are brought to bear even 
before any options are sufficiently elaborated for formal 
evaluation. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Alternatives Design, Sources, and Outputs 


Search or creation, and sources. In all three cases the 
sources for policy options were largely accepted ideas within 
the organizations. Each episode took place in the context of 
much longer range, continuously ongoing decision making 
(Mack, 1971) which provided precedent that was the source 
of the bulk of alternatives proposed for evaluation. 


The element of search was predominant in those instances 
where a wide range of options was generated, as in the 
Roskill Commission's effort, or where unconventional or in- 
novative proposals emerged. This is not to say that creativity 
is impossible or ineffective; it only suggests, descriptively, 
that in these instances, ideas or options have been found or 
recalled rather than formed or created. This is true even of 
innovative recombinations, such as the targeted capacity 
funding concept implemented at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


An obvious implication of this finding is the importance of 
systematic search in the organization and its immediate en- 
vironment to elicit unconventional and novel altematives. We 
will find that this is far from being a sufficient condition for 
innovation, but it is clearly a necessary prerequisite. 


Number, type, and range of options. In the beginning of 
the process, the cases vary widely in the number, types, 

and range of alternatives generated. The Roskill Commis- 
sion's search netted 78 sites in every possible location, the 
SAPTF committee developed 29 options, ranging from the 
conventional to the visionary, and the U.S. national security 
establishment repeatedly developed three or four options for 
review, all only incrementally different, while sometimes an 
unacceptably radical policy also waited in the wings. 


Clearly, the three cases have little in common here. But 
their most salient common feature is the rapid convergence 
of options, both in number and in range, before the formal 
evaluation process ever began. Uniess they responded to an 
urgently perceived need (like targeted capacity funding), the 
more innovative proposals were eliminated in the process of 
review. This happened in all three cases: the non-escalation 
alternatives for Vietnam, the coastal sites for the third Lon- 
don airport, and the "creative investment” options for the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Closure in the Decision-Making Process 

The rational decision-making model calls for low closure be- 
tween alternatives design and the preceding goal-articulation 
or problem-definition phase, while demanding high closure 
betweén design and evaluation. Clearly, in these three cases 
we have observed something very different. 


Problem-goal definition and design. In each of the cases 
we can see the interaction between alternatives develop- 
ment and problem-goal definition. This interaction, however, 
is not always clear or unambiguous. In none of the three 
cases was it the ostensible goal which bounded the field of 
possible alternatives, but a more limited, more concrete ob- 
jective. This was sometimes set in quite a different institu- 
tional context than the original goals, but it was much more 
powerful in determining eventual policy. 


In the Vietnam case, for example, the objective was speci- 
fied by the national security establishment: to prevent Viet- 
nam from falling to the communists during the term of the 
incumbent administration and at minimal cost to the U.S. 
While this objective determined national policy by constrain- 
ing the search for acceptable solutions to the Vietnam prob- 
lem, it was only relatively late in the course of events that 
this goal became manifest and subject to intensive national 
debate. 


The Roskill Commission's goals were given in its terms of 
reference, but both the Commission and its staff chose to 
focus on a particular subset in setting its priorities. Con- 
sequently, the alternatives-develcpment and -evaluation pro- 
cess undertaken by the Commission turned into a site selec- 
tion process, rather than an exploration of the broader policy 
options as intended by Parliament. in the Wisconsin case, 
too, the study committee's actual terms of reference were 
effectively more limited than its formal charge, so that the 
“creative reinvestment” options were all short-lived. 


In none of thess cases, then, do we observe the free inter- 
play between ends and means, between goal definition and 
alternatives design, that is prescribed for rational decision 
making. Rather. goal or problem definition was foreclosed, 
and design was preempted by perceptual, ideological, or or- 
ganizational considerations which became the most limiting 
constraint on the ultimate range of possible solutions. 


Alternatives’ review and evaluation. The rational 
decision-making process envisages a separate phase of al- 
ternatives development, followed by a distinct stage of for- 
mal evaluation and selection. What appears in each of these 
cases is something quite different: a review and selection 
process in the context of alternatives’ development, which 
is quite distinct from, and often largely preempts, the sys- 
tematic evaluation process. 


This review process consisted of the elimination of alterna- 
tives from further consideration and later evaluation by ap- 
plying criteria (of differing degrees of formalization) which 
are the result of intuitively perceived and nonformalized con- 
straints. This informal review process is distinct from formal 
evaluation, it was applied before any of the alternatives 
were elaborated to any extent which would enable formal 
evaluation of their prospective impacts or outcomes. 
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As a result, review becomes inextricably interlinked with de- 
sign. Only those options were designed which survived a 
process of blending or elimination. Blending is apparent 
when more “extreme” options are subtly changed to narrow 
the range of alternatives into the domain of the acceptable, 
as happened repeatedly in Vietnam policy reviews. Elimina- 
tion is observed when some options are dropped while 
others are retained for elaboration, a process consciously 
applied by the Roskill Commission. The University of Wis- 
consin Task Force identified the surviving alternatives by a 
process which combined both blending and elimination. 


A number of factors account for the constraints which form 
the review process, including characteristics of the 
decision-making process itself. Because the decision pro- 
cess commands limited time and resources, easily applied 
criteria without cumbersome data needs or complex 
judgmental demands get more weight. Clear examples are 
the surface-access criterion applied by the Roskill Commis- 
sion, and the elimination or downplaying of options requiring 
extensive data, by the Wisconsin SAPTF. 


In some of the cases, alternatives were eliminated almost 
intuitively, applying informal selection criteria. Some criteria 
related to the charactar and perceptions of the participants, 
others reflected strongly held organizational paradigms or 
were a response to intuitively perceived organizational or en- 
vironmental constraints. For example, in the evolution of 
Vietnam policy, non-escalation alternatives were dismissed 
without formal evaluation by a rigid application of the 
“domino theory,” the dominant ideological paradigm in the 
U.S. policy establishment. In selecting an airport site, the 
quantitative propensities of the Roskill Commission's staff 
led to an undervaluing of factors requiring judgmental, rather 
than purely analytic, decisions. And in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin study committee, perceived system 
demands — an emphasis on cost saving and the apparent 
infeasibility of any non-saving options — led to the early 
elimination of the “creative reinvestments.” 


As a result of these factors we do not observe a process of 
uninhibited altematives development generating a broad 
range of options for formal evaluation. Rather, we have dis- 
covered an intuitive, informal, or semiformalized evaluation 
process which occurs before formal evaluation even begins. 
Unlike formal evaluation techniques, this process is not 
based on a formal tradeoff of weighted criteria, but is more 
a series of decisions based on a single important value. In 
this sense, it demonstrates an infusion of what Steinbruner 
(1974) has called the ‘‘sybemetic” decision process into 
even the most designedly rational and analytic organizational 
choices. The review of alternatives, then, seems to be an 
integral part of their development, and an indispensable 
focusing” process which narrows down the range of op- 
tions long before they are forwarded for systematic 
evaluation. 


An Analytic Model 


The systematic comparison of these cases uses an analytic 
model which is based on the dimensions of the design pro- 
cess discussed above. This model had to be developed in 
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The combination of high creativity and 
passive search seems so unlikely that it 
has been treated as an empty set. 
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two stages, since the categories that were proposed earlier 
are all rominal, and subsume several components. Two 
hypoth2ses informed the research agenda, one conceming 
the reletions between the creativity-search mix and the 
other relating the type of closure of the alternatives-design 
process and its decision outcomes. Now the components of 
each o- these dimensions will be explored to develop a 
framework for the ordinal comparison of our cases. 


Creativ ity-search. The interest displayed in creativity and in 
search approaches to problem solving has been based on 
the assumption that more or superior types of creativity and 
search will produce better options. The hypothesis here, 
then, is that wider ranges of alternatives, and more innova- 
tive options, will result from higher types of search and 
creativ ty. 


To tes- this hypothesis | disaggregated the creativity-search 
mix dimension into its components as shown in Figure 2 
below One component is the degree and quality of creativ- 
ity displayed in a design process that is articulated for con- 
venierce into a dichotomy of “high” and “low.” The other 
is the type of search, ranked from systematic search 
throuch heuristic search to “passive” search or precedent 
retrieval. Cells a through e represent a range of possible 
creativity-search combinations. On the basis of the above 
hypot resis, we can rank them in terms of their likelihood to 
elicit € broad and innovative range of alternatives. 


As suggested by the analysis of its search-creativity mix, the 
Roski£ Commission displays a combination of low creativity 
(in the sense that no “new” proposals were synthesized, 
Creativity 
Searcy High Low 


Heurstic 


Passive 





VNP: Vietnam Policy 
ROS: Roskill Commission 
UWS University of Wisconsin System 


Alterr atives innovation range ranking: a>b=c>d>e.12 
Figure 2. The creatlvity-search mix dimension. 
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and no creative processes were deliberately encouraged) and 
systematic search. The University of Wisconsin's study 
committee applied a mixture of high creativity (brainstorm- 
ing) and heuristic search, while Vietnam policy options were 
all retrieved from precedent in a process where passive 
search predominatec. 


Closure. Figure 3 below is a more formal presentation of 
the closure dimension. This presentation enables us to ex- 
plore the relations between variations in closure and differ- 
ent types of constrained alternatives design. 


The four cells that result from an arbitrary dichotomy be- 
tween high and low closure on each of the interfaces of 
alternatives design can be ranked in terms of the degree to 
which we would expect closure to preempt the uninhibited 
design of alternatives. VJe find the ideal ‘rational’ type (1) 
the highest: it ensures the most open decision process and 
limits preempting by either political or ideological factors 
predetermining problem or goal formulations or the same 
factors constituting the parameters of preformal evaluation 
and altematives eliminat on. Alternating evaluation with de- 
sign in an iterative integrated process (2) is only slightly in- 
ferior to this ideal, but does involve the risk that preliminary, 
though formalized, evalvation criteria may lead to the prema- 
ture elimination of an optimal option. 


Of the four types showr here, “limited design” (3) and 

‘‘preformal elimination” '4) display dysfunctional types of 
closure: the first, high closure on the interface with goal- 
problem formulation, the second, low closure toward the 


Closure on 
evaluation interface 
High Low 


Low 


Ciosure on 
goals-problems 
interface 


High 





Preemption ranking: 3=4>2>1. 


VNP: Vietnam Policy. 
ROS: Roskill Commission 
UWS: | University of Wisconsin System 


Figure 3. The closure dimension. 
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evaluation stage. Consequently, both are likely to be as- 
sociated with a high degree of preemption. Figure 3 below 
shows the Roskill Commission adopting a deliberate inte- 
grated evaluation process, while both the Vietnam policy 
makers and the University of Wisconsin task force combined 
limited'design and preformal elimination in differing degrees. 


Range’and innovativeness of alternatives. Figure 4 below 
shows how quality of the alternatives-design process is a 
function of two competing factors, which may affect the 
range and innovativeness of the options which emerge. The 
type and mix of search and creativity tends to enhance the 
generation of alternatives, and the degree of preemption 
brought about by the type and degree of closure will inhibit 
the design process. 


The cases analyzed here offer some support to these 
hypotheses, though the differences among them are not, 
perhaps, so greet as might have been supposed on the 
basis of theory. Both the Roskill Commission and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin SAPTF developed a large number of 
options, while the number of alternatives under considera- 
tion for Vietnam policy never exceeded four. The first two 
groups also developed some innovative proposals in the de- 
sign stage, innovative in the sense that they differed signifi- 
cantly from other ideas current in the same organizational 
contexts. 


But when discussing the range and types of alternatives, we 
must distinguish between the repertoire of options which 
emerge during the design process and the set of alterna- 
tives that are ultimately evaluated. In all our cases, these 
two are different, though to varying degrees. It is the latter 


Closure Preamption 
Low 1 2 3,4 High 


R VNP 
Low 
Alternatives 


generation VNP: Vietnam Policy 
ROS: Roskill Commission 
UWS: University of Wisconsin System 


Figure 4. Analysis of the alternatives design process. 
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that limits which alternative may be chosen for implementa- ` 
tion, and thus determines decision outcomes. 


Relation to Outcomes 


In these three cases. alternatives were generated primarily 
through a process of search and discovery, rather than crea- 
tion or invention. It is too speculative to suppose that 
another process migint have resulted in a significantly differ- 
ent range of options. Although the search process itself 
must have an effect, the initial process of alternatives de- 
sign yielded a wide range of options, so this phase cannot 
account for the quality of the ultimate choices. 


It is the range and quality of the options that emerged from 
informal review in the design process that had a powerful 
effect on outcomes in each of the three cases. In the Viet- 
nam policy-making case, the options which were formally 
evaluated were repeatedly so similar that their convergence 
was inevitable. The selection of an inland site by the Roskill 
Commission was a foregone conclusion, in the view of in- 
formed observers, before the final evaluation process ever 
began. And in the Wisconsin case, only a limited range of 
cost-saving options remained for more extended analysis 
and inclusion in the President's Report. 


We can only speculate on the substitution relationship be- 
tween alternatives genesis through creativity and search on 
the one hand, and the preemption of alternatives design by 
closure of the decision-making process on the other. But in 
the cases analyzed here, the process of limiting alternatives 
by inhibiting their design, by “blending” options, and by their 
garly informal elimination, seems to be the most powerful 
factor in deciding which options were evaluated, and in af- 
fecting the ultimate outcomes. indeed, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that in all three cases outcomes were even more 
affected by this process than by the subsequent stage of 
formal evaluation itself. 


If this conclusion is true for a wider range of organizational 
decision making than can be generalized from this limited 
sample, the normative implications would be profound, 
Perhaps all the efforts which are devoted to refining evalua- 
tive methods and to applying ever more sophisticated tech- 
niques of evaluative analysis are misdirected. If the choices 
which determine outcomes in organizational contexts are 
made informally and intuitively before the evaluation phase 
begins, then attempts at formalizing and rationalizing evalua- 
tion, however praiseworthy, are made in vain. 


The process of alternatives development in organizational 
contexts warrants further study. Even this limited analysis, 
however, suggests that alternatives design is a stage in the 
decision process whose neglect is unjustified in terms of its 
possible effect on decision outcomes. The investigation into 
design methods, and the development of simple, almost in- 
tuitively applicable methods of comparison and evaluation, 
could make a significant contribution toward improving the 
quality of organizational decisions. 
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Two typəs of interorganizational conflict investigated in 
this stuzy are structural and operating conflict. Structural 
conflict involves rules that govern a relationship, 
wheree operating conflict occurs over interpretation and 
applica’ on of such principles. Among the many factors 
affecting interorganizational relationships are the 
similarities and differences of the interacting units. Com- 
parativ= properties represent the fit, congruence, and 
compa‘ibility of the interface between organizations. The 
purpose of this study is to develop a model of interor- 
ganizational conflict that incorporates key aspects of the 
organizational interface, explaining conflict on the basis 
of simi arities and differences of the interacting organiza- 
tions. Tae study examines 147 dyadic relationships in 
netwos of natural resource organizations in five non- 
metropolitan midwest counties. The model includes vari- 
ables reasuring domain and administrative context as 
well as organizational age differences as exogenous fac- 
tors caisally related to interdependence and the two 
types af conflict. Results show comparative properties to 
be sigmificant determinants of interorganizational conflict. 
Comparative variables were primarily related to interde- 
pende= ce and structural conflict. Most operating conflict 
originated in conditions of perceived structural conflict. 
Implic=tions of comparative properties for the study of 
interor-ganizational relationships are discussed.” 


This paber studies conflict between pairs of organizations — 
public =gencies in the field of natural resource management 
— as £ function of their comparative properties and level of 
interdédendence. Previous studies have focused mainly on 
conflict processes within organizations, particularly the de- 
velopr-ental sequence of events associated with the resolu- 
tion orsscalation of conflicts (Thompson, 1960; Goldman, 
1966; Litterer, 1966; Pondy, 1967, 1969; Murray, 1973). Al- 
thoug~ several writers have assembled propositional de- 
scriptizns of the conflict process in interorganizational rela- 
tionsh Ds (Barth, 1963; Assael, 1969; Walton and Dutton, 
1969; Aldrich, 1971}, with the exception of work by 
Thomas, Walton, and Dutton (1972), little empirical specifica- 
tion of the conditions associated with conflict between or- 
ganizeions has occurred. This study examines derived prop- 
erties >f interorganizational comparison and their conse- 
quencas for conflict between organizations. 


Comparative properties, the similarities or differences of in- 
teractag groups on certain attributes or dimensions, have 
not bean systematically examined in interorganizational rela- 
tions ps; they represent the fit, congruence, and compati- 
bility af the interface between organizations (Marrett, 1971). 
Comrarative properties constitute a set of conditions that 
contir sally shape the pattern of interaction between groups 
(Van d= Ven, Emmett, and Koenig, 1974; Van de Ven, 1978). 


The t=ndency for similar values and statuses to serve as 
bases for social relationships and the countertendency for 
differences to be a source of attraction have been identified 
as bazic mechanisms of social interaction (Lazarsfeld and 
Merten, 1954). These same principles may explain the 
charesteristics of linkages between organizations (Paulson, 
1976 . The linkages available to a given organization may in 
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large part be determined by its relative compatibility with 
other organizations populating the interorganizational field 
(Turk, 1969, 1973; Warren, Bergunder, and Rose, 1974). 


Similanties may serve as sources of conflict as well as at- 
traction. Simmel (1955) noted that low similarity often leads 
to interaction on a restricted basis, whereas the more that is 
shared in common, the greater the potential grounds for 
conflict. In relationships based on a limited degree of similar- 
ity, the spread of conflict is constrained by the narrow scope 
of the relationship. In relationships of high similarity, conflict 
can readily generalize to other areas. 


Similarity has also bean viewed as a source of conflict be- 
tween organizations (Barth, 1963; White, 1968). Hannan and 
Freeman (1977: 941) argue that the greater the similarity of 
two resource-limited competitors, the less likely it is that a 
single environment can support both of them in equilibrium, 
and the more likely that one will attempt to dominate or 
eliminate the other. The potential for conflict between or- 
ganizations in similar exchange categories often is rooted in 
interdependence based on a common supply of limited re- 
sources (Hawley, 1950: 202; Pondy, 1967: 300; Cook, 1977: 
70). 


Comparative properties also influence the level and kind of 
interdependence that develops between groups (Molnar, 
1978). In turn, the terms and execution of interdependence 
arrangements may be a source of conflict (Pondy, 1969). 
Interdependence may precipitate additional conflicts stem- 
ming from latent differences or competitive similarities that 
would not otherwise be discovered. However, an ongoing 
pattern of exchange relations between two organizations 
also represents a series of mutual decisions to invest re- 
sources in a relationship (White, 1974b). Shared investments 
of time, personnel, and funds may be common incentives to 
avoid conflicts and to resolve those that develop. 


The two major types of organizational conflict investigated in 
this study are structural and operating. The differentiation of 
structural and operating conflict follows Coser’s (1956: 74) 
distinction between “conflicts over matters of principle’ and 
“conflicts over matters presupposing adherence to the same 
basic principle.” Similarly, Metcalfe (1976: 336) contrasted 
conflicts over the intensity of demands for fulfillment of 
those expectations. Structural conflicts involve rules that 
govem a relationship, whereas operating conflicts bear on 
the interpretation and application of such principles. Struc- 
tural conflicts occur over the basis for consensus in a rela- 
tionship; operating conflicts are those arising within the 
consensual apparatus (Horowitz, 1963: 183). 


Walton (1972) described structural conflict as disputes over 
the basic identities or public images claimed by interacting 
organizations. It grows out of attempts to establish or define 
a relationship and reflects a basic disagreement over the 
legitimate prerogatives and fundamental structure of each 
organization's responsibilities (Horowitz, 1963). 


Operating conflicts occur when one organization disputes 
the position of another over some point but does not seek 
to change the other's ultimate control over the matter. 
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Operating conflict may occur within a preestablished or pat- 
termed set of relationships; it predominantly occurs over the 
coordination of operating procedures and activities. Operat- 
ing conflict often is encountered in the process of discover- 
ing how’basic interests are complementary or coincidental in 
a relationship (Walton, 1972). 


VARIABLES 


This study employs three endogenous variables — interde- 
pendence, structural conflict, and operating conflict. 


Interdependence (X,). Interdependence is defined as the ex- 
tent to which organizations are linked by mutual exchanges 
or commitments on a continuing basis. A number of authors 
have identified the number of joint programs and the fre- 
quency or intensity of exchange as central aspects of in- 
terorganizational relationships (Aiken and Hage, 1968; Mar- 
rett, 1971; Rogers, 1974a). Others have documented the 
high probability of conflict in establishing interdependence 
(Miller, 1958; Barth, 1963). 


Interdependence is viewed as a source of conflict in interor- 
ganizational relationships because it is likely to increase 
awareness of latent antagonisms or conflicts. Interdepend- 
ence may lead organizations to confront discrepancies in 
function and purpose that would have been avoided had 
collaboration not taken place. Decreased interdependence 
may alleviate some conflicts by reducing the need for units 
to act in perfect accord (Pondy, 1967: 305). 


The terms, execution, and commitments associated with 
interdependence are critical environmental contingencies for 
interacting groups and, as such, represent sensitive issues in 
interorganizational relationships (Yuchtman and Seashore, 
1967; Aldrich, 1976). Because interdependence often im- 
plies a relinquishing of some degree of control over organi- 
zational resources, it is likely to generate conflicts and incon- 
sistencies, which must be confronted and resolved for the 
relationship to continue on a stable basis. 


The net relationship between interdependence and conflict 
is a positive one. Interdependence relationships are likely to 
expose latent discrepancies in purpose and function, which 
may lead to structural conflicts over the basic premises of 
the linkage. Exchanges of assistance, information, com- 
pliance, and other coordinative acts may be the occasion for 
operating conflict over sequence, arrangement, and equity in 
joint activities, even though they are mutually defined as 
essential and legitimate. 


Interdependence was measured by asking respondents to 
indicate how frequently their organization (a) had provided 
information and (b) had loaned or provided resources, in 
terms of funds, facilities, or personnel, to each of the other 
agencies in the county. Weekly or more frequent reports 
were coded 50; otherwise the actual number of times was 
recorded. A third indicator, (c) the number of joint programs, 
was also obtained (Aiken and Hage, 1968). The three indi- 
cators were standardized and summed to form an aggregate 
measure of interdependence. The vanable demonstrated an 
alpha reliability of .72. 
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Structural conflict (X3). Structural conflicts occur over the 
basic identities and responsibilities that define a relationship 
and reflect an inability to establish or maintain the basic 
rules or principles that govern the relationship. Structural 
conflict often is due primarily to external constraints that 
shape the purposes and behavior of each agency in its ap- 
proach to another. For example, agencies may be encum- 
bered by programs that are at cross-purposes with the ac- 
tivities of other groups. 


Among natural resource organizations, agricultural production 
versus conservation often represents a conflicting theme in 
interagency relationships, as does preservation versus wise 
use of land. The objectionable practices of one agency may 
be mandated by law or administrative regulation, creating 
conflict in an otherwise cooperative relationship. Decision 
makers may recognize the difficulties but may be powerless 
to reconcile the structural sources of discord between their 
groups. 


Structural conflict is also a significant source of operating 
conflict. Conflict over the fundamental basis of a relationship 
is likely to increase the number of conflicts over substantive 
matters that become linked to the larger issues (Goldman, 
1966). Chronic or protracted disagreements may be gener- 
ated by contrasting organizational structures and functions 
that boundary personnel are unable to reconcile on a sus- 
tained basis. Conflict may serve to alert parties to the need 
for further elaboration of the terms and distribution of-effort 
in a relationship (Assaal, 1969). Some conflicts may be de- 
liberately created to force the reallocation of resources and 
authority, reflecting an underlying need for realignment in 
the interorganizational linkage (Pondy, 1969; White, 1974a). 


To measure structural conflict, respondents were asked to 
rate the extent to which conflicting responsibilities or 
priorities characterized their relationship with each of the 
other agencies in the county. The responses ranged from 
“none” to ‘very great” and were coded 1-5. Organization 
A's reports of conflict with B were added to organization B's 
reports of conflict with A to form a measure of structural 
conflict in a relationship. The variable ranges from 2 to 10, a 
high score indicating high structural conflict. 


Operating conflict (x,). Operating conflict refers to the level 
of disagreements or disputes that characterizes an interor- 
ganizational relationship. It occurs in the process of problem 
solving in interorganizational relationships and represents 
disagreements over the task expectations or role perform- 
ances of a particular pcsition or unit (Goldman, 1966). In- 
teracting agencies rarely share identical instrumental pur- 
poses for their relationship, and interest in a relationship is 
rarely balanced. Roles and responsibilities are subject to con- 
tinuing redefinition and articulation in the course of continu- 
ing activities. Such negotiations are likely to surface latent 
inequities and incongruities, conflicts that are addressed and ,, 
resolved in a context of a shared recognition of the legiti- 
macy and mutual benefit of the underlying relationship. 


Operating conflicts reflect the continual process of mutual 
adjustment between interacting organizations. In general, 
more fundamental differences in prerogatives or perceived 
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legitimacy are likely to generate more frequent disagree- 
ments and disputes over lesser issues that take on symbolic 
importance. Furthermore, the greater the extent of mutual 
task dependence, the greater the occasion for conflict in the 
process, of mutual adjustment and coordination (Dutton and 
Walton, 1966). 


Operating conflict was operationalized by asking respondents 
to rate the extent to which disagreements or disputes 
characterized their relations with a given counteragency. The 
responses ranged from ‘‘none or very little” to very great” 
and were coded 1 to 5 (Hall et al., 1977: 473). Organization 
A's report of conflict with organization B was summed with 
organization B’s report of conflict with organization A to 

form a measure of oferating conflict in a relationship. The 
variable ranges from 2 to 10, a high score indicating high 
operating conflict. 


The six exogenous veriables which measure comparative or- 
ganizational properties, considered in this study represent six 
organizational characteristics that the literature suggests are 
important influences on the nature of the relations between 
groups: the clients served, the services provided, the sec- ` 
tors of involvement in the interorganizational field, the 
common relations to a higher administrative authority, the 
common relations to a coordinating body, and the relative 
age or jength of serv ce. These characteristics are viewed as 
contextual conditions determining the level of interdepend- 
ence that develops b2tween groups and the amount of 
structural and operating conflict in a relationship. 


The six variables represent features that profile the niche of 
an organization in the interorganizational field, as well as its 
potential for linkage with other groups in that field. Each 
taps an important aspect of the setting in which a relation- 
ship develops and is maintained. Variables measuring similar- 
ity of domain and administrative context provide content and 
direction to interorganizational relationships; these factors 
shape the underlying purposes and motivations that bring 
organizations togeth=r and influence the nature of their in- 
teraction. 


Levine and White (1961) define domain as the specific goals 
an organization wishes to pursue and the function it seeks 
to undertake to achieve these goals. Domain often is mea- 
sured in terms of ths services rendered, the population 
served, and the protlem area addressed by an organization 
(Meyer, 1975). In thi way, domain defines the relative posi- 
tion or market share of an organization in relation to other 
groups in the interorganizational field and the set of en- 
vironmental relationships critical to that position (Warren, 
Bergunder, and Ros2, 1974). The juxtaposition of organiza- 
tional domains is arcued to be a major determinant of the 
nature and type of relations that develop between 
organizations. 


Warren (1967) introduced a typology of decision-making con- 
texts based on. the relative inclusiveness of the structure in 
which relations take place. The four types of context are 
unitary, federative, coalitional, and social choice. The mea- 
sures used in this study contrast the more inclusive unitary 
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and federative contexts with the less inclusive coalitional 
and social choice contexts. 


The model incorporates a set of forces that govem ex- 
changes and competitive relationships between public or- 
ganizations. Domains are analogous to private sector market 
shares, and agencies often vie for responsibility and preroga- 
tive with other agencies approaching similar problems with 
different sets of motivations and assumptions (Randall, 
1973). Public sector organizations, however, often operate in 
a normative and administrative context that encourages 
cooperation and integration among competitors. Con- 
sequently, we expect conflict in situations in which other- 
wise competitors confront their disparities through ex- 
change relations and common administrative structures. 
Along the same lines, a new agency may encounter 
market-entry and acceptance problems with other groups as 
it attempts to establish its role and responsibilities in the 
interorganizational field. 


The six variables are defined below: 


Services (X,). Shared services refers to the degree to which 
organizations offer common or similar outputs to the task 
environment. Such organizations are more likely to be aware 
of one another and to have grounds for interaction in the 
course of their regular activities. Reid (1969) argued that 
organizations with similar services are likely to possess 
comparable resource needs and are more likely to be able to 
employ the resources that the other has available. Similar 
resource needs and supply capabilities increase the potential 
for exchange and facilitate the developmental processes of | 
interdependence, particularly in interorganizational networks 
in which norms of administrative cooperation and coordina- 
tion are dominant. We expect a positive relationship be- 
tween shared services and interdependence. 


Shared services also may be a source of conflict in interor- 
ganizational relationships. Organizations that provide similar 
outputs to the environment may regard each other as 
threatening or as constraining their individual efforts to offer 
a comprehensive response to a problem or need, Some de- 
gree of interdependence may be inevitable for organizations 
with very similar domains, and this may generate structural, 
as well as operating, conflict. As a result, interdependence is 
likely to bring structural conflicts to the fore and to increase 
the likelihood of operating conflicts over matters fixed in 
principle but not in detail. In addition, some writers have 
viewed output similarity as a source of avoidance in interor- 
ganizational relationships (Evan, 1965; White, 1974b). The 
tendency toward avoidance may increase the likelihood of 
conflicts in situations in which shared services make contact 
unavoidable. 


The measure was derived by counting a series of dummy 
variables representing whether a pair of agencies did or did 
not share an individual service. Respondents were asked to 
indicate whether or not their organization offered any of a 
series of categories or services, which included regulatory 
activities, cost-sharing, technical assistance, planning assist- 
ance, information assistance, financial assistance, and 
management-development activities (of iland). If both agen- 
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cies indicated involvement in an activity, a score of 1 was 
assigned to the dummy variable; if one or neither was In- 
volved, a score of zero was assigned. The measure was 
computed by counting the number of dummy variables 
scored 1, as an indicator of the number of shared services; 
these ranged from 0 to 6. 


Clients (X,). Shared clients refers to the degree to which 
organizations serve common constituencies or client groups, 
which receive organizational outputs. Organizations with 
overlapping client constituencies may become interdepend- 
ent through their interrelated involvement with clients. 
Client groups may come to expect consistency and con- 
tinuity in the services they receive from several organiza- 
tions and seek to influence activities that affect them (Aiken 
et al., 1975). In this manner, similar clients are expected to 
facilitate interdependence between organizations that jointly 
provide them with services. 


Organizations that have different client constituencies are 
more likely to serve differing interests that are not interde- 
pendent and, therefore, may be less likely to encounter con- 
flicts. Agencies that share a moderate number of client 
groups may experience additional conflicts from the groups 
they do not share. Conflicts between opposing client groups 
may be imposed on an interagency relationship when both 
organizations claim to serve the disputing groups. 


The variable was derived from a series of questions that 
asked administrators to indicate whether their agency 
served any of a series of client groups, which included 
farmers, private industry, recreational users, nonfarm land- 
owners, park users, homeowners, and local agencies. |f 
both organizations indicated that they served a particular 
client group, a score of 1 was assigned. If only one or 
neither organization served the group, a score of 0 was as- 
signed. The measure was computed by counting the 
number of shared client groups, ranging from 0 to 6. 


sectors (X. An output sector is a substantive problem area 
to which an organization provides outputs and from which it 
seeks clients. Some organizations may be predominantly 
concemed with water resources, others with timber, and 
still others exclusively with wildlife. A sector is a particular 
aspect of the task environment to which a service is 
directed. 


Agencies that operate in proximate output sectors are likely 
to become interdependent, because interdependence is the 
least costly approach to mutual existence in the interorgani- 
zational field. The long-run benefits of a division of labor and 
mutual facilitation in the face of common problems generally 
surpass the limited advantages of complete autonomy and 
mutual avoidance (Gouldner, 1959). Interdependence is also 
a strategy for introducing a measure of control over salient 
aspects of the organizational environment, in particular, or- 
ganizations that operate in proximate output sectors of the 
interorganizational field. 


Agencies operating in a common sector are likely to en- 
counter conflicts over the bases for differentiating their indi- 
vidual activities in the policy space of the interorganizational 
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field (Randall, 1973). Inconsistent administrative mandates or 
discontinuities may introduce a chronic source of conflict 
over the structure of organizational roles and responsibilities. 
Conflicts may center on the unwillingness of one organiza- 
tion to fulfill mandates or undertake responsibilities, as well 
as on disputes over prerogative or authority on some matter 
or issue. Organizations with involvements in many intersect- 
ing problem areas may encounter discontinuities in their rela- 
tionship with each other, which increases the occurrence of 
disagreements and disputes in the course of their regular 
activities. 

The output sector measure was derived from variables re- 
flecting shared involvement in a series of problems or types 
of activities. Administrators were asked if their agency was 
involved in any of a series of activity sectors within the field 
of natural resource management. The list was derived from 
documents obtained from all agencies before the interviews 
and is considered to be exhaustive of the range of activity 
areas for the agencies in the study. The categories included 
timber, recreation, land, water, air quality, fish and wildlife, 
and mineral resources. |f both agencies indicated involve- 
ment in a particular output sector, a score of 1 was assigned 
to the dyad. If one or neither agency indicated involvement, 
a score of zero was assigned. The measure was computed 
by counting the number of shared output sectors, ranging 
from 0 to 6. 


Unitary decision-making context (X,). A unitary decision- 
making context is one in which a higher authority governs 
interaction between arganizations (Warren, 1967). Baker and 
O’Brien (1971) argued that exchange relations are more 
common between organizations that act as subsystem com- 
ponents of some larger suprasystem. The relationship of 
interacting groups to an overarching authonty structure in- 
fluences the nature and kind of linkages that occur and may 
serve as a mechanism for resolving conflicts. Aldrich (1976) 
reported that common ties to a powerful third party expe- 
dited interorganizational coordination among the employment 
agencies he studied. An inclusive decision-making context 
does not ensure the development of interdependence be- 
tween agencies but may serve to facilitate the process 
where conditions warrant such a relationship. 


Agencies sharing a unitary decision-making context may be 
axpected to encounter fewer basic conflicts, because they 
operate under conditions that may more readily permit ad- 
justments of functional disparities. In addition, conflicts may 
be avoided because they may affect organizational au- 
tonomy by increasing third-party involvement in the interor- 
ganizational relationship (twak and Hylton, 1962). 


A common authonty structure may also generate conflicts 
between organizations, however. Resource allocations may 
be relatively fixed, but conflicts may arise over the allocation 
of new tasks and responsibilities between groups. Coordina- 
tion may not be viewed in a positive light under overload 
conditions (Levine, White, and Paul, 1963). In this case, 
interdependent activity may be limited largely to mutual 
facilitation and conservation of effort. New tasks and special 
situations may create conflicts over expenditures of man- 
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power and operating funds that are unequally distributed. 
Interde=endence enforced by a common authority structure 
may create chronic conflicts over the distribution of effort in 
a relaticaship, although not over its right to exist. 


A unitary context for decision making is one in which units 
are org=nized for the deliberate achievement of inclusive 
goals. Felationships among the several units of the State 
Consemeation Comm ssion were defined as a unitary context 
for deGsion making. A dummy variable was developed by 
assigning a score of 1 to state-state agency relationships, as 
repres=nting unitary contexts, and a score of 0 to all others. 


Federative decision-making context (X,). A federative con- 
text is dne in which individual units have their own goals, 

but in which there is some formal organization for ac- 
complshing inclusiva goals. Agencies in a federative context 
retain =utonomy over their own activities, but system norms 
encourage cooperat on among member units. Thus, relation- 
ships =mbedded in 3 broader level of organization for the 
accorrolishment of inclusive goals are likely to be more inter- 
deperdent than reletionships not sharing a supportive 
struct_re. 


A federative structure provides a mechanism for resolving 
struct_ral conflicts by encouraging the subordination of indi- 
vidual joals to the inclusive purposes of the larger group. 
The czoperative assumptions of membership in a coordinat- 
ing bcdy also encotrage agencies to resolve disagreements 
and tc: minimize operating conflict in interorganizational 
activities. 


The LSDA agencies in each study county were members of 
a Rural Development Committee, which constitutes a formal 
interejency structu-e for decision making. Though these 
agenc es share ties to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
each 5 separately administered on the state and county 
level_ Relationships in which both organizations were USDA 
agen=es were defined as constituting a federative context 
for d@acision making. A dummy variable was developed by 
assigning a score cf 1 to federal-federal agency relation- 
ships, as representing federative contexts, and a score of 0 
to all others. 


Orgenizational ags (X;). This variable refers to differences 
in th= length of time two organizations have been in opera- 
tion. Most discuss ons of organizational age expand on the 
them 2 “the liability of newness” (Stinchcombe, 1975: 148). 
New Drganizations. especially new types of organizations, 
invoke new roles zhat have to be established, both internally 
and n relations wizh other groups. New organizations pos- 
sesg fewer resources, in terms of skill, experience, and 
knowledge, and tris may make it more difficult to manage 
relatonships with organizations that are more well-endowed. 
Thus age differerces may inhibit the development of inter- 
dependence. 


Orgenizations attempting to carve out a new set of respon- 
sibilïes within an existing structure of activity may en- 
courter resistance and opposition from the established order 
(Rardall, 1973; Benson, 1975). Age differences may gener- 
ate =tructural conflicts between new groups attempting to 
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establish or expand their domains and existing groups that 
seek to minimize threats and disruptions to their ongoing 
activities. The concems of external relations may exacerbate 
internal problems of organization and efficiency, making new 
relationships even more difficult to manage. 


Bonds of trust and familiarity facilitate interorganizational 
transactions, but new organizations must rely heavily on rela- 
tions among strangers. Organizational age differences place 
new agencies at a distinct disadvantage in an established 
network of organizations, because their boundary personne! 
may not possess an accumulated set of informal ties that 
facilitate the resolution of operating conflicts. 


A final liability of newness is the lack of a set of stable ties 
to those who use organizational services. Client groups may 
not be opposed to the activities of a new organization, but 
they are less familiar with its outputs and may be less read- 
ily disposed to accommodate changes in those outputs. Be- 
cause it does not possess an established constituency, a 
new organization may find itself at a distinct disadvantage in 
relations with other groups. The lack of client support dis- 
courages ties with outside groups, and interorganizational 
age differences may increase the likelihood of conflict be- 
tween groups that would exploit the other's disadvantaged 
situation. 


The variable refers to the length of time an organization had 
been operating in a county. Administrators were asked to 
indicate the year their organization began to function in that 
county. The actual number of years of service was com- 
puted for each organization, and the absolute difference was 
computed for the dyad. The dyad score ranged from 0 to 

62. A high score indicates that organizations were estab- 
lished at quite different periods; a low score indicates that 
both were established at about the same time. 


Network membership. Network membership refers to the 
particular field or set of organizations in which an interor- 
ganizational relationship occurs (Evan, 1965; Warren, 1967; 
Sarason et al., 1977). The present study treats the interor- 
ganizational network as a contextual variable that may affect 
interdependence and conflict relations. Relationships in a 
model based on aggregated sets of organizations may be 
spurious if they share common origin in variability among 
interorganizational networks. Network membership control 
vanables are used to examine bivariate relationships in the 
conflict model when the effect of the interorganizational 
context is removed. 


The interorganizational network is a context in which interac- 
tion takes place, and it may affect the nature and intensity 
of relations between organizations. Norms of administrative 
cooperation and flexibility may be stronger in some networks 
than in others, and different mixes of organizational types 
may create variable contexts for interaction (Rogers, 1974b). 
Different networks may face different organizational envi- 
ronments. Changing environmental conditions may stimulate 
a characteristic set of crganizational responses to a shared 
uncertainty. One major response is an emergent set of val- 
ues that have overriding significance for all members of the 
field, including predispositions to seek or avoid interaction 
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and expectations about the way conflict issues are to be 
handled (Emery and Trist, 1965: 20). Furthermore, the val- 
ues and dynamics of interaction within a network of four 
agencies may be quite different from those in a network 
of 10. 


Network membership was measured by four dummy vari- 
ables corresponding to four of the five counties in the study. 
Each variable was developed by assigning a score of 1 to 
dyads in a county and a score of zero to all others. 


THE MODEL 

A recursive model is proposed to explain vanance in the 
endogenous variables, interdependence, structural conflict, 
and operating conflict. Path analysis is used to test the 
complex set of relationships (Duncan, 1975; Li, 1976). The 
six exogenous variables are expected to have direct and indi- 
rect effects on interdependence and on both types of in- 
terorganizational conflict. 


The simultaneous equations for the model are 
Xi = PaXa + PirXy +t Pi, + PraXa + PicXe + Paks + Py Xu 


Xa = PX + PaXa + PawXpy +P aXe + PaKa + Pae + Pai + PauXy 


Xa = PaaXa + PayXy + PaXat PaXy + PaXe + PsaXa + PaeXe + PoXt + PawXw 
Xu Xv and Xw are assumed to be uncorrelated, normally 
distributed error terms with a mean of zero and a constant 
variance. Relationships among variables are asymmetrical 

and causal and are assessed in standardized form using or- 
dinary least squares methods. Figure 1 diagrams the pro- 
posed model. 


The equations summarize the three general propositions ex- 
plored in the study: First, comparative properties determine 
the amount of interdependence that occurs in a relationship. 
Second, structural conflict is a function of the level of inter- 
dependence, as well as of comparative properties that de- 
fine the interorganizational context. Finally, operating conflict 
is a product of conditions of underlying structural conflict, 
the level of interdependence, and the comparative prop- 
erties of interacting groups. 


CLIENTS X, X, 
P INTERDEPENDENCE 


4 
+ 

SERVICES Xa i + Xı 
ax 


PEAN Xx? 


+ 


The OPERATING CONFLICT 
AGE 
DIFFERENCES X; Xw 


Figure 1. A comparative model of Interorganizational conflict. 
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The model is evaluated in two steps. First, bivariate relation- 
ships are examined under controls for membership to de- 
termine whether spurious effects due to network member- 
ship affect the model. Second, each equation in the model 
is examined as to the direction and magnitude of the path 
coefficients, as well as to the overall explanatory power of 
the model. In this way, the detail of the structural equations 
can be clearly linked to the theoretical argument for all vari- 
ables in the study. 


SAMPLE AND DATA COLLECTION 


Data were collected in interviews conducted with top ad- 
ministrators in 39 county offices of federal, state, and 
county natural resource management agencies in five non- 
metropolitan midwest counties. The counties were selected 
on the basis of the unique character of their natural re- 
sources and the congruence of their boundaries with a Soil 
Conservation Service Resource Conservation and Develop- 
ment project and a State Regional Planning district. The 
major criteria for selecting agencies for the study were (1) 
that an agency have at least countywide responsibility and 
(2) that it be involved in managing natural resources or have 
programs that related to the use of natural resources. 


The 12 agencies were Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service (ASCS), Farmer's Home Administration (FHA), 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS), County Extension Services 
(CES), Fish and Game Enforcement (FGE), District Forester 
Unit (DFU), State Park Ranger (SPR), State Forest Adminis- 
trative Unit (SFA), Fish Management Biologist Unit (FMB), 
Wildlife Biologist Unit (WBU), County Conservation Board 
(CCB), and County Planning and Zoning (CPZ). The 12 agen- 
cles represent four USDA agencies, six units of the state 
conservation commission, and two units of county gov- 
emment. The agencies share interrelated functions in the 
management of soil, water, forest, and wildlife resources. 
Appendix A details the resource management functions of 
the sample organizations. 


Not every agency had a local-unit in each of the five coun- 
ties. In instances in which an agency had multicounty re- 
sponsibilities, it was included in the county where its base 
of operations was located. Appendix B shows the distribu- 
tion of the 12 agency types across the five counties. The 
mixture of organizational types reflects the complexity of 
this type of interorganizational field. The units are compara- 
ble, however, because of their relatively similar sizes and 
their common focus on the county as a jurisdictional unit. 


Formation of Dyads 

The group of agencies in each of the five counties was 
defined as an organization set (Evan, 1965). Each organiza- 
tion set was combinatorially arranged to form all possible 
organizational dyads. A set of N organizations produces 
(N(N-1)/2) dyads. Thus, the 4, 9, 6, 10, and 10 organizations 
in each of the five study counties contnbuted 6, 36, 16, 45, 
and 45 dyads, respectively. From the total sample of 39 
organizations, 147 interorganizational relationships were 
defined. 


The unit of analysis in this study is the dyad. A dyad A-B 
consists .of the data for organization A followed by the data 
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Table 1 
ot 


Correlation Matrix, Means, and Standard Deviations of Variables in the Model (N=147) 


Variabie® Xa X, Xs Xa X, x, X; X: Xa 
X, Clients 

X, Services 322 

Xe Sectors .054 .127 

Xa Unitary context —.055 126 ~.013 

X, Federative context .007  —.019 036  —.154 

X, Age 113 054 —, 080 .105 —.344 

X, Interdependence 019 .150 234 OS 621 .150 

X, Structural conflict 215 .236 383 .295 073 127 362 

' X, Operating conflict 079 227 221 439 -.110 108 .142 685 

Mean 3.63 2.97 3.55 1 16 23.42 0.0 3.07 2.58 
SD 2.04 1.30 1.42 .31 .37 14.84 2.38 1.32 - 99 





*Correlations of absolute value .160 or greater are significant at the .05 level. 





for organization B. Dyadic variables are derived from com- 
bined operations on both sets of variables. Comparative 
properties represent either differencas between variables or 
conditional variables indicating the presence or absence of a 
property in a relationship. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the zero-order correlation matrix, means, and 
standard deviations for all variables in the study. Table 2 
shows partial correlations for the seme relationships, control- 
ling network membership variables. The relative stability of 
the partial correlation coefficients, as compared to the 
zero-order relationships, suggests that county network con- 
figuration should have a limited impact on relationships in an 
aggregated model. No sign reversals were noted, though 
some relationships diminished under controls. Because our 
major concern lies in the independent effects of individual 
variables, relationships are discussed in detail in the findings 
associated with the structural equations. 


Table 3 shows the equations for a recursive model of in- 
terorganizational conflict. Reduced-form equations used in 
computing indiract effects also are presented, although only 
the recursive equations of the model are discussed in this 
section (Equations 1, 3, and 6). Equation 1 shows the path 
coefficients between comparative crganizational variables 
and interdependence. 


Table 2 





Fourth-Order Partial Correlations Controlling Network Membership Varlables (V=147) 


Variable® Xa Xb Xe Xa Xe Xi Xx, Xa Xa 
X, Clients 

X, Services .289 

X, Sectors ~.019 142 

Xa Unitary context —,060 22 021 

X, Federative context 020 —.029 -.019 —.134 

X, Age 093 .047 ~.076 .103 —.344 

X, Interdependence .029 .151 236 D057 .603 ~.158 

X, Structural conflict £133 215 379 323 .070 101 366 

X, Operating conflict .040 .193 .262 434 —.094 .103 .169 715 


*Partial correlations of absolute value .140 or greater are significant at the .05 level. 
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OO LT OT NN Ne eT AS AOOO A 


Standardized Regression Coefficients and Coefficients of Determination for Structural Equations in 
Interorganizational Conftct Model 





Equation and Dependent Variable ` 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Xx; X2 Xa X3 X3 Xa 
X, Clients —.042 .163* .176* 042 049 ~.067 
Xa Services .133* 092 049 .130 .108 .076 
Xe Sectors .203** 380** 315"* 213% .180* —,026 
Xa Unitary context .110 .305"* 2708"  417* .399* 222" 
X, Federative context .661** 161" —.051 —.031 —.139 —.105 
X, Age .079 .157* .132 .060 047 —.047 
X, Interdependence .320** .163 ~.040 
Xa Structural conflict i .656** 
X, Operating conflict 
A 469 326 381 273 287 .654 
F 20.57 11.30 12.20 ' 8.75 7.99 21.41 


*Coefficient twice its standard error. 
**Ccefficient three times its standard error. 





The federative decision context variable (X,) had the largest 
impact on interdependence (p = .661). Common ties to a 
vertical decision-making structure seemed to legitimate and 
support a large amount of the interdependence among the 
agencies in this study. 


Agencies that shared operating sectors (X tended to be 
more interdependent {p = .203), as did agencies providing 
similar services (p = .133). Agencies providing similar ser- 
vices and sharing involvement in similar problem areas may 
more readily become interdependent because of the 
tradeoff benefits and conservation of effort that may be 
available to agencies directing attention to common substan- 
tive concerns. The combined comparative properties ex- 
plained 46.9 percent of the variance in the interdependence 
measure. 


Equation 3 shows path coefficients between comparative 
variables, interdependence, and structural conflict. Interor- 
ganizational relationships characterized by a high level of 
interdependence (X,) tended to have more extensive struc- 
tural conflicts (0 = .329). Interdependence seems to create a 
greater awareness of discontinuities in agency function and 
prerogative. Agencies more highly involved in mutual ac- 
tivities were more likely to report disparities in the structure 
of their relationship, but they may have greater incentives, 
in terms of resources invested in the relationship, to resolve 
conflicts that do occur. 


A unitary decision-making context {Xa was a significant de- 
terminant of structural conflict (o0 = .270). Shared adminis- 
trative ties may require agencies to engage in activities out- 
side their desired realm of competence or responsibility or 
to share decision making with groups with different program 
emphases or concerns. 


Agencies that operated in a greater number of common out- 
put sectors (X,) reported higher levels of structural conflict 
(po = 315). Shared client groups (X,) also were associated 
with this type of conflict (o = .176). These findings are 
consistent with the earlier argument relating structural con- 
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Figure 2. Significant paths in Interorganizational conflict model (see Table 3} 


w 


flict to the proximity of organizational domains in the in- 
terorganizational field. Comparative organizational vanables 
and interdependence together explained 38.1 percent of the 
variance in structural conflict. 


Equation 6 shows that structural conflict (x,) was the single 
most important determinant of operating conflict among the 
agencies in this study (p = .656). The existence of conflict- 
ing responsibilities and priorities was a major source of dis- 
agreements or disputes between agencies. A large propor- 
tion of conflict may be attributed to discontinuities in the 
mutual structure of activities that defined the context for 
interaction between organizations. 


Agencies operating in a unitary decision-making context (X4) 
reported higher levels of operating conflict (p = .222). 
Third-party ties may create conflict conditions by limiting 
agency autonomy in decisions about the amount and kind of 
interaction that is to occur. 


Figure 2 summarizes the recursive path model of intero- 
ganizational conflict. A number of comparative organizational 
variables were associated with interdependence, and almost 
all exerted significant effects on at least one of the two 
types of conflict. Interdependence was positively related to 
structural conflict but was not associated with operating 
conflict. Age differences did not exert a direct effect on any 
endogenous variable. 


Discussion 


This study examined relationships between agencies in the 
interorganizational field of natural resource management. 
Most previous research on interorganizational conflict has 
focused on the properties of individual organizations and not 
on the derived properties of the interorganizational linkages. 
In this study, we examined comparative organizational prop- 
erties and interdependence. Comparative properties have re- 
ceived very limited attention in the literature, and the mediat- 
ing role of interdependence as a source of conflict has not 
been directly examined. The major objective of this study, 
therefore, was to incorporate key aspects of the organiza- 
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tional interface and interdependence in a model explaining 
interorganizational conflict. 


This study differed from many others because it focused on 
comparative properties of organizations and not on prop- 
erties of the organizations individually. We expected the rel- 
ative similarity of organizational domains, third-party linkages, 
and organizational age differences to be important determi- 
nants of the kinds of relations between natural resource 
management agencies. Studies of middle or upper organiza- 
tional levels having different types of contact with outside 
groups may not produce the same results. 


Comparative organizational variables were important deter- 
minants of structural conflicts between groups. Organiza- 
tions that shared client groups and operating sectors tended 
to report higher levels of conflicting responsibilities and 
prionties. These similarities seemed to engender greater 
awareness of discrepancies in organizational purpose and 
direction. 


The effect of comparative properties on structural conflict 
was not diminished when interdependence was controlled 
for. We had argued that a major source of conflict in in- 
terorganizational relationships is the terms and execution of 
interdependence arrangements, which had causal origin in 
comparative properties. Interdependence was a source of 
conflict in its own right, however, and did not serve to 
mediate the impact of the comparative properties. 


The data show that the disagreements and disputes that 
occurred in a relationship could be largely attributed to in- 
consistent priorities and responsibilities between groups. 
The contrasted properties of organizational domain, how- 
ever, also exerted significant effects on both types of con- 
flict. Comparative properties significantly influenced interor- 
ganizational behavior by defining competitive relationships in 
the interorganizational field. Although general norms of pub- 
lic accountability nominally impel agencies to cooperate, 
each seeks to isolate and define its own policy space (Ran- 
dall, 1973), domain (Levine and White, 1961), or market 
share in which it can act autonomously and effectively. 
When domains overlap and administrative or coordinating 
structures attempt to fuse activities, greater attention is de- 
voted to reconciling different perspectives on authority and 
responsibility. 


Given that much of the literature focuses on the expansion 
of domains as a source of conflict, one idea emerging from 
this study is that domain contraction may also be a problem. 
Agencies with similar domains seek to contain their respon- 
sibilities in well-defined ways, avoiding involvement in some 
matters on the basis of client prestige, resource limitation, 
or low probability of success or demonstrable impact. The 
findings suggest that domain overlap increases the difficulty 
of separating responsibility and prerogative in a relationship 
and that third-party imperatives to coordinate increase the 
likelihood of confronting differences in perspective and pro- 
gram emphasis. Furthermore, mandates to coordinate may 
push agencies into areas in which they lack resources or 
expertise, thereby increasing the potential for conflict with 
groups with which they are forced to interact. 
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Attention should be given to the legal-political context of 
interorganizational reletionships, particularly when organiza- 
tional hi2zrarchies exert predesigned constraints on the way 
linkages are defined and developed. In this study, conflicts 
between federal agercies more often resulted from struc- 
tural feztures designed into the system, whereas conflict 
between state agencies seemed more likely to emerge in 
the inteaction process. Federal programs are not com- 
prehensively rational, and inconsistencies between, and even 
within, agencies man fest themselves most directly on the 
operatirg level, whers the various organizational missions 
are inte woven in resdonse to natural resource problems and 
local needs. For example, one federal agency has a program 
to instél drain tiling ir agricultural land and make marshy 
areas available for cu tivation. At the same time, it partici- 
pates ir a wildlife habitat program to preserve wetlands for 
wild fowl and other came. Strains and inconsistencies be- 
tween conservation, 2reservation, and wise use of natural 
resources often were thematic sources of conflict between 
federal agencies. 


Conflic between the state agencies, however, most often 
occurred over the division of joint responsibilities falling be- 
tween zhe functions and budgets of specific units. A 
numbe of respondents noted the imperative to coordinate 
but fel that the administrative hierarchy did not recognize 
these activities in proportion to the time spent, nor were 
other requirements relaxed to reflect effort devoted to coor- 
dination. Many state agency conflicts seemed to revolve 
arounc the low priorty some administrators placed on re- 
sponsbilities to jointactivities they viewed as peripheral to 
their cantral interest or function. 


The fitdings of this study suggest that coordination is most 
likely to occur on the basis of problem area involvement and 
not oma functional, or client-oriented, basis. Most of the 
interacency conflict reported can be attributed to inconsist- 
ent agency purposes and mandates and not to the terms 
and ccnditions of interdependence relations. Interdepen- 
dencedid not facilitate the resolution of underlying structural 
conflicts, but instead increased the likelihood of confronting 
such cifferences. S-udies of interagency relationships in 
other -ypes of interorganizational fields may extend or qual- 
ify our results. 


Several methodoloccal problems confront researchers at- 
temptng to quantify the structure of interagency relation- 
ships.An initial difficulty is the aggregation of relationships 
across possibly diverse networks or groups or agencies. 
Network configuration may be a contextual explanation for 
conflizt when the types of agencies represented and differ- 
ences in interaction due to the number of agencies involved 
are ccnsidered. In tris study, however, statistical controls 
for network membership demonstrated that variability in the 
size and compositicn of interorganizational networks did not 
syste natically influence relationships in the model. 


ResuËs from a mocel based on single-item conflict mea- 
sures.are potentially unstable and should be evaluated cau- . 
tious! s. Additionally asymmetric reports of conflict require 
carefal interpretaticn. Approximately 40 percent of the con- 
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APPENDIX A: RESOURCE MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS OF AGENCIES INCLUDED IN SAMPLE 


Agency Name 

Federal 

ASCS Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service 


FHA Farmer's Home Admirsstration 


SCS Soil Conservation Servce 


CES Cooperative Extension service 


State 
FGE Fish and Game Enforcement 


DFU District Forestry Unit 


SPR State Park Ranger Unit 


SFA State Forest Administrazive Unit 


FMB Fish Management Biolcgist Unit 


WBU Wildlife Biologist Unit 


County 
CCB County Conservation Beard 


CPZ County Planning and Zoring 


Agency Description 


Provides cost-share funds for soil and water conservation practices, timber 
production loans; administers price supports and crop disaster funds. 


Provides recreation loans for open-space acquisition, water and sewer loans to 
public bodies, soil and water loans to individuals for farm ponds, land treatment, 
and forestry. 


Provides financial and technical assistance for conservation land treatment and 
watershed protection, drainage planning and management. 


Provides education and technical assistance with regard to conservation- 
oriented practices, including tillage and pesticide application. 
Enforces fish and wildlife laws; conducts conservation education programs. 


Assists landowners with applied forestry practices and public land forestry 
management. 


Oversees and maintains state land holdings, parks, and preserves. 
Manages large multiple-use area; provides demonstration projects and re- 
source management training. 


Plans and manages trout stocking programs; assists with farm pond manage- 
ment. 


Maintains wildlife habitats on public lands; investigates animal populations to 
establish game seasons. 


Manages county lands and parks; offers conservation education programs. 


Enforces county zoning where applicable; enforces sanitation ordinances; 
supervises landfills. 
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This paper reviews contingency and universalistic 
theoretical rationales linking satisfaction and conflict to 
organic and mechanistic styles of structure and control. 
Predictions suggested by both theoretical perspectives 
are tested on data from 52 departments of 13 consumer 
reporting organizations. The findings support both uni- 
versalistic and contingency predictions although different 
variables were found to be important in the predictions 
of satisfaction and conflict. In contrast to several recent 
studies, this study indicates that contingency variables 
are frequently as good as, or even better than univer- 
salistic variables as predictors of satisfaction and con- 
flict.¢ 


In high and far off times, organizational theonsts pro- 
nounced that there was one best way to organize, although 
these universalists did not agree whether this best way was 
scientific management, human relations, or good leaders. 
Contemporary observers agree that universalistic theorists 
are currently as hard to locate as steam engines. Today, the 
dominant paradigm in organizational theory states that, 
“there is no one best way to organize” (Galbraith, 1973: 2). 
In relation to contingency theory, Scott has gone so far as to 
comment that ‘after the long search for the one best way 
to organize, this insight was hard to come by, but now that 
it has been won, the contingency approach seems so obvi- 
ously correct that we are not likely to give it up easily” 
(1977: 90). 


The insight must indeed be so obviously correct since most 
of the support for this perspective is its intuitive appeal. 
Good empirical evidence is rare. The most dramatic evidence 
supporting contingency theory is provided only by case 
studies (Burns and Stalker, 1961; Lawrence and Lorsch, 
1967). Some comparative studies support the contingency 
approach (Child, 1974, 1975; Khandwalla, 1974; Lorsch and 
Morse, 1974); others do not (Mohr, 1971; Pennings, 1975). 
Still other studies present at best suggestive data in its favor 
(e.g., Woodward, 1965; Tushman, 1977). The intuitive ap- 
peal of the contingency approach is so strong, however, 
that even proponents of the universalistic approach have 
recently begun to modify their positions. For example, Ar- 
gyris (1972) states that satisfaction will increase if working 
conditions are designed to ‘’fit’’ the needs and expectations 
of participants. 


The purpose of this paper is to test simultaneously predic- 
tions that reflect the universalistic and contingency theories 
of organization. Universalistic predictions are simple causal 
statements that some variable, such as unity of command, 
has a direct effect on another, such as unity of direction 
(Fayol, 1949). Contingency predictions are statements that a 
relationship, usually a consonance or fit, between two vari- 
ables, such as the degree of differentiation and integration, 
predicts a third, such as effectiveness (Lawrence and 
Lorsch, 1967). Although some predictions from these per- 
spectives are incompat'ble, our ultimate objective is broader 
than a simple test of their relative strength. Both kinds of 
predictions may be important in explaining organizational 
outcomes (Child, 1974 and 1975). Furthermore, if the same 
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predictcr variable has universalistic effects on one outcome 
and yet is contingently related to another, then we may be 
able to snow empirically why simultaneous maximization of 
differert outcomes is difficult and, in so doing, to establish 
some support for a dynamic view of organizational design. 


For the dependent variables we have chosen satisfaction 
and cor-lict. Scott (1977) criticizes several recent tests of _ 
conting=ncy predictions because they uncnitically select con- 
text variables (size, environmental or technological charac- 
teristics etc.) and structure or control variables, and then 
reject t~e perspective if consonances between any of these 
do not zradict a variety of performance variables. These 
“poor” zests may have occurred because formulations of 
contingency theory are not noted for their specificity. This ts 
especia ly true with respect to the link between a conso- 
nance zf context ana structure and its effects upon satisfac- 
tion anz conflict. Consequently, we clarify the link between 
styles <f structure and control and these two dependent 
variables from the universalistic and, especially, from the 
conting2ncy perspectives. 


The selsction of satisfaction and conflict as dependent vari- 
ables i= important from a practical and from a theoretical 
point c7 view. On the practical side, low satisfaction can lead 
to excessive turnover of good performers and absenteeism 
(SmitF, 1977). Conflict is the actual blocking of another unit's 
perfor ance (Schmidt and Kochan, 1972). Theoretically, 
both venables allow a better comparison of untversalistic and 
continzency predictions because internal organizational 
charac-eristics, such as structure and control styles, are 
more ixaly to determine satisfaction and conflict than they 
are ot-er performance variables, such as growth or profit. 
Perro. (1977: 97) noted that growth and profit margins are 
probazly less related to a consonance of structure with 
technzlogy than they are to market position, industry prof- 
itabilit, and growth (e.g., Hirsch, 1975), brand identification, 
collusion, bribery, price fixing, and falsification of accounting 
records. McNeil (1978: 87) suggests that profit margins may 
depend more on co-opting the power of the state than on 
match ng technology and structure. Although there may be 
environmental influences on satisfaction and conflict, their 
impacz is expected to be less than it would be on perform- 
ances such as growth, profit, and market share. 


Variables 

Satis-action is defined as the level of satisfaction of partici- 
pants with the organization and with their jobs. Conflict is 
defined as an act of blocking (Schmidt and Kochan, 1972). 
We Fave ruled out simple disagreements (e.g., Hage and 
Aiken 1974) since these are more accurately categorized as 
causes of conflict which reflect goal incompatibility (Schmidt 
and Kochan, 1972). While actual blocking is less frequent 
than disagreements, it is not rare. The simple withholding of 
neeced information can easily thwart task accomplishment 
(Crozer, 1964; Julian, 1966); malicious gossip can under- 
mine a supervisor; hiding tools and materials or tampering 
with zhe quality of supplies can create havoc with 
schedules. These are all forms of blocking, and, although 
they are not as spectacular as strikes or violence, they are 
fairly frequent and certainly indicative of conflict. 
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Burns and Stalker (1961) charactenzs styles of structure and 
control as organic or mechanistic. Neither organic nor 
mechanistic styles are unidimensional constructs, and empir- 
ical findings of a lack of uniform application of these styles 
(Hall, 1963; Hage and Aiken, 1967; Pennings, 1973) indicate 
that elites pick and choose various aspects of them. Al- 
though a large number of dimensions have been mentioned 
in the literature (e.g., Burns and Stalker, 1961: mention 
eleven), we have chosen two dimensions of structure, cen- 
tralization of task decisions and formalization, and two di- 
mensions of the control process, the frequency of surveil- 
lance and the severity of enforcement to correct deviations 
from standards. 


Centralization of task decisions is defined as the concentra- 
tion of decisions specifying methods and procedures to be 
used in work. These decisions differ from decisions relating 
to the distribution of key resources, such as those Hage and 
Aiken (1967) used to construct their index of centralization. 
We have chosen task instead of general policy decisions, 
since more employees can feasibly participate in them, and 
since it is these kinds of decisions to which universalistic 
and contingency predictions of satisfaction and conflict often 
refer. Formalization is defined as the proportion of work ac- 
tivities regulated by rules and procedures and the degree of 
specificity of rules and procedures (Hall, 1976). 


The control process has two dimensions, surveillance and 
enforcement. The frequency of surveillance increases as 
performance is monitored to see that it measures up to 
standards. The severity of enforcement increases as sanc- 
tions for deviations become more costly to those subjected 
to them. 


The context variable, or the variable that the style of struc- 
ture and control must fit according to the contingency per- 
spective, is the perceived routineness of technology. We 
have adopted Perrow’'s (1970) definition of technology be- 
cause it deals with the perceived characteristics of tasks 
rather than the arrangement or type of machines (e.g., 
Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey, 1969}. Since the contingency 
rationales linking the variables are based on assumptions of 
the participants’ reactions to structure and control styles, it 
is important to use a definition of technology that concep- 
tualizes it from their point of view. Definitions focusing on 
external observers’ impressions of machines {e.g., Hickson, 
Pugh, and Pheysey, 1969), or work processes (e.g., Wood- 
ward, 1965) are less likely to be relevant in a prediction of 
satisfaction and conflict. The degree of routineness of 
technology increases as work is perceived to have fewer 
exceptions and as these exceptions are better understood 
(Perrow, 1970). 


The Universalistic Perspective 


Universalistic arguments linking styles of structure and con- 
trol to satisfaction and conflict state simply that the organic 
style, one that is decentralized, informal, and in which sur- 
veillance is infrequent and enforcement is mild, is conducive 
to lower rates of conflict and higher levels of satisfaction. 
Mechanistic structures are seen as alienating employees 
(Blauner, 1964; Aiken end Hage, 1966), as producing a cli- 
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mate of negative attitudes toward the job and organization, 
and as conducive to conflict (Likert, 1961; Argyris, 1964). 


To be more specific, centralization of task decisions indi- 
cates that superiors make a large proportion of decisions. 
This prevents employees from exercising control over such 
salient issues as the choice of methods, tools, techniques, 
and even the type of material to be transformed or the 
problem set to be addressed. As groups are deprived of this 
control, the level of commitment and loyalty to and satisfac- 
tion with their job and organization may be expected to de- 
cline (Lickert, 1961; Blauner, 1964). The group members 
perceive themselves as powerless and consequently most 
will not be able to experience the psychological success 
associated with setting their own goals and objectives (Ar- 
gyris, 1964), and producing change in their environment 
(White, 1959; DeCharms, 1968). As the group's satisfaction 
declines, members will not feel integrated with or close to 
other members (Blauner, 1964). Besides frustrating group 
aspirations, centralization of task decisions is a sign that 
group members are not sufficiently motivated, trustworthy, 
or knowledgeable to make decisions. Even when tasks are 
simple and routine, assuming that participants are past the 
training period, the fact that they are not trusted to make 
decisions is insulting, since it conveys the message that 
their judgments are deficient. Consequently, the universalis- 
tic prediction would be the greater the centralization of task 
decisions, the more participants will be dissatisfied, frus- 
trated, and insulted (Blauner, 1964; Aiken and Hage, 1966}. 


The universalistic perspective also predicts that system level 
rates of conflict will increase in a centralized system. The 
frustration of the desire to control and the indignation 
spawned by the insult of centralization are often translated 
into aggressive responses (Berkowitz, 1965). Some of these 
will be directed against peers. For example, those unable or 
unwilling to risk aggressive action against the source of frus- 
tration, the superior, will take out their frustrations on their 
co-workers. Others will covertly attack the superior. As cen- 
tralization leads to a climate of suspicion, distrust, and 
paranoia, cooperation between individuals, authority levels, 
and even work units will break down. 


Corwin (1969) has argued that centralization may decrease 
conflict rates since it is a structural arrangement in which 
disagreements may be arbitrated. This prediction and the 
one described above can be reconciled by considering the 
different definitions of conflict. Corwin considers conflict to 
be openly expressed disagreements. it is possible that cen- 
tralization or other dimensions of mechanistic style will 
decrease the rate at which disagreements are openly ex- 
pressed. If upper level managers resolve disagreements fre- 
quently, however, there are two reasons why rates of con- 
flict, defined as actual blocking, should increase. First, the 
superior’s decisions may simply cover over problems until 
the group’s tension is such that rates of sabotage, interfer- 
ence, etc., suddenly increase. The superior may appear to 
resolve issues by fiat, but as long as group members do not 
participate in their resolution, the situation is fertile for sud- 
den eruptions of more severe forms of conflict such as 
blocking. Second, the repeated resolution by the superior of 
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issues that group members could easily settle by them- 
seives is again frustrating, insulting and conducive to a cli- 
mate in which blocking will increase. 


Universalistic arguments predict that formalization has an ef- 
fect on satisfaction and conflict which is similar to that of 
centralization. If the administrative specialties are available to 
write the rules and to standardize activities (these specialties 
are economically feasible with large size), then formalization 
- may replace centralization as the key element of formal 
structure (Child, 1972; Galbraith, 1977). If it does, the rules, 
instead of supervisory decisions, frustrate desires for au- 
tonomy and control over the members’ environment. They 
imply that participants are unable to think for themselves. 
This message again leads to low satisfaction and a climate 
of indignation (Crozier, 1964). The frustration and indignation 
lead to aggressive responses and increased conflict rates. 
The universalistic prediction then states that formalization is 
associated negatively with satisfaction and positively with 
conflict. 


Neither superiors’ decisions nor their rules are completely 
self-enforcing. Whether the structure is centralized or for- 
malized, mechanistic structure is more effective in directing 
members’ activities if it is complemented with mechanistic 
controls, which have more frequent surveillance and severe 
forms of enforcement. They accentuate the effects of 
centralized decision making and/or rules. Surveillance and 
enforcement also convey a message of distrust. If we 
presume that subordinates are competent, surveillance 
indicates superiors ses them as incompetent, unmotivated, 
untrustworthy, or all of these. Again, the instigation to ag- 
gression will increase if surveillance is more frequent, and 
especially if severe enforcement occurs. Furthermore, partic- 
ipants can hardly be expected to be committed to or satis- 
tield with their organization if they are frequently watched 
or disciplined. The universalistic prediction, then, is that the 
frequency of surveillance and the severity of enforcement 
are associated negativaly with satisfaction and positively 
with conflict. 


The Contingency Perspective 


Theorists adopting a contingency perspective argue that ”a 
structure which is consciously adapted to the task, to expec- 
tations of personnel, to the size and complexity of the oper- 
ation, and to pressures for change from the environment 
will promote higher effectiveness than structures not suited 
to these contingencies” (Child, 1974: 175). Consequently, as 
tasks are less routine and task decision making is more cen- 
tralized and/or the degree of formalization is greater, satis- 
faction will decrease and rates of conflict increase. The con- 
tingency rationale assumes that complex tasks require high 
levels of information processing. Those performing these 
tasks are likely to have more firsthand knowledge about | 
them than the superior. If task decisions are centralized, the 
limitations of the superior’s knowledge imply that some de- 
cisions will be delayed or incorrect. Similarly, when tasks are 
complex, rules that take into account all contingencies are 
expensive, if not impossible, to write (Perrow, 1970) and 
enforce (Ouchi, 1978). Consequently, rules are often inade- 
quate to the complexities of the task. Centralization and 
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formalization, besides decreasing the quality of the product, 
also lov ər satisfaction, since people are required to perform 
substarclard work by following inadequate decisions and 
rules. Lavels of frustration increase since centralized or for- 
malized systems cannot process complex information 
quickly, since participants resent being coerced to do their 
jobs in ~vays they see to be incorrect, and since the ex- 
change 2f information crucial to carrying out complex tasks 
is eithes prohibited or irrelevant to the decisions that are 
made. «ggressive acts, or conflict, should accompany these 
frustrat ons. When tasks are complex, surveillance and rigid 
enforce nent are both dissatisfying and likely to be perceived 
as aggressive acts because superiors have few clear criteria 
on which to evaluate or sanction performance. Surveillance 
and en 2rcement are therefore often unjustifiable. Again 
dissatisiaction and rates of conflict will increase. 


When asks are routine, contingency theory states that 
mechanistic styles are more appropriate. Most authors, 
howev=r, justify this only by appealing to the criterion of 
efficiemcy (6.g., Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Perrow, 1970; 
Galbra th, 1977). When tasks are routine, mechanistic styles 
elimine-e errors, reduce the need for time-consuming infor- 
matior processing, and protect the decision-making process 
from tial and routine matters (Galbraith, 1977). Mechanis- 
tic styEs spare the employees the pain of learning through 
trial ard error (Perrow, 1972) and are a source of stability 
(Jacks=n and Morgan, 1978). Contingency theorists are 
rarely at a loss to describe in excessive detail the conse- 
quences for satisfaction and conflict of mechanistic styles 
when zasks are nonroutine. When lack of complexity in the 
enviro-ment or in technology suggests the use of mechanis- 
tic styEs, however, one encounters the “black hole” of con- 
tingency theory. Discussion of satisfaction and conflict under 
these.conditions is very rare. Perrow speculatively and 
briefl, comments, 


... for-outine work, the bureaucratic structure may be the most 
efficie tt and the most humane. Not all people prefer the hectic, 
open-ended, and uncertain character of nonroutine tasks, not even 
top menagement (1970: 83}. 


Galbre th (1977) states that when work is routine, mechanis- 
tic str_ctures reduce uncertainty and remove the stress of 
makirg complex decisions from lower level employees. 


In devsloping the rationales we will borrow from what little 
theoretical work has been done in this area (e.g., Lorsch and 
Morse, 1974} and also develop some rationales of our own. 
Wher work is routine, the contingency perspective suggests 
mechanistic styles should lead to higher satisfaction and 
less conflict. If work is routine, most decisions are routine 
and rerticipants will be more satisfied if their time is not 
wasted by involvement in decisions with obvious solutions 
(Lorsch and Morse, 1974). High participation in obvious deci- 
sions nay also lead to fruitless disagreement. O'Connell, 
Cummings, and Huber (1976), for example, found that, 
wher work was routine, less tension existed in groups, if 
deci=5n making was centralized and hierarchical. While 
most jroup members may make the correct decision, some 
persc 1s, out of ignorance or perversity, will choose to per- 
form-~asks in ways that cannot be coordinated with those of 
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the rest of the group. The more organic the style, the more 
correction is unlikely, and other group members may re- 
taliate. An escalating cycle of aggressive acts will occur, until 
someone in authority puts an end to the deviant behavior: 
but this is tantamount to saying that a more mechanistic 
style will be employed to decrease the rate of conflict. Con- 
sequently, we would predict that when work is routine, de- 
centralization will decrease satisfaction and increase conflict. 


If work is routine, rules are not obnoxious hinderances but 
actually serve as standards, which protect subordinates from 
supervisors’ arbitrary whims and provide clear-cut criteria for 
rewards (Kahn et al., 1964). Besides producing greater satis- 
faction, rules reduce conflict, because they limit the variety 
of interpretations concerning work procedures, because they 
provide standards against which to measure deviance,and 
because they make the activities of various persons or 
groups easier to integrate. Even surveillance and rigid en- 
forcement may be satisfying to the majority, since they af- 
fect only the deviants who detract from everyone else’s 
productivity or attempt to acquire the same rewards with 
less effort. By contributing to equity, surveillance and en- 
forcement increase satisfaction, and by curtailing non- 
cooperative deviations they reduce conflict. Finally, it is pos- 
sible that units will exclude those who cannot function well 
under a mechanistic design or that these people will leave 
voluntarily (Lorsch and Morse, 1974). This will improve satis- 
faction and probably decrease conflict, since the member- 
ship of the group will be more homogeneous in its tolerance 
for this style of structure and control. 


METHODS 


This research is based on data collected in 1977 and 1978 
by the senior author from 833 employees in 13 consumer 
reporting agencies, which collect and store information on 
consumers. This information is then sold to a variety of or- 
ganizations such as retail stores, banks, and insurance com- 
panies which in turn make decisions on the consumer's 
credit, insurance, or employment. 


We chose departments instead of the entire organization 

as our unit of analysis because departments are more 
homogeneous technologically and probably structurally when 
organized on the basis of a functional specialty, such as 
accounting or personnal, or a specific service, such as credit 
reporting. Departments are defined as units of at least five 
persons having at least two Jevels and organized to deliver a 
specific service, apply a functional expertise, or service a 
geographic area. The procedures for identifying departments 
were identical to those used by Dewar and Hage (1978). To 
locate departments, wə moved down the organizational 
chart from the chief executive and stopped when we came 
to the head of a unit fitting the above description. Such a 
unit was considered a department even if other forms of 
organizing occurred within it. Measures on all variables of 
interest were available from 52 of the 74 departments in 
these organizations. Thirteen departments were excluded 
because some of the variables were not measured in them 
and nine were omitted because they did not have at least 
five respondents, a number we feel is minimal for the provi- 
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sion of reliable data (Seidler, 1974). Response rates of per- 
sons who were mailed surveys to complete ranged from 35 
to 100 percent (X=76 percent). The effective response rate 
of the total number cf persons employed in these depart- 
ments ranged from 20 to 100 percent (X=52 percent). 


All of the 13 organizations performed a variety of activities 
ranging from simple tasks such as reporting consumers’ 
credit ratings to moderately complex tasks, such as debt 
collecting or interviewing consumers who disputed their 
files, to very complex tasks such as data processing and 
sales. Although all of these organizations performed most of 
these activities, the departments usually performed only one 
or two. Thirteen of the 52 departments, which were orga- 
nized on a geographic basis, were exceptions. In the smaller 
geographic units (9 units with fewer than 25 persons), there 
was little task specialization. One person might interview 
consumers on a part-time basis and also review files and 
supervise, while two or three other persons would do both 
credit reporting, file checking, and even some bill collecting. 
For the smaller geographic units, the mean is a valid repre- 
sentation of technology, since each person's response re- 
ferred to the variety of tasks in which they were engaged. 
Furthermore, the structure and control dimensions would 
not be expected to vary widely in units this small, and so 

the mean is also a good representation of these scores. 
Four geographic units were large enough to have a high 
degree of task specialization. In these the mean is not the 
most valid score since it does not capture the variety of 
technologies and structures in these units. We are willing to 
live with this limitation, however, since it occurs in so few 
cases and since aggregation to the organizational level would 
be even less valid (Tushman, 1977). 


There is one other aggregation altemative, analyzing the data 
at the superviscry aroup level. This possibility was ruled out 
for several reasons. First, persons in some groups report on 
a part-time basis to their superior’s superior or to someone 
in another group and are, consequently, difficult to classify. 
second, although a department may be said to have a struc- 
ture and control.system, most supervisory groups in the 
same department tend to mirror this structure. if so, analysis 
of these groups is not likely to show different results from 
those of departments, unless all departments were com- 
posed of very different kinds of groups, as in the four large 
geographic branches. Finally, it is not clear in what theoreti- 
cal sense one can speak of a structure or control system of 
a supervisory group. These terms have been generally used 
in the literature as referring to organizations or their major 
subunits. 


The variables were operationalized with scales constructed 
from items developed by the senior author, the Survey Re- 
search Center (1975), Aiken and Hage (1966; cf. Dewar, 
Whetten, and Boje, 1979), and Van de Ven, Dowell, and 
Ferry (1977). The indices are listed in Appendix A. The relia- 
bility of the scales was tested using Chronbach’s Alpha, and 
the results are shown in Table 1. Satisfaction was measured 
by two items indicating satisfaction with the respondent's 
job and organization. The reliability of the scale was good 
(a=.70). Since conflict was defined as blocking activity, we 
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Table 1 





Means, Standard Deviations, Refiabilities (a), Interitem Correlations, and 
Off-Diagonal Correlations for Independent and Dependent Variables 
(N=52 Departments) 


Interitem* Off-Diagonal 


X o a Correlation Correlations 

Technology** 4.26 60 73 AG Zo 
Centralization of 

task-related 

decisions 2.50 .50 85 .65 22 
Formalization 5,44 58 83 88 37 
Surveillance and 

enforcement 3.04 46 ~ - «71 33 ae 
Satisfaction 519 .56 89 70 23 

Conflict 2.61 55 83 74 13 


*Since these scales have cifferent numbers of items, all scale coefficients 
were standardized to a scale of five items with 

Kr x 
l= 1+{k—-1)r,, where r,, is an estimate of a coefficient for a test of unit 


length, and Fwy is the estimate of the coefficient for a test k times as long 
(Ferguson, 1966: 381). 


*#High scores imply that technology is routine. 





asked informants to estimate the frequency with which per- 
sons or groups prevented others from obtaining needed re- 
sources or sabotaged work. We also asked them not to 
consider minor differences of opinion or disagreements as 
conflict. Three rates were computed, conflict among mem- 
bers of a work group, conflict between the supervisor and 
the group, and conflict between work groups, to take into 
account several possible directions and participants to con- 
flict. Chronbach’s Alpha for this scale was .83, indicating 
these different rates are highly intercorrelated. Satisfaction 
was measured by two items indicating satisfaction with the 
respondent's job and organization. Again the scale’s reliabil- 
ity was good (a=.70). 


The indicators of technology tap both the variability and 
analyzability dimensions proposed by Perrow (1970). Al- 
though it is not logically necessary that these dimensions 
covary, in our data they were moderately associated (the aver- 
age interitem correlaticn was .46), and the reliability of the 
combined scale was good (a=.73). Centralization was mea- 
sured by four items assessing the degree to which respon- 
dents had to refer decisions about their work to persons 
higher in the hierarchy than they, usually to their supervisor. 
The indicators for formalization tap only the dimensions of 
the proportion of activities regulated by rules and proce- 
dures, but not the specificity of these rules. Questions were 
asked to measure the latter dimension, but their inclusion 
decreased the reliability of the index, and so they were 
omitted. The reliabilities for both scales of centralization and 
formalization were very good. Although the two dimensions of 
control, frequency of surveillance and enforcement, are logi- 
cally distinct, three questions relating to the former and two 
to the latter were moderately interrelated, and they were 
joined in one index. Here the average interitem correlation 
was .33, and reliability was good (a=.71). 
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The validity of the scales was also examined. Although we 

~ were satisfied with the face validity of our indicators, we 
calculated interitem coefficients, which indicate the extent ` 
of correlation of all items in a scale with all items in all of 
the other scales to amass some evidence of the convergent 
and discriminant validity of the items. Despite the fact that 
we expected some of these scales to be correlated, in gen- 
eral, items tapping the same construct should be more 
highly correlated with each other than with items tapping 
other constructs; that is, the interitem coefficients should 
be larger than the off-diagonal ones. The results in Table 1 
indicate that all but one of the interitem coefficients are 
twice as large as the off-diagonal ones. The difference be- 
tween these coefficients supports the convergent and dis- 
criminant validity of the scales (Hackman and Oldham, 1975; 
Dewar, Whetten and Boje, 1979). Factor analysis would 
have been a superior procedure for assessing convergent 
and discriminant validity, but the small number of cases rela- 
tive to the number of scale items precluded its use. 


The test of the universalistic prediction ts simple and 
straightforward. One simply inspects the associations be- 
tween indicators of style of structure and control and satis- 
faction or conflict. Contingency predictions are considerably 
more difficult to test, because there is no established way 
to operationalize the notion of a fit. Woodward (1965) and 
Tushman (1977) displayed their results graphically, and both 
appear to have found curvilinear relationships between per- 
formance and a fit between a context variable (technology 
for Woodward and the environment for Tushman) and struc- 
ture. Mohr (1971) split units (supervisory groups) into 
categones of consonance and dissonance and then as- 
sessed the degree of difference in several performance in- 
dicators. Lorsch and Morse (1974) selected high and low 
performance units, split their sample into technological 
types, and then examined the extent to which performance 
differences could be explained by a fit between members’ 
psychological dispositions and the extemal and internal envi- 
ronment. Finally, Pennings (1975) used analysis of variance 
with a test for interaction effects. 


We have chosen not to preselect units on a performance 
criterion because this restricts the generalizability of the 
Study to the very high and very low performance groups and 
neglects all of the fine gradations that make up the middle. 
The other techniques are capable of showing contingency 
and universalistic effects, but they do not give an indication 
of the magnitude of these effects, only of their significance. 
since we wished to test both predictions simultaneously and 
to compare their magnitudes, the simple fact that both may 
be significant was not sufficient. Multiple regression with a 
multiplicative interaction term might have been a solution to 
this problem were it not for the fact that the interaction 
term Is highly correlated with the terms that compose it, 
leading to serious levels of multicolinearity. Hage and Aiken 
(1974) constructed the fit score out of the residuals of the 
regression of structural vanables on complexity (the number 
of occupational specialties). We have adopted this proce- 
dure, regressing separately each structure and control vari- 
able on routineness of technology. The residuals of these 
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regressions are the scores of consonance or fit. In the sec- 
ond set of regression equations, which we used to predict 
Satisfaction and conflict, the independent variables are 
routineness, the structure and control variables, and the 
consonance or fit variables generated by the regression of 
the structure or control variable on routineness. Because of 
the small number of cases relative to the number of 
parameters estimated, we have used a standard correction 
factor for our multiple regression coefficients. It is: 


[1~(1-A2)] 
R2 (adjusted)=N (cases)—N (variables) 
N (cases)—1 


Residuals were calculated by the formula 


Residual= 





where A is the angle of the regression line and c is the 
intercept. 


The residual technique has several advantages. First, one 
can simultaneously test both universalistic and contingency 
predictions. Second, cne can obtain some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the different effects by comparing the coeffi- 
cients. Third, if the regression that generates the residuals 
is homoskedastic, the residuals are not correlated with the 
variables that generate them. This eliminates multicolinear- 
ity, which is at times insurmountable when interaction terms 
are used, and it allows independent tests of both kinds of 
predictions in the same equation. Finally, the residuals intui- 
tively operationalize the actual degree of fit. If they are 
large, there is, according to contingency theory, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of structure or control for the level of 
routineness of technology, whereas if they are small, there 
is a good fit between the two. 


There are some disadvantages in using residuals as 
operationalizations of consonance. First, they operationalize 
only a linear notion of fit. As specified, the contingency pre- 
dictions we have developed are linear, but the technique is 
clearly inappropriate for operationalizing other kinds of in- 
teraction. Second, the residuals contain measurement and 
specification error, which will attenuate contingency effects. 
Since our scales are reliable, measurement error is probably 
minimal. Specification error occurs, not because we have 
omitted many determinants of structure and control by 
generating residuals solely from technological routineness, 
but because we may have omitted determinants that have 
consonances with structure and control that theoretically 
may affect satisfaction and conflict. For example, for predic- 
tions of satisfaction and conflict, contingency-relevant forms 
of specification error would have been reduced had residuals 
been generated from models including technology, per- 
ceived environmental uncertainty, and the degree of profes- 
sional training. In this study, contingency relevant specifica- 
tion error is probably not very high, since few units had 
boundary spanning as their principal activity and since only a 
few were semiprofessionalized (e.g., data processing de- 
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partments). Still, there may be other forms of contingency 
relevant specification error that we have not checked. This 
means that our test of contingency predictions is a very 
conservative one, and we may actually underestimate con- 
tingency effects (see, for example, Park and Ward, 1978: 
23). Besides error, the third problem with residuals, and any 
other technique that does not preselect units on some per- 
formance criterion, is that the standard against which lack of 
fit (or interaction if analysis of variance is used) is computed 
is that of the sample. We must assume that the regression 
lines from which the residuals are calculated are close to 
the normative prediction line of the theory." In defense of 
this assumption, one could argue that these organizations 
have successfully evolved to a point at which their satisfac- 
tion and lack of conflict are due to an equilibrium between 
structure and technology. This, however, presumes an evo- 
lutionary perspective, which is itself problematic. The impli- 
cation for our analysis is that, if contingency effects are not 
found, one could argue that the sample was not representa- 
tive and that the variance on contingency variables is con- 
sequently constrained. We are willing to live with this prob- 
lem until contingency theorists are willing to specify, even 
roughly, the locus of the normative prediction line or area of 
equilibnum. 


No distinction was made between residuals that fall above 
or below the prediction line. We simply calculated their abso- 
lute value. Hage and Aiken (1974) suggest that there would 
be less conflict if lower level participants were given too 
much power relative to the number of specialties among 
them, rather than too little. Consequently, they examined 
positive and negative residuals separately. The differential 
reaction to inappropriate designs may be true of semiprofes- 
sional persons who have an expectation of autonomy, such 
as those in Aiken and Hage’s study, but we do not expect 
the persons in this study to have such an expectation. Very 
few respondents had professional training. Consequently, 
the social system is as likely to be imbalanced, according 

to contingency theory, if there is too little or too much 
mechanistic structuring and control given the degree of 
routineness of the task. 


Seidler (1974) points out that responses on controversial is- 
sues are likely to be unreliable and biased. Unreliability ts 
diminished by having a relatively large number of respond- 
ents per case; he suggests five or more. The number of 
respondents is not a problem since all of our departments 
have at least this number and usually many more. The prob- 
1 lem of bias occurs because some people over- or underre- 
eel foes be hie mie port sensitive issues, such as satisfaction or, especially, con- 
sfc Aer ay flict. To handle this problem, Seidler suggests measuring 
tingency theory does not precisely possible sources of bias and using these as controls in the 
ie ee J> prediction model. We measured several biases such as the 
intercept combination that generated re average salary and tenure of department members. Higher 
siduals with the maximum predictive salary and tenure imply more commitment and, therefore, a 
Se vealing approach ie that the amos of tendency to protect the organization by underreporting con- 
multicolinearity between the fit variable flict and overreporting satisfaction. These controls, along 
sae Ae AE T ats with others for level of education and administrative respon- 
departed trom those of a sample. this _ sibilities, had no effect on our results, and they are not 


effort was accordingly terminated. reported here. We also controlled for the response rate, but, 
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again, this had no impact. Although it is not a source of 

bias, a number of studies have shown a positive relationship 
between age and satisfaction (Smith, Kendall, and Hulin, 
1969; Herman and Hulin, 1972; Quinn and Staines, 1979). In 
order to avoid underspecification in our model, we controlled 
for the average age of department members in the predic- 
tions of satisfaction. | 


RESULTS 


Inspection of the means in Table 1 indicates that the de- 
partments studied generally had average routineness of 
technology, low centralization of task decisions, high for- 
malization, low surveillance and enforcement, high satisfac- 
tion and low conflict. The emphasis on formalization rather 
than on centralization is peculiar, given the small size of the 
agencies (none of the 13 organizations was larger than 500 
persons). Since they cannot economically utilize administra- 
tive specialties, we would have expected more centralization 
and less formalization. We assume then that the rules do 
not come from specialized administrative staffs, but are 
either generated in the departments or are imposed by the 
federal agencies that regulate this industry. 


In specifying the predictions of contingency theory, we fo- 

cused on the fit between the perceived routineness of tasks 

and structure and control. It is important, therefore, to dem- 
onstrate adequate variation in technology, since one might 

have the impression that most of the work in these kinds of 
organizations is strictly clerical. To demonstrate that the var- 

ation in our perceived routineness index corresponds to the 
characteristics of the task, we classified the departments 

into four technological types based on our assumption con- ` 
ceming the routineness of work involved (see Appendix B) 


Table 2 





Comparison of Perceived Routineness [In Groups of Departments 





95% 
Stand- Confidence 
ard Intervals for 


N X o Error the Mean 
~> 
Group À 
Credit reporting 
and revisions 12 4.51 40 11 4.26 to 4.77 


Group B 
Mix of reporting, 
revisions, bill - 
collecting, and l 
interviewing 12 435 .37 10 4.12 to 4.57 


Group C 

Investigations, 

personnel, and 

accounting 14 425 54 .13 3.97 to 4.54 5 


Group D 
Administration, data 
processing, and sales 14 400 .62 .14 3.71 to 4.30 


Total 562 427 48 .07 


F=2.68 
F probability = .056 
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Table 3 





Zero-Order Correlation Coefficients 


J 2 3 4 5 '6 7 8 9 10 
1. Satisfaction 
2. Conflict —.19° 
3. Age 26°" .08 
4. Routineness of technology —.32°°° —186 `  -—.36°°° 
5. Centralization of task 
decisions -.13 22°, -.07 33°? 
6. Technology-centraiization 
fit -.09 sare? 0?* —.28°° .00 
7. Formatzatlion -.73* -.15 -.10 1529790 21° —.26°° 
8. Technology- formalization 
fit 17 18 ,23° —.70°°9% —35°°9° 27°99%  —.89°°9° 
9. Surveblance enforcement -.18° .19° -.18° .25°° 44999 = 24°* 259° . -=anee? 
10. Technology-survedlanca 
enforcement fit -.25°° 12 18 -33993 21° 299°%  ..34°°° 43999 13 


*=>p <.10; °°=>p<.05; °° >p<.01 


SS a oS SSS, 


and used a one-way analysis of variance. There was sub- 
stantial variation in technological routineness, and it was 
perceived as such by our respondents. The results in Table 2 
indicate that the F-ratio for the categories of technology 
was significant at the .056 level. Although our test of con- 
tingency theory might have been more generalizable had we 
included departments from scientific research labs to auto 
assembly lines, we can test contingency predictions in this 
range of technologicel variation. We feel confident that the 
variation is at least in part task-related and not due entirely 
to random error or some other construct. 


The use of the absolute value of the residuals leaves open 
the possibility thet they may be correlated with the variables 
from which they were calculated. An inspection of the 
zero-order correlations in Table 3 indicates that only the 
technology-formalization fit score was highly correlated with 
its components. Formalization was also highly correlated 
with technology (r=.52). To assess the impact of this mul- 
ticolinearity we used two equations in the prediction of each 
dependent variable, one including and the other excluding 
formalization and its fit variable. 


The results in Table 4 indicate that satisfaction decreased 
with routineness of technology and with formalization. It in- 
creased with the fit between surveillance, enforcement, and 
technology and with the average age of department mem- 
bers. Although both formalization variables were highly cor- 
related with technology (see Table 3), the multicolinearity 
does not appear to seriously affect the interpretation of 
these results. The omission of both formalization variables 
did not appreciably alter the coefficients for any of the other 
variables, although tne variance explained by technology in- 
creased as would be expected (see Table 4). Since the first 
equation with all variables included provides a more conser- 
vative test, it appears that both formalization and routine- 
ness of technolcgy decreased satisfaction. 


The control variable, age, had a significant effect on satis- 
faction. This is consistent with recent findings regarding this 
variable (Smith, Kendall, and Hulin, 1969; Quinn and Staines, 
1979). In departments with higher average age, most per- 
sons may have actually adjusted to working conditions be- 
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Table 4 





Universallistic and Contingency Predictions of Satisfaction and Conflict (V=52) 


Independent Variables Dependent Variable Satisfaction Dependent Variable Conflict 
Standardized Standardized Standardized Standardized 
Regression Unadjusted Regression Unadjusted Regression Unadjusted Regression Unadjusted 
Coefficiont A?Change Coefficient A*Change Coefficient A? Change Coefficient At Change 

1. Aga 24° 06 21 .06 

2. Routineness of technology -.34° 05 ~,38** 10 -.03 .03 ~, 16 03 

3. Cantralization of task decisions —.04 01 ~,03 01 16 .02 16 .02 

4. Tachnology-centralization fit -.22 02 ~.20 .02 agree 16 ggeee 15 

5. Formelization —.28° 03 omitted omitted 02 00 omitted omitted 

8. Technology formalization fit -—16 . 01 omitted omittad 26 02 omitted omitted 

7. Surveillance and enforcement  —.13 01 -.13 01 31%° 06 26° 08 

8. Surveillance and enforcement- 

technology fit — 39909 18 -3790s t1 - 00 02 00 
et Na ee ate al 
A? unadjusted 35 31 28 46 
R? achusted Zane Ao saa „170° .18°° 


*m>p<.1; => p<.05; ***=>p< 01 





cause altemative employment is less available. They may 
also have more traditional values supporting a work ethic 
and may be less apt to report dissatisfaction with their work. 


The predictions of conflict are not as strong as those of 
satisfaction (see Table 4). Also, none of the variables which 
predicted satisfaction had an effect on reported conflict 
rates such as routineness of technology, formalization or the 
surveillance, enforcement and technology fit. The mul- 
ticolinearity with the formalization variables is also not a 
problem here since their omission does not appear to affect 
the other coefficients except that of technology. Again, 
however, both universalistic and contingency predictors 
were found to be important, viz., the fit of centralization 
with technology and the frequency of surveillance and en- 
forcement. 


There is no support for the universalistic argument that sub- 
ordinates resent the lack of respect for their judgment im- 
plied by high centralization. Instead the data suggest 
strongly that the appropriate degree of centralization de- 
pends on the degree of routineness of the task. If cen- 
tralization is high and tasks are routine, conflict rates remain 
low. They are also low when nonroutine tasks occur with 
decentralized structuras. Blocking occurs, however, when 
those performing routine tasks are given too many decisions 
to make on their own and when those performing non- 
routine tasks cannot make decisions regarding them. 


Surveillance and enforcement do lead directly to conflict. If 
people were watched and rules severely enforced, there 
was more:conflict than if superiors made most of the deci- 
sions. This finding lends some support to the universalistic 
argument that enforcement and surveillance are seen as in- 
sulting, degrading, and even acts of aggression regardless of 
the complexity of the work. Employees, frustrated by this 
kind of control, respond with aggressive acts against either 
their superior, their peers, or members of other units. 


DISCUSSION 


These results support both universalistic and contingency 
predictions of satisfaction from structure and control. Al- 
though centralization and its fit with technology had no ef- 
fect, formalization decreased satisfaction, indicating that the 
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practice af specifying members’ activities with rules and 
procedu es clouds the climate of the department. The other 
major uraversalistic effect was that departments with highly 
routine technologies had lower satisfaction. Since these re- 
sults heal up even when formalization was controlled for, it 
does no- appear that one can argue that the effect of 
technolagy is simply that of rules, which become more fea- 
sible to 7ormulate when the technology is routine. Instead, 
this fincing supports Blauner’s (1964) untversalistic theory 
that emzloyee alienation arses from boring and routine 
work. Iti also consistent with the recent similar findings of 
Rousseau (1978) and it supports the proposed link between 
job enricament and improvements in satisfaction (Hackman 
and Lav er, 1971; Umstot, Bell, and Mitchell, 1976). 


In favorof the contingency perspective, the variable with 
the larg=st effect on satisfaction was clearly the fit between 
technol=gical routineness and surveillance and enforcement. 
Apparemlly, surveillance and enforcement can be too fre- 
quent œ- infrequent, given the level of perceived task com- 
plexity. nfrequent use of these mechanistic controls when 
work is routine probably decreases equity and may com- 
munica an official tolerance of poor performance. Con- 
versely, when mechanistic controls are used too frequently 
for the avel of technological routineness, satisfaction prob- 
ably decines, because employees not only must contend 
with th= demands of complex tasks, but also with superiors 
enforcimg rules that the complexity of technology implies 
will often be inappropriate. There is, then, definitely a con- 
tingenc, effect here, although not one with the fit scores of 
centralization or formalization. Furthermore, this effect holds 
up regadiess of controls for other universalistic and con- 
tingenc; effects. 


These -ndings differ from some recently published in one 
very irr>ortant respect; with the possible exception of 
Woodward (1965), they show a clear contingency effect, 
which 5 stronger than universalistic ones. Pennings (1975) 
found triversalistic effects on satisfaction (satisfaction with 
pay, cœ eagues, supervisors, and the organization) for all of 
his structural variables but contingency effects with only a 
few. O_r findings may differ from Pennings’ because his 
informants were predominantly professionals and managers 
who hed been socialized to expect a high degree of au- 
tonom~ in their work. More contingency effects on satisfac- 
tion mÈht have been observed had Pennings examined only 
those mnits with too much structure relative to environmen- 
tal corralexity. 


Mohr (1971) found increased satisfaction with decreased 
centraEzation, but again no contingency effect. Our findings 
are cor sistent with his insofar as we have also failed to 
show a contingency effect for the technology-centralization 
fit. We have, however, found a contingency effect for a fit 
between technology and other variables that Mohr did not 
examine. 


Hage end Aiken (1974) found universalistic predictions of 
conflice from centralization and formalization. This discrep- 
ancy with our findings may have occurred because of the 
semiprfessional setting of their research. The employees in 
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the agencies they studied may have expected a more or- 
ganic structure from their professional socialization. When | 
the structure was mechanistic, conflict rates increased as 
they attempted to change it. Most of the employees in our 
study, however, can hardly have been expected to have 
joined these agencies expecting any particular style of struc- 
ture or control. 


The findings of a universalistic effect of surveillance and 
enforcement on conflict are consistent with several recently 
reported. Corwin (1969) and Hage and Aiken (1974) pro- 
posed and found that close supervision was correlated with 
disputes and disagreements, and Child (1975: 15) found that 
surveillance had a larger positive effect on rates of conflict 
than either centralization or formalization. This is precisely 
what we have found, even though we used a more strin- 
gent definition of conflict. The other interesting aspect of 
the consistency of these findings is the wide variety of set- 
tings represented in these studies. Corwin’s (1969) results 
come from professional organizations (schools), Child's 
(1973) from upper level management groups, Hage and 
Aiken's (1974) from professional and semiprofessional or- 
ganizations, and our cwn from general business depart- 
ments. These studies span both public and private, profit 
and nonprofit organizations. Apparently, then, there is sup- 
port in a variety of contexts for a moderate link between 
surveillance and enforcement and perceived rates of conflict. 


In such circumstances of apparently converging evidence, 
one must be cautious that tautologies are not involved. For 
example, informants may see surveillance and enforcement 
as acts of blocking and, therefore, report higher rates of 
conflict. Future research should attempt to rule out this ex- 
planation. We also note that in our prediction of conflict, we 
did not examine the effects of the degree or type of inter- 
dependence among employees. It has been hypothesized to 
be an important moderating vanable (Schmidt and Kochan, 
1972). For example, one might argue that high interdepen- 
dence would decrease the universalistic effect of surveil- 
lance and enforcement, since people would understand the 
necessity of tight controls in rigidly interdependent situa- 
tions. In fact, a whole seres of contingency predictions 
could be made for various types and levels of interdepen- 
dence, but this is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Our test of contingency effects was a very conservative 
one. First, the contingancy effects were attenuated by mea- 
surement and specification error. Second, because there is 
more similarity of technology in this sample than there 
would be in one including units as diverse as research labs 
and industrial assembly lines, the range on the contingency 
variables may be constrained. These limitations may have 
led to an underestimation of the contingency effects we 
observed: There may also be more contingency effects than 
the ones we have found. 


If we accept these findings as they are, even with the pos- 
sibility of an underestimation of the contingency effects, a 
comparison of the predictions of satisfaction and conflict 
yields two important observations. First, for each structure 
or control variable there is either a universalistic or con- 
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tingency 3ffect on satisfaction or on conflict, but never both. 
The impl=ation is that, for a specific structure or control. 
dimension, either a contingency or a universalistic link with 
organizational functioning occurs. This is similar to Child's 
(1974, 1975) findings and conclusions. Both kinds of 
theories zre then important in the explanation of'these vari- 
ables. Rather than seeing these perspectives as alternatives, 
these results suggest both kinds of theories have important 
contributions to make in the explanation of organizational 
outcome:. What is required now is to cease debating which 
perspectve is more correct and begin investigating which 
specific dimensions of organizational design have direct and 
which heve contingent effects on organizational outcomes. 


The seccnd important observation is that surveillance and 
enforcement have a universalistic effect on conflict and a 
continge~cy effect on satisfaction. The implication may be 
that a given organizational design cannot simultaneously 
maximize several different outcomes. Low frequencies of 

_ surveillar se and enforcement may be necessary to reduce 
conflict, zut these frequencies must be matched to techno- 
logical requirements ta improve satisfaction. Needless to 
say, if texhnology is routine, higher frequencies of control 
are necessary to improve satisfaction, but increased conflict 
is the co=t of such a move. The theoretical implications of 
this observation are important. Organizational designs are 
probably rarely in equilibrium (Dewar and Hage, 1978). Ele- 
ments o~ structure and control styles are probably shifted 
frequenty, as organizational elites at first attempt to 
maximize one outcome, find another declining, and then 
shift ther design to attack some other emerging problem. 
Predictio-s of outcomes from structure and control styles 
become nore complex as the number of important out- 
comes ircreases. To deal with this issue, both universalistic 
and contngency theories may need to be replaced with 
theories >f switching or alternating structure and control in 
which t= most critical predictor of organizational perform- 
ance is tte frequency of change (e.g., Duncan, 1976; Dewar 
and Dunean, 1977). 


CONCLL SION 


The debe-e between proponents of universalistic predictions 
and contngency predicticns of performance will probably 
never be resolved. We hope that research has indicated, 
however a need to consider carefully the predictions of 
both pers2ectives. In this study, both contingency and uni- 
versalistiz predictors were important for satisfaction and 
conflict, although different variables were found to lead to 
gach. Ths suggests that it may be difficult to maximize 
several outcomes simultaneously with any particular man- 
agementstyle or even a single dimension of one. 


The mos: important aspect of this study is that it is one of 
the first ~o find that contingency predictors are as good as 
and in some cases even better than universalistic ones. This 
is especialy significant given the conservative nature of our 
test of ccrtingency effects. We feel that we have been 
success f_| in this for several reasons. First, we chose spe- 
cific inde=endent and dependent variables with theoretical 
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rationales linking them. We did not use just any context, 
structure and outcome variables conveniently at hand then 
reject the contingency perspective if most fit variables were 
not good predictors. Second, dependent variables were cho- 
sen for which there was a well-founded theoretical expecta- 
tion that they would be influenced more by aspects of the 
social system of the unit rather than by environmental ~ 
events for which we had no measures. Because of this, 
both contingency and universalistic predictions had an even 
chance of success. There may be contingency predictions of 
outcomes with regard to the enviranment, but the relevant 
consonances among context and structure and control vari- 
ables are probably quite different, and different measures 
from those available to us would be necessary to test them. 
One would also have to develop different and specific 
theoretical rationales for these predictions. Finally, we made 
sure the variation in our context vanable, technological 
routineness, was not random but that it made a priori sense 
in terms of the actual work performed in our units. 


Besides the contingency effects, which many contemporary 
theorists would have expected us to find, we have also 
found justification for a universalistic view. Coupled with 

- similar findings of Corwin (1969), Child (1973), and Hage 
and Aiken (1974), these findings indicate surveillance and 
enforcement have a moderate effect on conflict. Routine 
technology was found to have a negative effect on satisfac- 
tion which is consistent with the universalistic predictions 
found in some of the job enrichment literature. 


Our use of Hage and Aiken's (1974) technique for 
operationalizing contingency consonances served us well, 
but there are pitfalls associated with it. The contingency 
effects found were moderate. Their magnitude could proba- 
bly be improved if specification error could be reduced by 
using more adequate models to generate the residuals than 
the bivariate ones we used. Measurement error has been 
kept to a minimum in this study, but we would hesitate to 
recommend the residual technique for unreliable data. 


Finally, we should point out the need for similar studies in 
different areas of the dimensions cf technological routine- 
ness. Although we have shown contingency effects in the 
limited range of technologies utilized in the consumer report- 
ing industry, there are a large number of other contexts that 
might be examined. Contingency effects might have been 
much larger had the range of technological variation been 
less restricted. There are also a large number of other de- 
pendent variables for which universalistic and contingency 
predictions can be explored besides satisfaction and conflict. 
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Universalistic and Contingency Predictions 


APPENDIX A: MEASURES OF THE VARIABLES 


Seven point Likert-type response sets were used on all scales: 1, strongly 
disagree, through 7, strongly agree, or 1, never, through 7, always. 


A. Satisfaction 


1. Allin all, | am satisfied with my job. 
2. In gensral, | like working here. 


B. Conflict 
(instructions to informant) 


All organizations occasionally have a certain amount of conflict. If you have 
seen such activity in tha past year, please answer the following. 


Please note that conflict is more serious than minor differences of opinion 
or disagreements. It occurs when persons or groups block others from 
obtaining needed resources or sabotage their work. 

Conflict in this organ zation occurs... 

1. in my work group. 

2. among members of my work group and our superior(s). 

3. between work groups. 


C. Technological Routineness 


1. | do about the same job in the same way most of the time. 

2. There is a great daal of variety in my job (scoring reversed). _ 

3. Regardless of the variety of work | do, the methods | use to do it are 
about the same. 

4. in your work, how often do you encounter situations where there is 
no ona commonly accepted way to do something, but rather several 
ways that people think are equally good. 


D. Centralization 


1. | have to ask my supervisor before | do almost anything. 

2, in my job even small matters have to be referred to someone higher 
up for a final answer. 

3. There can be little action taken in my job until a supervisor approves a 
decision. , 

4. Any decision | make has to have my supervisor's approval. 


E. Formalization 


1. Most of my normal daily activities in this agency have rules and pro- 
cedures stating the way | am to perform them. 

2. There are standard procedures | am to follow for doing the tasks in 
my job. 


F. Surveillance and Enforcement 

1. | feel that | am ccnstantly being watched to see that | obey all rules 
pertaining to my job. 

2. i am constantly being checked for rule violations. 
3. Sanctions for violating rules and procedures about my job are severe. 
4. My supervisor inspects my work closely to see that it measures up to 
applicable standards. 

. Even if someone is discovered violating a rule pertaining to their job, 
severs sanctions are rarely imposed (scoring reversed). 


oO 
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APPENDIX B: TYPES OF TECHNOLOGIES 


The authors categorized departments based on their judgments of the de- 
gree of routineness of the tasks performed in these departments. in de- 
scending order of routineness, these categories are: 


A. Credit reporting and revisions. People in these departments performed 
the highly routine tasks of reading the consumer files to callers and check- 
ing these files for errors and omissions. 


B. Departments having a mix of credit reporting, revisions, bill collect- 
ing, and consumer interviewing or those doing mortgage reporting. 
Technologies of these departments were judged less routine than full-time 
credit reporting and revisions, since some mambers did bill collecting or 
consumer interviewing on a part-time basis. Both of these activities in- 
volved numerous exceptions (each consumer had a different explanation 
why their credit was bad or their bills overdue) and considerable interper- 
sonal skills to handle irate consumers. Mortcage reporting departments pre- 
pared reports on the consumer's credit worthiness for large long-term 
loans, and considerable experience and judgment were needed over that 
required by normal credit reporting because of the large sums of money 
involved. 


C. Consumer investigations, personnel and accounting departments. 
Departments specializing in investigations had employees who checked 
driving records, inspected buildings for fire insurance, checked references 
on the consumer's life style and living habits, wrote up these reports, 
revised them, and corrected them. Since the same person would usually 
follow a report through all but the final quality check of the report and since 
a high degree of uncertainty surrounded judgments in this area, this was 
judged the least routine of all the classes of reporting. Departments spe- 
cializing in personnel were responsible for selecting, assessing, compensat- 
ing and developing the human resources of the organization, whereas ac- 
counting departments inspected all transactions for accuracy and honesty. 
Because of the many small sums of money exchanged for credit reporting 
services, the latter function required considerable skill and expertise. 


D. Administrative, sales, and data processing. These departments were 
rated the least routine. Administrative units had employees doing schedul- 
ing, personnel work, accounting, and even some sales and data processing. 
In smaller units, most persons performed several of these tasks. Data pro- 
cessing units employed programmers, analysts, and basic machine 
operators to store, organize and retrieve millions of consumer credit rec- 
ords. Because of the vo‘ume of reports, changes in needs of customers for 
different kinds of information, federal requirements to update and purge 
information, and competitors’ efforts to communicate information in more 
convenient format to customers, we rated these data processing depart- 
ments as highly nonroutine. 


Since the level of analysis was the department, units were classified in 
these categories depending on the type of work performed by the majority 
of respondents. In cases in which respondents performed tasks that 
spanned two categories, we classified the department in the less routine 
category on the supposi-ion that performing several tasks was less routine 
than specializing in any one of them. 
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mitment to a Course of 
Action 
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This study operationalizes and tests Campbell's trapped 
administrator effect. In an experimental simulation, job 
insecurity and policy resistance were manipulated and 
their effects were measured upon commitment to a 
course of action. Results showed that as Job insecurity 
and policy resistance increased, so did commitment to a 
previously chosen course of action. These results support 
the idea that the trapped administrator is one who is 
most likely to become committed to a policy position and 
remain inflexible to change in the face of negative con- 
sequences. 


Campbell's (1967, 1963, 1977) persistent and global argu- 
ment for an “experimenting society” has been instrumental 
in launching the evaluation research movement in the 
United States. 


The United States and other modem nations should be ready for an 
experimerital approach to social reform, an approach in which we 
try out new programs designed to cure specific social problems, in 
which we leam whether or not these programs are effective, and 
in which we retain, imitate, modify, or discard them on the basis of 
apparent effectiveness on the multiple imperfect criteria available 
(Campbell, 1967: 409). 


No doubt the two most fundamental assumptions of the 
kind of experimenting society proposed by Campbell are (1) 
that it is feasible to measure and evaluate social programs 
and (2) that organizational administrators are capable of 
being flexible in their decision making. There already has 
been a great deal of methodological work addressing the 
first of these assumptions since this has been the primary 
focus of evaluation research activity in the United States. 
However, to date, there has been little systematic research 
designed to test the bshavioral assumptions of an experi- 
menting society. This paper reviews pnor research and pro- 
vides new data on one possible behavioral limitation to an 
experimenting society — that of an administrator's commit- 
ment to a course of action. 


In an experimenting society, ideally administrators would se- 
guentially test many policy alternatives and shift to new 
policies whenever outcomes were not satisfactory. Such’ 
administrative experimentation may be difficult to achteve, 
however. If a program or policy were not found to work 
effectively, itis not at all certain that it would be replaced or 
altered since administrators may become committed to a 
course of action and refuse to admit its failure. Campbell, of 
course, recognized some of the difficulties that commitment 
poses for the implementation of an experimenting society. 
if the political and administrative system has committed itself in . 
advance to the correctness and efficacy of its reforms, it cannot 
tolerate leaming of failure. To be truly scientific we must be able to 
experiment. We must be able to advocate without that excess of 
commitment that blinds us to reality testing (Campbell, 1969: 410). 


Self-Justification as a Source of Commitment to a Course 
of Action 


One source of administrative inflexibility may lie within ad- 
ministrators themselves. One might expect individuals to re- 
verse decisions or change policies which do not result in 
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positive consequences. Yet, when the actions of adminis- 
trators lead to negetive consequences, they may, instead of 
changing their behavior, cognitively distort the negative con- 
sequences to more positively valued outcomes (e.g., Freed- 
man, 1963; Weick, 1964; Pallak, Sogin, and Van Zante, 
1974; Staw, 1974). The mechanism underlying this biasing 
of behavioral outcomes is often characterized as a self- 
justification process in which individuals seek to rationalize 
their previous behavior or psychologically defend them- 
selves against a perceived error in judgment (Festinger, 
1957; Aronson, 1968). 


In a series of research studies, Staw and his associates 
(Staw, 1976; Staw and Fox, 1977; Staw and Ross, 1978) 
have also utilized a self-justification framework in investigat- 
ing whether decision makers can become overly committed 
to a course of action. The basic hypothesis underlying this 
work was that administrators may go beyond the passive 
distortion of adverse consequences in an effort to rationalize 
a behavioral error. For example, a high level decision maker 
who had suffered a setback might try to recoup his or her r 
losses through an even greater commitment of resources to 
the same course of action. By committing new and addi- 
tional resources one can attempt to “turn the situation 
around” or to demonstrate the ultimate rationality of an orig- 
inal course of action. 


Prior Research 


Using a simulated business decision case, Staw (1976) ex- 
perimentally tested for the tendency to escalate commit- 

ment following the receipt of negative consequences. In this 
study, one group of business school students was asked to ai 
allocate research and development (R&D) funds to one of 
two operating divisions of a company. They were then given 
the results of their initial decisions and asked to make a 
second allocation of R&D funds. A second group of students 
was also assigned to a condition in which they did not make 
the initial allocation decision themselves, but were told that 
it was made earlier by another financial officer of the firm. 
The results of the experiment were as follows: (1) there 
was a main effect of responsibility such that subjects allo- 
cated more money when they, rather than another financial 
officer, had made the initial decision; (2) there was a main 
effect of consequences such that subjects allocated more 
money to the declining rather than improving division; and 
(3) there was a significant interaction of responsibility and 
consequences such that subjects allocated the most money 
when they were personally responsible for negative conse- 
quences. These findings supported the self-justification pre- 
diction that administrators may seek to justify an ineffective 
course of action by escalating the commitment of resources to it. 


S 


~“ 


in a follow-up study (Staw and Fox, 1977), negative conse- 
quences were allowed to persist over three time periods. 
Time was extended to see if commitment would persist in 
high-responsibility subjects or whether it might develop over 
time in low-responsibility subjects. The effect of personal 
responsibility on commitment was clearly replicated in the 
first time period. However, high-responsibility subjects, who 
committed the most resources following the initial receipt of 
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negative consequences at Time 1, invested the least after 
finding out (at Time 2) that their additional commitment did 
not turn tæ situation around. But, after receiving further 
negative esults (at Time 3), these same high-responsibility 
subjects i-creased their commitment slightly. In contrast, 
low-respcnsibility subjects, who committed few resources 
following the initial set of negative consequences, first 
maintained and then slightly increased their commitment 
after furtr sr negative consequences. The results of this 
study shc.ved that commitment did not diminish over time 
as one mizht expect when individuals are given negative 
feedback =r “punishment” over repeated trials. Instead, it 
appeared =s though individuals were actively attempting to 
probe anc learn from the system over time. When high 
commitment was followed by further negative conse- 
quences, -ommitment was generally decreased. But, when 
low comm tment was followed by negative consequences, 
commitm=nt was generally increased. 


The resulS of the Staw (1976) and Staw and Fox (1977) 
Studies, w nen considered together, do not provide evidence 
for a total.y self-justifying administrator. The replicated ef- 
fect of pe-sonal responsibility did demonstrate that ego de- 
fensivene=s may motivate the commitment of resources to 
a course C action. However, when choosing to commit re- 
sources, subjects did not appear to persist unswervingly in 
the face ci continued negative results or to ignore informa- 
tion about zhe possibility of future returns. These inconsist- 
encies le¢ Staw and Ross (1978) to a third study designed 
specificall- to find out how individuals process information 
following ~egative versus positive feedback. In the Staw and 
Ross (197=) study, both prior success/failure and causal in- 
formation about a setback were expenmentally varied. Re- 
sults showed that a prior failure experience led to increased 
sensitivity—o information about the causes for a subsequent 
setback. L<e earlier results, the data did not show a self- 
justifying decision maker who persisted in a course of action 
irrespectiv= of negative feedback or causal information rele- 
vant to future rewards. 


To date, or experimental simulations, unlike classical disso- 
nance exp=riments, have not shown administrative com- 
mitment te run counter to reward/cost contingencies and 
other aspects of rationality. Yet, these studies have also 
failed to smoport the notion that commitment to a course of 
action can De explained by a simple economic decision 
model. Previous losses or sunk costs do not appear to be 
sunk psyc tologically, but appear to continue to motivate fu- 
ture benawor. The fact that an outsider (i.e., low- 
responsibiity subject) will generally allocate fewer resources 
to a losing course of action than the individual who was 
responsibli= for the losses should attest to the motivational 
significan@ of sunk costs. However, like the literature on 
selective exposure (cf., Freedman and Sears, 1975), we are 
less conficent that individuals will seal themselves off from 
relevant in-rmation in the decision process or fail to act in 
their self-itterest when information is eco available. 


Toward a_ heoretical Framework 


To construct a model that would be most useful for studying 
escalating commitment, we would need to account for both 
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oF utilby cf the mfarmation Persistence of 
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vulnerabil 
H not correct or 
Figure. A model of the escalation process. competent) 


the tendency of individuals to justify their behavior and their 
use of relevant information. We have proposed such a mul- 
tivariate model in the Figure. This figure emphasizes the role 
of self-justification in explaining the phenomenon of escalat- 
ing commitment, yet also illustrates its limitations. Escalating 
commitment is seen as a product of several fundamental _ 
steps and we have presented these factors in a sequential. 
form to imply that a break in the sequence would lead to a=. 
lesser degree of commitment to a course of action. In addi- 
tion to these basic components, we have also listed some 
contributing variab-es which may amplify or inhibit each step 
of the commitment process. 


In the Figure, negative consequences are seen as the in- 
itiator of the escalation process. If a setback is objectively 
severe and/or has subjective meaning for the individual, it 
will likely trigger attributions of responsibility. The individual 
is then posited to search for and be confronted with both 
exonerating and implicating information (such as that manip- 
ulated in the Staw [1976] study). If, after such an attribution 
process is completed, the individual does feel personally re- 
sponsible for the negative consequences there should exist 
motivation to justify past decisions. Motivation to justify 
one's behavior is shown in the figure to be moderated by 
the strength of self-esteem (Aronson, 1968, 1976) and any 
individual need to be correct or competent (White, 1959), 
but it could also be amplified by any external demands for 
accurate decision making. Finally, commitment is illustrated 
in the Figure as a joint function of motivation to justify past 
decisions and objectively relevant information. That is, when 
data on the likelihood of future returns or the persistence of 
a setback are presented to individuals (e.g., Staw and Fox, 
1977; Staw and Ross, 1978), they will probably factor these 
into their decisions. Yet, at the same time as this rational 
information processing may be occurring, there can also be 
an underlying tencency to justify past decisions (as shown 
by Staw, 1976). In sum, commitment to a course of action 
may, depending on the strength of its contributing forces, be 
subject to the influences of both rationality and justification. 


internal and External Justification 


A close examination of the Figure shows motivation to jus- 
tify decisions to be dependent upon many necessary condi- 
tions. Thus, if any variable or set of variables inhibits the 
justification process (e.g., low personal responsibility), there 
would be little force for justification and little resultant 
commitment to a course of action. We do not think justifica- 
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tion effects are such a weak underlying force, however. The 
reason for our belief is that prior research has only tapped 
what could be labeled an internal justification process. 


When justification is considered primarily as an intra- 
individual’ process, individuals are posited to attend to events 
and to act in ways to protect their own self-images. But 
within organizational settings, justification may also be di- 
rected externally. When faced with an external threat or 
evaluation, individuals may be motivated to prove to others 
that they were not wrong in an earlier decision and the 
force for such external justification could well be stronger 
than the protection of individual self-esteem. Whereas the 
internal form of justification refers to private monitoring and 
self-inflicted costs if a decision fails, the external form of 
justification refers to the public surveillance of one’s deci- 
sions and the imposition of sanctions by others if errors are 
detected. Thus, we would expect that both forms of justifi- 
cation may lead individuals to attempt to protect themselves 
from the exposure of error and both forms to lead to at- 
tempts to save prior decisions by escalating commitment. 


The Trapped Administrator 


In proposing an extension of the justification framework, we 
are advocating the inclusion of social and political variables in 
the commitment process. We are hypothesizing that ad- 
ministrators may often be forced to defend failing programs, 
and that such defense might stem as much from the need 
for political survival as from any need to bolster their self- 
esteem. 


In discussing problems of implementing an experimenting 
society, Campbell also frequently focused upon the political 
realities of organizations as a primary barrier. As Campbell has 
noted, administrators are frequently evaluated by the suc- 
cess or fajlure of their programs, thus trapping them into a 
position of having to justify the continuation and even ex- 
pansion of ineffective programs. 


In the U.S. one of the pervasive reasons why interpretable program 
evaluations are so rare is the widespread resistance of institutions 
and administrators to having their programs evaluated... . An 
evaluation of a program under our political climate becomes an 
evaluation of the agency and its directors. (Campbell, 1977: 67). 


... knowing outcomes has immediate political implications .. . 
there is a source of vulnerability in that the facts relevant to exper- 
imental program evaluation are also available to argue the general 
efficiency and honesty of administrators. The public availability of 
such facts reduces the privacy and secunty of at least some ad- 
ministrators (Campbell, 1969: 409—410). 


In this study, we have attempted to operationalize the no- 
tion of the trapped administrator and to measure its effects 
upon commitment to a course of action. We have concep- 
tualized the trapped administrator as an individual in need of 
external justification — one who stands to lose (politically) if 
a particular program does not work and who has little choice 
but to remain fully committed to it, even in the face of 
failure. The trapped administrator who increases his com- 
mitment to a failing program would, of course, be acting 
rationally from his or her own individual perspective. How- 
ever, this form of rationality is still one in which sunk costs 
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are not sunk psychologically; it is a form of rationality in 
which the incentive of salvaging past decisions may be 
more salient than any alternative future course of action. 


In practical terms, commitment to a failing program may 
appear to be the logical path to follow for the trapped ad- 
ministrator, but the benefits of this action may be more 
illusory than real. Increased commitment may only lead to 
further losses and a worse state of affairs for the adminis- 
trator than a more immediate admission of error and radical 
change in behavior. However, the political vulnerability of 
administrators may heighten the salience of immediate 
losses for the admission of failure and preclude a shift in 
action. Individuals may, as noted by Platt (1973), be subject 
to a trap in which long-term outcomes are not attained pre- 
cisely because decision making has been governed by more 
salient, short-run contingencies. 


In the experiment to be descnbed here we operationalized 
the notion of the trapped administrator by manipulating two 
concrete variables which should heighten the political vul- 
nerability of administrators. Through an expenmental simula- 
tion, we placed subjects into an administrative situation in 
which they were under high or low job insecunty and In 
which they received high or low resistance to their policies. 
If an Individual ts vulnerable to job loss or demotion, he is 
likely to be highly motivated to protect his position in the 
organization and tharefore likely to attempt to save a failing 
policy by escalating the commitment of resources. Likewise, 
we would predict that resistance of others in the organiza- 
tion to an administrator’s policies might also contribute to an 
escalation effect. If an administrator implements a policy 
that he knows is unpopular within the organization, he may 
be especially concemed to protect himself against failure. 
Thus, if negative results are incurred, an administrator who 
is both insecure in nis job and who faces stiff policy resist- 
ance may be most orone to escalate his commitment and 
become locked-in to a course of action. The experiment de- 
scribed here was dasigned to probe this hypothesis through 
a 2 x 2 factorial design. In addition, two comparison condi- 
tions consisting of alternative forms of policy resistance 
were also manipulated in the study. 


METHOD 


As in previous work on policy commitment (Staw, 1976; 
Staw and Fox, 1977; Staw and Ross, 1978), an experimental 
simulation was used to test the research hypotheses. The 
subjects of this experiment were 160 undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled in the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign. There were an equal number of males and 
females selected for the study as a whole and an equal 
number assigned to each experimental condition. 


General Instructions to Subjects 


Subjects were told that they would be participating in an 
industrial training exercise, which was developed and used 

by a large industrial corporation in its management training 
program and which had been found to be a successful learn- 
ing device. Subjects were also told that the purpose of the 
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study was—o see whether this exercise could be success- 
fully developed as a selection device for hiring new 
graduates. This description was provided in order ‘to secure 
high invol-ament of the students participating in the study. 
As in the Czaw (1976) and Staw and Fox (1977) studies, 
subjects v are asked to work on “The Adams and Smith 
Decision Gase,” and were provided with the following gen- 
eral instructions: 


This exercis is concerned with managenal decision making. You 
are asked ta play the role of Financial Vice President of Adams and 
Smith, Inc. “our task is to make a series of decisions concerning 
the investre ant of organizational funds. However, the case recog- 
nizes that @od management decisions frequently involve much 
more than ^e ability to evaluate financial information and economic 
conditions. Dn occasion, relationships with other organizational 
members Sich as superiors, peers, and subordinates must be con- 
sidered alog with other elements. 


As mentiorsd, you will be asked to make a series of funding deci- 
sions in the case. There is ampie information contained in the case 
to make a k gh quality decision. After each dacision, you will re- 
ceive feedtack on the degree of success or failure of your deci- 
sion. This Eedback is based on a complex computer simulation of 
the situatim described in the case and takes account of a wide 
variety of irtormation: sales and earnings figures, economic condi- 
tions prevailing at the time, competition in the industry, and rela- 
tionships c=tween the principal actors in the case, to name a few. 
All of these factors are important determinants of the success of 
your investments and should be considered. Successful managerial 
decision m=king requires skill at knowing what information to at- 
tend to anc how to interpret it correctly. 


Overview of the Financial Decision Case 


The Adams and Smith Case describes a hypothetical corpo- 
ration in 1=71. The case presents the financial history, in- 
cluding th= 10 preceding years of sales and earnings data, of 
the company, and a scenario in which the subject is asked 
to play a major role in financial decision making. The case 
states the the profitability of the company, a large 
technolog zally-onented firm, has started to decline over 
several pr=ceding years (see Table 1). It is stated that the 
directors cf the company have agreed that one of the major 
reasons fe~ the decline in corporate earnings (and a deterio- 
ration in competitive position) lies in some aspect of the 
company'= program of research and development. It is 
further stated that the company’s Board of Directors have 
concludec that $10 million of additional R&D funds should 
be made evailable to its major operating divisions, but, that 
for the present, the extra funding should be invested in only 
one of the corporation's two largest divisions, Consumer - 
Products =r Industral Products. Subjects were then asked 
to act in t~e role of the Financial Vice President in determin- 
ing which of the two corporate divisions should receive the 
additional R&D funding. A brief description of each corporate 
division is ncluded in the case material, and subjects were 
asked to make the financial investment decision on the 
basis of tle potential benefit that R&D funding would have 
on the fuwre eamings of the divisions. l 


dn making their recommendations for funding, subjects 
completez a memo to the president of the Adams and 
Smith Company. In the memo subjects stated that they 
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Table 1 





have reviewed the available information on both the Con- 
sumer and Industrial Products divisions and specified to 
which division the $10 million of additional funding should 
be allocated. After completing this memo, the subject re- 
ceived a communication back from the president indicating 
either support for the subject’s recommendation by the cor- 
poration’s Board of Directors or resistance to it. The presi- 
dent's communication also requested that the subject write 
a brief report explaining his or her reasons for recommend- 
ing funding for Consumer or Industrial Products. Finally, after 
submitting this second report in defense of their decisions, 
subjects were informed of the Board's action. Although all 
subjects were told that the Board had approved their rec- 
ommendations, they were also informed that the Board 
members were either still critical or supportive of their rec- 
ommendations. 


As described above, subjects made initial funding decisions, 
defended them, and received either support for or resist- 
ance to their views from the Board of Directors. After these 
procedures were completed, subjects were given feedback 
on the results of their decisions. All subjects received data 
(see Table 1) showing no discernible effect of the R&D ex- 
penditure. However, in spite of such negative results, partic- 
ipants received another communication from the president 
stating that the Board of Directors was still convinced that 
there was a need for greater expenditure on R&D. This 
communication pointed out that the Board of Directors had 
in fact created a general fund of $20 million for R&D and 
other uses. As Financial Vice President, it was again the 
subjects’ responsibility to make funding recommendations. 
Subjects were told that, because the Board wanted to limit 
additional funds to one division for the first few years, they 
should decide how much should be allocated to the origi- 
nally chosen division. Subjects could then allocate any 
amount from $0 to $20 million to their previously chosen 


Sales and Profit Data U 3ed In the Adams and Smith Decision Case 


Fiscal Year** 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1966 
19686 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Consumer Products industrial Products 

Sales* Earnings* Sales* Earnings* 
E24 14.42 670 15.31 

E26 10.27 663 10.92 
E49 8.65 689 11.06 

S31 8.46 711 10.44 

€74 4.19 724 9.04 

72 5.35 735 6.38 

717 3.92 748 5.42 

1 4.66 758 3.09 
735 2.48 784 3.26 

770 (.12)**# 788 (.81)*** 
738 (64) 791 (.83) 


January 1971: Decision to allocate additional R&D funding to either consumer or industrial products divisions 


1971 


*In millions of dollars 


**Fiscal year ending Dezember 31 


770 


(.74) 794 {.95) 


*##Parentheses denote met losses in earnings 
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division; any remaining funds would be retained for other 
uses. For this second funding recommendation, subjects 
again completed a memo to the president and wrote a para- 
graph defending their decisions. 


Manipulation of Job Insecurity 


All subjects participating in this study received the following 
description of their role early in their case materials: 


The role you are asked to assume is that of a vice president in 
charge of finance for Adams and Smith, Inc. — a new position in 
the company. Many of your responsibilities were previously as- 
signed to the comptroller and other corporate executives before 
being consolidated in your present position. You have been with 
Adams and Smith for 10 years; the experience has been mostly 
successful and satisfying. You are happy to have received this 
significant promotion and you want to keep It. 


However, some important additional information was also 
randomly assigned to participants. For 80 subjects assigned 
to the high-insecurity condition, the following description of 
the Vice President's situation was presented to the sub- 
jects: 

Unfortunately, you have only been temporarily assigned to fill the 
position (your official title is Acting Financial Vice President). A 
complete evaluation of the reorganization which resulted in your 
promotion will occur in the future and your job will become perma- 
nent or you will be demoted, depending on your performance. In 
the interim, you have to deal with other executives who are well- 
qualified and envious of your position. Indeed, they were unhappy 
that you were chosen over them to fill the temporary position. 
Thus, you cannot expect support and assistance from your peers, 
especially if you do not perform well immediately. 


For the 80 subjects randomly assigned to the /jow-insecurty 
condition, the following role descriptions were received: 


You have been permanently assigned to fill the position (your offi- 
cial title is Financial Vice President). A complete evaluation of the 
reorganization which resulted in your promotion will occur in the 
future, but you will only be asked what changes in your job you 
would like to have. In the interim, other executives feel you are 
well-qualified for the job. Indeed, they were happy that you were 
chosen to fill the position. Thus, you can expect support and as- 
sistance from your peers, especially if you do not perform well 
immediately. 


Resistance Manipulations 


As explained earlier, subjects also received either support for 
or resistance to their funding decisions. Forty subjects were 
randomly assigned to a low-resistance condition. In this con- 
dition, participants received a very positive communication 
after their initial decision to recommend Consumer or Indus- 
trial Products for additional funding. The memo read as 
follows: 


Thank you for your recommendation conceming the additional re- 
search and development funds. However, the Board of Directors 
adopted a cautious approach and decided not to vote on your rec- 
ommendation until their next meeting. Having attended the meet- 
ing, | can tell you firsthand that several Board members were 
highly satisfied and supportive of your recommendation and were 
enthusiastically prepared to vote in favor of it. | consider it highly 
likely that your recommendation would have been approved if they 
had voted on it. But the Board decided they should have more 
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information about tha reasons behind your recommendation before 
accepting it. In order that the Board might be better informed, 
please prepare a report which | can distribute to the Board mem- 
bers before their next meeting. The report should explain your 
reasons and justify your recommendation to allocate the research 

_ funds to Consumer cr Industrial Products. 


After subjects completed the second report explaining the 
reasons underlying the choice of Consumer or Industrial 
Products, they received a second memo back from the pres- 
ident. In the low-resistance condition, this communication 
was again very positive in tone. The memo read as follows: 


Thank you for your report explaining your reasons behind your rec- 
ommendation for allocating the additional research funds. The 
Board of Directors met this morning and approved your recom- 
mendation, and the mood of the Board was exactly the same as 
last time. The Board members were highly satisfied and supportive 
of your recommendation and were firmly convinced you had rec- 
ommended the correct course of action. In the fina! analysis, the 
Board completely supported your judgment. 


In the high-resistance condition, 40 randomly assigned sub- 
jects were also presented with two memos from the presi- 
dent of Adams and Smith Company. However, both of 
these communications were negative in tone. The first 
memo, received after the subjects’ initial recommendations 
of Consumer or Industrial Products, read as follows: 


Thank you for your recommendation conceming the additional re- 
search and development funds. However, the Board of Directors 
decided not to act on your recommendation until their next meet- 
ing. Having attended the meeting, | can tell you firsthand that sev- 
eral Board members were very dissatisfied and critical of your rec- 
ommendation and were firmly prepared to vote against it. | con- 
sider it highly unlikely that your recommendation would have been 
approved if they had voted on it. But the Board decided they 
should have more information about the reasons behind your rec- 
ommendation before rejecting it. In order that the Board might be 
better informed, please prepare a report which | can distribute to 
the Board members before their next meeting. The report should 
explain your reasons and justify your recommendation to allocate 
the research funds to Consumer or Industnal Products. 


The second communication received by subjects in the 
high-resistance condition reiterated a lack of support for the 
Vice President's decision, It read as follows: 


‘Thank you for your report explaining your reasons behind your rec- 
ommendation for allocating the additional research funds. The 
Board of Directors met this moming and approved your allocation, 
although the mood of the Board was exactly the same as last 

time. The Board members were highly skeptical and critical of your 
recommendation and were firmly convinced you had recommended 
the wrong course of action. In the final analysis, the Board reluc- 
tantly deferred to your judgment. 


Comparison Conditions 


Eighty subjects were also randomly assigned to one of two 
different comparison conditions. In one condition, 40 ran- 
domly assigned subjects received neither supportive nor re- 
sistance communications during the simulation. After the ini- 
tial recommendation of Consumer or Industrial Products, 
subjects were simply requested to provide additional infor- 
mation. In this no-feedback. condition, the president's memo 
read as follows: 
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Thank you for your recommendation concerming the additional re- 
search and development funds. However, the Board of Directors 
decided not to act or your recommendation until their next meet- 
ing. The Board decidad they should have more information about 
the reasons behind your recommendation before considering it. In 
order that the Board might be better informed, please prepare a 
report which | can distribute to the Board members before their 
next meeting. The report should explain your reasons and justify 
your recommendation to allocate the research funds to Consumer 
or Industrial Products. 


After defending their decisions, no-feedback subjects re- 
ceived the following communication: 


Thank you for your report explaining your reasons behind your rec- 
ommendation for allocating the additional research funds. The 
Board of Directors met this morning and approved your allocation. 


Although the no-feedback group was similar to a standard 
control group, 40 subjects were also randomly assigned to a 
more specialized companson group. Instead of receiving little 
or no evaluative information about their initial decisions, 
these subjects wee given both positive and negative infor- 
mation. After the initial recommendation of Consumer or 
industrial Products, these comparison subjects received the 
same negatively worded memo as subjects in the high- 
resistance condition. However, after defending their deci- 
sions by writing the requested explanation, they received 
the following positive response: 


Thank you for your report explaining your reasons behind your rec- 
ommendation for allocating the additional research funds. The 
Board of Directors met this moming and approved your allocation, 
and the mood of the Board was a complete reversal from last time. 
The Board members were very satisfied and supportive of your 
recommendation and were firmly convinced you had recommended 
the correct course o* action. In the final analysis, the Board com- 
pletely supported your judgment. 


We have labeled this comparison group as the overcome- 
resistance group. Conceptually it is a hybrid of both social 
support and resistance. Whereas the no-feedback group ex- 
perienced an absence of either social support or resistance, 
the overcome-resistance group received both resistance and 
support. 


Dependent Variable 


As in previous studies, the major dependent variable was 
the individual's commitment to a previously chosen invest- 
ment alternative. This variable was operationalized by the 
amount of money subjects allocated on the second R&D 
funding decision to the corporate division initially chosen for 
funding. In the present study, however, this dependent vari- 
able was operationalized in three conceptually similar ways. 
Subjects provided a recommended funding figure (as in pre- 
vious studies) and also a minimum and maximum recom- 
mendation. Participants completed the following form as 
part of a memo to the president: 


| have reviewed the available information on the division | previ- 
ously selected for funding. | recommend $___s million (enter 
the amount you select from $0 to $20 million) be allocated to 
Consumer Products or Industrial Products with the balance (if any) 
of the general fund being reserved for other uses. | realize the 
Board may wish to modify my recommended allocation. | believe 
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firmly that the allocation should not be /ess than $____ mil- 
lion (enter amount) and should not be greater than $————— 
million (enter amount) if we are going to achieve the desired effect 
on research and development. 


Manipulation Checks 


In order to check on whether or not the different forms of 
the case produced the intended psychological states, several 
face valid questions were asked on a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire consisted of a number of statements to which 
subjects responded on a 7-point scale from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. The questionnaire was administered di- 
rectly following the experimental simulation but before sub- 
jects were debriefed by the experimenter. The attitudinal 
statements are listed below under the relevant independent 
variables. 


Job Insecurity 


1. | felt secure in my job as vice president. 

2. Poor outcomes from my recommendations clearly would have 
meant losing the job of vice president. 

3. | needed to protect my position as vice president in the com- 
pany. | 

Policy Resistance 


1. The Board of Directors was supportive of my recommendations. 

2. There was much resistance to my recommendations. 

3. The Board of Directors was reluctant to accept my recom- 
mendations. 


In addition to these manipulation checks, there were also 
several exploratory items on the questionnaire to assess 
feelings of personal responsibility as well as Schulze’s 
(1962) shortened version of Rokeach’s (1960) dogmatism 
scale. 


Overall Design of Experiment 


As described, the overall design of this experiment con- 
sisted of a 2 x 4 factorial. In order to manipulate the inde- 
pendent variables, subjects were randomly assigned to two 
levels of job insecurity and four types of policy resistance. 
However, within this overall design, only two levels of job 
security and policy resistance were to be used for a priori, 
theoretical tests, while the remaining cells would be used 
for a postenon comparisons. The dependent variable of in- 
terest was the amount of money allocated to the initially 
chosen alternative. 


RESULTS 
Experimental Manipulations 


The three measures of job insecurity were all significantly 
intercorrelated (o<.01) with a mean interitem correlation of 
.35. As a result, these manipulation-check items, were com- 
bined to form an index of job insecurity (coefficient alpha = 
.62). A 2 x 2 analysis of variance (high and low job insecurity 
by high and low policy resistance) was performed on the job 
insecurity index. As expected from the experimental design, 
high job insecurity (mean = 4.58) subjects reported signifi- 
cantly greater insecunty than low insecunty (mean = 3.74) 
subjects (F = 8.62, df = 1/76, p < .004). 
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The thre measures of policy resistance were also signifi- 
cantly insercorrelated (p < .001), the mean interitem correla- 
tion being .78. These items were also combined to form an 
index of aolicy resistance (coefficient alpha = .92) and sub- 
jected tca 2 x 2 analysis of variance (high and low job 
insecurit by high and low policy resistance). Again, as ex- 
pected, bw policy resistance subjects (mean = 1.70) re- 
ported synificantly less resistance than high-resistance 
(mean =5.53) subjects {F = 282.81, df = 1/76, p < .001). 


Although there were significant effects of the independent 
variables upon the relevant manipulation check items, these 
effects aid not generalize beyond the variables of interest. 
That is, ~ne variance analysis showed no main effect of the 
job insecurity manipulation on the policy resistance index, 
nor was—here a main effect of the policy resistance manipu- 
lation or the job insecurity index. This pattem of results 
suggests that the manipulations of job insecurity and policy 
resistan=æŒ were relatively independent of each other. 


Check cn Initial Divisional Choice 


A preliminary analysis was conducted to test whether the 
division chat a subject initially recommended (Consumer or 
Industrie Products) affected subsequent investment deci- 
sions. Ifhere was a main effect of initial choice, all data 
would heve to be analyzed separately for these two groups. 
As in th= two prior studies using the Adams and Smith Case 
(Staw, £976; Staw and Fox, 1977), analysis of data from the 
160 panicipants showed no differences by division. Con- 
sequenty, all subsequent data are collapsed on this factor in 
the ana'yses reported here. 


Test of he Theoretical Hypotheses 


The strcrgest test of the trapped administrator hypothesis 
would k= a 2 x 2 analysis of variance, using high and low 
levels o job insecurity and policy resistance as independent 
variables. We had predicted two main effects of these inde- 
penden- variables on commitment. As both job insecunty 
and resEtance increased, we had hypothesized increases in 
commitment to a course of action. Table 2 presents the 
means =or each of the three operationalizations of commit- 
ment: recommended amount of investment, minimum ac- 
ceptable investment, and maximum acceptable investment. 
Also sh=wn in Table 2 are means for an index of commit- 
ment. Eecause each of the three indicators of commitment 
was hichly interrelated (mean interitem correlation was .82), 
an indez was constructed by taking the mean of amount, 
minimun, and maximum for each subject. The lowest item- 
total co elation for this index was .93. 


Inspect>n of Table 2 shows the same pattern of results for 
all measures of commitment. The commitment of resources 
was hichest in the high job insecurity-high resistance condi- 
tion, anz lowest in the low job insecunty-low resistance 
conditicn. Table 3 presents the analysis of variance for each 
depend=nt measure and indicates significant main effects of 
job insecunty and policy resistance on the amount of money 
commitced as well as on the minimum and maximum alloca- 
tions. A= predicted, under high job insecurity, subjects 
commited more money than under low job insecurity, and 
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Table 3 


Table 2 





Mean Amount of Money (in Millions of Dollars) Committed by Subjects in 
Conditions of Job Insecurity and Policy Resistance 


Job Insecurity Policy Resistance 


Low* Low* High* 
Amount 12.13 12.98 
Minimum 8.00 10.48 
Maximum 14.35 15.45 
Commitment Index 11.49 12.97 

High* 

Amount 12.89 16.18 
Minimum 10.05 13.50 
Maximum 15.10 17.65 
Commitment index 12.68 15.78 


#A/=20 for each cell 





high resistance resulted in greater commitment than low 
resistance. There was only one effect which failed to reach 
the .05 level of significance. The analysis of variance re- 
vealed no significant interactions. 


‘In order to examine differences among the four cells in 


Table 2, Neuman-Keuls mean comparisons (Winer, 1971) 
were also computed for the commitment index. The mean 
comparisons showed a significant difference fp < .05) be- 
tween the high insecurity-high resistance condition and 
each of the other three treatment conditions. The contrast 
between the high insecurity-high resistance and the low 
insecurity-low resistance condition was highly significant (p 
< .01). 


Analysis of Comparison Conditions 


A 2 x 4 analysis of variance was conducted using all treat- 
ment and comparison groups. This analysis is an extremely 
conservative test of the theoretical hypotheses, since two 
comparison groups are included among the independent var- 





Summary of Analysis of "/ariance for Job Insecurity and Policy Resistance 


Source 


Job Insecurity 


Policy Resistance 


Interaction 


Error 


Operatlonalization 
of Commitment 


Amount 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Index 


Amount 
Minimum 
Maximum 
index 


Amount 
Minimum 
Maximum 
index 


Amount 
Minimum 
Maximum 
index 


Level of 
Significance 
Means Square F P 
78.41 5.86 <.02 
128.78 9.37 <.003 
43,51 3.35 <.07 
79.80 6.90 <.01 
85.70 6.40 <.02 
175.53 _ 12.77 <.001 
66.61 5.14 <.03 
104,50 9.04 <.004 
29.77 2.22 
4.75 .35 
10.51 81 
13,15 1.14 
13.38 
13.75 
12.97 
11.56 
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Table 4 





Mean Amount of Money (la Millions of Dollars) Committed by Subjects in 
Comparison Conditions 








Overcome 

Job Insecurity No Feedback* Resistance* 
Low* a i 

Amount 13.00 12.30 

Minimum 9.85 8.30 

Maximum: 14.93 14.25 

Commitment Index 12.59 11.62 
High* . 

Amount 13.20 12.63 

Minimum 10.03 10.43 

Maximum 15.63 14.98 

Commitment Index 12.95 12.68 


#\/=20 in each cell 





iables. Nonetheless, tne data still showed a significant main 
effect of job insecurity (F = 5.24, df = 1/152, p < .02) and 
policy resistance (F = 3.24, df = 3/152, p < .02) on the 
commitment index. Once again, there was no significant 
interaction. 


Table 4 shows the mean values on commitment for the two 
comparison groups. Simple inspection indicates that the 
overcome-resistance group was more similar to the low- 
resistance group than the high-resistance group. The overall 
mean for the overcore-resistance condition on the com- 
mitment index was 12.15. In comparison, the overall mean 
for the low-resistence group was 12.23 on the commitment 
index, whereas the overall mean for the high-resistance 
group was 14.38 on the same index. There was no statisti- 
cally significant difference between the overcome-resistance 
and low-resistance groups, while the overcome-resistance 
group did differ statistically from the high resistance group 
(Neuman-Keuls, p < .05). 


The no-feedback group was also quite similar to both the 
overcome-resistarice and low-resistance groups. Its overall 


Table 5 


Means of Manipulation Chack Items for Each Policy Resistance Conditlon* 


Policy Resistance Low High No Overcome 
Condition Resistance Resistance Feedback Resistance 





Questionnaire item: 
The Board of Directors 
was supportive of my 


recommendations. 1.53 5.33 1.95 2.43 
There was much resistance 
tomy recommendations. ' 1.78 5.10 233 3.60 


The Board of Directors 
was reluctant to accept 
my recommendations. 1.80 6.10 2.43 3.93 


Index of above items 1.70 5.51 2.23 3.32 


*Higher numbers in this tale represent higher resistance reported by 
respondents to each questionnaire item. 
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mean on the commitment index was 12.77 and this value 
did not differ statistically from the means for either the 
overcome-resistance or low-resistance groups. The no- 
feedback group, however, did differ marginally (o <.10) from 
the high-resistance group. 


In an effort to discover exactly how close the comparison 
conditions were to the high- and low-resistance conditions, 
the manipulation check data were reanalyzed. If the no- 
feedback and overcome-resistance conditions were closer to 
the low-resistance than high-resistance condition, this would. 
corroborate and add interpretive meaning to the above re- 
sults. We would then know that subjects psychologically 
interpreted these conditions similarly in addition to knowing 
that the conditions created similar commitment effects. 
Examination of Table 5 shows this, in fact, to be the case. 
The no-feedback ccndition was much closer to the low- 
resistance than to the high-resistance condition: The 
overcome-resistance condition was approximately midway 
between the low- and high-resistance conditions on the 
manipulation check data. 


Effects of Individual Differences 


Because an equal number of males and females were as- 
signed to each of the experimental conditions, it was possi- 
ble to examine whether there were sex differences in the 
overall results of the study. The data showed no main ef- 
fects of sex on any of the measures of commitment. 
Moreover, in a 2 x 2 x 2 (job insecurity x resistance x sex) 
analysis of variance, there were no significant interactions of 
sex and the other treatment vanables on commitment. 


There was no significant main effect of the dogmatism 
measure (Schulze, 1962) on commitment when subjects 
were divided into high and low dogmatism groups on the 
basis of a median split of the data. In addition, a 2 x 2 x 2 
(job insecurity x resistance x dogmatism) analysis of variance 
failed to find any significant interactions of dogmatism with 
the other treatment variables. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study showed that job insecurity and 
policy resistance do affect individual commitment to a 
course of action. When subjects faced a condition of high 
job insecurity and high policy resistance, they invested the 
greatest amount of money in their prior courses of action, 
whereas when they were in a condition of low job insecurity 
and low resistance, they invested the least amount. These 
results were quite strong statistically and were consistent 
across three operationalizations of commitment. 


In terms of comparison groups, the data showed that no- 
feedback was similar to the low-resistance condition. This 
was not surprising given the composition of these two ma- 
nipulations. In the no-feedback condition, subjects were in- 
formed of neither support nor resistance to their policy rec- 
ommendations. However, as outlined in the Method section 
_of this paper, subjects were simply told that the Board of 
Directors had met and approved the subjects’ allocation de- 
cision. Such approval no doubt carries implicit support, al- 
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It is possible that the results of the range 
analysis were also influenced by the 
presence of a ceiling effect. The mean 
maximum allocation actually committed 
by subjects in the high job insecurity- 
high resistance.condition (17.65) was 
very close to the maximum possible fig- 
ure of $20 million. 


The Trapped Administrator 


though it was not so explicit as in the low-resistance 
condition. 

In the overcome-resistance condition, it will be recalled that 
the manipulation consisted of both support and resistance. 
In this condition, subjects were first informed of resistance 
by the Board to their policy recommendations, but after the 
opportunity to further explain their reasoning, subjects were 
informed that the Board had reversed its position and de- 
cided to:support the subjects’ recommendation. Thus, it 
could be argued that avercome-resistance would create a 
high degree of psychological commitment on the part of 
individuals. Having to argue a case and eventually winning 
that argument might psychologically bind individuals to their 
positions (cf., Kiesler, 1971; Salancik, 1977). However, as 
the data on commitment showed, the effect of the over- 
come resistance condition was between that of the low- 
and high-resistance conditions. This effect on commitment, 
together with the manipulation check data, strongly 
suggests that the overcome-resistance condition was a hy- 
brid condition in both its psychological! meaning and impact. 


Sources of Administrative inflexibility 


The results demonstrate the effect of political vulnerability 
upon commitment to a course of action. When an adminis- 
trator is worried about keeping his job or fending off critics 
within an organization, he is less likely to be flexible in his 
decision making. Thus, the trapped administrator can be 
thought of as one who is most likely to increase rather than 
decrease his commitment to a previously chosen policy and 
most likely to become inflexible in his defense of such 
positions. 


In considering further the issue of administrative inflexibility, 
we decided to investigate a speculative feature of our de- 
pendent measures of commitment. It was reasoned that, as 
individuals increase their commitment to a course of action, 
they may also reduce the flexibility of their positions (cf., 
Sherif, Sherif, and Nebergall, 1965). For example, in addition 
to advocating a larger amount of money to either Consumer 
or Industral Products, individuals may also narrow the range 
of the funding allocations acceptable to them. By computing 
the difference between minimum and maximum allocation 
figures, we could readily formulate such a measure of flexi- 
bility. When these range data were subjected to 2 x 2 
analysis of variance, there was a marginally significant main 
effect of job insecurity (F = 3.25, df = 1/76, p < .08), with 
low job insecunty subjects reporting a larger range (mean = 
5.59) than high insecurity subjects (mean = 4.56). There 
was also a marginally significant main effect of policy resist- 
ance (F = 3.73, df = 1/76, p < .06), with low-resistance 
subjects (mean = 5.79) reporting a larger range than high- 
resistance subjects (mean = 4.56). Thus, in addition to in- 
creasing the absolute level of funds committed to a policy, 
job.insecunty and resistance may have also narrowed the 
range of acceptable altemative funding levels. Under high 
job insecurity and resistance, subjects advocated more in- 
vestment and appeared to be somewhat firmer in this con- 
viction than under other experimental conditions. This con- 
clusion, however, should be viewed as a tentative finding 
that must be subjected to further research. 
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Comparison of Present Results to Previous Research 
Findings 


Because the present experiment utilized the same decision 
case (Adams and Smith) as two previous studies (i.e., Staw, 
1976; Staw and Fox, 1977}, it is possible to compare results 
across experiments. Although some changes in the format 
and administration of the case have occurred with each 
study, the financial information about Consumer Products 
and Industrial Products (see Table 1) and the form of the 
decision elicited from participants have remained un- 
changed. 


Collectively, the results of the three studies using the 
Adams and Smith case appear highly consistent. In the 
Staw (1976) study, the mean amount allocated was $12.97 
million for participarits in the high personal responsibility, 
negative consequences condition. Staw and Fox (1977) also 
manipulated personal responsibility and all participants re- 
ceived negative consequences following the initial commit- 
ment of resources. The mean amount allocated by high per- 
sonal responsibility subjects was $11.99 million in the exper- 
imental condition most similar to the Staw (1976) study. In 
the present study, all subjects participated under experi- 
mental conditions equivalent to high personal responsibility 
and negative consequences, while other factors (job insecu- 
rity and policy resistance) were varied. Since personal re- 
sponsibility and consequences were held constant, the 
treatment cells most comparable to the previous studies are 
logically those in which the current independent variables 
were /east obtrusive. Specifically, the low job insecurity-low 
resistance (mean = 12.13) and the low job insecurity-no 
feedback (mean = 13.00) conditions would seem most 
comparable to the previous experiments. 


Because of the similarity of data across the three expen- 
ments {all within about $1 million of each other),? it is tempt- 
ing to speculate about the relative impact of various inde- 
pendent variables across experiments. It appears that condi- 
tions necessary to evoke internal justification (high personal 
responsibility and negative consequences) may in this exper- 
imental situation (the Adams and Smith case} lead to a 
commitment of about $12 to $13 million. However, condi- 
tions posited to evoke external justification (high job insecu- 
rity and high policy resistance) may lead to a sizeable 
amount of commitment over this figure. In this study, partic- 
ipants committed more than $16 million when subjected to 
the conditions predicted to foster external as well as internal 
justification. Thus, it appears that both internal and external 
justification may influence commitment and that their ef- 
fects may be additive. This conclusion must, of course, be 
validated by further research (manipulating both factors) 
since generalizing across experiments is quite speculative. 


Rationality and Administrative Experimentation 


In an effort to explain decisional commitment, Staw and 
Ross (1978) drew the distinction between prospective and 
2 retrospective rationality. The prospectively rational adminis- 
a o ATA ahh be of trator, like economic man, would be expected to remain 
sucyinthese committed to a course of action so long as future revenue 


comparisons since that study ased en- A 
tirely different case materials. or gain exceeded future costs; that is, he or she would use 
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past data only to help oredict future outcomes and would 
not utilize past or sunk costs in deciding upon the invest- 
ment of tuture resources. In contrast, when an administrator 
is retroszectively rational, sunk costs may remain a very im- 
portant part of decision criteria. The retrospectively rational 
administrator may be most interested in tuming a situation 
around £o as to recoup ceftain sunk costs or to redeem an 
eartier ertor. 


Campbe `s notion of the trapped administrator can be 
clarified zy the distinction between prospective and retro- 
spective -ationality. From the organization's point of view, re- 
sources =hould be allocated only to those programs that 
yield the highest future return. Yet, from the individual ad- 
ministracor’s point of view, it is necessary to defend the 
usefulness of past prcjects so as to justify or demonstrate 
the ratic~ality of previous allocations of resources. Thus, 
while a truly experimenting organization might wish to use 
prospec’ we rationality in evaluating the use of resources, 
each suborganizational unit and its administrator may resort 
to a MOF retrospective form of rationality in their own deci- 
sion maE ng. 


As noted by Staw i1979), the conflict between prospective 
and retrospective rationality seems to exist simply because 
goals anz interests change across each level in an organiza- 
tion system. Prospective rationality at one level of the sys- 
tem can translate into self-protecting, retrospective ratio- 
nality at ower levels. Because administrators at each level in 
an orgarmzational system face their own ecology of forces, 
whether Dne views behavior as an outcropping of rationality 
or justification depends greatly upon the perspective taken. 
From the top of an organizational system, self-protective 
behaviors emitted by lower levels are frequently viewed as 
defensive reactions. However, the same behavior may be 
viewed bv its source as highly rational and prospectively 
focused. As a result, the prospective-retrospective distinc- 
tion is ar imagery which is useful for thinking about the 
commitment process rather than a clear-cut categorization 
of behawor. 


Practica! Implications of the Results 


AlthougF an experimenting society requires that organiza- 
tional administrators change their courses of action when 
negative results are obtained, the results of this experiment 
show that administrators may become trapped in the de- 
fense of a failing program. One fundamental cause of the 
trapped administrator problem seems tobe duetothe | 
status of -he administrator being tied to program perform- 
ance. A pogram that fails is frequently treated as an ad- 
ministratve failure and is cause for demotion or dismissal. In 
contrast, a program success often leads to increased fund- 
ing, pow, and promotion in the organization. The present 
experimental manipulations of job insecurity and policy re- 
sistance lapped this more global construct of political vul- 
nerability and showed how such vulnerability can lead to 
increased rigidity in decision making. Therefore, if evaluation 
activities can somehow be separated from political vulnera- 
bility, the need for justification on the part of MG 
might be -educed. 
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This would be similar to the evaluation of 
professionals (e.g., physicians) on the 
basis of following appropriate procedures 
regardless of the ultimate utility of those 
procedures. As evaluation research be- 
comes fully professionalized with its own 
ethics and procedures, this altemative 
may become more and more feasible. 


Campbell has argued that organizations should evaluate pro- 
grams and not people, and that decisions about the salary, 
grade, or promotion of administrators should be separated 
from program evaluation and reporting procedures. This so- 
lution ts similar to that sometimes advocated for individual 
performance evaluation in organizations (e.g., Porter, Lawler, 
and Hackman, 1975). Unfortunately, however, in the con- 
texts of both program evaluation and personnel evaluation, it 
is difficult to reduce defensiveness by simply separating 
program and personal evaluation on a procedural basis. Any 
perceived relationship between program and personal out- 
comes will continue to contribute to self-justification and the 
trapped administrator problem. 


Perhaps one way of reducing political vulnerability and the 
trapped administrator problem that comes with it is to de- 
couple the resource allocation and feedback processes in 
organizations. For example, summative or outcome evalua- 
tion could be deemphasized, and instead efforts could con- 
centrate on formative evaluation in which a program is 
changed. Unfortunately, deemphasis of summative evalua- 
tion may also drastically reduce organizational efficiency or 
cost effectiveness. Thus, a better strategy for decoupling 
feedback and allocation processes might be for the organiza- 
tion to guarantee continued funding of a particular organiza- 
tional unit, but to encourage the unit to experiment among 
various programs. If this idea were carried to its extreme, 
the organization could reward organizational units and ad- 
ministrators, not on their overall results, but on the quality of 
their experimentation and program evaluation techniques.3 


A second possible solution to the trapped administrator 
problem might be to better synchronize the utility schedules 
facing organizations and subunit administrators. Organiza- 
tions are frequently in a conflict position of attempting to 
maximize future returns in decisions to retain and expand 
programs, but at the same time holding administrators re- 
sponsible for past errors. By shifting the evaluation of ad- 
ministrators from a cumulative basis (being responsible for 
previous performance) to a concurrent or future basis (being 
responsible for present and future performance), the trapped 
administrator problem might disappear. 


Finally, there may be a solution to the trapped.administrator 
problem which appears to take the opposite tack from the 
present results. It may be best to design organizational re- 
ward systems so that resources are highly contingent upon 
performance, even though it is clear that this design may 
increase individual needs for justification. At the same time, 
however, an evaluation research group might be instituted 
as an in-house consulting unit (Staw, 1977). The idea here is 
to actually increase pressure upon individuals and work units 
to perform, but also to offer evaluation consulting as an aid 
to improve local performance. If such a system functioned 
successfully, organizational administrators might be encour- 
aged to experiment in order to increase their own monitored 
effectiveness. As noted by Staw and Ross (1978), adminis- 
trators may be especially sensitive to new information and 
possible sources for improvement after suffering a previous 
failure. Thus, an increase in defensiveness on the part of 
administrators, coupled with a very clear avenue for reducing 
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the outside threat, might well be an effective design strat- 
egy for organizations. 


External Validity of Findings 


To date, our research on commitment has concentrated 
upon simulations, using a role playing methodology with ex- 
perimental subjects. This simulation approach has allowed 
much greater control and precision in operationalizing and 
testing theoretical variables than would be allowed in field 
studies. However, we should address some of the issues in 
generalizing from simulations to the organizational context. 


In generalizing from an experimental simulation, we should 
examine the similarity of subjects to outside-populations and 
of experimental procedures to outside events. Subjects for 
this study were undergraduate students majoring in busi- 
ness. These individuals may vary in mény ways from practic- 
ing administrators — tney are no doub: different in age, 
interests, career stage, and competing family involvements. 
Nonetheless, we do have some conficence in the gener- 
alizability of our results across varieties of people. First, sev- 
eral individual differences have been tested in this seres of 
studies, and no personality or sex difference variable has 
proven to be a robust moderator of commitment effects. 
Second, there has recantly been conducted a commitment 
study using both undergraduate students and practicing 
managers (Staw and Foss, 1979). No significant differences 
were found between the reactions of managers and under- 
graduate business students to a commitment situation. 
Thus, we believe we have tapped effects which should 
generalize relatively wall across individuals. 


The generalization of our experimental procedures to real 
world events is of more concern to us. It is likely that some 
vanables relevant to commitment have not been tapped in 
our simulations and even that some variables we have ma- 
nipulated (or held constant at a high or low level) may not be 
relevant to field settings. Specifically, iz might be determined 
in the future that the R&D case used in these studies con- 
tains certain features that heighten the escalation of com- 
mitment. Because R&D is an activity which may not man- 
ifest its results over the short run, individuals may, for 
example, be more prone to escalate ccmmitment in this task 
than for other more tangible projects. Political vulnerability 
could also, for example, be oversimplified in the present 
study, since it lacks the subtleties of complex interpersonal 
relations and coalitions. We do not necsssarily agree with 
these caveats, but they are important concems and reason 
enough for conducting field replications. In our judgment, 
the experimental simulation is a rather conservative test of 
hypotheses, since variables such as pclitical vulnerability 
should be even more salient in the real world than in a 
simulation. Also, because each field situation is loaded with 
its own set of idiosyncracies, laboratory simulations using 
simple face-valid operationalizations of variables may actually 
be applicable to a wider variety of situations than field data 
derived from a few specific localities.4 


The Role of Applied Laboratory Research 
4 


EE E T Although our studies are laboratory-based, we have at- 
Brickman for this idea. tempted to maximize the linkage between experimental pro- 
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cedures and real wcrid events. For years, popular press arti- 
cles have described events in both business and govern- 
ment situations that resembled escalating commitment, yet 
we have had little concrete information about how this 
phenomenon could be caused or whether it might simply be 
a result of a post hoc reconstruction of events. Therefore, 
independent variables were chosen that might parallel some 
of the real world conditions leading to escalation effects, 
and the general paradigm underlying these simulation exper- 
iments (i.e., decision making — negative consequences —> 
opportunity to recoup losses) was designed to parallel the 
practical problem. Bacause the design of our studies has 
been shaped by extemal events rather than yoked specifi- 
cally to a theoretical framework, these experiments repre- 
sent a form of applied laboratory research. 


In our view, applied laboratory research can provide a strong 
"first and “second” test of phenomena already observed in 
the field. Because field research frequently lacks the internal 
validity to assure cause-effect relations, laboratory studies 
can first provide an opportunity to discover if an effect can 
be generated. Second, laboratory studies can help to isolate 
the key variables underlying an effect and the most impor- 
tant moderating conditions. ideally, an experimentai simula- 
tion should be designed to parallel important environmental 
conditions and make them subject to manipulation. The dif- 
ficulty, of course, resides in ascertaining whether the key 
variables were manipulated and under the proper conditions. 
Therefore, cross-validation is always important. For example, 
after the causes of escalation behavior have been suffi- 
ciently isolated in an experimental context, the logical next 
step would be systematically to alter relevant vanables 
within organizational settings. One special opportunity may 
be to “piggyback” studies of decisional commitment to 
evaluation research being carried out within governmental 
and industrial organizations. By measuring changes in ad- 
ministrators’ commitment to projects under various condi- 
tions of evaluation, natural field experiments may result. It 
may also be possible to conduct evaluation research with 
systematic variations, so as to build in planned comparisons 
on behavioral as well as methodological questions. We 
would strongly encourage such efforts. 
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The theories of exchange and of collective action were 
used to guide a study of the sources of satisfaction of the 
participants in a medical specialty society. This survey of 
two groups of participants, leaders and members, 
showed that the leaders of this nationally recognized pro- 
fessional association were more satisfied than were the 
regular members; that even though leaders and mem- 
bers have similar prcfessional interests, the two groups 
evaluated the association differently; and that the in- 
volvement of leaders in the activities of other profes- 
sional associations a*fected their satisfaction with this 
association. These results indicate empirical support for 
exchange theory and for the distinction among kinds of 
rewards made by the theory of collective action. Struc- 
tural sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction are iden- 
tified for future research. 


This paper describes cifferences in sources of satisfaction 
between two groups cf participants, the leaders and the 
members, in a large, politically active medical specialty soci- 
ety. In studying the political attitudes of participants, we dis- 
covered that, althougr both the leaders and the members 
include participants who are highly satisfied with the goals 
of the society, these same leaders and members have dif- 
ferent kinds of medical training and career interests, depend- 
ing on the group to which they belong. To guide our under- 
standing of these differences between groups, we applied 
the theones of excharge and of collective action. 


The theory of exchence (Homans, 1961; Blau, 1964) 
suggests that satisfaction of interests, here interpreted as 
satisfaction with socia interaction, depends on rewards and 
that the degree of satisfaction depends on the value of the 
reward, determined in social experience (Blau, 1964: 159). 
Thus, the participants’ satisfaction with social interaction tn 
the society is a function of the number, kind, and value of 
rewards that this interaction provides. 


Olson's (1965) theory of collective action distinguishes be- 
tween collective rewards and private rewards. Collective re- 
wards are those given to all participants in an organization. 
Private rewards, on the other hand, can be given to only one 
participant. Empirical studies of voluntary associations, such 
as labor unions, fraternities, and political parties, relate satis- 
faction to both kinds o7 rewards. Form and Dansereau 
(1957) showed that unions provide members not only with 
collective rewards, such as protection from managerial ca- 
price and economic security, but also with private rewards, 
such as the esteem granted holders of office. In a profes- 
sional association in the field of medicine, collective rewards 
include autonomy from governmental regulation and the 
prestige accorded the participants of an honorific society. 
Private rewards include money or the prestige associated 
with holding office. 


Not all participants in an organization have access to equal 
quantities of organizational rewards. That leaders have 
greater access to private rewards than do members is the 
foundation of Michels’ (1959) theory of oligarchy. He argues 
that “for the great majority of men, idealism alone is an 
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inadequate incentive for the fulfillment of duty” (p. 126). 
Michels’ theory of leadership is similar to that of exchange 
theorists in the importance accorded the rewards of the 
organization. According to Blau (1964: 212), leaders ex- 
change responsibility for rewards when they assume posi- 
tions of authority. Regardless of whether the intention to 
reap rewards exists prior to or as a consequence of holding 
a position of authority, Michels and Blau both suggest that 
leaders will be more likely than members to expect and to 
receive rewards from an organization. 


Exchange theorists also suggest that the value of a reward 
is established by a process of social comparison. Homans 
(1961) states that a person seeks rewards congruent with 
the status or group to which he feels or wishes to belong. 
For example, some leaders may be satisfied by comparing 
their rewards with others in the society, whereas others 
may be dissatisfied by comparing their rewards with those 
provided officers in other professional associations. This 
tendency may lead to a problem of “justice in the distribu- 
tion of rewards and costs between persons” (Homans, 
1961: 74). 


The theory of exchange suggests that leaders will be gener- 
ally more satisfied than members. Although leaders have 
made greater investments in group activity than have non- 
leaders, they receive more valuable rewards (Blau, 1964). 
The reward is valuable if it is scarce, and private rewards 
tend to be scarce. Therefore, for leaders, the achievement 
of collective rewards will probably not suffice to balance 
their investments, because members have equal access to 
collective rewards. The receipt of private rewards may affect 
leaders’ satisfaction more than the receipt.of collective re- 
wards. Among nonleaders, collective rewards may suffice to 
balance their investments and to effect satisfaction. A prob- 
lem of distributive justice may develop among leaders or 
members, however, depending on processes of social com- 
parison. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The major activities of this large, selective, and prestigious 
association include those typical of professional associations 
in the field of medicine: improving standards for patient 
care, cooperating with the A.M.A. in the certification of in- 
ternship and residency programs, sponsoring continuing 
education courses, sponsoring a journal, and holding annual 
meetings, at which physicians can present progress in basic 
and clinical research and become aware of this progress and 
of governmental and professional (e.g., A.M.A.) decisions af- 
fecting the practice of medicine. Activities for this associa- 
tion also demand more involvement in the political process 
than is customary for the typical medical specialty society. 
Its officers and administrative staff testify frequently before 
Congress on health bills, consult with federal and state reg- 
ulatory agencies, and administer federal grant programs for 
the delivery of care to patients in their field. 


In the spring of 1976 we mailed a questionnaire to a target 
population of leaders (officers) and to 3 percent of the 
members (non-officers) of this society. We mailed a re- 
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minder four weeks later. The overall response rate of both 
leaders and members was 51 percent, a total of 51 leaders 
and 241 members. 


In designing our study we ranked satisfaction, as Bess has 
done (1973), by the correlation between an individual's rank 
order (Spearman's ri of four goals the society ‘‘really is con- 
cemed with” and those it “should be concerned with.” We 
related the goals to Parsons’ (1971) four functions of a so- 
cial system: 


G: Goal attainment — ‘Establishing clear and attainable standards 
for its members and striving to achieve them” 

A: Adaptation — “Adapting the specialty to change in its situation 
so it may survive and prosper’ 


I: Integration — “Keeping the specialty together harmoniously and 
working smoothly and effectively with one another” 


L: Latent pattern maintenance — "Preserving and maintaining the 
heritage, traditions and important values of medicine and its prac- 
titioners.”’ 


Although we have no direct measure of satisfaction to test 
the criterion validity of this procedure for our sample, we 
can establish construct validity through the testing of propo- 
sitions using the measure. Satisfaction would be more 
strongly associated with tenure in the association than with 
age, inasmuch as dissatisfied persons would tend to leave 
the organization. Ths correlation between satisfaction and 
tenure (years) is +.10, stronger than the correlation of satis- 
faction with age, +.95. In all tables that appear, we divided 
the satisfaction scores into thirds, labeling them high, 
medium, and low. For example, “percent highly satisfied ” is 
the percentage falling in the top third of the distribution. 
Since this study is descriptive (Selvin, 1957}, no tests of 
significance were used. 


We associated professional interests with satisfaction, in 
that through participation in this society these interests may 
lead to private as well as collective rewards. We measured 
professional interests by three methods. First, we used an 
objective measure of professional interests by asking physi- 
cians the amount of time they devoted to patient care, 
teaching, research, and administration. From this measure 
and from other questions, we developed a second objective 
measure with a Guttman scaling procedure. Three such 
scales — science (SCIENCE), administration (ADMIN), and 
teaching (TEACH) — indicated the extent of a physician's 
involvement in professional activities other than patient care. 
Items on the scales were arranged in ascending difficulty. 


SCIENCE included (a) number of papers published, (b) time 
spent in research, (c) member of a review committee for an 
agency supporting research, and (d) journal editor. ADMIN 
included (a) time for administration and (b) formal respon- 
sibilities in administering operations in the local medical 
community, such as chief of service of a hospital. TEACH 
included (a) time spent in teaching and (b) current affiliation 
with a medical school. For SCIENCE, the coefficient of re- 
producibility was .9S and of scalability .71. Since ADMIN and 
TEACH were only 3-point scales, they had extremely high 
coefficients of reproducibility and scalability, all exceeding 
90. 
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For a third measure, a subjective measure of professional 
interests, we'asked physicians to rank patient care, teaching, 
research, and administration. They ranked these activities 
from lowest to highest in "their importance to the profes- 
sion of medicine.” 


We also examined satisfaction in relation to the prestige of 
the medical school attended. We constructed an index of 
medical school prestige, using the percentage of each med- 
ical school’s graduates in medical school faculty positions in 
1967 (Theodore, Sutter, and Haug, 1968). We based our 
index on 1967 data because all respondents reported gradua- 
tion in or before 1967. We then divided the schools into 
four ranks, using the method of Bryson and Phillips (1975). 
The highest ranking schools contributed 7 to 13 percent of 
their graduates to teaching, whereas the lowest ranking 
schools contributed 2 percent or less 


This method for analyzing prestige provided a basis for 
studying satisfactions derived from the private rewards of 
career interests. We examined two sources of private re- 
wards such as prestige: (1) holding offices or other posts in 
the society, and (2) participation in or recognition of organiza- 
tional activities related to professional interests. 


To assess collective rewards, we asked participants ques- 
tions in three areas: (1) the influence of the association on 
the political process affecting professional activities, (2) the 
prestige associated with membership in this society relative 
to membership in other professional associations, and (3) 
the participants’ concern with professional autonomy. Satis- 
faction from these variables indicated the receipt of collec- 
tive rewards. We measured the variables as follows: 


(1) Political influence (POLINFL): On a Guttman scale of as- 
cending difficulty, physicians ranked from 1—5 the influence 
of their society on three issues: (1) the standards of medical 
care in their field, (2) federal support of medical care pro- 
grams tn their field, and (3) evaluation of drug safety. The 
coefficient of reproducibility for this 4-point scale is .90 and 
of scalability .70. 


(2) Prestige in the profession (PRESPROF): Physicians 
-` ranked the importance of their association in relation to the 
importance of associations in other specialties. 


(3) Autonomy (AUTONOMY): A simple Likert-type scale re- 
flected the concern of physicians with issues threatening 
their professional autonomy — malpractice, allied health 
personnel, and external control. This is a negative scale. 


RESULTS 


Leaders in this medical specialty society were more satisfied 
with it than were members. On a scale with a range of 0 to 
1, the mean satisfaction scores for leaders was .62 and for 
members .44. Thirty-seven percent of leaders and 35 per- 
cent of nonleaders were highly satisfied: only 22 percent of 
leaders, as opposed to 34 percent of the members, had 
“low” satisfaction. 


Satisfaction and the Achievement of Private Rewards 


Prestige in this society. One might expect that a physician 
who began his medical career at a low ranking medical 
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schoo! would receive greater satisfaction in attaining a high 
office in this prestigious association than a physician who 
began at a high ranking school. The data, however, indicate 
that the effects of career mobility on satisfaction depend on 
one’s Status in the association (Figure). 
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Figure. Satisfaction by medical school attended by role. 


Among leaders, satisfaction was higher for physicians who 
attended high ranking medical schools than for those who 
attended schools of lesser rank; furthermore, this negative 
relationship is linea. Only 22 percent of physician leaders 
from the lowest ranking medical schools were highly satis- 
fied, compared with 46 percent from schools of the first 
rank. Leaders who had not traveled as far up the status 
hierarchy to achieve elected posts were more satisifed than 
those who had traveled further. 


The effect of upward mobility was different for members 
than for leaders. Members not associated with any leader- 
ship status who started higher on the prestige of medical 
school attended were less satisfied (only 21 percent highly 
satisfied) than those who started at the bottom (38 percent 
highly satisfied). In contrast to our observations for leaders, 
these data tend to support the upward mobility hypothesis, 
since membership in this association is widely accepted as 
an honor. 


The concept of distributive justice (Homans, 1961: 75) may 
help to interpret this interaction effect. The physician-leader 
who has risen in status is objectively deviant with respect to 
the status group to which he belongs, not only in social 
origin but also in career pattern. He is a minority among 
officers and, as a consequence, may not receive the private 
expressive and consummatory rewards that other leaders 
are privy to, such as the opportunity to share memories with 
alumni from a high ranking medical school. He may also 
have made greater investments in the organization, for 
example, serving or many committees, to achieve his high 
status position; accordingly, he may expect higher rewards 
than those leaders who have not had to serve at lower 
levels to gain visibility. 


Representation of professional interests. This medical 
specialty society appears to represent different activities to 
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Table 1 





Satisfaction by Objective Measures of Professional Interests by Status 





Percentage Highly Satisfied 





Members Leaders 

Percentage of time spent in: 

Patient Care % N % N 
Low (up to 25%) 32 (38) 11 (9) 
Moderate (25 to 75%) 37 (71) 31 (13) 
High (over 75%) 35 (132) 48 (29) 

Research 
Low (none) 35 (142) 33 (36) 
Moderate (up to 25%) 32 (76) 33 (12) 
High (25% or more) 44 (23) 33 {3) 

Administration 
Low (none) 33 (52) 60 (5) 
Moderate (up to 25%) 36 (132) 39 (31) 
High (25% or more} 33 (57) 27 (15) 

Teaching 
Low (none) 13 (15) 

Moderate (up to 25%) 36 (164) 42 (40) 
High (25% or more) 37 (62) 20 (10) 

Extensiveness of involvement in: 

SCIENCE 
Low 0 31 (93) 50 (16) 

1 42 (55) 40 (15) 
2 38 {56) 36 (14) 
High3 30 (37) (6) 

ADMIN 

Low 0 32 (85) 44 (18) 
4 38 (109) 43 (21) 
High 2 32 (47) 17 (12) 

TEACH 

Low 0 27 (55) 60 (5) 
1 38 (130) 39 (36) 
High 2 36 (56) 20 (10) 





different groups of participants and to reward participants 
with similar professional interests and aspirations differently, 
depending on their position in the organization. Among lead- 
ers, the organization satisfied those involved in patient care 
more than those involved in research, teaching, or adminis- 
tration. Among members, the organization satisfied those 
more involved in research and administration than in patient 
care or medical education (Table 1). The data suggest that 
opportunities for participation in privately rewarding activities 
and for receiving collective rewards vary according to pro- 
fessional interests and to one’s position in the organization. 


Our first measure of professional interests was time spent. 
in each of four major activities: patient care, research, ad- 
ministration, and teaching. We found that, among leaders of 
the society, satisfaction was positively associated with in- 
volvement in patient care. Forty-eight percent of physician- 
leaders spending 75 percent or more of their time in patient 
care were highly satisfied, compared with those spending a 
major portion of their time in research (33 percent highly 
satisfied), administration (27 percent), or teaching (20 per- 
cent). Among members, however, the pattern was different. 
Only 25 percent of those spending 75 percent or more of 
their professional time in patient care were highly satisfied, 
compared with those having a strong commitment to re- 
search (42 percent highly satisfied), administration (33 per- 
cent), or teaching (37 percent). 
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Table 2 

TT CC TT aa 

ipa by Subjective Measure of Major Professional Interests by 
tatus 








_ Percentage Highly Satisfied 
Members Leaders 

Rank (1-5) of five activities 

in their importance to the 

profession of medicine”: 

1. Patient Care % N % N 
Low (2-5) 45 {47) 12 (43) 
High (1) 32 (194) 42 (8) 

2. Medical Education 
Low (3-5) 34 (109) 29 (14) 
High (1, 2) 35 (132) 40 (37) 

3, Clinical Research 
Low (3-5) 33 (116) 52 (31) 
High (1, 2) 37 (125) 15 {20} 

4. Basic Research 
Low (4, 5) 32 (155) 42 (31) 
High (1-3) 40 (86) 30 (20) 

5. Administration 
Low (5) 34 (122) 54 (22) 
High (1—4) 36 (119) 24 (29) 





Our second measure of professional interests other than 
patient care (SCIENCE, ADMIN, and TEACH) confirmed that 
the relationship between these activities and satisfaction 
depends on status in the organization. Among leaders, satis- 
faction was highest for those least involved in research, 
administration, or teaching. Among members, satisfaction 
was highest among those moderately involved in these 
other activities. Members were consistently more satisfied 
than leaders among those not highly involved in patient care. 


Finally, the data confirmed that the subjective importance 
that physicians place on the five professional activities re- 
lates to satisfaction differently for leaders and members 
(Table 2). Among physicians ranking patient care as the most 
important activity o> the profession, 45 percent of officers 
were highly satisfied, compared with 32 percent of mem- 
bers. For physicians ranking basic research high, only 15 
percent of leaders were highly satisfied, compared with 37 
percent of members. In general, Table 2 shows that the 
more satisfied leaders were those who rank patient care 
and/or medical education high and clinical research, basic 
research, and administration low; the more satisfied mem- 
bers were those who rank patient care low but clinical and 
basic research high. 


To understand this interaction effect, we turned to other 
sources: the journal of the society, programs of annual 
meetings, and interviews previously conducted with high 
ranking officials in the society. The official publications and 
the organizational blueprint for this society all indicate that 
improvement of patient care is the most important activity 
of this association. For example, it is one of the few 
societies in the United States to administer federal grants 
for the delivery of medical care to patients living in poverty 
areas. The officers of this association have also led the 
profession in the public advocacy of a liberalized national 
health insurance, to equalize access to medical care for pa- 
tients, regardless of social status. 
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These efforts to improve patient care reflect the high value 
that participants in this society place on patient care. The 
existence and consequences of these efforts, if visible to all 
participants, are a source of collective rewards for all con- 
cerned with patient care. Participation in these activities, 
possible for leaders, may also bear private rewards, such as 
esteem; leaders may be able to develop programs for their 
own communities. Since these activities appear to reward 
leaders more highly than they reward members, these ac- 
tivities may not be highly accessible or visible to members. 
If the problem is visibility, our data illustrate the “information 
costs” associated with being a member of a large, decen- 
tralized organization (Stigler, 1961; Olson, 1965). 


On the other hand, the research and business activities of 
this society appear to reward members more highly than 
leaders. The opportunities to make presentations at annual 
meetings, to publish papers in the journal of the society, and 
to engage in discussions about the organization of medical 
care appear to provide symbolic representation of these in- 
terests and collective rewards to members not devoted ex- 
clusively to patient care (Helfgot, 1974). The activities may 
also, and perhaps more importantly, bestow private rewards. 
insofar as the chance to present or publish papers in this 
prestigious forum is limited, acceptance of a research report 
is a private reward for the author. Exchange theory suggests 
several reasons why leaders as highly involved in research 
and administration as members are less satisfied than they 
are. One may be that leaders’ patient-onented administrative 
responsibilities preclude their taking part in these privately 
rewarding activities. A second is that leaders may have a 
lower regard for research than members. Leaders who value 
research are objectively deviant and may be denied the pri- 
vate rewards of fnendship or esteem because of their de- 
viant values. 


Satisfaction and the Achievement of Collective Goals 


The theory of exchange suggests that people will be satis- 
fied with an instrumental organization when it achieves the 
goals that its members set for it. In a professional associa- 
tion, these goals include having influence over the political 


Table 3 
Satisfaction by Perception of Organizational Success by Status 


Percentage Highly Satisfied 


Members Leaders 
Criteria of Success 
POLINFL % N % N 
Low 0 30 (100) 39 (18) 
1 32 {72} 27 {11} 
2 44 (41) 46 (13) 
High3 46 (28) 33 (9) 
PRESPROF 
Low 4 15 (13) . 
3 31 (85) 11 {9} 
2 35 (96) 46 (24) 
High 1 47 (47) 39 (18) 
AUTONOMY 
Low 0 39 (90) 26 (19) 
1 37 (114) 48 (23) 


High 2 20 (37) 33 (9) 
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process affecting professional activities, securing prestige or 
status honor from colleagues, and protecting professional 
autonomy. Our results showed that leaders did not link 
satisfaction with these criteria for the success of an organi- 
zation. Members, however, derived satisfaction from all three 
of these criteria (Table 3). Members who perceived the or- 
ganization as having sizable political influence (POLINFL) on 
the standards of medical practice, on federal support of 
medical care, and on govemmental control of prescription 
drugs were more satisfied than those who assigned little 
political influence to the organization. Members who per- 
ceived their society as being more prestigious (PRESPROF) 
than other societies in other specialties were more satisfied 


- than those who attributed less prestige to it. Finally, some 


members were highly concerned with issues threatening 
their professional autonomy. They cited malpractice, allied 
health personnel, and external control as the most important 
issues facing the profession in the next decade. These 
members concerned with autonomy were less satisfied than 
those concemed with other issues, perhaps because they 
feel that the organization is not addressing these issues 
successfully, that is, that they are being denied expected 
collective rewards. 


Processes of Social Comparison 


if the value of rewards emerges from processes of social 
comparison, we would expect evaluation of this organization 
to be related to expectations for rewards from leadership 
and from the society relative to other kinds of leadership or 
organizations. Processes of social comparison can occur in- 
ternally, when participants take each other as a benchmark 
for the evaluation of their rewards, or externally, when par- 
ticipants take groups outside the organization as frames of 
reference (Merton, ~ 968). 


We have already seen one example of a process of social 
comparison in the evaluation of private rewards associated 
with mobility to leadership. This is an internal comparison. 
Other kinds of comparison are illustrated in response to the 





Satisfaction by Perception œ Factors In Leadership Selection by Status 


“The most important 
factors In being 
selected for leader- 
ship {in this society)’: 
Awareness of frontiers 
of medicine 
Concern for quality 
of new MD's 
Awareness of develop- 
ments in patient care 
Desire to raise 
quality of care 
Concem for economic 
security 
Knowledge of what is 


gcing on in Washing- 


ton 

Ability to work with 
other professional 
associations (e.g., 
AMA) 


Percentage Highly Satisfied 
Members Leaders 


“Are “Should be ‘‘Are and “Are “Should be “Are and 

important’ important” Should be” important" important” Should be” 
% N % N % N % N % N % N 

35 (108) 33 (73) 37 (20) 41 (27) 33 (9) 20 (10) 
32 (126) 29 (82) 48 {31) 39 (23) 36 (11) 29 (14) 
36 (134) 25 (48) 49 (35) 42 (24) 30 (10) 31 {13) 
34 (137} 31 (42) 40 (45) 41 (29) 33 (6) 21 (14) 
32 (88) 36 (83) 32 (50) 53 (19) 33 (15) 12 {8) 
32 (101) 39 {67} 32 (50) 48 (27) 29 (14) 25 (12) 
30 (108} 39 (67) 33 (33} 47 (19) 36 {17} 20 (10) 
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questions, “What factors should be important in selection for 
leaders cf this society?” and "What factors are important in 
selectior for leaders of this society?” Responses to these 
two questions can be thought of as a set of two intersect- . 
ing circles. “Should” is one circle (S), ‘ are” a second (A), 

and “are and should” their interaction (Sq A). Satisfaction var- 
ied amorg members of these three sets, depending on their 
organiza ‘ional status. The processes 07 comparison were 

also different for the two groups of participants. 


We correlated participants’ expectations of leadership with 
participants’ satisfaction with the society (Table 4). Among 
leaders, satisfaction was uniformly hichest in the set de- 
scribing what factors ‘‘are’’ important; leaders were uni- 
formly more satisfied than members in this set. The pattern 
was mo-e pronounced with respect ta the political economic 
factors, such as “concern for the economic security of the 
profession,’ than with professional ones, such as “aware- 
ness of .he frontiers of medicine.” 


Membess were most satisfied in the intersection of the two 
sets, wrere “should” and “are” coinade. Members whose 
expecta ions for leaders’ professional competence and con- 
cem were met were highly satisfied, and more satisfied 
than Jeaders in this group. The intersestion of “should” and 
“are” fcr economic and political issues was not associated 
with hicner levels of satisfaction among members. This im- 
plies thet members have stronger expectations for leaders’ 
provisioa of professional leadership than for their provision 
of other collective rewards, such as political or economic 
influence. Members seemed to distinguish this society from 
more eœnomically interested profess onal associations. 


Together, these data imply that leaders and members make 
differe social comparisons in evaluating this organization. 
Leaders-appeared to use themselves — what they ‘‘are’’ — 
as a Stamdard for evaluating the success of the organization 
in providing rewards. They appeared to appreciate their ef- 
forts in “he political and economic sector more than in the 
professDn itself. Members appeared z0 compare this society 
with others, an external comparison. Satisfaction for them 
depended on the provision of professionally onented and 
involvec leadership. 


Another kind of social comparison involves comparing re- 
wards ftom this organization with those of other organiza- 
tions to which these physicians might be committed. As an 
indicato of commitment, we asked participants to indicate 
high offces held in other professiona’ associations. We did 
not finda correlation with satisfaction among members with 
this kinc of commitment. Members did not seem to com- 
pare this association with others to wrich they may have a 
strong commitment. However, leaders who were executives 
in other associations were appreciably less satisfied than 
leaders who did not head other organizations. Fifty percent 
of the leaders with other leadership positions responded 
with lov satisfaction (in the lowest th rd of the distribution), 
compared with 9 percent of those with none. Only 31 per- 
cent of =aders with other commitments were highly satis- 
fied, compared with 40 percent of thcse with none. 


Exchance theory suggests several reesons for this differ- 
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ence. First, a process of comparison may occur among lead- 
ers because their significant responsibilities in this society 
make rewards more necessary. Rewards provided by other 
societies may appear to be greater than those provided by 
this society, assuming that costs are equal, thereby raising 
the problem of distributive justice. Second, the principle of 
marginal utility (Homans, 1961) suggests that rewards be- 
come less valuable the more accessible they are. For those 
holding positions of high office in several societies, this 
principle may also account for the observed pattern. 


DISCUSSION 


This study of the mambers and the leaders of a large, na- 
tionally recognized, prestigious medical specialty society 
showed that the association of satisfaction with profes- 
sional interests depends on one’s pasition in the organiza- 
tion. Social location as leader or member appears to affect 
one’s perceptions of the organization and, ultimately, of the 
decision as to whether one’s investments in the organization 
are matched by its rewards. 


Leaders were more Satisfied with this professional associa- 
tion if they attended high ranking medical schools and had 
careers that concentrate on patient care rather than on re- 
search, teaching, or administration. The satisfaction.of lead- 
ers did not appear to depend on the provision of collective 
rewards, such as perceptions of the society's political influ- 
ence or prestige of the society or the security of profes- 
sional autonomy. Officers seemed to evaluate the society 
with reference to their own contributions to political and 
economic influence and to other societies in which they 
had leadership roles. 


Members were more satisfied if they attended low ranking 
medical schools and pursued careers that are not exclusively 
devoted to patient care but are highly involved in clinical and 
basic research and moderately involved in teaching and ad- 
ministration. Their satisfaction depended not only on the 
satisfaction of these private professional interests, but also 
on the provision of collective rewards, such as political influ- 
ence, prestige in the profession, and security of professional 
autonomy by the society. Members appeared to differentiate 
and evaluate this professional association from others in its 
ability to provide professional, rather than political or eco- 
nomic, leadership, a valued collective reward. 


The most important finding of this study is the interaction of 
organizational status with professional interests in the de- 
velopment of satisfection. The data suggest several hypoth- 
eses for future research on satisfaction with professional 
associations. In the language of exchange theory and the 
theory of collective action, they are es follows: 

Hypothesis 1. Types cf rewards and satisfaction. Collective and 


private rewards are important to satisfaction with a professional 
association. 


Hypothesis 2. Visibility of organizational activities and satisfaction. 


Hypothesis 2a. Participants in professional associations are not 
equally able to perceive all of the activities that provide collective 
rewards; there are “information costs” associated with participa- 
tion in a large, decentralized organization. 
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Member and Leader Satisfaction 
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Hypothesis 2c. Satisfaction is affected by the perception of ac- 
tivities that provide collective rewards; leaders will be more satis- 


fied than members. 


Hypothesis 3. Participation in organizational activities and satis- 


faction. 


Hypothesis 3a. Participants in professional associations are not 
equally able to participate in all of the activities that provide private 


rewards. ' 


Hypothesis 3b. Satisfaction is affected by participation in activities 


that provide private rewards. 


Hypothesis 4. Processes of social comparison and satisfaction. 


Hypothesis 4a. Participants in professional associations evalute its 
rewards by processes of social comparison. These may be internal, 
when participants compare their rewards with each other, or ex- 
ternal, when participants compare the rewards of this society with 
those of other professional associations. 


Hypothesis 4b. The greater the need for rewards, that is, to match 
investments, the more lixely a process of social comparison is to 


Occur. 


Hypothesis 4c. Processes of social comparison may result in a . 
problem cf distributive justice and dissatisfaction with the associa- 


tion. 
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embeddedness of this medical specialty society in a network 
of professional associations may pose a problem of de- 
creased commitment to the unique goals and concerns of 
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A RECONSIDERATION OF LEADER MATCH 


One year ago Administrative Science Quarterly published a 
review by Dian Hosking and Chester Schriesheim (1978) of 
Fred Fiedler, Martin Chemers, and Linda Mahar's Improving 
Leadership Effectiveness: The Leader Match Concept. This 
review went far beyond the critique of Fiedler’s contingency 
model of leadershic: effectiveness that Schriesheim had 
published elsewhere (Schriesheim and Kerr, 1977) by accus- 
ing Fiedler and his essociates of disregarding professional 
standards and responsibilities. For instance, Hosking and 
Schriesheim stated, “Despite the publisher's claims that the 
model and leader match have been ‘thoroughly validated,’ 
this is clearly nonsense” (p. 504). They further implied that 
“some leaders may be injured by the application of leader 
match” (p. 504). Their conclusion suggested that “a label 
should be affixed tc all copies of this book: ‘Caution: Use of 
Leader Match May Be Dangerous to your Leadership Effec- 
tiveness’ ” (p. 504). Accusations of this severity should not 
be made without a thorough review of the evidence regard- 
ing Leader Match. Unfortunately, Hosking and Schriesheim 
totally ignored availeble validation studies that would have 
tempered their attack. 


At the time the Hosking and Schriesheim review was pub- 
lished validation studies had already appeared in the 
Academy of Management Journal (Leister, Borden, and Fie- 
dler, 1977) and the Journal of Applied Psychology (Csoka 
and Bons, 1978). Subsequently, Fiedler and Mahar (1979a, 
1979b) have published additional evaluative data and a re- 
view of 12 validation studies conducted over the past five 
years (reports on some of which have been available from 
Fiedler since 1975). Although methodological problems ap- 
pear in some of the studies, the message of the data is 
clear: when studied conscientiously Leader Match can im- 
prove leadership performance. These studies were con- 
ducted in both military and civilian environments with people 
varying widely in age and experience. While the size of the 
effect on performance varies by study, the consistency of 
positive results is impressive. The published data do not 
support Hosking and Schnesheim’s glum assessment. 


The message of Leader Match is that a leader's effective- 
ness will be determined by the interplay of his or her per- 
sonal characteristics and situational factors. Leader Match is 
based on Fiedler’s (1967) contingency model of leadership 
effectiveness and is unique among leadership training pro- 
grams in its focus on the interaction between the leader and 
the situation. This interaction argues that different kinds of 
leaders (task-oriented vs. relationship-oriented) will be effec- 
tive in different sorts of situations which vary in their 
favorability to the leader. 


Fiedler et al. assume that since it is difficult to change per- 
sonal characteristics that are grounded in a person’s attitudi- 
nal or motivational structure, a leader can improve his or her 
effectiveness by occasionally altering situational factors. 
Thus, the situation is modified to optimize the effectiveness 
of the leader's style. Although managers will disagree over 
strategies for manipulating the situation, such disagreement 
frequently results in new insights. 
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The effectiveness of Leader Match suggests that Fiedler’s 
contingency model continues to yield viable hypotheses re- 
garding leadership effectiveness. As is true of any theory or 
model, there are limitations to the contingency model and 
the instruments used in operationalizing its constructs. A 
summary by Schriesheim and Kerr of a decade of criticism 
and Fielder’s rejoinder appear in a book edited by Hunt and 
Larson (1977). Theoretician and psychometnrician alike have 
leveled their salvos at Fiedler, yet support continues to 
emerge from research for contingency model predictions 
(Fiedler, 1978; Rice, 1978a). | 


Few detractors argue with Fiedler’s rocts in interactional 
psychology, rather they criticize the scales he uses to mea- 
sure leadership style and situational! favorability. There has 
been serious debate over the properties and uses of these 
scales, especially the Least Preferred Coworker (LPC) scale 
which is used to diagnose leadership style. Nevertheless, 
the philippic by Hosking and Schriesheim is not a fair repre- 
sentation of conclusions from existing data when compared 
to more thorough reviews, such as those by Rice (1978a, 
1978b). For instance, Hosking and Schriesheim state that 
"no satisfactory explanation of the LPC score exists” (p. 
499). However, Rice reviewed a randomly selected 66 from 
among 144 available studies of LPC, and concluded, “A for- 
mal analysis ... of the LPC literature strongly supported the 
‘task versus relationship’ interpretation” (1978b: 108). 


Hosking and Schriesheim also attacked the stability of the 
LPC score citing Rice (1978b) as support that low-stability 
coefficients are often observed. However, Rice concluded 
that “there is often an impressive level of stability in LPC 
scores, especially when there are no dramatic changes or 
incidents in the respondent's life during the test-retest inter- 
val” (1978b: 114). Rice does not always agree with Fiedler’s 
interpretations, nevertheless his investigations of the empir- 
ical data yield a far greater insight into the values and limita- 
tions of LPC scores than does the critique by Hosking and 
Schriesheim. Empirical evidence suggests that it would be 
more scientifically productive to improve the measurement 
and interpretation of the underlying constructs than to belit- 
tle the contingency model because of its operationalization. 


What Leader Match accomplishes is to expose readers to 
new ways of approaching leadership — ways behind which 
there are two decades of research evidence. Although im- 
provements could be made to the scales in Leader Match, 
their heuristic value to trainees can be considerable. The 
Leader Match approach may stimulate insights into leader- 
ship processes regardless of the degree to which its scales 
are accepted. Managers are not so gullible as to require the 
facetious caution suggested by Hosking and Schriesheim. 
Rather, they are all too often skeptical of “new” programs 
from behavioral scientists. Leader Match training sessions 
typically involve lively discussions in which all aspects of the 
training program and its implications are questioned. Manag- 
ers make their own assessments of the scales and sugges- 
tions offered in Leader Match and compare these against 
their experience. 


The Leader Match program has been the subject of a grow- 
ing body of evaluative research. While the criticism leveled 
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at Fiedler’s scales by Hosking and Schriesheim has some 
merit, there is little evidence to support their general con- 
demnation of the Leader Match concept. In the tradition of 
behavioral science, Fiedler, Chemers, and Mahar have put 
their ideas to empirical test. They reply to their critics with 
data, and these data argue that the Leader Match concept 
deserves serious attention as a novel approach to leadership 


training. 


Bill Curtis, Ph.D. 


Manager, Software Management Research 


Information Systems Programs 


General Electric Company 
Arlington, VA 22202 
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COMMENT ON THE BIOLOGICAL ANALOG IN ORGANI- 
ZATIONAL SCIENCE, ON THE OCCASION OF VAN DE 


VEN’S REVIEW OF ALDRICH 


Howard Aldrich’s book (1979) and Andrew Van de Ven's re- 
view (1979) give us an opportunity to glance at the materials 
from which paradigm shifts (Kuhn, 1970) are made. The field 
of micro/macro OB has settled into a third generation of 
orthodoxy which suggests to young and old alike the 
parameters bounding scientific inquiry. Aldrich’s book and 
the works of a few others are challenging this orthodoxy, 
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whereas Van de Ven’s critique is that of one rooted in the 
prevailinz view. My following comments are intended to 
sharpen the debate invited by Van de Ven. 


Before continuing | need to introduce some concepts. | think 
very hig ly of a paper by J. J. Schwab (1960) on what 
scientiste do. Schwab reviewed over 4,000 scientific papers 
written cver the past five centuries, in Europe and America, 
by physĒal, biological, and behavioral scientists. Among 
other thangs he discovered that scientists use five principles 
of inquir, that are preliminary notions or hunches that have 
the effect of bounding and analyzing a subject-matter, iden- 
tifying neaning-units, providing terms in which to pose prob- 
lems, deé<ermine what data and procedures are relevant, and 
how finsings are to be interpreted. Very, very briefly, they 
are as fc lows: 


Reductise principle. Scientists search for the cause of an 
entity's zehavior by lowering the level of analysis to the 
study of its constituent parts. March and Simon (1958) is a 
classic Example. 


Ratione principle. Explanation of an entity's behavior is 
pursuec 2y raising the level of analysis higher to the larger 
system =r environment in which it is embedded. Hannan 
and Freeman (1977) as well as Aldrich’s book are good 
examples. 


Holistic srinciple. An object is viewed as a multilevel sys- 
tem of ~terdependencies, many of which contain two-way 
causal fows. The focus is on the pattern of relations among 
the part= themselves and their relation with the whole. 
Buckley 1967) is a gcod example. 


Antipric- ciple. Scientists avoid accepting and being guided 
by any f-econceived theories or hypotheses and try to “‘let 
the fact= decide.” Assumptions about causality are avoided 
as guides to inquiry. Haas et al. (1966) is an example of this 
approacn. 


Primiti-e principle. Common sense notions or the norms of 
the scientific community are used to guide inquiry, including 
whatever views of causality are implicit in them. A person 
saying, “I'll study anything the National Science Foundation ` 
-funds!‘” would fit this category. 


| happe- to like these categories because they are based in 
what Kealan (1964) called “logic in use” as opposed to the 
“reconstructed logic” of philosophers. | mention all of them 
because Van de Ven suggests that Aldrich ought to be a 
holist ( 324), a reductionist (p. 326), and more subtly, an 
antiprine ples man (p. 325), presumably all at the same time 
— a logzral can of worms at best, a logical impossibility at 
worst. 


Van de ~en begins his critique by saying, rather gratuitously 
| thought, “Overall, the book is quite effective in orienting 
the reacer to...” (his emphasis). The word “quite” is of 
course cleverly ambiguous, since it can mean completely or 
positive or rather or sort of. Apparently Van de Ven meant 
the latte- connotation since it is clear from his review that 
350 paces of Aldrich’s book failed to clarify Van de Ven's 
seemingly total misunderstanding of the basic idea of the 
populaton ecology approach. 
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Among other statements this is indicated by the following 
quote: 


[Aldrich] . . . asserts that organizational environment determines 
structure because effective or surviving organizations adopt struc- 
tures that fit their environmental niches relatively better than those 
that do not survive (1979: 323; emphasis added). 


This and other statements make it clear that Van de Ven is a 
well-entrenched reductionist who could not escape from the 
grips of that principle of enquiry to see the world in light of 
the rational principle, which of course is the one the popula- 
tion ecology or natural selection approach is rooted in. Han- 
nan and Freeman (1977) even more so than Aldrich, make it 
patently clear that they are definitely not adding to the, as 
they see it, rather considerable body of literature on organi- 
zational adaptation. Instead they focus on how environments 
select certain populations of organizations from all the 
others. As Hannan and Freeman (1977: 939) put it, “From a 
population ecology perspective, it is the environment which 
optimizes.” Aldrich (pp. 26-31) doesn’t say it quite this way 
but is no less clear about environments selecting organiza- 
tional forms. 


What all this boils down to is a battle between various prin- 
ciples of inquiry, but especially reductionism vs. rationalism. | 
should think all observers would agree that reductionism has 
been the orthodox principle in organizational science over 
the past several decades. Even the open systems and con- 
tingency theorists, though paying considerable attention to 
environmental constraints, still attributed the root cause of 
organizational variation to, using Gouldner’s (1959) terms, 
“rational” or “natural system” forces — both internal to or- 
ganizations. Frankly, the rational principle has not been given 
much of a try by organizational scientists. Given that 30 
years of reductionist research on such topics as motivation, 
leadership, conflict, and groups has given us very little in 
terms of elegant theory or explained variance conceming 
organizational behavior, perhaps it is time to orient the field 
toward a different principle of inquiry. Oh yes, | should say 
that holism, ala systems theory, has also been given a good 
run and has offered very little by way of guiding empincal 
research. Obviously the work of a few people such as Al- 
drich (1971, 1979), Warriner (1973, 1979), Hannan and 
Freeman (1974, 1977), McKelvey (1978, 1979), Blute (1979) 
does not amount to a paradigm shift (Kuhn 1970), but the 
spark is there. 


Having disposed of some of Van de Ven's critique as largely 
the misunderstandings of a reductionist who has yet to un- 
derstand an alien principle of inquiry, we can now move on 
to the supposed problem of Aldrich’s using a biological 
analog. Ever since the robber barons drew on the social 
Darwinists as support for their nefarious activities, applica- 
tions of evolutionary theory to social systems has been 
viewed with alarm. If special confirmation of this in organi- 
zational science was needed, it came with Haire’s (1959) 
ill-fated attempt to use a biological model to explain organi- 
zational growth. Now, the specter of the biological analog is 
something we all have to put up with. For example, Hannan 
and Freeman (1977) felt pressured to take the last page of 
their paper to defend against it. 
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In point>f fact there is little in Aldrich's application of the 
populatizn ecology model that is biological. | have already 
noted trat the real shift was from reductionism to ratio- 
nalism. =urthermore, Haire and Aldrich are hardly the first to 
get ides from other fields. To mention but one example, 
biologis 3 got the idea of ecology from economics. Though | 
they dicn't coin the word, it was the German biologist, 
Haecke who first gave meaning to the term, saying, “By 
ecology we mean the body of knowledge concerning the 
econorry of nature . . .” (quoted in Kormondy, 1969: viii). 
(Isn‘t it tonic that all of us organizational scientists in busi- 
ness scnools have to learn our economics” from 
biologis!) The problem Van de Ven and others having 
knee-je k reactions against concepts or ideas that look like 
they cane from outside organizational science in particular 
and the:social sciences in general have, is that they fail to 
distingLish between the two ways this can be done. First, 
one car look to another science for certain laws and then 
say tha” analogous laws apply in organizations. This is what 
Haire (1359) did in first noting that the square-cube law ex- 
plained-vhy there were limits to the growth of biological 
organis“1s, and then using that law as a hypothesis to ex- 
plain ascects of organizational growth. This use of biological 
analog E open to criticism because, as in Haire’s case, there 
was no attempt to see if the theory underlying the law 
worked n organizations the way it seemed to work among 
organis7s. 


A secord way of looking to another science is simply for 
ideas ard theories that may open our eyes to otherwise 
sensitiz= us to theoretical problems or empirical variabilities 
that might otherwise go unnoticed. Thus Aldrich, having 
shifted Irom reductionism to rationalism, was faced with the 
problerr of what to look for and how to think according to 
the nev principle of inquiry. | can’t think of anything making 
more sense than for him to find out how the biologists, 
who have been working on the rational principle for at least 
a centu-y, went about it, what they leamed, what problems 
they had, and so on. The methodology of the rational princi- 
ple is rare highly developed among biological evolutionists 
and ecciogists than it is among physicists, chemists, 
geologizts or any other science for that matter. It is certainly 
more developed in biology than it is in organizational sci- 
ence. Ir light of this argument it would appear Van de Ven 
criticize= Aldrich for not wearing blinders! The idea of Van 
de Ven= that one should look to another science only if the 
phenonwena studied by both are relatively the same is surely 
questio~able. For one thing, we cannot know if the 
phenonwena are the same or different without first collecting 
data, ard to do this we need a "theory of data.” Since the 
latter hes to come from somewhere, why not another sci- 
ence? Second, it may be more enlightening to collect ideas 
from scances looking at different phenomena on the 
grounds that our range of vision will be greatly expanded 
and we —herefore may be less apt to miss something. After 
all, mosi people seé only what they look for, Van de Ven the 
reducticrist being a good case in point. 


Finally, | thought that Van de Ven's drawing on Penrose’s 
“ants was questionable. There is a whole paragraph, 
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but let me just quote a couple of sentences. ‘‘However, to 
abandon their development to the laws of nature (especially 
genetic structure) diverts attention from the importance of 
human decisions and motives.” ” Furthermore,” Penrose ar- 
gues, “it diverts attention from problems of ethics and pub- 
lic policy, and surrounds the question of organizational 
change, creation, and transformation with an aura of ‘natu- 
ralness’ and even an inevitability” (Van de Ven, 1979: 325). 
And here | always thought Ptolemaic arguments that avery- 
thing revolves around the earth (and the people on it) went 
out with the demise of the Spanish Inquisition. So now we 
are chided once again that it is not nice to have theories 
which don't put pecple at the center of things! Don’t let the 
guys in theoretical finance see this. Van de Ven, via Pen- 
rose, is asking them to give up their efficient market 
hypotheses and randomly walking stockmarket indices and 
turn their attention instead to all of those terrible stock bro- 
kers who are assiduously bilking the public of millions of 
dollars. Mind you, I'm not voting for the bad guys, but, 
really, shouldn't theoretical inquiry be kept as free as 
possible from our ideologies and normative views? 


In fairness to Van de Ven, | should close with the remark 
that | agree with the second of his three items of critique. | 
did not think Aldrich handled the issue of strategic choice 
vs. environmental determinism very well. Neither Aldrich nor 
Warriner (1973) nor Hannan and Freeman (1977) offered an 
acceptable way of conceptualizing both strategic choice and 
environmental determinism as complements, nor do they 
offer a way to agreeably avoid reductionist arguments that 
managers or other employees or social groupings within or- 
ganizations contribute to organizational variation. While | can 
live with the short-run approach of saying, “Since reduc- 
tionist theories are well-established or worked out, | will 
therefore offer the other side,” it is not a long-run solution. 
A conceptual synthesis is called for which does not deny 
the environmental ceterminism of organizational populations 
nor the purposefulness and choice of managers and em- 
ployees in individual organizations. While this may seem im- 
possible, the distinction between populations and individual 
organizations may offer a solution to the puzzle. 
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1980 MEETING FOR EASTERN ACADEMY OF 
MANAGEMENT SET 


The Eastern Academy of Management will hold its seven- 
teenth annual meeting in Buffalo, NY, May 8—10, 1980. The 
meeting will be hosted by the State University of New York 
at Buffalo. Competitively selected papers, workshops, and 
symposia will comprise the major portion of the program. 


Proposals for workshops, comparative papers, and symposia 
are requested for al! fields of management. Innovative ideas 
are welcomed. Each workshop should be planned for one 
and one-half hours; papers should not exceed 10 typed, 
single-spaced pages. Papers will be anonymously evaluated 
by a selection committee using criteria based on originality, 
importance, general membership interest, and scholarship. A 
$100 prize will be available for a paper judged to be most 
outstanding. 


Workshop proposals and papers should be postmarked by 
December 3, 1979. Four copies of the paper or proposal 
should be sent to the chairman of the committee: Dr. Henry 
P. Sims, 609 BAB, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, PA 16802. 


There will also be special workshops on experimental learn- 
ing methods, sessions under the aegis of the Eastern 
Case-Writers, and a case competition. 


For information regarding arrangements for the meeting, 
contact Dr. William Allen, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Rhode island, Kingston, RI 02881. 


NEW JOURNAL 


The first issue of Information and Referral was published in 
April 1979 as the official publication of the Alliance of In- 
formation and Retrieval Systems. The journal is devoted to 
the practical and theoretical issues related to the impact of 
information and referral systems on the design and delivery 
of human systems. Inquiries should be directed to AIRS, 
P.O. Box 10705, Phoenix, AZ 85064. 


ERRATUM 


Page 35, paragraph 2, lines 5 and 6 of ”A Structural Com- 
parison Between Canadian and American Industrial Organiza- 
tions” by Brown and Schneck, (ASO, 24: 24—46) should 
read: _ 

(Clerical as % Administrative = Clerical/Managerial + Professional 
+ Clerical) 
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FROM THE BOOK REVIEW EDITOR 


As | look over the nearly 30 books that arrive at ASQ 
every month, | have noticed an increasing number of 
textbooks. Frankly, not all of them seem worth our re- 
viewers’ energies or ASQ space, but for those that do 
seem worthwhile | would like to assign them to willing, 
competent reviewers. However, before | start to make 
such assignments, | would very much like to hear from 
those in the ASQ audience who are particularly inter- 
ested in reviewing textbooks. All they need to do is write 


- me, indicating their expertise and interest in reviewing 


textbooks. | would especially like to see what approach 
they might take in a review — comparison with standard 
texts, multidisciplinary analysis, reporting actual class- 
room use, etc. | will respond to all correspondence as 
soon as | can. 


Samuel B. Bacharach 


The Social Psychology of Organizations, 2d. Edition. 
Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn. New York: Wiley, 1978. 
838 pp. $16.50. 


The publication of the second edition of this book is some- 
thing of an event for students and scholars concemed with 
the social psychology of organizations. The first edition, pub- 
lished in 1966, set some new paradigms for the field. It laid 
out in systematic terms the "open systems” approach to 
studying and understanding organizations, and examined 
from that perspective organizational phenomena ranging 
from the behavior of individuals in their organizational roles 
to the development and implementation of broad organiza- 
tional policies. The book changed the way students of or- 
ganizations perceived the beast, and how they went about 
their research. 


Now, more than a decade later, comes the revision. By 
comparing this book to its progenitor we should be able to 
see how the field of organizational behavior has been evolv- 
ing, and we should be able to assess how nourishing the 
research fruits of the open systems approach have been. 
How, then, is the second edition similar to the first? How is 
it different? Does the book reflect adequately the changes 
that have taken place in research and theory on organiza- 
tional behavior in the last decade? Does it point new direc- 
tions for scholarship in the decade to come? 


SIMILARITIES 
Systems Theory Remains in Center Stage 


Those who are persuaded by the conceptual power of open 
systems theory will find much to like in this book. The first 
third of the book develops, elaborates, and massages sys- 
tems concepts with care and in rich detail. While there is no 
major revision here of how systems theory is used to un- 
derstanc organizations, the tenets and implications of the 
theory are discussed far more extensively than in the first 
edition. Especially welcome is a new chapter devoted en- 
tirely to organization-environment relationships. Also excel- 
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lent is the new materialon organizational size.and on the 
growth of organizational systems and structures — although 
itis unfortunate thet only passing mention is given to the 
complementary phenomena of organizational shrinkage, re- 
trenchment and decline. 


On the other hand, those who find open systems theory 
excessively abstract and definitional will be, if anything, 
more frustrated with the second edition than with the first. 
Concepts such as "importation of energy,” “dynamic 
homeostasis,” and ‘‘equifinality’’ are hardly light and lively, 
and it takes more attention to exposition (and more compel- 
ling examples) than the authors provide in their early chap- 
ters to keep the flesh attached to the conceptual bones laid 
out here. Indeed, at times it seems as if definitions are 
being provided instead of substantive material about organi- 
zations. While that may suffice for readers who are already 
convinced of the pcwer and applicability of systems theory, 
it fails to provide much help to those of us who have not 
yet understood how the approach can be as useful as it is 
elegant. 


Less Social Psychalogy Is Delivered than Is Promised in 
the Title 

The second edition, like the first, moves smoothly back and 
forth between the organizational and the individual levels of 
analysis. The reader is shown that to understand individual 
behavior in organizations one must also understand the sys- 
temic context in which the individual operates. And the 
superb treatment of the role-taking process does provide a 
solid dose of social psychology in Chapter 7. Yet the book 
too often skips directly from the organizational to the indi- 
vidual level without addressing the social-psychological pro- 
cesses that so often (and so powerfully) mediate individual- - 
organization relationships. in discussing external rewards and 
incentives (Chapter 11), for example, virtually no attention is 
given to ways that the relationship between the reward- 
giver and the reward-receiver can influence the efficacy of 
using external rewards for motivational purposes. Nor is 
there much material on how social dynamics in the work- 
place affect employees’ reactions to organizationally- 
provided rewards. While some interpretations drawn from 
equity theory are fo'ded into the discussion, the social 
psychology of organizational rewards is far richer and more 
interesting than one would surmise from reading this 
chapter. 


Both the first and the second editions do avoid the trap of 
trying to apply laboratory-derived social-psychological princi- 
ples and theories directly to complex social systems, and 
that is a welcome feature of the book. Such applications.too 
often are simple-minded, wrong, or both. But neither does 
the book dig into recent advances in social psychological 
scholarship that have relevance to organizational behavior. 
There are, for examole, virtually no references to the 
social-psychological research and theorizing of organizational 
scholars such as Alderfer, Pfeffer, Salancik, Staw, and 
Weick. Nor is there attention to the substantial body of work 
generated by experimental social psychologists on ways that 
cognitive processes affect both the construction of social 
reality and behavior in social settings. 
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That the first editicn o~ the book did not make more prog- 
ress in developing a real social psychology of organizations is 
understandable, because in 1966 the components needed to 
construct such an approach were only beginning to become 
available. It is hard to forgive in the 1978 edition, because 
the strands of research and theory needed for the task are 
now at hand, awaiting the attention of scholars with the 
intellect and wisdom required to weave them together. Be- 
cause the authors of tris book possess those qualities in 
abundance, it is regret*ul that they did not take the occasion 
of the revision to pus the frontiers of organizational social 
psychology further ahead, and to propose an agenda for 
future research in the field. 


The Group Was Left Out Again 


As a doctoral student doing a dissertation on small groups 
when the first edition appeared, | was surprised to find in 
the book no chapter o^ groups in organizations. Now, twelve 
years later, with a much greater appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of group and intergroup dynamics in affecting how 
(and how effectively) organizations function, my reaction to 
the skimpy treatment Df work groups in the revision borders 
on incredulity. A book on the social psychology of organiza- 
tions, it seems to me, should go beyond bnef and scattered 
discussions of autono nous work groups, T-groups, group 
factors in decision maxing, and the standard material on 
group factors in resistance to planned organizational change. 


It is true, of course, that groups have fallen from favor in 
social-psychological research in the last decade, and that 
small group research among students of organizations Is 
only beginning to catcn on. But here again we have an op- 
portunity for the authors to structure and give direction to 
future research and treory about a key feature of organiza- 
tional life — and, sadly, we again have an opportunity not 
exploited. 


DIFFERENCES 


The New Edition Is Longer and Broader 


The first edition was jast under 500 pages in length. This 
one is over 800 pages long, and many topics dealt with 
before are discussed at substantially greater length. 
Moreover, great hunks of new material are included, such as 
chapters on the environment, on organizational models, on 
work and health, and Dn conflict. The single chapter on or- 
ganizational change in the first edition has been expanded 
into two chapters tha- subsume almost 100 pages. And 
where there was a single chapter on “the psychological 
basis of organizationa effectiveness” in the first edition, 
there are three chapters dealing with matters of motivation 
in the second: one or external rewards and incentives, one 
on internalized motivation, and one on motivational patterns 
and performance. The book is not a token revision. Tne 
authors did substantial work to expand the material ad-- 
dressed, and to amplify their discussions of previously 
covered material. 


The Quality of the Content and the Style of Writing Are 
More Uneven 


There is great variation in how lucid, lively, and well- 
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organized the chapters in the book are, more so than in the 
first edition. Some chapters (especially in the first third of 
the book) are correct but boring; others (especially in the 
last third) have so many interesting examples that the or- 
ganization of the material and the substantive thread of the 
arguments are hard to keep in mind. 


There also is considerable variation in the quality of the con- 
tent from chapter to chapter. Some are outstanding. Chapter 
7 (on taking organizational roles) is a substantial update of 
the analogous chapter in the first edition, and is as good 
(and conceptually sound) an overview of what we know 
about role behavior as can be found. Both Chapters 8 and 9 
(on organizational effectiveness and on organizational mod- 
els) are well-organized, informative, and scattered with new 
ideas and perspectives — although Chapter 9 may come 
across a bit too much like a shopping list of topics for the 
taste of some readers. 


Chapters 17 (on werk and health) and 18 (on conflict) are 
superb. The material on work and health is right at the cut- 
ting edge of that emerging area of study, and provocative 
ideas, theories, and findings are presented most lucidly. The 
chapter on conflict also is well-organized and informative, 
and brings social-psychological thinking to bear on organiza- 
tional phenomena as well as any chapter in the book. This 
chapter also points out the conceptual and practical impor- 
tance of “commons dilemma” and related conflict situations, 
and one hopes that the significance of these issues is not 
lost on readers who are in search of topics for future re- 
search. 


The chapter on communication has been expanded to in- 
clude new matenal on feedback processes in organizations 
and on evaluation research. Both of these topics are wel- 
come additions to a book on organizational-social psychology 
— although so much material is now covered in this chapter 
that some of it passes by rather quickly. The second of the 
two chapters on organizational change (Chapter 20) includes 
the most sophisticated and thoughttul analysis of the well- 
known Norwegian and Swedish sociotechnical change proj- 
ects that | have seen. It is, however, surprising that the 
quality of work life projects conducted in this country in 
recent years (and evaluated by the Institute for Social Re- 
search, the authors’ own institution) are barely mentioned. A 
comparison of the Scandinavian and the ISR experiments 
could have been quite informative. 


Other chapters are less satisfying than those mentioned 
above. Chapter 3 (on defining the characteristics of social 
organizations), for example, is far too definitional, and some- 
times slips into making distinctions seemingly for their own 
sake. The treatment of power and authority in Chapter 10 
focuses excessively on organization-level {as opposed to 
social-psychological) models of the phenomena, and relies 
too heavily on static (as opposed to process-oriented) 
analyses of them. Although the obligatory references to the 
French and Raven typology and to Milgram’s obedience ex- 
periments are made, the chapter fails to provide much guid- 
ance in setting new directions for research and theory on 
power and authority. That is unfortunate, given that these 
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issues are more and more being recognized as crucial to any 
full-bodied understanding of behavior in organizations. 


The two chapters on motivation (Chapter 12 on internalized 
motivation and Chapter 13 on motivational patterns and per- 
formance) struck me as the weakest in the book. The 
treatment cf these topics is uncritical, not terribly analytic, 
and scatterad in focus. The discussion of motive pattems in . 
Chapter 13. for exampls, relies almost exclusively on Mas- 
low's need hierarchy and Herzberg’s two-factor theory of 
motivation, a choice of emphasis perhaps more timely when 
the first edtion was published than in 1979. In Chapter 12, 
the authors do attempt to create an encompassing 
framework for analyzing the sources and dynamics of inter- 
nalized motivation — but the material comes across more as 
a list of secarate items than as an integration, and the lump- 
ing together of norms and values tends to homogenize 
phenomena that can operate very diffe-ently. 


The Second Edition ls not as Pioneering as the First 


As suggested earlier, the first edition of this book was 
pioneering n that it helped establish ths conceptual 
paradigms needed for bringing systems thinking to bear on 
behavior in organizations. That the first edition was less 
forceful than it could have been in actually applying systems 
thinking to topical phenomena ({e.g., leadership, communica- 
tions) was understandeble, because the authors were open- 
ing the frontier at the tme. Yet in the second edition there 
is still a gap: between tre theory and its topical applications 
— and this time it is herder to excuse. 


Indeed, with some very notable exceptions (such as the 
material on work and haalth), | worry that the book has 
fallen a bit behind the times. The material on leadership, for 
example, still includes extended discussions of Fiedler’s 
contingenc~ theory anc the latest developments in the Ohio 
State studies of leader behavior, That is appropriate. But 
social psyc ological analyses of leader-nember relationships 
get short sift, and tha work of Mintzberg and others on 
managerial roles and behavior is wholly ignored — and that 
is unfortunate. Research on behavior modification in organi- 
zations ({i.e.. in the operant conditioning tradition) is not 
examined in detail, desoite the fact that this approach is 
charging across the pleins, guns blazinc, to bring some law 
and order to this town. The treatment cf power and political 
processes are not at the cutting edge of thinking about 
these pheromena, anc the same is true for job design, for 
individual-group relationships in social systems, and for sev- 
eral issues in planned crganizational change. 


As a conse juence, the authors are not in position, at book's 
end, to provide normatve guidance abaut research and con- 
ceptual directions for crganizational behavior in the years to 
come. Whi e a number of important issues are raised in the 
concluding chapter (e.g., change and resistance to change, 
social equity in organizations, participation, and so on), nota 
great deal is done with these issues. For these reasons, | 
fear that tre second edition of the book will not have nearly 
the impact on the field that the first edition had. 
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CONCLUSION 


| had incredibly hign expectations for this book. As must be 
clear from the above, | was disappointed that these expec- 
tations were not wholly met. Yet despite my numerous con- 
cerns, it is clear that Katz and Kahn have done the field a 
great service by expanding and updating their first edition. 
Younger scholars starting work in organizational behavior 
would be foolish not to read and reread the book, because it 
provides a perspective on the field and transmits masses of 
important content that are not readily obtainable elsewhere. 
And seasoned scholars will assuredly want to dip into the 
book, reading with care some of the new and important 
chapters, and skimming some old friends to learn the au- 
thors’ current thinking on the topics addressed. This is not a 
book that one would put on the shelf to look through in 
one’s spare time. It is simply too important a work for that. 


But neither is it the ground-breaking work that | had hoped 
for. The problem with being a Daniel Katz or a Robert Kahn, 
| suspect, is that your junior colleagues expect a home run 
every time you step to the plate. This was not a home run. 
And the sadness, in the view of this junior colleague, is that 
the investment of another year of reading, writing, and 
thinking by the authors would have made it so. | wish they 
had taken that year. 


J. Richard Hackman 

Professor of Organization and Management 
and Professor of Psychology 

Yale University 

New Haven, CT 06520 


Micromotives and Macrobehavior. 
Thomas C. Schelling. New York: Norton, 1978. 252 pp. 
$12.95, cloth; $3.95, paper. 


Of this book's many virtues, at least one is clear from the 
opening page: It is fun to read, a book not just for the 
bookshelf or the doctoral seminar, but for the bedside table. 
Though some of the material has appeared previously, most 
was prepared for the distinguished Fels Lectures in Public 
Policy Analysis. If the written version fairly reflects the pub- 
lic presentation, one can only regret not having been in the 
audience. 


The book, in fact, opens with a discussion of audiences: 
How might we explain the strange observation that an audi- 
ence of some 800 people seats itself in an auditorium so as 
to fill the rearward 24 rows, leaving the first 12 empty? Not, 
perhaps, a question of pressing interest except to auditorium 
managers, but a tiny example of the class of phenomena 
with which the book is concerned: ”. . . the relation be- 
tween the behavior characteristics of the individuals who 
comprise some social aggregate, and the characteristics of 
the aggregate” (p. 13). The “micromotives” of the book's 
title characterize the individuals, the ““macrobehavior’ 
characterizes the aggregate. The central theme of the book 
is the often surprising relationship between the two sets of 
characteristics. 
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Seven lectures do not, of course, a textbook make. Schelling 
discharges admirably the lecturer's three duties, to instruct, 
entertain, and stimulate his audience; and the freshness of 
the public presentation fully survives translation to the 
printed page. At the same time, the always lively interweav- 
ing of example, model, illustration, and anecdote which 
makes the essays read so well makes them difficult to 
summarize compactly. In barest outline, then, the sequence 
of topics: 


Chapter -1 sketches the outline of the book's concern, the 
aggregate effects of contingent purposive behavior of indi- 
viduals. That is, if individuals act purposively, but the behav- 
iors of others either constrain what the individual can do, or 
are part of the individual's purposes, what aggregate behav- 
ior will result? The escalation effect of an individual trying to 
be first among a group of similarly-motivated individuals is 
an example of the “constraint” contingency, a desire to vote 
with the majority on some issue is an example of the “pur- 
pose“ contingency. 


The classic instance of the emergence of surprising mac- 
robehavior is, of course, the "free market” mechanism of 
economic theory, in which the aggregate effect of self- 
interested micromotives leads to surprising and socially use- 
ful coordination in the aggregate. Schelling’s interest here, 
however, is in aggregate behaviors when market mecha- 
nisms are not operating, or operate imperfectly. A useful 
section of his introductory chapter clarifies the situational 
requirements which must be satisfied before market ar- 
rangements can be expected to work, and the limited scope 
of the adjustment which results even when a market is 
operating. A second introductory section clarifies the value 
and limitations of equilibrium analysis. Though Schelling, a 
political economist, retains the tools of economic analysis, 
he is quite clear in setting aside the subject-matter of eco- 
nomics as a special case of the broad class of phenomena 
he wishes to examine. 


These phenomena are astonishingly varied. From his open- 
ing example of spacial distribution of an audience in a lec- 
ture hall, Schelling pours out a stream of illustrations taken 
from everyday social interaction: traffic jams, sex-distribution 
in Campus dining halls, sending of Christmas cards, mem- 
bership in bridge or tennis clubs, racial composition of 
neighborhoods. Linking these diverse examples together are 
the book’s recurrent themes: the nonobvious implications of 
specified individual choices for aggregate behavior (and the 
converse problem of inferring individual motivations from 
observed aggregate behaviors), and the power of a rather 
small group of rather simple models to elucidate the rela- 
tionships between the two levels. 


Chapter 2 introduces a group of analytic tools which 
scarcely merit the term “model”; they are merely ‘‘defini- 
tional statements.” Yet even here one finds surprises in the 
micro/macro relationships. A wave of "stock selling” ines- 
capably implies an exactly equal wave of “stock buying”; if 
one disease declines as a cause of death, other causes of 
death must increase; and regardless of the rigor of admis- 
sions standards, exactly 10 percent of the students are in 
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the bottom 10 percent of the class. The propositions are 
banal, but worth restating if, like Schelling, we can recall 
endless committee meetings debating alternative dormitory 
mixtures of men and women (or blacks and whites) which 
violate the rule that ”. . no matter how you distribute them, 
the numbers in all the dormitories have to add up to the 
numbers that there are” (p. 59). When the arithmetic be- 
comes even a little more complex, intuition deserts us al- 
together. For simple flow systems, for example, Boulding’s 
(1978) “bathtub theorem” must apply: the rate of change of 
a population is the difference between rates of entry and 
exit. Yet how many of us could immediately specify the 
percentage of minority entrants to an all-white firm that 
would be required to raise the minonty employees to, say, 
10 percent in five years? What impact would accelerated 
court processes have on prison overcrowding? The arithme- 
tic is, in each case, trivially easy, but its neglect underlies 
many a heated debate or infeasible proposal. 


In Chapter 3, Schelling introduces the several models (or 
families of models) on which his analyses mainly rest. One 
such family is a grouping of what might be called “‘critical 
mass” models — phenomena that become self-sustaining 
once the level of activity passes some minimum level. Major 
subclasses of such models are labeled “lemons” (in the 
defective used-car sense: Akerlof, 1970) and ‘tipping’ {as 
applied to instabilities in the racial composition of neigh- 
borhoods). Each is presented with simple diagrammatic 
analysis. Similar families of related models are discussed for 
cyclical phenomena, commons” -type processes, and 
expectation-determined processes (such as self-fulfilling 
prophecies). Finally, Schelling discusses briefly the pos- 
sibilities, and consequences, of macro-level organizing pro- 
cesses (such as "tha social contract”) which mitigate the 
often damaging consequences of simple aggregation of indi- 
vidual behaviors. 


Chapters 4 and 5 examine, in somewhat more depth, the 
segregation and integration processes generated by these 
models, Chapter 4 considering discrete classifications (sex, 
race, etc.) and Chapter 5 continuous variables (age, income, 
etc.). Chapter 6, in some respects the least satisfactory of 
the essays, considers the aggregate impacts of a set of 
individual choices that will likely be available soon, parental 
selection of their children’s genes. Finally, Chapter 7 returns 
to the central binary-choice situation discussed throughout 
the book, and develops a rather more formal treatment of 
the earlier models. The highlight of this chapter is a splen- 
didly clear and simple treatment in diagrammatic form of the 
multiperson prisoner's dilemma, and a generalization of that 
formulation. As with much of the other material in the book, 
the analysis has previously appeared in the technical litera- 
ture (in this case, in Schelling, 1973). The remarkable contn- 
bution of the presertation here is its clarity and accessibility 
to the reader with essentially no background in game theory 
(or even mathematics, beyond the most introductory level). 


To the student of organizational phenomena, the book pre- 
sents a direct if unintended challenge. We have, after all, 
drifted into a professional division of labor in which the 
study of micro-phenomena (“organizational behavior’) and 
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of macro-phenomena (‘organization theory’) have become 
essential ¥ independent subdisciplines. Schelling provides a 
valuable =timulus for us to start to reintegrate our discipline, 
both by hs repeated demonstrations of the unexpected 
consequences of treat.ng both levels in the same analysis, 
and by hs lucid presentation of simple, powerful formal 
models with which to frame the studies. 


The folloxving are a couple of lines of thought that the book 
stimulated for me: 


1. Intero-ganizational migration of talent. In some organi- 
Zational sattings such as university departments and re- 
search leboratories, one plausible ‘‘micromotivation” is the 
member s desire to be with highly competent (or highly 
reputable- colleagues. The resulting ‘‘macrobehavior’ clearly 
has critical mass charécteristics, with strong units becoming 
stronger weaker units losing (or failing to attract) strong re- 
cruits. U~der what values of these parameters (and of 
others, such as a desire for stability in one’s job setting) are 
the aggr=gate distributions of talent stable and unstable? 
What strategies are available (for example, simultaneous re- 
cruiting of several individuals) to reach “critical mass,” or to 
prevent  nravelling away from “critical mass”? Schelling’s 
discussion of the “dying seminar’ (p. 91 ff.) suggests the 
basic form of the analysis. An alternative ‘‘micromotivation” 
affecting mobility might be a desire to be the best per- 
former in one’s work group, which would imply a more uni- 
form agg-egate distribution of talent 


2. Distrizution of work effort. A variety of currently popular 
theories. >f work motivation include at least some element 
of social somparison. To the extent that this implies micro- 
motivatins which compare an individual's rank in the dis- 
tribution >f his or her work group, the power of Schelling’s 
definitio—al statements (Chapter 2) comes to bear. If, for 
example, all members aim to be slightly above average in 
some repect (punctuality, productivity, neatness, or what- 
ever), ar “arms race” along this dimension is implied, ulti- 
mately resulting in very high levels of the relevant variable. 
Conversely, if all members aim to be slightly below the 
mean, ths aggregate variable will decline indefinitely. Such 
self-amp ifying processes suggest that even very small initial 
deflections (for example, a leader who changes the average 
micromozivation from “‘slightly below” to “slightly above” 
the group mean) will have very dramatic aggregate effects 
— effects that seem likely to escape our usual research 
approacres. 


It is as ore finds the margins of one’s copy filling up with 
such jotcings — a variant example here, a variant model 
there —-hat the contribution of the essays becomes. clear. 
This is nzt a work of careful empiricism (though the exam- 
ples are elways vivid, and often substantively important). Nor 
is it a work of formal theory-building (though important ele- 
ments oF theory-building are sketched). It is, at root, a book 
about a mode of analysis, a style of investigation, that 
moves æ easily between empiricism and modeling as it 
does be-~veen micro- and macro-levels of analysis. Such a 
style is sadly rare in our discipline, where all the professional 
pressures ("‘micromotivations” ?) are toward specialization 
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and fragmentation, both of subject matter and research 
method. The quality of our aggregate ‘‘macrobehavior” is 
suggested by the sense of duty, rather than of eagerness, 
with which one all toc often opens a newly-arrived copy of 
a standard journal. 


schelling, then, has given us a set of stimulating lectures 
whose subject-matter is, or should be, close to the heart of 
organizational analysis. The writing is lively and entertaining, 
the mode of analysis a refreshing blend of observation and 
analysis. The central substantive issue, the interrelationship 
between micro-level and macro-level phenomena, is a critical 
if currently neglected concern of our discipline. One hopes 
the book attracts the widespread and attentive readership it 
deserves, among both organizational behaviorists and or- 
ganizational theorists. The blurring of the distinction be- 
tween the two might be the clearest, and most useful, con- 
tribution the book could make to the maturing of our 
discipline. | 


Terry Connolly 

Associate Professor 

School of Industral and Systems Engineering 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

Atlanta, GA 30332 
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Collective Bargaining in the Public Sector: Labor- 
Management Relations and Public Policy. 

Alan Edward Bent and T. Zane Reeves. Menlo Park, CA: 
Benjamin/Cummings. 1978. 355 pp. $9.95. 


The authors announce in the preface that they intend to 
examine the “implications for the governability of the Amer- 
ican regime” brought about by the development of public 
employee unionism and thereby “provide a new perspective 
on the study of American politics and its public bureauc- 
racies.’’ They seek to describe the practice of collective bar- 
gaining in the public sector, illustrated with brief case 
studies, and to relate this to the broader subject of public 
policymaking. These are the aims. The results, however, are 
a book poorly organized, filled with errors of fact, under- 
standing, and interpretation, dressed up from time to time 
with references to theory, analytical models, and the like 
that obfuscate rather than clarify. If one wishes to leam 
very much about public sector bargaining, he would be well 
advised to turn elsewFere. 
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Setting aside for the moment the enormous problems of 
interpretat on and understanding, the organization of the 
book is enough to make the reader pale. Although a glance 
at the contents may suggest a straightforward, logical 
scheme, dd not be deceived. Repeatedly one is surprised by 
the introduction of a topic or case study that has no appar- 
ent connection to the overall theme or to what comes be- 
fore or after. In the first chapter, for example, in the discus- 
sion of the impact of bargaining upon public personnel ad- 
ministration there are two case studies, one on the Nixon 

_ Administretion’s subversion of the civil service system and 
the other on a court case dealing with alleged racial dis- 
crimination in the appointment of school supervisory per- 
sonnel in New York City. Arguably both of these matters 
may contribute to the weakening of the civil service system 
as the autors contend, but they do not deserve the ex- 
panded treatment accorded them in a volume on bargaining. 
The pattem continues elsewhere with long diversions into 
such subjects as Samuel Gompers’ trade union philosophy, 
the analys s of union democracy, and differing approaches 
to budgeting. Likewise the ventures into theory are scat- 
tered throughout the volume and to the extent that the 
discussion is intelligible, the linkage with public-sector col- 
lective bargaining ts difficult to discern. In introducing the 
final chapter the authors state: 


... the chadter also deals with the two issues of affirmative action 
and trilateral bargaining. These items have been left to the last 
because of their relative uncertainty in these contexts (p. 313) [re- 
viewer's emphasis]. 


It would seem that the authors were afflicted by “relative 
uncertainty” throughout the text. 


Inexplicab y the authors describe the growth of public em- 
ployee unionism as slow. 


Public unionism advanced at a tantalizingly slow pace of about .4 
percent a year in the state and local levels of government between 
1964 and 1370; growth seemed to have stablized in the federal 
sector durirg this period (p. 8). 


This certamly doesn’t square with Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards data on union membership for the period which 
shows an ncrease tn the order of 60 percent for both the 
federal and nonfederal sectors, figures which themselves do 
not include the very substantial growth in employee associa- 
tion membership among local and state employees. 


Surpnsingly nowhere in the text do they offer even an esti- 
mate of tozal public union membership. When they speak of 
the federa sector they confuse actual membership with 
employees represented by a union and thereby inflate the 
memberstrip of the American Federation of Government 
Employees by more than 100 percent. The “very difficult 
task” of organizing public employees is explained as a result 
of four factors — interunion rivalry, relative job security, em- 
ployer oppDsition, and the white-collar bias against unions — 
factors which are immediately converted a few pages later 
by some mysterious alchemy into the reasons why unioniza- 
tion is taking place. The authors seem to make a great deal 
of “the proletarianization of the white-collar worker’’ who is 
losing fulfi Iment “due to technology.” They seem to be 
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alone among observers who see much in the way of 
technological change or automation” in the public sector. 


Their knowledge of collective bargaining has great gaps. 
More than once they confuse us by not distinguishing be- 
tween arbitration of grievances and arbitration of disputes 
over new contract terms. They tell us that arbitration may be 
advisory, binding, or nonbinding and happily forebear explain- 
ing the distinction between the first and third options. They 
attribute to Amold Zack, who certainly knows better, the 
contention that fact-finding without recommendations is, . 
identical to advisory arbitration. They identify as a maior criti- 
cism of compulsory arbitration the finding that arbitration 
awards on salary do not appreciably differ from the results 
achieved through alternative forms of dispute settlement, a 
finding which is usvally cited in defense of the process. 

- They report without qualification that the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service in 1971 handled 68 disputes and 
participated in over 100 mediation cases. This “fact” will 
come as a shock to that agency. Perhaps some of these 
errors, but a brief sempling, are attributable to sloppiness on 
the part of the editcrs and publisher, but obviously many of 
them are the responsibility of the authors. 


The field of labor economics is not an area of strength 
either for the authors. Two examples will suffice. 


Public employees working in large jurisdictions are limited in their 
work altematives by the distances to adjacent jurisdictions. Ìt fol- 
lows, then, that public workers in small jurisdictions have more 
work alternatives in surrounding districts that would not require a 
change in residence. The resultant increase in the number of pro- 
spective buyers increases their bargaining power and results in a 
higher wage rate (p. 107). 


Or, 


For example, local govemments generally do not have to contend 
with the prospect of their fire fighters opting for employment in 
privately owned fire fighting companies. They must, however, rec- 
ognize the possibility of their teachers accepting employment in 
private school systems (p. 106). 


Because there is no single legislative enactment regulating 
public-sector collective bargaining, such as the National 
Labor Relations Act, the variety in law and governmental 
structure make for wide variations in bargaining practice and 
complicate the task of generalization. Too often the authors 
lose sight of that diversity and their knowledge of state 
statutes is limited. Frequently they are plainly wrong in their 
understanding of thase state laws. New York's Taylor Law 
does not define the scope of bargaining nor can it or Michi- 
gan’s law be fairly characterized as legislation which “allows 
limited collective bargaining.” 


In sum, this is a bock that had better been written with 
greater care. 


Ronald Donovan 

Professor 

New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 

Comell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 
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The Personnel Managers: A Study in the Sociology of 
Work and Employment. 

Tony J. Watson. Boston: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978. 
246 pp. $14.25. 


The subtitle of this book describes its contribution better 
than the ‘main title. Readers interested in a rigorous empir- 
cal study of personnel managers that is generalizable beyond 
the author's limited and nonrandom sample will be disap- 
pointed. Those interested in the sociological study of work 
and work organizations, however, will be fascinated with 
Watson's attempt to integrate a Weberian-based social ac- 
tion frame of reference with a Marxian-based structural ap- 
proach that blends in elements from functionalism and 
phenomenology. He has, as he claims, “made use of the 
personnel occupation as a vehicle for discussing procedural 
aspects of sociology.” 


Watson's broad theoretical perspective begins with an expli- 
cation of social relations at the societal level, tracing the 
evolution of the modern social order from the industrial revo- 
lution, that evolution being the result of “the forces of divi- 
sion of labor, industrial capital, and the new roles of busi- 
nessman and worker.” A basic conceptual element is the 
social group — a Coalition of interests that competes with 
other coalitions for scarce resources, with spokesmen (a 
construct Watson uses to get around the reification problem) 
who articulate the group ideology (any construction of reality 
that legitimates, defends, or furthers the interests of the 
group). From these concepts emerges a pluralistic model of 
society, in that 

... Some Stability or structuring will occur. This will result from the 
tendency of some groups to do better than others in the competi- 
tion and thus attempt to stabilize their advantage through the 
mobilization of power, whether in the form of coercion, manipula- 
tion, or authority {i.e., legitimate power). Hence we get the basis of 
a political structure and those structures of inequality conventionally 
termed by sociologists stratification (p. 17). 


A factor central to the stabilization of the dominant coalition 
was the establishment of 


the idea of a work-based social order in which labor is a commod- 
ity. . . . To facilitate... acceptance... and... operation of such 
an economic order, other political and cultural institutions of society 
were revised and reconstructed in terms of the interests of these 
eventually hegemonic groups (p. 22). 


Watson thus sets the stage for his contention that the per- 
sonnel occupation emerged as one such institution that fos- 
tered social integration. 


Rationalization is another key concept in Watson’s thesis. 
Following Weber, Watson distinguishes between formal and 
material rationality (and unfortunately retains the ambiguities 
of the terms present in Weber's writing). He notes the ten- 
sions arising from the interplay between the two phe- 
nomena: Formal rationality approximates the calculative pur- 
suit of organizational effectiveness (narrowly defined), while 
material rationality invalves a choice of means for pursuing 
ends defined in terms of human values. The rise of spe- 
cialized managements was accompanied by the ascendancy 
of formally rational techniques (to serve the interests of the 
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dominant coalition) over material rationality; this ascendancy 
led to conflict with other groups. 


The personnel occupation had its roots in the industrial wel- 
fare movement, which arose partly in the context of the 
tensions mentioned above, and partly out of religious beliefs 
of some of its founders. Watson notes, however, that its 
growth was fostered by the dominant coalition as a reaction 
to the increasing power of the trade union movement. Citing 
Fox (1974: 202) he notes that: 

Supporters of the welfare movement often had an interest in wel- 
tare which “was inspi-ed by a hope that in binding an employee 
more closely to the firm it would weaken both the attractiveness 
and the cohesion of the trade union” (p. 40). 


The tension between formal and material rationality is seen 
by Watson as a central force shaping the personnel occupa- 
tion throughout its history. Its modern manifestation at the 
individual level of analysis is a loyalty dilemma between 
workers and higher management, a choice of values be- 
tween “welfare” and "organizational effectiveness” (i.e., 
profitability or its not-for-profit sector equivalent). The dialec- 
tical interplay of these values, which has permeated the 
development, and even the essence, of the occupation, is 
analyzed using social power as an organizing construct. 


Watson relates his discussion of occupational entry to the 
societal-level theory he has so carefully developed. Ratio- 
nalized organizations are, in his theory, a fundamental ele- 
ment of the political order serving dominant social groups; 
organizations, in turn, structure opportunities. At the same 
time, the resources and motives, interests, and expectations 
of individuals seeking employment are shaped by their social 
class expenence within that society. Thus ‘occupational 
choice” is conceptualized in terms of a dialectical relation- 
ship between “the structural context of opportunities and 
human effort.” 


The subsequent career stage (adjustment to work} is seen 
as a process of resolving the role conflict and ambiguity in 
favor of the interests of the personnel occupation — that is, 
in a way that would engender the approval of the dominant 
coalition. 

One of Watson's insights regarding professionalization as a 
power process is worth noting. The power of the profession 
is dependent partly on its credibility. Its credibility as an 
agent of the organization with efficiency goals requires 
eradicating the welfare image of the occupation: 

And the welfare image is a “feminine” one both in that our culture 
relates femininity to ‘‘caring’ and as a result of the fact that the 

- precursors of the modem personnel specialists were largely 
women industrial social workers. Thus, to achieve credibility, senior 
personnel executives may find themselves discriminating against 
women in recruiting ta the function. 

It is ironic that the personnel occupation, which finds it necessary 
to indulge in a discriminatory occupational strategy, contains the 
very people who are often to be charged in organizations with 
implementing equal opportunity and equal pay legislation (pp. 
189-190). 


It is clear in this illustration that the striving for power by the 
profession is a major force shaping action, at the expense of 
other values. 
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The efforts of British personnel managers and officers to 
professionalize the occupation is also interpreted in power 
terms. In contrast to the mainstream of writing on profes- 
sions, Watson sees the movement as primanly ideological — 
a means of spokesmen’s guiding reality construction that 
enhances the occupation’s power position with respect to 
other interest groups. The goal of social group spokesmen in 
pursuing professionalism is occupational autonomy, exper- 
tise exclusive to the occupational group, legitimation of Its 
place within management, and restriction of entry to 
stabilize the power structure within the group. 


Finally, Watson sees the power of the personnel occupation 
deriving from uncertainty. Uncertainty in the environment in- 
creasingly characterizes the organization's human resources, 
primarily in the areas of increasing power of unions and the 
increasing scope and complexity of government regulation. 
In these areas, the power of the personnel occupation de- 
rives from centrality and the lack of substitutibility and con- 
tingency, drawing on the Hickson et al. (1971) strategic con- 
tingency theory. 


Watson has done a thorough job of grounding his study of 
the personnel occupation in theory, an objective other schol- 
ars studying the field of administration would do well to 
emulate. But in addition to the thoroughness dimension, 
there is a quality dimension that must be considered, and 
his theory can be compared against the standards he sets 
for himself: critical insights, success at integration, and 
avoidance of theoretical parochialism. 


Critical insights for Watson involve creating a theory of soci- 
ety and its organizations that enables the separation of 
workers’ subjective and objective interests in the theorizing. 
Subjective interests are wants or preferences of which the 
worker is aware. Objective interests are what workers would 
want or prefer under societal conditions which offered them 
the choice. By his stress on material rationality as a guiding 
principle available to personnel managers and others in- 
volved in organizational design and administration, Watson's 
theory does accommodate critical insights, even though he 
stops short of articulating his own critical conclusions. 


Watson also achieves some measure of success in the 
theoretical integration he attempts. Group ideology is the 
key concept that brings together Marxian and Weberian in- 
sights, and his use of the social action frame of reference 
permits integration of concepts at different levels of 
analysis. Social power, as an organizing concept, is the basic 
process seen as underlying the phenomena he describes. 


Watson does avoid theoretical parochialism within sociology, 
in that his theory encompasses occupational sociology, or- 
ganizational theory, symbolic interactionism, functionalism, 
ethnomethodology, and other subdisciplines. He seems 
quite parochial, hcwever, when it comes to blending into his 
eclectic theory insights from psychology, even when they 
are very obvious and would substantially enrich his ability to 
explain the phenomena he is studying. Ironically, the per- 
sonnel practitioners he interviewed reported psychological 
concepts to be more useful than sociological concepts; 
Watson's attempt to dismiss this finding is unconvincing. 
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This review has thus far said little about the data Watson 
presents in support of his theory. Compared to his excellent 
theoretical development, little can be said. The data are the 
weakest part of the study, consisting of semistructured 
interviews of a nonrandom sample of 100 British personnel 
managers and officers. Many of the questions asked match 
the theory only poorly, involve responses that constitute 
only marginal support for the theory, and do not lend them- 
selves to tests of significance. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
that the findings can be generalized beyond the context of 
British employment. Watson is very candid about the 
shortcomings of his data, providing caveats for the reader at 
every point. 


Watson writes in a “’scholarly British” style, which does not 
make for easy reading. Despite a few epic sentences that 
one has to divide into clauses to comprehend and much 
sociological jargon, the book is basically negotiable by 
academicians; the practitioner, however, whom Watson 
claims as part of his intended audience, is unlikely to con- 
sider it light reading. 


In summary, Watson has done a masterful job at grounding 
his study of the personnel occupation in the broad range of 
sociological theory. He has not presented commensurate 
data to support his theoretical framework, however, which 
makes the book more valuable to academic sociologists in- 
terested in the interplay between the employment relation- 
ship, organizations, end society than to practitioners or those 
interested in personnel managers per se. 


Leonard Greenhalgh 

Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
The Amos Tuck School 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover, NH 03755 
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The Seminar | | | | 
| | j 


Qualitative Researcher: “Niany people these days are bored . 
a = with their work and are... .” 


Quantitative Researcher ‘'V/hat people, how many, when do 
(interrupting): | they feel this way, where do they work, 
Pi what do they do, why are they bored, 
how long have they felt this!) way, what 
are their needs, when do they feel ex- 
` citad, where did they come from, what 
pats of their work bother them most, 
which. . 
| 
| 


I 

L 

‘ .« > 4 
» 


Qualitative Researcher: “Never mind.” 
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Reclaiming Qualizative 
Methods for Organiza- 
tional Reséarch: 

A Preface 


John Van Maanen, 
Editor 


THE TERRITORY IS NOT THE MAP 


The label qualitative methods has no precise meaning in any 
of the social sciences. It is at best an umbrella term cover- 
ing an array of interpretive techniques which seek to de- 
scribe, decode, trarslate, and otherwise come to terms with 
the meaning, not tre frequency, of certain more or less 
naturally occurring phenomena in the social world. To oper- 
ate in a qualitative mode is to trade in linguistic symbols and, 
by so doing, attempt to reduce the distance between indi- 
cated and indicator, between theory and data, between con- 
text and action. The raw materials of qualitative study are 
therefore generated in vivo, close to the point of origin. 
Although the use of qualitative methods does not prohibit a 
researcher's use of the logic of scientific empiricism, the 
logic of phenomenological analysis is more likely to be as- 
sumed since qualitetive researchers tend to regard social 
phenomena as more particular and ambiguous than replica- 
ble and clearly defined. 


The data developed by qualitative methods originate when a 
researcher figuratively puts brackets around a temporal and 
Spatial domain of tre social world. These brackets define 
the territory about which descriptions are fashioned. These 
descriptions are essentially idiographic maps of the territory, 
which must then be read and interpreted by the investigator 
if any nomothetic statements are to result from a given 
study. Doing description is then the fundamental act of data 
collection in a qualitative study. But, the map cannot be con- 
sidered the territory simply because the map is a reflexive 
product of the map maker's invention. The map maker sees 
himself quite as much as he sees the territory. There are 
however better and worse maps and qualitative researchers 
seek to construct good ones by moving closer to the terri- 
tory they study in the physical sense as well as in the intel- 
lectual sense by minimizing the use of such artificial distanc- 
ing mechanisms as analytic labels, abstract hypotheses, and 
preformulated research strategies. 


Qualitative methodology and quantitative methodology are 
not mutually exclusive. Differences between the two ap- 
proaches are located in the overall form, focus, and empha- 
sis of study. As demonstrated by several of the research 
accounts in this issue, qualitative methods represent a mix- 
ture of the rational, serendipitous, and intuitive in which the 
personal experiences of the organizational researcher are 
often key events to be understood and analyzed as data. 
Qualitative investigators tend also to describe the unfolding 
of social processes rather than the social structures that are 
often the focus of quantitative researchers. Moreover, no 
matter what the topic of study, qualitative researchers in 
contrast to their quantitative colleagues claim forcefully to 
know relatively little about what a given piece of observed 
behavior means until they have developed a description of 
the context in whic1 the behavior takes place and at- 
tempted to see that behavior from the position of its 
onginator. That such contextual understandings and em- 
pathetic objectives are unlikely to be achieved without di- 
rect, firsthand, and more or less intimate knowledge of a 
research setting is a most practical assumption that under- 
lies and guides most qualitative study. 
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From trts perspective, qualitative methods are rather similar 
to the interpretive procedures we make uselof as we go 
about o_r-everyday life. The.data we collect and act upon in 
everyde~ life are of the same sort a qualitative researcher 
explicitl, attempts to gather and record. Such data are sym- 
bolic, contextually embedded, cryptic, and reflexive, standing 
for notFing so much as their readiness or stubbornness to 
yield to = meaningful interpretation and response. When 
crossing the street, for example, the sight of a ten-ton truck 
bearing down on us leads to an immediate and presumably 
prudent action. We do not stop to first ask how fast the 
truck is traveling, from where did it come, how often does 
this occur, or what is the driver's intention. We move. Our 
study o7 the truck involves little more than alquick scan, a 
glance uD the road which reveals to most of!us a menacing 
symbol of such power that a speedy, undeliberated re- 
sponse 15 mandatory. It is the aim of qualitative researchers 
to ident-y such symbols and, as a way of assessing their 
meanins, to record the pattern of resconses|these symbols 
elicit. 


This example also suggests that the linking of sign and sig- 
nified, r=presentation and conduct, proximal and distal, 
awareness and phenomenon in social research is always 
dependent upon én interpretive framework. And, when a 
given int=rpretive framework becomes firmly accepted and 
more or ess set ty a researcher, analytic formulas can be 
establis~ed and focusing devices put into place such that 
the investigator is able to engage in quantitative study. It is 
in this sense that quantitative and qualitative, work are con- 
nected. But, if one is to consider for example the almost 
25-year history of ASQ, such linkages are rarely made, ex-. 
plicit whan a study is eventually published. Perhaps, °°” 
Gresham's Law is at work in organizational studies wherein 
the prog-ammed research is driving out the uinprogrammed. 


There are however a number of boanial eoni be- 
ginning > question the wisdom of allewing Gresham's Law 
to take Es course unquestioned. There is a growing concern 
about where quantitative techniques are carrying us. For 
example questions have been raised about the extent to 
which cur methods are guiding our theory and concern has 
been excressed about the degree to which our procedures 
have become so ritualized that the necessary connection 
between measure and concept has vanished. Since quantita- 
tive methods have held an almost monopolistic grip on the 
production of knowledge in the field, eny serious reflection 
regarding current organization theory must at some point 
consider the value of alternative methods. 


Several _nresolved but interrelated and crucial problems of 
organizational inquiry currently exist which are both epis- 
temologizal and methodological in nature. First, there is a 
rather curious and troubling distance bstween the gener- 
alized pnaciples which have been postulated} for the behav- 
ior of ind viduals, groups, and organizations and the specific, 
always contextual understandings and explanations given by 
social actors that provide purpose and meaning to their be- 
havior. Second, the gap between the theoretical construc- 
tions we use to construct our study and the availability of 
data to r=nder such theories testable appears also to be 
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growing. Third, our data manipulation techniques have be- 
come increasingly complex, mathematically sophisticated, 
and governed by strict assumptions, but, paradoxically, our 
interpretive frameworks which make such data meaningful 
have grown looser, more open-ended, fluid, and contingent. 
Fourth, there is an increasing distrust among organizational 
observers of the claims made for such analytic conve- 
niences as the formal nterview, the paper-and-pencil sur- 
vey, the lab study, the use of official statistics, records, 
documents and the lik. Indeed, there seems to be rather 
widespread skepticism surrounding the ability of conven- 
tional data collection techniques to produce data that do not 
distort, do violence to, or otherwise falsely portray the 
phenomena such metnods seek to reveal. In particular, the 
overwhelming role played by the survey instrument in or- 
ganizational research has led some observers to suggest 
that the field is bacorring simply the study of verbally ex- 
pressed sentiments and beliefs rather than the study of 
conduct. To further re“ine our data analysis techniques, 
however, is not to imgrove the quality of the data which is, 
in the final analysis, at issue. 


Given this abbreviated list of commonly voiced concerns, it 
is worth pointing out és a final prefacing matter that there is 
something of a quiet reconstruction going on in the social 
sciences and some of the applied disciplines. it is hardly 
revolutionary, but a renewed interest in and felt need for 
qualitative research has slowly been emerging among 
sociologists, educators, urban planners, psychologists, public 
interest lawyers, welfare administrators, health care person- 
nel, political scientists, labor economists, and others. There 
has come of age the significant realization that the people 
we study (and often s3ek to assist) have a form of life, a 
culture that is their own and if we wish to understand the 
behavior of these people and the groups and organizations 
of which they are a part, we must first be able to both 
appreciate and describe their culture. As a society, we have 
become increasingly eware of the fact that we live, work, 
and play in multicultural surroundings. Moreover, within this 
society at least, it is becoming clear that the origins of many 
of these cultures are not coupled conceptually to matters. 
such as geography, ethnicity, or social class but are 
grounded in organizational experiences. Whether we are ex- 
amining the organizational worlds of middle managers, 
tramps, stockbrokers, high school principals, police officers, 
production workers, or professional crooks, we are certain to 
uncover special languages, unique and peculiar problems, 
and, more generally, cistinct patterns of thought and action. 


‘What this rather profound realization means for our own 


scholarly work in the organizational areas is an essential 
theme that runs through each of the articles presented in 
this special issue. 


A STUDY OF STUDIES 


A call for papers on qvalitative methods was printed in the 
March 1979 issua of ASQ. From the pool of potential 
authors with firsthanc qualitative research experience, we 
requested short contributions to the journal dealing with the 
meaning, use, and furction of the various types of data with 
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which they had worked. But, since the number of papers 
submitted far exceeded the journal space available (even 
when epanded to a full issue), we were faced. with the 
difficult ask of further specifying and-making explicit our 
standarcs for what would constitute a worthy contribution in 
this are=. Unlike quantitative approaches, there are few 
guidelines to follow when assessing the soundness of a 
given qualitative technique. Moreover, theres, as this issue 
attests, a large and Increasing number of rather specific 
qualitath e methods available for use in organizational re- _ 
search. Yet, what was most difficult to deal with was the 
fact that the papers we received each represented some- 
thing of a unique meshing of problem, theory, method, and 
the person(s) standing behind it all. To say one paper was 
somehow more valuable than another required the further 
elaboration of the somewhat loose and inarticulate standards 
we began with last March. 


Four crizana eventually emerged as the reviewers attempted 
to decice what papers would be most appropriate for this 
special ssue. First, we tried to eliminate those papers 
where p-escription dominated description. Second, we 
looked “or the practical importance of a given paper to or- 
ganizati=nal researchers. That is, we tried toyeliminate those 
papers = at appeared to be primarily epistemological or _ 
methocological in favor of those papers which illustrated 
the actual use of qualitative methods. Third,:we wanted to 
achieve a disciplinary mix among the papers:published. The 
intent was to demonstrate the utility of qualitative methods 
to a variety of distinct, discipline-based problems. And, 
fourth, sve tried to select papers that presented novel 
themes n organizational studies. This fourth criterion pre- _ 
sented something of a dilemma since many qualitative 
methocs (e.g., content analysis, participant observation, con- 
stitutive ethnography, the construction of life histories, 
semiotics, conversational analysis, etc.) are by definition 
quite ncvel to organizational research since they have been 
SO infrecuently employed in the area. Our resolution here 
(and it is not without ambiguity) was to examine the findings? 
uncoveted by the method discussed in a paper and judge 
whether or not such findings would be relatively predictable 
given what is currently known about organizations and the 
life-that Joes on within them. Essentially, what we were 
after was at least a partial answer to the question: What can ` 
we learn about organizations that we do not already know by 
the use of a particular qualitative method? 


f 
Looking at the thirteen papers of this volume collectively, 
three scmewhat distinct thematic groupings)can be dis- 
cerned. he first and most heavily represented set of arti- 
cles adcresses the use of what Peggy Sanday calls in the 
lead article, “ethnographic paradigms.” That/there are multi- 
ple ethrographic paradigms is perhaps the crucial point of 
Profess=r Sanday’s informed review of the variety of an- 
thropolcgical methods currently in use. Johni Van Maanen, 
commenting upon the mix of participant observation and 
ethnogr=phic interviews used in his-studies of the police, 
makes the point in the second article that the key analytic 
decisiors of qualitative study are most oftenjaccomplished 
by the investigator in the research setting itself and that the 
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selection of substantive topics to pursue in a given study 
cannot be disembodied from the actual research process 
itself. Donald Light then suggests in the next paper that the 
structure of organizational life invariably lies well beneath 
the surface in a given research setting. To begin to describe . 
what such structure looks like requires that the investigator 
develop careful descriptions of the daily routines and con- 
cerns of the members of the studied organization over a 
lengthy period of time. Structure, from Professor Light's 
perspective, is a label for various social processes which, in 
his research on professional training, are virtually impossible 
to comprehend over the short run or by simply relying on 
the publicly articulated and rationalized understandings pre- 
sented by the members of the organization. Michael Piore, 
in the following paper, makes a similar point. Essentially, the 
author calls for what amounts to a "new economics,” one 
that views the economy (both at the macro and micro 
levels} as a social process. Since the qualitative tradition in 
economics has largely disappeared from view, Professor 
Piore’s comments on the role played by direct, firsthand 
involvement in his own highly respected research has par- 
ticular interest. Andrew Pettigrew, in the next to last paper 
of the set, also displays an interest in unscrambling social 
processes. In his case, however, the social process of con- 
cern is that of leadership. By examples taken from his cur- 
rent research project, Professor Pettigrew demonstrates the 
crucial importance of taking a qualitative stance toward the 
key events, figures, and transition points in an educational 
institution as a way of understanding how organizational cub 
tures are shaped and reshaped over time. Henry Mintzberg 
closes out this first set of papers with a crisp summary of 
the assumptions that underlie his own extensive research 
on the management of organizations. “Direct research” is 
the tag that he uses to capture the critical aspects of his 
method and, in large measure, the points he articulates pro- 
vide a rather comprehensive synopsis of the methodological 
positions taken by the authors of the preceding papers. 


The second set of papers represents methods less domi- 
nated by ethnographic, observational, and on-site, in-depth 
interview techniques alone. Instead, these papers succinctly 
suggest that the quantitative versus qualitative distinction 
drawn among social science methods is often an arbitrary 
and oversimplified distinction. Authors of papers in this set 
demonstrate that quantitative indicators ranging from the 
crude to the sophisticated can and do emerge from the use 
of field methods and the direct observation of organizations. 
Matthew Miles argues that it is a mistake to think that qual- 
itative researchers are somehow against measurement. 
Horeover, as Professor Miles demonstrates in his discussion 
of fieldwork crises, researchers should develop quantitative 
indicators where possible. By so doing, they can guard 
against the entropic tendencies that are involved in team 
research wherein team members seek to go their own ways 
leading to an empirical defocusing and quite possibly the 
analytic deterioration of the study. Todd Jick takes up this 
same theme in the following paper bluntly titled “Mixing 
Qualitative and Quantitative Data.” After a review of the 
surprisingly rich literature on triangulation in social research, 
Professor Jick displays the practical utility of having intimate 
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familiarty with a research setting as a means of building 
several quantitative irdicators of what to outsiders might 
seem to be rather im>ressionistic and ill-defined concepts. 
Closely related to the multiple methods explored by Profes- 
sor Jick as a way of Fandling messy research topics, . 
Charles McClintock, Diane Brannon, and Steven Maynard- 
Moody in the next sdection argue for a more systematic 
approach for constructing case studies. In this paper, a 
methoc based on the logic of survey analysis is described 
that seams to have considerable potential for producing, in 
the autrors’ view, ‘‘trick and generalizable analyses.” The 
final pader of this set is by Kirk Downey and Duane Ireland 
and deels with the reative advantages and disadvantages of 
both quantitative and qualitative methods. The authors here 
show trat the supposed analytic match that i is ideally 
sought between proklem and method invariably leaves con- 
siderab-e latitude for zhe use of both quantitative and qual- 
itative techniques. Taking the assessment of an organiza- 
tion's environment as an illustrative substantive domain, Pro- 
fessors Downey and Jreland show how it is possible and, in 
many cases, clearly Cesirable to assess an organization’ s en- 
vironment in qualitati ve terms. Moreover, they suggest that 
many researchers in his area may well have been pushed 
inappropriately (and perhaps prematurely) toward the quan- 
tification of environmental concepts without giving due con- 
sideration to the meaning of the concepts they measure. 


The thi d and conclucing set of papers presented in this 
issue i=distinguishec solely by the novel themes explored 
by the authors. Unlike the previous two groupings of papers, 
the autnors of the papers in this third set share neither a 
similar approach to data collection nor a similar stance to- 
ward deta as they are produced. What these three papers 
do share however is a fresh outlook upon the legitimate 
topics cf organizational inquiry. The writings! that appear in 
this setare not only rch with tig htly drawn and worked out 
exampl3s, but are ful of the subtle ironies that challenge us 
to think more clearly about organizational research. The first 
paper i£ Gerald R. SaEancik’s seductive plea to tickle, pro- 
voke, and otherwise stimulate organizations/to see what, if 
anything, will occur. Professor Salancik essentially calls for 
the aprication of a natural experimentation model in organi- 
zational study. This cen be accomplished, for example, ret- 
rospect vely through close inspection of the artifacts of or- 
ganizatDnal research such as the non- -response of organiza- 
tional members to su-vey questionnaires. Some of the pre- 
viously >verlooked assumptions and implications associated 
with ths use of unobzrusive measures in organizational re- 
search are spelled oui in the following pape} by Eugene 
Webb end Karl Weick Arguing that while research designs 
and anaytic techniquss have become far re complex in 
recent “ears, the task of data collection still plods along the 
relative y parochial sef-report path with researchers devot- 
ing little effort to considering the range of alternatives avail- 
able to -hem. In brief Professors Webb and Weick issue a 
lively cell for the creazive and playful use of unobtrusive 
measures in organizazional studies and suggest in passing 
the intrguing proposizion that as the popularity of the gov- 
erning theones of the field declines, the interest in qualita- 
tive mezhods may well increase. It is these governing 
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theories” that interest Peter Manning in the concluding arti- 
cle of this issue. Taking deadly aim at the correspondence 
theory of truth whereby the independence of the observer 
and the observed is assumed, Professor Manning displays 

_ how the language chosen to represent a given social world 
serves also to constrain and perhaps prefigure the analysis 
of that world. Since 'anguage or “styles of discourse” can 
be seen to shape organizational analysis, the author 
suggests that the researcher’s own use of language be- 
come subject to methcdological concern. Although the 
analysis of discourse has long been a key method of literary 
criticism, its use in soctal analysis is particularly pertinent and 
overdue since such analysis involves not only the interpreta- 
tion of a “natural text” (social behavior) but the creation of 
another text as well through the descriptive accounts of 
social behavior generated by the researcher. 


The special issue is brcught to a conclusion by slightly alter- 
ing the standard forma: of the book review section. First, 
Chris Argyris, in a review essay of a recent policy-making 
study, outlines what he considers to be the basic proce- 
dures to be employed when using theory to develop and 
test generalizations inferred from qualitative data. In es- 
sence, Professor Argyrs’s remarks take issue with the con- 
ventional wisdom suggesting that there are good reasons 
behind the research stigma attached to the case study. Fol- 
‘lowing this essay, four books, each more or less dealing 
with qualitative methods, are reviewed in light of their pos- 
sible contribution to the theory and use of such methods in 
organizational research. 


In closing, it must be said that the intent of this issue is to 
encourage the further develpment of qualitative study as a 
way of increasing the diversity of the field, thus increasing 
the sources of insight and discovery. We wish to encourage 
additionally a more penetrating and reflective approach to 
the study of organizations than has been the case to date: If 
this special issue sharpens the dialogue among observers of 
organizations and helps to create an increased awareness of 
the methodological options available to them, our purposes 
will have been achieved. : . 
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Preparation of this paper has been as- 
sisted by a purchase order, P-79-0029, 
from the National Institute of Education. 
The views expressed are the author's, of 
course, 


This paper owes Its inception to Fritz 
Mulhauser of the National Institute of 
Education who asked me to prepare a 
paper on the comparative uses of school 
ethnography as part of my activities as a 
member of NIE’s Organization Research 
Study Group. Karl Weick, then chairman 
of this study group, encouraged me in 
this effort. Weick’s metaphoric use of 
“loose coupling” to describe the struc- 
ture of school bureaucracies reminded 
me of those days In anthropology when 
a weli-turned metaphor did not: compete 
with quantitative modes for communicat- 
ing. At a conference on ethnographic 
methodology, sponsored by the Organi- 
zation Research Study Group, Murray 
Wax gave additional shape to this paper 
when he spoke of writing up one’s field 
notes as a kind of “dialoguing with one’s 
anthropological ancestors.” John Van 
Maanen provided another important im- 
petus when he suggested that | frame 
my views on the ethnographic craft in a 
historical perspective. 

The term "paradigm" is used in this 
paper along the lines explicated by 
Thomas Kuhn in The Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions {1982}. There is some 
question in anthropology as to whether 
there is more than one paradigm cur- 
rently guiding ethnographic practice. If 
the term “paradigm” is used to imply a 
model for collecting data and a theory for 
Interpreting results then there is more 
than one ethnographic paradigm as this 
paper will show. However, if the term 
paradigm is used to mean doing “normal 
science” within the continuously devel- 
oping domain of interpretations which 
have evolved since Boas established the 
importance of a lengthy residence and of 
understanding reality from the native’s 
paint of view, then the ethnographic 
paradigm can be seen as changing with 
respect to method and theory but not 
with respect to basic intent. 
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Among the qualitative methodologies currently in use, the 
ethnographic method has a long and distinguished history. 
As practiced by anthropologists, ethnography involves a par- 
ticular set of methodological: and interpretive procedures that 
evolved primarily in the twentieth century. Ethnography, 
however, is as least as old as the work of Herodotus. With 
great and sometimes disdainful zest, that ancient Greek 
ethnographer recorded the infinite variety and strangeness 
he saw in other cultures. 


Current anthropological ethnography is governed by a con- 
tinuously developing paradigm which, according to Wallace 
(1972: 469), had its origins in the image of “Franz Boas 
stepping off the boat in an Eskimo village with his suitcase 
in hand, preparing for a long stay in residence.” Using the 
term paradigm in the Khunian sense, Wallace says (p. 469), 
“this image is the paradigm.” This image, which emerged 
early in the twentieth century, constituted a new paradigm 
because it was “opposed in a revolutionary way to a 
nineteenth century tradition of library scholarship and of un- 
critical use of the comparative method to derive models of 
cultural evolution” (p. 469). As Wallace (p. 469) points out, 
although Boas was not the first to do fieldwork and his 
fieldwork did not meet all the standards of his own 
paradigm, ”he did effectively establish the fieldwork 
paradigm for American academic anthropology.” 


Since the days of Boas, the importance of a long residence 
and participant observation has not changed for ethnog- 
raphers. However, a number of more specialized data collec- 
tion procedures and differing interpretive emphases have - 
been added to broaden the ethnographic paradigm. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to review some of the procedures and 
interpretive patterns guiding current ethnographic practice 
that have relevance for studying institutional: ‘settings within 
the United States. 


THE RESEARCHER AS INSTRUMENT 


Before discussing some of the divergent trends in the prac- 
tice of ethnography, the consistency with which extended 
participant observation has remained central ' can be under- 
scored. Most ethnographers, regardless of their theoretical 
persuasion, would agree on this point. Extended participant 
observation means that at least a year is devoted to the 
task. A long residence applies both to the comparative study 
of other cultures and to the study of institutional settings 
within a culture. In doing ethnographic studies of schools, 
for example, it has been recommended that the time of 
study should, at the very least, span the school year (Wol- 
cott, 1975). 


Participant observation demands complete commitment to 
the task of understanding. The ethnographer becomes part 
of the situation being studied in order to feel, what it is like 
for the people in that situation. In addition tothe time re- 
quired, participant observation saps one’s emotional energy. 
The ethnographer who becomes immersed in other 
people's realities is never quite the same afterward. The 
total immersion creates a kind of disorientation — culture 
shock — arising from the need to identify with and at the 
same time to remain cistant from the process being studied. 
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When anthropologists explain their craft they often claim 

that “the anthropologist is the main instrument of observa- 
tion” (see Mead, 1959b: 38; Metraux, 1959: Pelto, 1970: 
Wolcott, 1975). Fieldworkers learn to use themselves as the 
principal and most reliable instrument of observation, selec- 
tion, coordination, and interpretation. Ethnography, as Met- 
raux (1959: iii) says, “depends on this highly trained ability to 
respond — and to respect that response — as a whole person.” 


Participant observation is supplemented by a variety of data 
collection tools. Other tools are employed depending on the 
problem, access to data, and theoretical orientation. They 
may range from key-informant interviewing, collection of life 
histories, structured nterviews, questionnaire administration 
to the less well-known techniques of ethnoscience. The 
main reason for employing a variety of data collection proce- 
dures is that it enables the investigator to cross check re- 
sults obtained from observation and recorded in field notes.* 


Two questions are fraquently posed by anthropologists re- 
garding the methods of ethnography. The first concerns the 
criteria by which a person's qualifications for conducting an 
ethnographic study ere to be judged. One of the most im- 
portant criteria in the past has been prior experience in 
another culture. George Spindler, a key figure in educational 
anthropology, has said that “no anthropologist-of-education- 
to-be should start with his or her first significant piece of 
empirical research in a school in our own society” (quoted in 
Wolcott, 1975: 115). 


such a restriction may appear overly demanding. Its rationale 
is based on the assunption that one comes to understand 
something by seeing it as an outsider. An anthropologist 
who has had experience studying another culture is likely to 
be more sensitive to the nuances observed at home, which 
otherwise might be ignored. As Clyde Kluckhohn has said, 
“It would hardly be fish who discovered the existence of 
water” {quoted in Wolcott, 1975: 115). 


In teaching students the practice of ethnography, it is now 
common to place them in unfamiliar settings in their own 
society. Students may become cocktail waitresses, teachers’ 
aides, sit behind the desk at a police station, or while away 
hours at a fire station. My experience with these students 
has been that it is possible to train those who are highly 
motivated to see the world from another’s point of view 
without sending them to exotic foreign lands. 


This capacity for empathy is not enough. One must also be 
able to record, categorize, and code what is being observed, 
that is, to take field notes. An empathetic fieldworker who 
does not know how to take field notes or how to use other 
data collection techniques is likely to take in a lot and give 
little in return. It is not sufficient to read in a grant or thesis 
proposal that the fie.dworker intends to ‘do an ethnography 
using the standard fieldwork techniques.” The aspiring 
fieldworker should indicate what categories of behavior will 
2 be attended to, how observations will be recorded, and how 
See Peito (1970) for an extencad discus- results will be cross checked. Because the categories of 
sion of ethnographic methodsand Wot behavior may change while the fieldworker is in the field as 
cott (1976) for the application >f these the unexpected occurs, it is necessary also to judge the 


methods to the ethnographic study of a i 
schools. flexibility of the prospective fieldworkers. 
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The second question in connection with doing ethnographic 
studies concerns the criteria for judging the descriptive 
adequacy of the comrleted ethnography. These criteria are 
at once very simple ard enormously complex. If, after hav- 
ing completed the ethnography, the observer can communi- 
cate the rules for proper and predictable conduct as judged 
by the people studied, he or she has produced a successful 
product. The ethnographer is like the linguist who has 
studied and recorded a foreign language so that others can 
learn the rules for producing intelligible speech in that lan- 
guage. As Frake (quoted in Wolcott, 1975: 121) says, the 
adequacy of ethnogranhy is to be evaluated “by the ability 
of a stranger to the culture (who may be the ethnographer) 
to use the ethnography’s statements as instructions for ap- 
propriately anticipating the scenes of the Society 


STYLES OF PARADICMATIC ETHNOGRAPHY 


Since the ethnographer filters the data, the question arises 
as to whether we treat the product as science, art, jour- 
nalism, or even fiction. Does ethnographic problem solving 
constitute “normal sciance” SO that we can speak of an 
ethnographic paradigm, or is “doing ethnography” largely an 
effort to, hold, as it were, a mirror up to nature in whatever 
way the' ‘individual deems fit? ` 


The answer to these cueries is, in the end, a matter of 
individual taste. For an understanding of British life in other 
centuries we may turn to Chaucer, Shakespeare, Boswell, or 
toa host of other contemporary commentators. For a view 
of contemporary American life we may turn to journalists, 
novelists, poets, or to ethnographers. Clearly, the latter are 
not the only or even tre keenest observers of human cub 
tural behavior. As for cbservers of other cultures, some of 
the early ethnographic classics were written by men who 
carefully recorded fife n other cultures and who were not 
anthropologists. These writers, many of whom were mis- 
sionaries or colonial of*icials, can be called ethnographers 
although they did not operate within an ethnographic 
paradigm. This means that they did not formulate a con- 
scious concept of culture nor did they organize their mate- 
rials according to a theory of culture. In short, there is an 
intersection but not a Lnion between the domain of good 
ethnography and the domain of paradigmatic ethnography. 


Paradigmatic ethnography begins when an observer, trained 
in or familiar with the anthropological approach, gets off the 
boat, train, plane, subway, or bus prepared for a lengthy stay 
with a suitcase full of blank notebooks, a tape recorder, and 
a camera. Paradigmatic ethnography ends when the masses 
of data that have been recorded, filed, stored! checked, and 
rechecked are organized according to one of several in- 
terpretive styles and published for a scholarlylor general au- 
dience. In general, the styles that can be distilled from the 
body of ethnographic Iterature are (1) holistic! (2) semiotic, 
and (3) behavioristic. 


Holistic Style 


The holistic style is the oldest and is represented by at least 
two opposing cultural theories. On the one hand there are 
the configurationalists ~epresented by the work of Benedict 


and Mead (Boas’ dents ane: on the other there are the 
functionalists-of. British social anthropology represented by 
the work of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. These four 
scholars were.dlike in: their commitment to the study of 
culture as an integrated whole. They were different in the 
integrative models they chose in the inevitable dialogue be- 
tween ethnographic fact and theory. 


Benedict began her training under Boas in 1921 when the 
prevailing cultural theory was expressed in the notion, pub- 
lished by Lowie, that cultures were built over time out of 
unrelated. “shreds. and patches” (Lowie, 1920: 421). 


Benedict was committed to the “historical particularism”’ of 
the Boasian program and to-Boas’ Baconian dedication to 
the primacy-of induction: Boas profoundly disliked premature 
generalization and continually warned his students against 
making generalizations before all the facts were recorded, 
sifted, compared, and carefully analyzed (Mead, 1959b: 29; 
and Harris, 1968: 286-287). 


During the 1920s the interaction of Mead, Benedict, and 
Boas led to a shift in the particulanst framework. In 1930 
Boas wrote: “An error of modern anthropology, as | see it, 
lies in the overemphasis on historical reconstruction, the 
importance of which should not be minimized, as against 

the penetrating study of the individual under the stress of 
the culture in which he lives” (Boas, 1948: 269). Benedict's 
configurationist concept emerged in this climate along with 
the notion that culture can be seen as “personality writ 
large,” that is, as Mead (1974: 43) describes it “that each his- 
torical culture represents a many-generational process of par- 
ing, sifting, adapting, and elaborating on an available areal 
form, and that each culture, in turn, shapes the choices of 
those born and living within it.” 


In Patterns of Cultura, published in 1934, Benedict em- 
phasized a culture’s tendency toward consistency. The cen- 
tral theme of this book is that each culture “selects” or 
“chooses” from the infinite variety of behavioral possibilities 
a limited segment which sometimes conforms to a config- 
uration. Benedict (1932: 4) said that configurations in culture 
“so pattern existence and condition the emotional and cogni- 
tive reactions of its carriers that they become incommensu- 
rables, each specializing in certain selected types of behavior 
and each ruling out behavior proper to its opposites.” She 
applied this point of view to three cultures and found two 
dominant types, the now well-known Apollonian distrust of 
excess and orgy which she contrasted with Dionysian culti- 
vation of emotional and psychic excesses. 


Mead, who was a student of both Benedict and Boas, made 
extensive use of the configurationalist framework during her 
formative period. She attributes to herself the first pub- l 
lished statement of the configurationalist idea (see Mead, 
1959a: 207; see also Harris, 1968: 407). In the winter of - 
1927-1928, Mead (1959a: 247) wrote, “So human societies, 
left to themselves, will select parts of their heritage for 
elaboration, and the original choice will gain in impetus from 
generation to generation until a coherent individual culture ` 
has been developed.” 
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Mead differed from Benedict in that she did not sum up a 
‘whole culture in terms of a few dominant categories. She 
‘was more particularistic than Benedict and throughout her 
-ethnographic career described dominant attitudes in terms 
specific to the culture in question. For example, after stating 
the configurationalist position Mead {1959a: 247) goes on to 
. describe dominant cultural attitudes in Samoa, thereby 
shunning the universalistic terms thet attracted Benedict: 

. Astrong religious‘intérest, a premium upon aberrant individual gifts, 
a permission to love without social sanction and give without stint 
‘to that which-is loved; all these would disturb the nice balance of 
Samoan sociéty-and so are outlawed. Samoa may be said to have a 
formal social personality, to be a devotee of a careful observance 
of all the decreed amenities. 


Mead and Benedict were interested in describing and inter- 
. preting the whole, not in explaining its origin beyond the 
effect of individuals on it. Moreover, Benedict did not think 
that all cultures could be fit into either the Apollonian- 
Dionysian scheme or into any other comparable configura- 
tion. ‘All cultures,” she wrcte (1934: 196) in Patterns of 
Culture, ‘‘have not shaped their thousand items of behavior 
to a balanced and rhythmic pattern; lack of integration 
seems to be a characteristic of certain cultures as extreme 

` integration is of others.” This disinterest in generalizing an- 
tagonized Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski who were de- 
voted not to the characterization of the cultural whole but to 
how each trait functions in the total cultural complex of 
which it Is a part. 


Although Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski disagreed rather 
sharply they were more alike then their differences might 
suggest. Both employed an organismic analogy as their 
major analytical model and denied the value of speculative 
historical reconstruction. Bath conceived of cultures as 
wholes and employed the term function in considering the 
social effect of customs and institutions (see Harris, 1968: 
545-546 for a discussion of the similarities between these 
two men). According to Radcliffe-Brown (1949: 320-321}, 
Malinowski defined functionalism as “the theory or doctrine 
that every feature of culture of any people past or present is 
to be explained by reference to seven biological needs of 
individual human beings.” Radcliffe-Brown rejected this no- 
tion “as useless and worse,” and said "as a consistent op- 
ponent of Malinowski's functionalism | may be called an 
anti-functionalist” (Radcliffe-Brown, 1949: 320-321). 


Radcliffe-Brown (1952: 178) hailed Durkheim's definition of 
“function” as ”the first systematic formulation of the con- 
cept applying to the strictly scientific study of society.” He 
rejected definitions of function (such as the definition pro- 
posed by Malinowski) that did not relate function to “social 
structure. ' This combination gave rise to the label 

“structural-functional.” The only acceptable definition of 
function for Radcliffe-Brown was the ’ ‘contribution” an in- 
stitution makes to the maintenance of social structure. “This 
theory of society in terms of structure and process, inter- 
connected by function,” Radcliffe-Brown (1949: 322) wrote 
“has nothing in common with the theory of culture as de- 
rived from individual biological needs.” (See Harris, 1968: 
515). 
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Radcliffe-Brown (1952: 9) partitioned the total social system 
into three ‘‘adaptional” analysis units: (1) social structure, or 
“the arrangements by which an orderly social life is main- 
tained” ; (2) the "ecological," or the way the system is 
adapted to: the physical environment; and (3) the culture, or 
the mechanisms by which an individual acquires ‘habits and 
mental characteristics that fit him for participation in social 
life” (Radcliffe-Brown, 1952: 9; see also Harris, 1968: 517). 


The current structural-functional approach is widely em- 
ployed in the conduct of school ethnography. In presenting 
the assumptions upon which school ethnography is based 
the Spindlers (1971: ix) say: 

Education is a cultural process. Each new member of a society or a 
group must learn to act appropriately as a member and contribute 
to its maintenance and, occasionally, to its improvement. Education, 
in every cultural settirg, is an instrument for survival. It is also an 
instrument for adaptation and change. To understand education we 
must study it as it is — imbedded in the culture of which it is an 
integral part and which it serves. 


The key concepts in this statement are process, mainte- 
nance, survival, adaptation, change, imbedded in, and inte- 
gral part of. Such concepts convey the image of a dynamic 
system straining toward maintenance and equilibrium. Each 
part of the system nas Its function, no part can be studied 
without considerinc its relation to other parts, and each new 
part which is added to the system must find its accepted fit. 
This image of social behavior as a dynamic system Is one 
which most social scientists share. Regardless of the 
method employed most social science research of today is 
devoted to uncovering causal relationships and explaining 
covarying patterns. 


The desire to interpret behavior as it fits a particular config- 
uration is almost lost. This may be because explanation as 
opposed to interpretation has been the anthropological fash- 
ion of the past few decades. Perhaps it is time to return to 
the holistic style as practiced by Benedict and Mead. It 
would be interesting to see whether one could take a variety 
of organizational settings and compare them for their con- 
figurational texture as Benedict compared the Zuni, Do- 
buans, and Kwakiutl, or as Mead compared three New Guin- 
ean societies for the relationship between sex and temper- 
ament. Along these lines, one might ask to what extent do 
organizational settings in the United States select different 
aspects of the American culture to emphasize and to de- 
mand of their members? How are newcomers initiated to 
the constraints of the organizational culture? Another ques- 
tion of interest concerns the historical process by which 
organizations come to emphasize certain behavior as ac- 
ceptable and to regard certain behavior as deviant. 


Semiotic Style 


The explanatory and interpretive modes can be discerned in 
the semiotic approach to the study of culture. The core of 
the semiotic style lias in the search for the “‘native’s point 
of view.” "The whole point of a semiotic approach to cul- 
ture is,” Geertz (1973: 24) says, ‘to aid us in gaining access 
to the conceptual world in which our subjects live so that 
we can, in some extended sense of the term, converse with 
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them.” The basis for the semiotic approach can be traced to 
Boas’ notion that the main task of the anthropologist was 
“the adoption of an informant’s mede of thought while re- 


taining full use of his own critical faculties” (Mead, 1959b: 
38). 


In recent years the semiotic approach has produced the 
highly specialized field of ‘“ethnoscience” on the one hand 
and “thick description” on the other. These two prongs of 
the semiotic approach, guided by different epistemologies, 
have produced the usual exchange of prickly remarks be- 
tween the major adherents, in this case Geertz and 
Goodenough. 


Geertz (1973: 5-6) believes that “man is an animal sus- 
pended in webs of significance he himself has spun.” 
Geertz (pp. 5-6) takes culture to be those webs and the 
analysis of culture to be “not an experimental science in 
search of law but an interpretive one in search of meaning.” 
For Geertz anthrcpological analysis requires “thick descrip- 
tion,” that is, wading through the clusters upon clusters of 
symbols by which man confers significance upon his own 
experience. According to Geertz "doing ethnography” is nota 
matter of methods — of establishing rapport, selecting infor- 
mants, transcribing texts, taking genealogies, mapping fields, 
keeping a diary, and so on. What defines the ethnographic 
enterprise, Geertz (pp. 5-6) says, “is the kind of intellectual 
effort it is: an elaborate venture in, to borrow a notion from 
Gilbert Ryle, ‘thick description.” 


Geertz shares the Boasian disdain for generalization and sci- 
entism. Geertz (p. 5) declares, with complete seriousness, 
“operationalism as a methodological dogma never made 
much sense so far as the social sciences are concerned, 
and except for a few rather too well-swept corners — Skin- 
nerian behaviorism, intelligence testing, and so on — it is 
largely dead now.” For Geertz anthropological writings are 
second- and third-order interpretations. They are “fictions; 
fictions, in the sense that they are ‘something made’ ” (p. 
15). To describe the actions and involvements of people 
with one another, he says (pp. 15-16), “is clearly an imagina- 
tive act, not all that different from constructing similar de- 
scriptions of, say, the involvements with one another of a 
provincial French doctor, his silly, adulterous wife, and her 
feckless lover in nineteenth century France.’ 


Despite what Geertz says about ethnography as art, he does 
in fact work within the ethnographic paradigm. His com- 
ments on building cultural theory can be compared with 
those of Mead, for example. He says (1973: 26) that "the 
essential task of theory building is not to codify abstract 
regularities but to make thick description possible, "not to 
generalize across cases but to generalize within them.” He 
likens this process to clinical inference which begins with a 
set of symptoms and attempts to place them within an intel- 
ligible frame. In culture the symptoms are symbolic acts or 
clusters of symbolic acts. Theory is used to ferret out the 
unapparent import of things. Cultural theoryjis diagnostic, 
not predictive. 


Such a view of how theory functions in an interpretive sci- 
ence suggests to Geertz the distinction between “‘inscrip- 
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tion” (thick description) and “specification” (diagnosis) as 
contrasted with the distinction between description and ex- 
planation found in the experimental or observational sci- 
ences. The distinction Geertz favors (1973: 27) is “between 
setting down the meaning particular social actions have for 
the actors whose actions they are, and stating, as explicitly 
as we can manage, what the knowledge thus attained dem- 
onstrates about the society in which it is RUNA and, beyond 
that, about social life as such.” 


Similarly, Mead (1962: 134) declared no sympathy for the 
attempt to build a science of man which “would conform to 
the ideal science, physics” and her sympathy for “those 
who have insisted on tre complexity and uniqueness of sig- 
nificant events in the life of a bird or the life of a human 
being.” Even more to tre point, Mead argued against the 
relevance of statistics for problems that required complex 
situational and emotional statements of context and com- 
pared her role to that of an insightful medical diagnostician. 
The student of the more intangible and psychological as- 
pects of human behavior, she said (1949: 169), “is forced to 
illuminate rather than demonstrate a thesis” just as the 
physician and the psycriatrist “have found it necessary to 
describe each case separately and to use their cases as 
iiluminations of a thesis rather than as irrefutable proof such 
as it is possible to adduce in the physical sciences.” 


The second prong of the semiotic style is variously called 
“ethnoscience,’’ “componential analysis,” or “cognitive an- 
thropology’’ — a terminological wavering, Geertz says (1973: 
11), “which reflects a d2eper uncertainty.” This school of 
thought is committec ta the notion that culture is located in 
the minds and hearts of men. Goodenough (1971: 41), the 
leading proponent of this view, defines culture as consisting 
of whatever it is one has to know or believe in order to 
operate in a manner ecceptable to its members. 
Goodenough (1971: 41) defines culture in ideational terms 
as “a system of standards for perceiving, believing, evaluat- 
ing, and acting.” In order to be competent in a given cultural 
scene one must learn the prevailing standards in order to act 
appropriately and to anticipate the actions of others. 


Cultural description in Goodenough’s terms involves the writ- 
ing out of systematic ru es, of formulating ethnographic al- 
gorithms, which make iz possible to produce acceptable ac- 
tions much as the wntirg out of linguistic rules makes it 
possible to produce acceptable utterances. On close analysis 
the differences between Geertz and Goodenough are not in 
aim but in method, focus, and mode of reporting. 
Goodenough (1974: 435—436) discusses some of these dif- 
ferences in his review cf Geertz’ book /nterpretation of 
Cultures. 


By refusing to recognize that symbols are located in the 
minds and hearts of men, Goodenough says, Geertz’ view 

of culture entails a paradox. Symbols and their meanings are 
at once social and public and “at the same time learned by 
processes that, however much stimulated socially, are in- 
trasomatic and incapable of being observed directly” (p. 

435). Goodenough believes (1974: 435) that the resolution 

of this paradox is “the crux of the problem of cultural theory.” 
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By stressing the public nature of symbols, Goodenough ar- 
‘gues, Geertz rivets attention on only one of two relevant 
areas. When people manifest themselves to one another 
through symbolically governed behavior they make it possi- 
ble for each to go to work cognitively on what has been 
symbolically communicated. The job of cultural analysis and 
cultural theory, thus, is to examine what gets puoig ex- 
changed and cognitively recorded. 


The cognitive anthropologist supplements participant obser- 
vation with a battery of specialized techniques. Videotapes, 
tape recorders, and ethnoscience elicitation procedures are 
used to gauge ths underlying rules for behavior and the 
implicit categorizations by which people order their worid. 
These rules and categorizations are framed by the ethnog- 
rapher in a kind of grammar of culture. The mode of report- 
ing is also highly technical, more like the lexicon and gram- 
mar published by the linguist than like “thick description.” 


There are several differing methodologies which can be 
subsumed under the heading “‘ethnoscience.’’ These 
methodologies vary in quantitative emphasis and in the de- 
gree to which the unit for analysis corresponds with the 
whole, At one extreme there are the multi-dimensional scal- 
ers whose goal is to derive orthogonal dimensions repre- 
senting meaning from a self-contained universe of terms 
such as terms for firewood, plants, diseases, colors, and so 
on. In a sense scholars employing ethnoscience techniques 
for these ends are doing semantic analysis and not ethnog- 
raphy. The unit of analysis in these cases is. the terminologi- 
cal universe under study and the main information gathering 
tool is a set-of questions designed to elicit the terms in 
question. 


At the other extreme are scholars like Goodenough whose 
interest is in building the whole from careful study of the 
parts. The parts are more broadly conceived in 
‘Goodenough’s schema than in the more technical applica- 
tions. Goodenough conceives of standards for perceiving, 
evaluating, believing, and doing at various levels. For exam- 
ple there is what he calls the “individual propriospect”’ 
which is the set of all standards an individual attributes to 
other persons as a result of his experience of their actions 
and admonitions. Then there is a person's “operating cul- 
ture“ which is the particular standards used on a given 
occasion to interpret the behavior of others'or to guide 
one’s own behavior. Above the level of operating culture 
there is a group's “public culture” consisting of the set of all | 
individual versions of expected behavior in a given setting. A 
society's “culture” is the overall system of mutually ordered 
public cultures pertaining to all activities within a society. 
Finally, there is a society's “culture pool” which is the sum 
of the contents cf all of the “propriospects’/ | of all of the 
society's members, including every system of standards of 
which any member happens to have knowledge 
(Goodenough, 1871). | 


Though widely discussed and admired, “thick description” is 
less frequently applied than the different uses of ‘‘ethnosci- ` 
ence” (or “ethnomethodology” as it is called in sociology). 
The reason for this may be that, though difficult to learn, 
the methods of cognitive anthropology can be more pre- 
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cisely stated and followed. It takes more than method to do 
thick description. It requires an almost artistic insight which 
can be perfected in those who have it but which can not be 
taught. 


Goodenough’s approach is useful for making the leap from 
description to comparison. Anthropologists have long recog- 
nized that the same cultural element, such as the concept 
of property or the term for father, may mean different 
things in different cultures. Hence, when comparing cultures 
it becomes necessary to reduce categories of behavior to 
comparable forms. Goodenough makes the leap from de- 
scription to comparison by employing the distinction, first 
proposed by the linguist Kenneth Pike, between the emics 
and etics of socially meaningful human behavior. 


Emic analysis involves isolating and describing the ideational 
elements of cultural behavior and how these combine to 
form larger patterns. For example, when Goodenough began 
to prepare an account of the workings of Truk’s social or- 
ganization he found that he could not describe kin-group 
organization without first describing property transactions. 
Examining property relationships forced him to look at the 
forms of entitlement that Truk’s rules of the social game 
allowed. Definition of Truk descent groups had to be made 
in terms of these forms of entitlement. Goodenough found 
that he had to build up an account of the culture of social 
organization in Truk from a set of what he calls the 
eo or primitive concepts in Trukese culture” (1970: 
108—109). 


The task of developing typologies of cultural behavior for 
cross-cultural comparison rests on etic and not emic con- 
cepts. When we compare cultural forms, such as property 
relationships, Goodenough says, we must look not at the 
content of these forms but at their function. The emic en- 
tities in different cultures are transformed to an appropnate 
set of etic concepts by virtue of some kind of function. 
Thus, we would label “property” in Truk the cultural forms 
that seem to be the functional analogues of what is labelled 
property in Anglo-American culture (1970, 120-121). 


Behavioristic Style 


With the emphasis on form and function in comparison we 
leave the domain of meaning and enter the domain of be- 
haviorism. Behaviorism in anthropological ethnography in- 
volves the formulation of deductive propositions. The 
ethnographic portion of such studies is not meant to un- 
cover meaning or to diagnose the whole. Rather, its purpose 
is to provide observational data on preselected functionally 
relevant categories. A good example of this approach is the 
well-known ‘Six Culture Study” associated primarily with 
the Whitings (see B. Whiting, 1963). 


The Six Culture Study was aimed at exploring cross-culturally 
the relation between different patterns of child rearing and 
subsequent differences in personality. It was designed to 
study the degree to which the treatment a child receives in 
the first years of life determines his behavior and in adult 
life influences his perception of the world, his philosophy, 
religion, and code of sthics. 
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To ensure general comparability of data a field guide was 
developed that presented the overall research plan and 

_ hypotheses to be tested. Implicit in the research design was 
a general model of the relation of personality to culture 
which guided the types of observations made in the field. In 
addition to collecting data for testing this model cross- 
culturally the desicn included assessing intracultural differ- 
ences. While the cross-cultural measures were based on the 
standard ethnographic techniques of participation, observa- 
tion, and recording, the intracultural measures were more 
structured and included sampling, timed observation, and 
interviewing in a standard manner (Whiting, 1963). 


This approach is labeled ‘‘behavioristic’’ here because its 
main goal is to uncove- covarying patterns in observed be- 
havior. The main adherents seek to form an integrated be- 
havioral science approach by drawing their hypotheses from. 
"a combination of the psychoanalytic theory of personality 
development, learning theory, and cultural anthropology.” 
The independent variables are labelled ‘behavior systems.” 
A "behavior system” is defined as ”a set of habits or cus- 
toms motivated by a common drive and leading to common 
satisfactions” (Whiting et al., 1966: vi). In addition to the 
Whitings’ work, such an approach is associated with the 
work of Robert LeVine and George Murdock. This approach 
departs the most radically from the Boasian particularistic, 
inductive framewcrk. 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously the ethnographic paradigm in anthropology is in- 
ternally differentiated. The main differences are whether the 
primary focus is on the whole, the meaning, or the behavior 
and the degree to which the analytic goal is diagnosis or 
explanation. Which mode one adopts in one’s own work is a 
matter of taste and not of dogma. Most anthropologists 
who go into the field have probably been trained by scholars 
who employ some cornbination of these ethnographic 
styles. Hence, upon return from the field anthropologists 
may hear echoes of various intellectual ancestors as they 
write their findings. Accordingly their ethnographic product 
is likely to be embraced by some and rejected by others. 


What counts in the long run is not how the facts are 
dressed but whether they make sense. The men and 
women whose werk has been described above have all pro- 
vided us with ethnographic pictures that have managed to 
capture our imagination and to advance knowledge. Which 
mode one adopts in studying an institutional setting within a 
culture depends on one’s goals as well as one’s taste. For 
example, if one wants to understand the inner workings of a 
bureaucracy in all its complex detail the interpretive mode 
seems the most relevant. If, on the other hand, one as- 
sumes that there are ceneral rules by which bureaucracies 
function, the explanatery-comparative mode may be more 
appropriate. 


Perhaps of greatest interest is whether any given scholar 
interprets or explains — makes a “fiction” or a “science” 
out of — the ethnographic product. It is worth repeating 
that the choice depends on a combination of individual tem- 
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Ethnographic research is of course more 
than a single method and can be distin- 
guished from participant observation on 
several grounds one of which is that of 
its broader aim, the analytic description 
of a culture. This paper conveniently 
glosses over many of the fine points of 
methodological nuance and regards any 
social study at laast partially ethnographic 
if it allows a researcher to become im- 
mersed in the everyday life of the ob- 
served. in essence, the use of such 
techniques in organizational studies liter- 
ally forces the researcher to come to 
grips with the essential ethnographic 
question of what it Is to be rather than to 
see a member of the organization. 
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“The temptation | zo form premature theories upon insuffi- 
cient de-a,” remarkec Sherlock Holmes to Inspector Mac- 
Donald in The Valiey of Fear (Baring-Gould, 1967), “is the 
bane of our professicn.’’ The same could be said of those 
of us conducting socal research in organizations since, fol- 
lowing Ine customary and respected practices of the day, 
we tenz also to theorize well in advance of our facts thus 
allowinz for the poss bility that the facts that emerge from 
our stucies are twisted to fit a given theory. Yet, it is still 
the case that provisicnal hypotheses, tentative speculations, 
commonsensical hurches, and other tenderly held presup- 
positions about the world often represent the best we can 
do when attempting zo see, grasp, and perhaps decode em- 
pirical c Tenomena. Faced with routine uncertainty and 
doubt, re most we can do with or without the scientific 
method is to wait for time and fuller knowledge to explode 
whatever theoretical constructions we have built. 


From this perspective, the amount of time an investigator 
spends constructing a theory by actively seeking the facts is 
a variab e and one that presumably should be related to the 
quality af the theory that emerges from the field of study. 
The Sfrerlockian prescription as applied to organizational re- 
search ts therefore smple, sequential, and reflexive: less 
theory, setter facts; nore facts, better theory. 


Methocologically, organizational researchers schooled in an 
ethnocraphic tradition take this prescription rather seriously. 
In essence, ethnogrephers believe that separating the facts 
from tha fictions. the extraordinary from the common, and 
the general from the specific is best accomplished by 
length” continuous, firsthand involvement in the organiza- 
tional setting uncer study. Although capable of generating 
massive amounts of data, the strategy is risky nevertheless. 
Ethnocraphic research is guided as much from drift as de- 
sign ard is perhaps the source of far more failures than 
successes. Assuming an ethnographic stance is by no 
means a guarantee tnat one will collect accurate and 

theore: cally useful cata no matter how long one remains in 
the fie d. Much of ths operational difficulty, lies in the rather 
wide-szread confusion that surrounds the various kinds of 
empirical informatior generated by an ethnographic study as 
well as the confusion that surrounds the theoretical uses to 
which uch information can be put. My objective in this 
paper i= to reduca scme of this confusion tying empirical 
discovery and conceptual development in ethnographic work 
to the specific experences of the researcher. 


BACKGROUND , 


The et~nographic approach is that of anihi polboy. and, to a 
more limited extent, sociology, under the stiff but precise 
tag, participant observation.’ As practiced, this approach al- 
lows a “ieldworker tc use the culture of the! setting (the 
socially acquired and shared knowledge available to the par- 
ticipanzs or members of the setting) to account for the ob- 
served datterns of haman activity. In organizational studies, 
the pa—erns of interest are typically the various forms in 
which people manace to do things together in observable 
and repeated ways. Procedurally, the ethnographic method 
is described by ConHin (1968: 172) as involving “a long 
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Though the main thrust of this >aper is 
upon the kind of social informaton gen- 
erated by ethnographic study, | rave 
elsewhere considered other methodolog- 
ical aspects of my field experierces: the 
process of securing access and auilding a 
research role (Van Maanen, 1973c); the 
use of informants in fieldwork (“an 
Maanen, forthcoming); the process of 
collecting, recording, and reportng 
ethnographic data (Van Maanen. 1978d); 
and the moral and ethical implications of 
doing ethnographic work (Van Maanen, 
1979). While much of this work-can be 
viewed as proselytizing on my fart, some 
of it is not for | agree with Becker (1970: 
3) that methodology in the sociel sci- 
ences is far too important to be eft to 
the methodologists. 


period of intimate study and residence in a well-defined 
community employirg a wide range of observational tech- 
niques including prolonged face-to-face contact with mem- 
bers of local groups, direct participation in some of the 
group's activities, and a greater emphasis on intensive work 
with informants than on the use of documentary or survey 
data.” 


My own work has attempted to be true to this procedural 
decree and over the past decade | have been involved in 
several projects of which ethnographic fieldwork was the 
principal data-gathering method.? Analytically, the aim of 
these studies has been to uncover and explicate the ways in 
which people in particular work settings come to under- 
stand, account for, teke action, and otherwise manage their 
day-to-day situation. Specifically, much of my work has 
taken place in police agencies and has addressed such mat- 
ters as recruit socialization (Van Maanen, 1973, 1975), police 
careers (Van Maanen and Schein, 1976; Van Maanen, 
1978a), the street behavior of patrolmen (Van Maanen, 
1974), and police labeling practices (Van Maanen, 1978b). 


In the sections that follow, | discuss certain aspects of the 
information | have managed to collect, categorize, and pub- 
licly report as a result of my police studies. First, a funda- 
mental distinction is made between an informant’s first- 
order conception of what is going on in the setting and the 
researcher's second-order conceptions of what is going on. 
second, working with first-order concepts, the differences 
between presentational and operational data are described. 
In this section, | argus that maintaining the separation be- 
tween these two types of first-order data is the key analytic 
task faced by the ethnographer in the field. Third, the vari- 
ous ways in which an ethnographer can be misled in the 
research setting as to what constitutes operational data are 
denoted. If undetected, such deceptions allow for the dis- 
tinct possibility that fictions will be reported as facts (and 
facts as fictions). Fourth, the analysis is brought to a close 
by observing that ethnographers merge the empincal and 
analytic aspects of research work and by so doing create an 
elusive and everexpanding procedural mandate. 


First-Order and Second-Order Concepts. 


Put simply, first-order concepts are the “facts” of an 
ethnographic investigation and the second-order concepts 
are the “theories” an analyst uses to organize and explain 
these facts. The facts come in varying forms however. At 
one level, certain descriptive properties of the studied scene 
serve as facts, for example, the number of arrests made by 
the vice squad or the particular rules enforced by a certain 
patrol sergeant. Of course, such facts do not speak for 
themselves and the fieldworker must therefore deal with 
another level of first-order fact, namely: the situationally, 
historically, and biographically mediated interpretations used 
by members of the organization to account for a given de- 
scriptive property. Thus, the arrest pattern may be seen by 
some as the result of an administrative attempt to 
“crackdown” on prostitution. The sergeant’s activities might 
be rendered sensible to certainnmembers of the organization 
by assigning the sergeant to an indigenous character type 
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“Call jumping” refers to those occasions 
where a patrol unit other than the unit 
taking the dispatched call arrives on the 
scene first and “handles” the call. Such 
behavior is relatively rare in police agen- 
cies and is considered, both officially and 
unofficially, improper though, under 
some conditions, call jumping may be 
considered a favor and be welcomed by 
the unit whose call was jumped. But that 
is another story. 
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known to the police as “brown-nosers” (those aggressively 
amibitious supervisors who struggle to make rank by zeal- 
ously enforcing departmental rules and regulations). Both 
the descriptive properties of the studied scene and the 
member interpretations of what stands behind these prop- 
erties are first-order concepts. At the empirical level, then, 
both behavior and member depictions of such behavior 
must be viewed within the framework of the observed. 


Second-order concepts are those notions used by the 
fieldworker to explain the patterning of the first-order data. 
Descriptively, many second-order concepts are simply 
statements about relationships between certain properties 
observed to covary in the setting and may occasionally con- 
verge with first-order interpretations. Arrest patterns, for 
example, may be seen by the ethnographer and the police 
administrator alike as sensitive to the organizational policies 
regarding pay for overtime and court time. On the other 
hand, second-order concepts are perhaps most interesting 
when they do not converge for it is here that the 
fieldworker may have something novel to say. Typically, the 
more theoretically sngaging second-order concepts repre- 
sent what could be called “interpretations of interpreta- 
tions.” 


Consider everyday police talk. Here the ethnographer is 
often handling first-order conceptions that reveal an infor- 
mant’s formulation of social structure (i.e., the informant’s 
version of an ordered set of social relationships). If a pa- 
trolman claims, for example, “I don't want nothing to do 
with Horton, he’s a fucking call jumper,’’3 that patrolman is 
displaying his sense of social structure. Implicit in the 
statement are at least three second-order conceptions bear- 
ing upon: (1) the role relations existing among patroimen; (2) 
the competitive structure of policing; and (3) the centrality 
of a patrolman’s assigned territory or “turf” to the practice 
of policing. To the ethnographer, these matters are seen as 
deeply embedded in the commonsensical though unarticu- 
lated understandings carried by virtually all members of the 
police culture. They represent what Cicourel (1967) calls 
“background expectancies” and as such they must always 
be inferred by the fieldworker since such assumptions are 
regarded as fully unproblematic by members of the studied 
organization. To draw out such second-order concepts is 
perhaps the most difficult yet most interesting goal of the 
ethnographic enterprise. 


It should be clear however that when first formulated such 
second-order conceptions are relevant primarily to the cul- 
ture of the researcher, not the researched. Consciously 
selected strategies must then be employed by the ethnog- 
rapher to build such concepts. The strategy most commonly 
employed by a fieldworker is to explicitly examine the lin- 
guistic categories used by informants in the setting to de- 
scribe various aspects of their routine and problematic situa- 
tions. To continue ‘ny illustration, initially the label call jumper 
first suggested to me a class of phenomena apparently 
important to the police but one with which | was unfamiliar. 
Thus, having generated the category, | attempted to distin- 
guish between the category as seen and the category as 
heard. Only by observing the phenomena firsthand and 
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This Is an important distincticn to make 
because, in the final analysis fieldwork- 
ers can never fully apprehend the world 
of their informants In ks “naural” form. 
Even though ethnographers nay sense 
the situated meanings varous informants 
attach to the objects of theirconcer, 
such meanings will remain legely exhib- 
Its of how informants think rather than 
the “true” meanings such otjects have 
to informants. While | tried te listen, to 
see, to talk, to feel, and to get into every 
odd cultural comer | could, it sould still 
be absurd to suggest that | understand 
the police world as my informants do. A 
fieldworker is not interested solely in 
what things are for themsehas as are 
the people studied, but rather the 
fieldworker is interested spe-ifically in 
what things “stand for” to tre people 
observed. Bittner’s (1973) digcussion on 
the ethnographer's “specimen knowl 
edge” and the native's “inna.e knovh- 
edge” is revealing in this regard. 


questioning the police about the actions they had just taken 
(or not taken) was | able to corroborate and elaborate upon 
what my informants were telling me. This is simply to say 
that my second-orcer conceptions of the first-order class of 
events known to policemen as ”call jumping” rested upon 
both my talking to the police and observing the contextual 
contingencies upon which the use of the label was based. 
On the other hand, the understanding of this class of 
events carried by my informants rested on their continuing 
socialization in the natural setting and the sense of normality 
that results from such a process (Van Maanen, 1977). Thus, 
the meaning of “call jumping” to an informant was self- 
evident and in no need of explanation while to me its mean- 
ing was almost totally obscured by my [initial] ignorance of 
police work.4 


Given that one aim of ethnography in organizational settings 
is to derive second-order concepts, it is obvious that such 
concepts are deperdent upon the faith the fieldworker can 
sustain in the first-order concepts uncovered in the setting. 
In brief, most first-order concepts can be typed as being 
primanily presentational or operational. A central task then is 
to correctly type first-order concepts for if they are mis- 
typed, many second-order concepts developed by the 
ethnographer are likely to be rather thin, hollow, and 
perhaps altogether faulty. 


Presentational and Operational Data 


Field data represent primarily the ethnographer’s recording 
of first-order concepts as they arise from the observed talk 
and action of participants in the studied scene. This informa- 
tion is of two generic but distinct types. First, there is the 
“operational data” which documents the running stream of 
spontaneous conversations and activities engaged in and ob- 
served by the ethnographer while in the field. These data 
surface in known and descnbable contexts and pertain to 
the everyday problematics of informants going about their 
affairs. Second, there are the "presentational data” which 
concern those appearances that informants strive to main- 
tain (or enhance) in the eyes of the fieldworker, outsiders 
and strangers in general, work colleagues, close and intimate 
associates, and to varying degrees, themselves. Data in this 
category are often ideological, normative, and abstract, deal- 
ing far more with a manufactured image of idealized doing 
than with the routinized practical activities actually engaged 
in by members of the studied organization. In short, opera- 
tional data deal with observed activity (behavior per se) and 
presentational data deal with the appearances put forth by 
informants as these activities are talked about and otherwise 
symbolically projected within the research setting. 


The line separating these two strains of data is not always 
distinct. Verbal depictions are invariably recorded along with 
the concrete activities observed to be taking place. What the 
researcher is told cannot always be observed or assessed 
with any confidence as to its accuracy. Even when dealing 
with directly observable behavior, it is sometimes quite dif- 
ficult for an observer to grasp its contextual meaning to 
those whose behavior is being described. Often one only 
sees (and, hence, understands) what is happening after hav- 
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“Street justice” was a tactic employed by 
the patrolmen | observed (Van Maanen, 
1974: 116-120) to rectify what they be- 
lieved to be a Situation badly in need of 
rearranging. Practically, ‘‘street justice” 
represented a “thumping” or ‘beating’ 
administered, under certain conditions, on 
the street, though not quite in public. 
Typically, street justice was reserved for 
those who brazenly challenged an of- 
ficer’s definition of who was in charge of 
an interaction. 

6 


The importance of observing key 
episodes and how one decodes what is 
learned from their observation are cov- 
ered nicely by Manning (forthcoming). 
The notion of “event sampling” is 
somewhat related to these issues as is 
discussed under various labels in Glaser 
and Strauss, 1967; Lofland, 1976; and 
Douglas, 1976. 
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ing been frst told what to look for. A wink, a blink, or nod is 
not mere a fleck of behavior to be described without am- 
biguity buz is rather a potential sign that must be read as to 
wnat Is sgnified. 


These bcthersome faczs suggest rather pointedly that 
separatinz operational and presentational data is an analytic 
accomplishment that must be attended to continually by a 
fieldworker. If the researcher somehow loses sight of this 
distinctio— there is the possibility that the presentational 
data will terally swamp the operational data, thus masking 
the diffemsnce between fact and fiction in the findings gen- 
erated fren ethnograpric study. Fieldwork, despite the best 
intentions of the researcher, almost always boils down to a 
series of =ndless conversations intersected by a few major 
events ard a host of less formidable ones. The information 
as recordsd by the fieldworker is then primarily talk based 
not only k3cause this is what occupies the vast majority of 
the ethnegrapher’s time but also because, as noted above, 
understamding the concrete activities taking place in the field 
is grounded largely upcn what members have to say about 
what sucn activities mean to them. Moreover, because the 
ethnograzher focuses Dn both behavior and the symbolic 
worlds w zhin which such behavior is located, the meaning 
and signi cance of the events of interest to one’s infor- 
mants ca~ not be known merely by analyzing the number of 
times suc^ events are Dbserved to take place. 


To hear catrolmen zalk of “street justice,” for instance, 
might lez a listener to believe that its application occupies a 
fair amount of work time in police organizations.§ Attempting 
to find oc about "street justice” by talking to my infor- 
mants, | collected information cast in ideal terms. At times, 
when ask3d to explain or describe what the phrase meant, a 
patrolmam would respond by giving a recent example but on 
the basis-of the example alone | was unable to assess 
whether zhe case citec was imaginary or real, exceptional or 
ordinary, inusual practise or standard. In order to separate 
the presentational from operational, | had to not only check 
the vanos features of the talk against other stories | had 
heard (ard would later solicit), but, most important, | had to 
see the implementation of "street justice” firsthand and 
compare -ny direct obs=2rvations with the accounts provided 
to me byathers. In other words, if “street justice” was to 
be set in aperational te-ms, It was imperative that | observe 
at least a~ew of its occasions. Yet no sample could be 

used. Ind=ed, in a year and a half of fieldwork; | have seen 
what myinformants would unhesitatingly cally "street jus- 
tice” on cnly four or five occasions. The relative availability 
of operatonal data will of course vary by topic; by site, by 
informan by time spent in the field, and so forth. But, it is 
nonethelsss true of fie dwork that when it comes to the 
events or3's informants regard as significant, one must 
often lea- far more on what one hears than on what one 
sees.’ | 


Given this unavoidable aspect of fieldwork, the ethnog- 
rapher always runs the risk of mistaking presentational for 
operatior=| data. Wortry of further note in this regard is the 
nasty fac that the fielcworker may find it difficult to gener- 
alize (to csvelop second-order concepts) fromispecific prac- 
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tices (operational data) without merely parroting back the 
normative abstractions (presentational data) used by mem- 
bers of the studied group to both describe and account for 
their behavior. Events bearing on an individual's behavior are 
often quite literally hidden from view. For both the 
fieldworker and the informant, particular events take on sig- 
nificance and meaning tnsofar as at least one cultural in- 
terpretation exists for what is taking place. From this stand- 
point, ethnography (and everyday life) is as much “believing 
is seeing” as it is ‘seeing is believing.” Inference and trust 
are central matters here and therefore evaluating the be- 
lievability of what one hears and sees is critical in the ana- 
lytic task of separating the operational from the presenta- 
tional data. 


Lies, Ignorance, and [Taken-for-Granted] Assumptions 


Do informants speak the truth as they know it to the 
fieldworker? Does a particular in situ activity have the l 
characteristics ascribed to it by the fieldworker? These is- 
sues (and more) must be addressed by the researcher and, 
in some way, handled by typing the information obtained as 
true or false from the informant’s perspective, as operational 
or presentational from the fieldworker’s perspective, or as 
ambiguous and uncertain from one or both perspectives. 
This is not to say, however, that lies, deceptions, evasions, 
conjectures, and so on are categorically disregarded by the 
ethnographer. To the contrary, false and misleading informa- 
tion is exceedingly valuable to the fieldworker when it is 
recognized as false. Given this methodological premise, it is 
important to examine the ways ethnographic data, primarily 
talk-based data, can mislead the fieldworker. 


First, the researcher can be misled because informants want 
it that way. People lie, evade, and otherwise deceive the 
fieldworker in numerous and inventive ways. | have often 
been purposely led astray by patrolmen in my police studies. 
Consider the recurring statements | heard from many offi- 
cers attesting to the “fact” that they felt under no pressure 
whatsoever to make certain kinds of arrests when on patrol. 


It was of some importance apparently to these patroimen 
that they be seen as autonomous, independent actors in the 
police drama for they took great care to present themselves 
in such a manner. But, their actions often belied their words 
for, on many occasions, | sat with these same officers in 
their prowl cars outside dimly lit taverns simply waiting for 
the first unsteady (and unlucky) patron to drive away. In this 
fashion, any number of drunk driving arrests could be 
enacted with dispatch and assured “quality.” More to the 
point, however, on such occasions, these not-so-cunning ar- 
rests were said by the men to be necessary for “getting the 
drunk-hunting sergeant off our backs for awhile.” 


A central postulate of the ethnographic method is that 
people lie about the things that matter most to them. Pene- 
trating fronts, a phrase used with powerful effect by Douglas 
(1976), then becomes one of the more important goals of the 
competent fieldworker. If the ethnographer can uncover the 
lie, much is revealed about what is deemed crucial by the 
individual, group, or organization. Evasion too enters the cal- 
culus of deception for it is unfortunately true that most in- 
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It is worth noting that there is often a 
good deal of symbolic violence involved 
in fieldwork since people are, to a de- 
gree, coaxed, persuaded, pushed, pres- 
sured, and sometimes almost 
blackmailed into providing information to 
the researcher that they might otherwise 
prefer to shield. Simply because the 
ethnographer is there may create prob- 
lerns for people. And, despite the preach- 
ings of modern moralists, many people 
feel that it is the unexamined life that is 
worth leading, not the examined. Utti- 
mately, it is the researcher's own sense 
of morality that will determine how such 
symbolic violence will be used in the 
field. There are then limits, individually 
drawn, that will restrict the degree to 
which the believability of field data will 
be checked out. Failure to push another 
on delicate matters or voluntarily with 
drawing from a scene embarrassing to 
another are good examples in this regard. 
8 


This segmentation of interests raises a 
related point for it is the vary existence 
of such social division in organizations 
that makes fieldwork so valuable within 
them. kt seems almost universally true 
that the secrets of one group are re- 
vealed most readily by members of 
another group. Were this not true, 
ethnographers would always be left to 
construct their field reports out of ap- 
pearances, cliches, pieties, and conven- 
tional wisdom. Aside from the obvious 
race and rank divisions among the police, 
other social cleavages were important to 
my work. For example, lines of discord 
could be seen between the young and 
old, men and women, patrol officers and 
detectives, profassionally-onented and 
traditionally-oriented officers, and even 
patrolmen working different sectors and 
-shifts were occasionally openly contemp- 
tuous of one another. These major and 
minor feuds and factions provide vital 
sources of information for the watchful 
but prudent fieldworker, 
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formant are only as cood as the questions put to them. For 
example after having become rather close to a particular 
informa-t over the course of a year, | leamed from an ex- 
partner zf his that he had twice been suspended from the 
departr-snt for alleged misconduct (brutality) on the street. 
When | ater asked mr friend why he had never bothered to 
mentior this aspect o7 his police career to date, he re- 
marked with a wry buz embarrassed smile, “You never 
asked.” 


Three kinds of discreciting information are most often 
shieldec by the conscous deception. “Hidden failings” rep- 
resent œe category and deal with a particular informant’s 
own private and perscnal flaws, disreputable'interests, or 
shamef_t errors. Disclosures of this type are relatively rare 
in fteldv-ork for such information surfaces only when the 
research=r inadvertenzly stumbles over it or creates a very 
special relationship with a given informant. Another category 
is reprecanted by certain “rotten apple” disclosures which 
refer to those perceivsd character defects, flagrant individual 
mistake=, or taboc-violating local activities thought to be as- 
sociatec with a specifed other in the organization. Materials 
of this sort are again rotoriously difficult for an ethnog- 
rapher tz come by sinze most informants are quite aware of 
the rath=r deep interp2rsonal rule that suggests the protec- 
tion of me's own self is based in large measure on the 
protection of the selves of others. In police circles at least, 
peer prckection at the street level is almost a point of honor 
though *eeting glimpses are sometimes provided of others 
by certain members oF? the organization (notably the most 
margina and least occupationally committed members). The 
last category concarns those disclosures of ‘collective sec- 
rets.” Inbormation in this domain typically deals with certain 
widely k-own, but cortroversial practices engaged in by 
members within certa n social segments of the organization. 
Once, a—er having been uncharacteristically but unmistaka- 
bly waved from a dispatched “investigate open door” as- 
signmer— by another patrol unit, my partner for the evening 
remarkez: "those fucking mopes in Charlie Three, npping 
the goddamn place of“ [a department store warehouse] and 
on my cal yet.” Information in this domain is relatively easy 
to comey — though not always easy to check — since 
such prectices are often deeply resented (or strongly sup- 
ported) by others and nany people in the setting are only 
too eager to express treir disdain (or approval).8 


The seccnd way a reszarcher can be misled in ethnography 
is when one’s inferments are themselves misled and wrong 
about mztters of their concern. To wit, several informed 
observe: s of the police are woefully ignorant'(yet still asser- 
tive) of tne laws they are charged with enforcing (e.g., Ban- 
ton, 1962; Black, 1971; Manning, 1977). Of methodological 
interest 3 the notion that randomness per se is of relatively 
little vala to an ethnographer when assessing the believa- 
bility of -ne data produced. A fundamental principle of 
tieldwors is that the researcher's account of the studied 
scene should be built on the information provided by the 
most knowledgeable (and candid) members of that scene. 
For exar ple, several colice recruits were convinced that the 
“policeman’s discount’ on retail goods in many downtown 
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shops was a thing of the past. However, others in the de- 
partment told me the opposite. To check these contradictory 
statements, | occasionally “buzzed a clerk” (displayed my 
police badge) when paying for certain goods in certain 
downtown stores and was rewarded with information as to 
who was more knowledgeable among my informants. 


There is a general point underlying this cautionary tale. Not 
all informants are good informants since the information 
they possess — regardless of their willingness to part with 
it — is hardly equivalent. In the police world {as perhaps in 
all organizational worlds), those persons who strictly adhere 
to most departmental rules and regulations are unusual and 
are considered by many others on the scene to be culturally 
incompetent in the local setting. Patroimen who always read 
an accused suspect their rights upon an arrest or patrolmen 
who answered every call dispatched to their unit were con- 
sidered by most of their colleagues to be stupid. What is 
proper may not be either popular or rational to all members 
of an organization and informants will differ greatly along 
these lines. The distribution of knowledge about what is 
going on in any organization is an important part of the 
sociology of that organization and the fieldworker must take 
care to establish the limits of an informant’s expertise. 


The third way an ethnographer can be misled is because 
informants are sometimes totally unaware of certain aspects 
underlying many of their own activities. Like fish who are 
presumably unaware of the water in which they swim, 
there are things associated with police work that all police- 
men take more or less for granted and therefore have a 
difficult time articuleting. All the patrolmen | studied, for 
example, talked of their “duck ponds” where it was felt 
they could write as many moving traffic citations as they so 
chose. Such duck ponds would be described, for example, 
as those busy but poorly marked intersections in the city 
where illegal turns were frequent or those unobtrusive side 
streets located just beyond certain hills where motorists 
would speed by. What was never mentioned when talking 
about these territories was, however, the crucial fact that 
pedestnan traffic was by and large virtually absent from the 
most popular duck ponds. Yet, this fact alone was what was 
common to duck ponds across the city since a working 
policeman had no desire to be pestered or otherwise 
bothered by the passing pedestrian who, if not seeking aid 
or direction, might accuse the officer of loafing on the job, 
being unnecessarily sneaky in the performance of the job, or 
acting as mere automaton in meeting what to the citizen 
might be seen as an obnoxious ticket quota. At any rate, by 
simply relying on the stated rationale supplied by patrol offi- 
cers for choosing their duck ponds, | would have been easily 
misled and missed this rather taken-for-granted but critical 
aspect of police work. 


Another class of “things everybody knows” (but are not 
typically aware of) are discovered in what Goffman (1971) 
refers to as “negatively eventful occasions.” What is meant 
by this phrase Is simply that the obviousness of certain 
features in a social scene comes about only when some- 
thing else in that scene has been removed, goes awry, or is 
in some way altered. As Emerson (1970) so pointedly dem- 
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onstrates, the notion of normality can only be described in 
reference to what is considered deviant. For instance, to 
answer a ‘‘barking dog’ call when first dispatched was an 
occasion worthy of nota to my informants since such calls 
were typically ignored ty most patrol units (though routinely 
cleared as “unable to Iccate’’). The example of "call jump- 
ing’ is also good in this regard since the label itself arises 
from a breach in the taken-for-granted and usually unprob- 
lematic assumptions that surround police activity. In the 
interplay between theovy and data as both are generated in 
the field, it is the empirical exception that often displays the 
analytic rule. 


The potential the teken-for-granted features of an organiza- 
tion have for misdirection in fieldwork goes, however, far 
beyond what an informant may or may not say or do. The 
ethnographer’s own taxen-for-granted understandings of the 
social world under scruziny are also tied closely to the nature 
and quality of the data Droduced. Take, for example, my 
surprise and initial puzzement at the positive reactions a 
number of police officers expressed regarding the stiff, 
formal, thoroughly bureaucratic treatment they received 
from certain court officals, hospital personnel, and ranking 
officers — all of whom represented people with whom my 
informants had frequent dealings. As a middle-class 
academician, such treazment seemed improper and hence 
noteworthy to me since it violated my own sense of propri- 
ety about the ‘correct -one” for interpersonal conduct 
among people quite familiar with one another. Eventually, 
however, | came to realize that the police grow comfortable 
with this sort of orderly and highly predictable treatment 
from certain types of psople and not only expect it but are 
sometimes confused, cismayed, and perhaps angered when 
this formal treatment is not forthcoming. 


Another illustration is useful in this regard for it suggests an 
important constitutive base underlying the ethnographic en- 
terprise. Consider here the fact that | was initially jolted by 
the visceral disdain most patrolmen expressed toward those 
citizens who, for some reason or other, required aid in set- 
tling a family dispute. At first, | regarded such vociferous 
distaste to occupationa concerns: that such calls were con- 
sidered open-ended and messy, that they were thought to 
be quite dangerous, that they interfered with what most 
police took to be their ' realwork” of crime control and crook 
catching, that the typical “family beef” involved people 
whom the police regarded as beneath them both socially 
and economically, and so forth. But the matter went deeper 
because after explcrinc the various contextual: contingencies 
upon which patrolmen 2xpressed their most vehement reac- 
tions, it became apparent that they were reacting not to the 
call per se but were reecting to the specific kind of persons 
they encountered on such calls whom they Saw in very 
personal terms as quite different from themselves since 
these people were obv ously unable to control their own 
households. At an unstated level, it was a moral matter to 
them. Because the polte believe that they would never 
require public assistance in attending to family matters, 
those that did request aid were viewed as craven, stupid, 
repugnant, or, in the idiom of the police, “the dumb fucks 
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of the world.” In this case, | was blinded by my own per- 
ceptual screen and did not see that persons who regarded 
themselves as very independent, self-reliant, and decisive 
would, naturally enough, find others who appeared to re- 
quire outside help in what were thought to be private and 
usually trivial matters to be persons unworthy of human re- 
spect. 


In sum, misdirection in fieldwork arises from several sources 
not the least of which is the ethnographer’s own lack of 
sensitivity for the discrepant observation and lack of appre- 
ciation for the tacit bases of one’s own understanding of the 
social world. The vast amount of what is unremarkable to 
me about police organizations is therefore underrepresented 
no doubt in my writings. The same bias informs all ethno- 
graphic work in that it is by and large the differences from 
one’s own world (and unexpected similarities) that find their 
way into one’s field notes. Without overlooking the lies and 
the areas of informant ignorance, it is clear that knowledge 
based on incongruity Is as central to fieldwork as it is to any 
other area of scientific endeavor. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHIC ILLUSION 


| have tried in this paper to detail what | consider to be the 
crucial analytic distinctions to be drawn when assessing the 
kind of data one must deal with in ethnographic studies. 
First, | noted the necessity of separating first- and second- 
order concepts, a.separation based primarily on whose point 
of view is being reported, the informant’s or the re- 
searcher's. Second, ! suggested that the various bits of re- 
corded information generated by the ethnographer as to the 
features of the studied organization must be typed as pre- 
sentational or operational, a distinction resting in large part 
upon the ethnographer’s ability to both see and understand 
what is occurring within the informants’ framework. Third, | 
noted that the ethnographer must continually assess the 
believability of the talk-based information harvested over the 
course of a study, an evaluation dependent upon the 
tieldworker’s interest, skill, and good fortune in uncovering 
lies, areas of ignorance, and the various taken-for-granted 
features of the studied organization. These tasks represent 
the essence of sound fieldwork and lie at the heart of any 
faithful descnption of a studied organization. 


Accomplishing such tasks involves continual and careful at- 
tention to the details of one’s adventures in the field. From 
this perspective, then, analysis and verification in ethnog- 
raphy is something one brings forth with them from the 
field, not something which can be attended to later, after 
the data are collected. When making sense of field data, 
one cannot simply accumulate information without regard to 
what each bit of information represents in terms of its pos- 
sible contextual meanings. Moreover, such an analytic as- 
sessment can be accomplished only in the field where one 
has the opportunity to check out certain bits of information 
across informants and across situations. It is true of course 
that much of what one learns at the time is not fully under- 
stood and may in fact be reinterpreted and seen later in new 
ways. The theories developed by ethnographers in the field 
have an alterable and fluid character to them. Since ethno- 
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eld, they tend to be rather resistent to high-level abstrac- 
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kinds of data one collects. 


This normative discussion raises a final concern because it 
suggest= that the expressed aim of ethnography, ‘to de- 
pict,” in Goodenough’s (1964: 14) terms, “the system for 
perceiving, believing, evaluating and acting” is a shockingly 
broad and preposterous one. Culture is itself an interpreta- 
tion and -herefore most of the facts one goes into the field 
to disco~er are themselves already known about and inter- 
preted ima particular light by the people one talks to in the 
setting. The results of ethnographic study are thus mediated 
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observa on; second, by the historically situated questions 
that are put to the people in the setting; third, by the self- 
reflection demanded of an informant; and fourth, by the 
intentional and unintentional ways the produced data are 
misleading. Though most ethnographers are well aware of 
this irreducible dilemma, they still maintain the stance that 
if they pend some more time in the field to dig a little 
deeper and probe a little further, certain crucial facts will be 
revealec which will tie up loose ends and provide closure to 
a study n danger of infinite expansion. Ultimately, this is an 
illusion ethough, | hasten to add, it is an altogether neces- 
sary one “The world,” according again to Sherlock Holmes, 
“is full c obvious things which nobody by any chance will 
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Directors and managers of professional training programs 
want to <now whether they are effective. To find out, 
evaluatizn instruments, questionnaires, and scales are used 
— ofter at considerable expense — which promise to mea- 
sure what the trainees have mastered or how they have 
change These devices often produce surface data that de- 
scribe certain attributes of the candidates but say nothing 
about the underlying structure of the training program and 
how we | itis working. The usual evaluation produces data 
on indiv‘duals to answer questions about the organization. 
Often di-ectors of programs want to know how their training 
affects £ehavior but get data on attitudes. The evaluation 
instrum=nts usually contain preconceived artificial questions 
or probes that do not measure the natura/ development of 
trainees as they progress through the program. 


These three disjunctures and how to overcome them are 
the sub act of this article. The first principle is that the 
methocs of analysis should fit the questions asked. It fol- 
lows th=t the method can only be as clear as the questions. 
Thus the second principle is that what one wants to know 
must be understood and clearly stated. As obvious as this 
may be many people do not clearly state their objectives, 
often because professional trainers and educators have hid- 
den agenda. For example, they often want trainees to emu- 
late them, although they could not perform professional 
work well themselves. Most business school faculty would 
not maE3 good executives; most medical faculty are too 
socialized to practice medicine effectively in a typical com- 
munity. Siven such cross-cutting agenda, how does one 
know wen a program is effective? This question becomes 
more complex when a program aims at more than mastering 
facts. I{ the goal of a program is to produce shrewd manag- 
ers or Fumane clinicians, those in charge should sit down 
with a sympathetic but firm outsider and work through al! 
their as=umptions, contradictions, multiple agenda, or vague 
notions z0 clarify what they wish to accomplish and evalu- 
ate. Thi= experience alone can greatly improve the quality of 
any traing program. 


INADEC:UATE METHODS FOR COMPLEX PROGRAMS 


Once ozjectives and values are clarified, a central concern is 
how thz training program affects those in it! This by its 
nature is an organizational question (Van Maanen and Schein, 
1979). “hus one needs organizational data to evaluate 
organizational activities. It is surprising how often we collect 
individual data and aggregate it to analyze organizations. Of 
course, nformation an individuals is important, but it can 
rarely ge the insight program directcrs need to Improve 
their pr=gram. Hclistic rather than analytic methods can bet- 
ter prove that insight (Weiss, 1966). With analytic 
methods, the investigator attempts to isolate the various 
elements in a complex situation, such as professional train- 
ing. To zo this, the evaluator usually knows (or assumes he 
or she Knows) what the elements are, and to separate them 
out he =r she usually employs predeveloped instruments 
and anélyzes the results quantitatively. He or she then iden- 
tities tre dependent, independent, and intervening variables, 
and assesses the links between them. | 
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A lot can be missed by such analytic methods partly be- 
cause predeveloped instruments are used which may not 
suit the particular situation and partly because these 
methods cut reality up into discrete fragments of surface 
behavior which are then recombined into statistical clusters. 
By contrast, the holistic method considers a complete activ- 
ity like training as an interrelated system with a deep struc- 
ture (Weiss, 1966). Part or all of it may be hidden from view, 
implicit in the analytic elements. By focusing on the system 
as a whole, this method obtains a better sense of how the 
training program works. Outcome measures on defined ob- 
jectives are important data, but until they are combined with 
a holistic analysis of the training program, they do not ex- 
plore the “black box” that candidates enter at one end and 
leave at the other. One gains no insight into what the out- 
come measures mean in terms of the program itself. Of 
course, those running the program are sure they know how 
the program works; after all they designed it and run it. But 
this may be the biggest deception of all for the deep struc- 
ture of the program may be quite different from what its 
designers assume it to be. This is particularly true in terms 
of values, habits, self-esteem, self-identification, and the 
more subtle aspects of professional training. The idea that 
prisons socialize first offenders into a life of crime is a dis- 
turbingly familiar one. Certainly they were not designed to 
be schools of crime or betrayal funnels to the underworld, 
yet that is their organizational impact. Can we comfortably 
assume that matters are any different in professional train- 
ing programs? We accept that elementary school weans 
children from family fife and teaches them how to cope 
with organizational life. Schools were not designed to do 
this, and although one could call it a “by-product” it may be 
as profound as anything else they learn. What are the latent 
functions or unanticipated consequences of various profes- 
sional training programs? 


THE MERITS OF OBSERVATION 


To find out how a training program really works and to get 
beneath stated objectives and surface behavior, one must 
use observation. Although questionnaires and interviews 
have their value, systematic observation has a number of 
advantages for organizational analysis (Reiss, 1975). First, it 
offers much greater precision in measuring the time and 
duration of events. Second, it enables one to discover the 
interrelationships between elements of the whole, such as 
the interaction between instructors and trainees, the impact 
of training experiences on other related experiences, the in- 
fluence of peer culture among those being trained, and the 
implicit messages which the organization gives about itself 
in the training process. 


A third advantage of observation over interviews Is that 
people are not good at recalling past events, especially if 
they are involved in a confusing or intense experience (Can- 
nell and Fowler, 1963: 8; Yarrow, 1963; Yarrow, Campbell 
and Burton, 1964). Yet most studies of professional sociali- 
zation are based on interviews. Direct, current observation 
can not only document attitudes more accurately, but it can 
also record what trainees actually do. This subsequently al- 
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lows one to compare attitudes with actions and even recol- 
lection wth actua! behavior. Inaccurate recall is more in- 
sightfull seen as the reconstruction of past events to fit a 
new seree of self, an emerging professional identity. Thus, 
what is commonly considered a source of error can, with 
holistic cata, become a source for insight: 


Finally, Cbservation allows one the vital flexibility to discover. 
Scales, i~struments, and questionnaires require that one 
presumes prior knowledge of all the key forces that shape 
trainees and all the key dimensions on which they change. 
Worse, they do not allow one to measure or discover any- 
thing else. And worst of all, one often does not know that 
the vaneébles measured were the wrong ones. If Gallup and 

- Harns have taught us anything, it is that if you ask people a 
questior they will give you an answer regardless how ir- 
relevant or peripheral it is to their lives. Thus, questionnaires 
or paper-and-pencil tests will always produce answers, 
which than get quantified and characterized as "hard data” 
regardless how trrevelant they are to the training process. 


Observation, which can be combined with instruments, is 
naturalisic. When done by a trained, astute observer, its 
categoriss emerge from what is actually happening rather 
than fron artificial, preconceived notions. When these no- 
tions reflect the goals of the program they are important to 
measure but more relevant is how trainees behave in rela- 
tion to them. Observation also allows one to develop 
hypotheses, test them, alter them, and retest them while 
the stuc is going on (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). Fixed in- 
strumerts tend to lock one in until external information 
suggest= that new instruments need to be developed and 
another study conducted. Observations are as easy to quan- 
tify as avy other data (Merklin and Little, 1967; Worby, 
1970), s= the issue is not whether to use quantitative or 
qualitatis data. Rather, the central point is that organiza- 
tional benavior recuires holistic analysis and that direct ob- 
servatio~ is a vital part of that analysis. 


OBSER¥ATION OVER TIME 


Implicit m this discussion is the importance of longitudinal 
data. If cne wishes to analyze a continuing process, such as 
a trainins program, then one needs continuous data that 
measure each stage in the process. This can be done using 
questior naires, interviews, and observations but since ob- 
servatio7s focus on process, they are the most likely of the 
three to drovide valuable information about how the pro- 
gram atf- acts the trainees. 


Manifes Stress and Latent Structure | 


A good E ustration of these points is the training of psychia- 
trists. Many investigators have studied psychiatric training, 
and mos: have observed signs of stress among the resi- 
dents (Falleck and Woods, 1962; Klagsbrun, í 967; Merklin 
and Littl=, 1967; Worby, 1970; Pasnau and Bayley, 1971). 
Given tFat the observers are often psychiatrists or 
psychiatically-oriented behavioral scientists, {it should be no 
surprise zhat many of them have concluded that the training 
program merely brings out neurotic tendencies already there. 
An offical task force on emotionally disturbed psychiatric 
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residents was formed and conducted a national survey that 
produced sobering results (Russell, Pasnau, and Taintor, 
1975). Nearly 7 percent of all residents did not complete the 
year, a rate that becomes considerably higher for a given 
cohort over the three years of post-M.D. training. Another 6 
percent finished the year ‘‘despite marginal performance 
and/or emotional illness” (Russell, Pasnau, and Taintor, 1975: 
265). Nearly two-thirds of these continued to perform mar- 
ginally or badly but were not dropped. The suicide rate was 
among the highest in medicine. Other studies of individual 
programs note depression, anxiety attacks, disruption of 
marriages, inappropriate behavior with patients, and the like 
(Hawkins, 1976). The question is why. 


Personal pathology may be the answer, though those who 
suggest it have not investigated it. Rather, they assume it 
because it fits their preconceived notions about how people 
behave. Organizational variables are not part of their 
paradigm. But observers further note that these signs of 
stress particularly occur in the middle of the first year. While 
this may seem a clear indication that some organizational 
event is triggering it, most psychiatric educators find the 
psychological, individualistic explanation satisfactory: a cer- 
tain proportion of residents have emotional problems, and 
exposure to a program where emotional problems are 
openly examined and discussed brings them out. Once 
brought out, they are “worked through” and in time the 
signs of pathology subside. In a rough way, this is itself an 
organizational explanation. It assumes that if the program did 
not examine emotional problems they would not surface, 
but the emphasis is on the preexisting problems that the 
program brings to the surface. 


Holistic observation, however, has produced a much richer 
and more detailed account of the deep structure of psychiat- 
ric residency and the way in which programmatic features 
are the latent cause of unanticipated results (Light, 1980). It 
found that residents went through five stages of socializa- 
tion behind which lay structural features of the program. 


First, residents were actively, if subtly, discredited. They 
were told that medical training would be an obstacle to pro- 
viding good therapy, that they would have to abandon many 
of their hard-won professional habits and values. The desire 
to patch up and cure the patient, a driving force in the 
clinical years of medical school and internship, was labeled a 
“rescue fantasy.” Active, direct intervention would over- 
whelm mental patients and frighten them, supervisors said. 


It is important to realize that on the whole the instructional 
staff did not appreciate the extent to which they were dis- 
crediting who the residents were and what they had ac- 
complished in medical school. They saw themselves as very 
supportive, which they were at the same time that these ~ 
messages kept coming through. A respected trainer of 
American psychiatrists asked me what ! was finding, and | 
told him about the initial discrediting with specific examples. 
He replied with kind concern, “Well, if you find any evidence 
of this going on please let me know.” Since | had just 

given him clear evidence, | concluded that he was request- 
ing me not to let him know. 
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Second, a period of confusion and turmoil followed. Trainees 
struggled to get their bearings; yet the tools they had to fall 
back on were the old tools that were being discredited. 
They found their valus and identities challenged. The vague- 
ness of psychiatric principles and procedures further in- 
creased their anxiety, because they lacked the precision of 
lab tests and specific therapies. They struggled to do the 
right thing, but ware not sure what it was. As Merkin and 
Little (1967: 195) put it, ‘Threatened by his strange envi- 
ronment, his feelings of discontinuity with his past, and his 
lack of preparation for great responsibility, the new resident 
is in a hazardous posizion. His fears for his sanity are more 
intense, as are those of people who experience cultural 
shock when suddenly required to adapt to a: perelgn civiliza- 
tion.” 


By now it should be clear that stress and its emotional man- 
ifestations were not just the surfacing of neurotic predispo- 
sitions. When we ma<e the same arguments about Blacks 
and Hispanics, it is called “blaming the victim.” We put the 
victim in a structure that creates obstacles and then attribute 
an unsatisfactory or troubled performance to the victim. We 
then react as a conservative (by telling the victim to sink or 
swim) or a liberal (by relping the victim) but in neither case 
do we examine how structural forces shape the victim in 
the first place. In und2rstanding those forces, holistic obser- 
vation was needed to get beneath the surface behavior and 
attitudes that had been measured in previous efforts to 
study how psychiatrists are trained. 


The period of confusi>n ended in a third stage of numbness 
and exhaustion. Some called it a slump during which 
trainees did not seem to care. They became cynical or 
nihilistic in order to protect themselves against the pres- 
sures they felt. The degree to which this or the other 
stages were manifest varied by individual and by program, 
but | would argue thaz discrediting, which leads to a con- 
fused groping and ends in apathetic fatigue, is fairly com- 
mon in professional training programs. 


Yet life went on. The work continued. And as the trainees 
pushed on one noted that they began to discover that there 
is a way to make sense of their new tasks. In this fourth 
stage of renewal, trainees discovered there are techniques 
that work and values that make sense. Psychologically, the 
period of numb fatigue is a turning point, the end of resist- 
ance put up by the old values and ways against the new. As 
trainees continued, they began to realize that what they 
were doing all along was part of a coherent, ‘effective ap- 
proach. This does not necessarily mean that in some objec- 
tive way the techniques necessarily worked ‘or the approach 
was coherent — only that trainees came to perceive them in 
this way. There is a sirong tendency for people to resolve 
anomalies, to reduce anxiety, to understand what they are 
doing. 


The stage of renewal is the crucible of socialization, the 
period when students assimilate the program's techniques 
and values into a new professional identity. [he great an- 
thropologist, Clifford Seertz (1973: 5), has written that man 
is “an animal suspended in webs of significance he himself 
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has spun.” Pure symbolic interactionists go as far as to 
argue that each trainee can spin any web of significance 
that he or she wants. But organizational constraints and 
forces make only certain patterns available; so it is no sur- 
prise to see that most trainees in the fourth stage of re- 
newal discovered as if for the first time the truths, tech- 
niques, and folk wisdom that their supervisors had es- 
poused and made available to them. 


Role playing is a crucial part of this fourth stage. The more 
residents acted as if they were psychiatrists, the less false 
it seemed, particularly when patients and supervisors took 
their performance seriously. This daily role playing helped 
both to push out what remained of the old perspectives and 
to make real the new way of doing things, which was em- 
bodied in the very rcles they were performing. 


The fourth stage of renewal led to the final stage of self- 
affirmation. As bonds of identification strengthened and in- 
dividuals gained confidence, they began to wean themselves 
from those on whom they had depended. Increasingly they 
attributed to themselves a sense of mastery. One interest- 
ing mechanism that may be at work here is “effort justifica- 
tion” (Lawrence and Festinger, 1962). Most trainees found it 
difficult to admit that they learned little from all the effort 
and strain they went through in the program, so they were 
inclined to accentuate what they learned and how much 
more professional they were at the end of the program. 
This was particularly true if trainees had been given serious 
responsibilities. 


A driving force in the last two stages is ideology, a set of 
rationalizations to exolain why the new ways promoted by 
the program are worthwhile. To paraphrase Jerome Frank 
(1971), people succeed only if they are convinced that what 
they are doing makes sense and that they are good at It. 

The new paradigm ar ideology embodied in the training pro- 
gram provides this rationale and allows trainees to collect 
success stories, which they regard as evidence that the 
beliefs are valid. Often, the beliefs and methods of a pro- 
gram emphasize techniques; one change trainees made is 
from an emphasis on externally measured results to an em- 
phasis on technique. A good job is a job well executed ac- 
cording to the techniques emphasized in the program, rather 
than a job that produces some externally measurable results. 
To the extent that a program has this emphasis, many wor- 
risome questions about effectiveness are evaded. 


Deep Structure 


In the case of psychiatric residency programs, a number of 
structural arrangements underlay the stages of socialization 
described (Light, 1980: Ch. 12). The first was that residents 
started with the sickest patients on the wards rather than 
with outpatients. On one hand, there is nothing “deep” 
about this at all. It was such an obvious part of the program 
that no one talked much about it. If asked why they had 
residents begin with inpatients, the senior staff said that 
disorders and defenses were most easily seen in very sick 
patients, thus new residents could learn more easily the 
basic dynamics of the psyche. Also, some senior staff felt 
that residents first had to learn how to sit with psychotic 
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patients. If they cculd do that, they could sit with anyone. 
But these arguments are not very persuasive. The first as- 
sumes that the disorders and defenses of psychotics are 
just like those of you and me, only more so, and there are a 
lot of experts who would question that assumption. 
Moreover, psychosis has its own complexities so that it 
cannot be assumed that psychotic patients openly display 
their psyche. Psychotics come in all shapes; and bearing 
their pain does not necessarily prepare one for effective 
therapy with outpetients. But no matter. Careful observation 
of how starting with psychotic inpatients affected the resi- 
dents indicated that other lessons were learned. 


First, psychotic inpatients were a shock. If one wanted to 
disabuse bright young physicians of the idea that they were 
competent, one cculd not do better than to start them with 
inpatients. They did not look ill like medical patients; yet 
they were quite disturbed. Residents found that relating to 
them was very difiicult, and their efforts to improve them 
had frustrating results. Some improved rapidly, others 
moved sideways to other disorders, while others did not 
respond at all. Early in training, before residents had assimi- 
lated the psychiatric ideology and were focusing on results, 
they openly admitted that they could not credit themselves 
even with those who improved, because they could discern 
no regular pattern in how patients responded. They worked 
hard at improving these patients and became discouraged at 
the results, not realizing that distinguished therapists had 
done no better. 


second, starting with inpatients led to a modified medical 
model that ultimately allowed residents to see continuity be- 
tween their professional status and their new. roles. While 
medical techniques and previous knowledge are not very 
relevant, inpatients on a ward being treated by people who 
are called “doctors” preserved the fundamental trappings of 
status. Moreover, the patients were called “sick” with 
“mental illness,” though the analogy to medicine was open 
to question. While the brain and the nervous system can 
sustain disease, that spiritual-psychclogical presence called 
“the mind” cannot. But the effect of starting with inpatients 
was to make the analogy as plausible as possible. Within 
this medical framework, residents learned new definitions of 
the old terms “illness” and therapy” without finding the 
shift implausible. ` | 


Another important contributor to the deep structure of the 
program was intensive supervision. If starting: with inpatients 
was a major force underlying the first three stages that 
broke down old habits and resistance, then intensive super- 
vision made a central contribution to renewal and self- 
affirmation. During the early stages of resocidlization, super- 
visors within the program contained much of ithe emotional 
and psychic turmoil where it could be channelled toward the 
goals of the program. Supervisors also provided role models 
which then became vital as residents began to Identify with 
the new way of doing things. These two functions in- 
creased the residents’ emotional investment in the program. 


CONCLUSION 
A full understanding of how a training program works re- 
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DISCOVERING QUALITATIVE RESEARCH 


| did not plan to do open-ended interviewing and participant 
observations: | happened into it, in the course of my 
graduate education, in two ways: in my thesis research and 
in my work with civil rights and anti-poverty groups. My 
thesis topic was the effect of automation upon the skill 
composition of marufacturing jobs. At the time, there was 
considerable controversy about whether technological 
change was increasing or decreasing the skill requirements 
of jobs. An important group of analysts in the debates about 
national economic policy were arguing that skill requirements 
were increasing, leeving a residue of workers who had, or 
might have, been employed by the old techniques but who 
were unqualified for the new jobs. This growing residue 
was supposed to be a barrier to reductions in the level of 
unemployment. 


John Dunlop, my thesis advisor, proposed investigating this 
question by comparing two factories using old and new 
techniques. The idea was to find a series of cases where an 
old factory that was being torn down or abandoned, to be 
replaced by a totally new facility, praducing the same prod- 
uct. Engineering designs for the two factories would show 
the various work stations and the jobs associated with 
them. A comparison of these manning tables, as they were 
called, would provide the maximum contrast between old 
and new technologies and thus would indicate the direction 
of change for the economy as a whole. The project required 
exceptional cooperation on the part of the companies whose 
factories were involved. Dunlop obtained access at the 
headquarters level. | went to the factories, or in some cases 
to the engineers designing the plants, to collect the data. 


There were, however, several problems with this approach 
which | had not anticipated. One problem was that the data 
were available in the expected form in only one company 
and even there the data were very difficult to interpret 
without the aid of plant personnel. Elsewhere, the data had 
to be constructed, and this required a considerable input 
from a variety of different company and factory officials. 


Second, the cooperation of local officials was not forthcom- 
ing merely on command from national headquarters; it was 
necessary to first gain their confidence and interest in the 
project. For this purpose, | spent a lot of time visiting various 
local officials, trying to make conversation with them ina 
way which would seem purposeful enough so as not to be 
wasting their time, but far enough away from my actual 
interest so as not to queer the whole project by premature 
disclosure of the magnitude and degree of confidentiality of 
what | was about to ask them to do. 


At first, | developed an elaborate list of questions for this 
“preliminary” part of the interview, but | quickly found that 
the questions had very little to do with the success or fail- 
ure of the interview. As | learned much later in a write-up of 
one of the Hawthome experiments, most people had a story 
to tell. The interviewees used my questions as an excuse 
for telling their storias. Since | thought of my initial interview 
as a means of developing rapport, this did not bother me at 
first. Indeed, | was glad to be relieved of the burden of 
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keeping the conversation going, and | began to look for 
ways to get the respondent to do his or her thing. Later, | 
became interested in using the same interview format to 
obtain the answers to a specific list of questions, but | was 
unable to change the interview process. Either | let the re- 
spondent tell his cr her story, using my questions as an 
excuse, or else | forced him or her to treat the questions 
seriously and to give me a codable response to each item. If 
| took the latter approach, the respondents soon lost interest 
in the project and began to concentrate on getting through 
the questionnaire and on to their next appointment. In, this 
process, they often provided misinformation in order to 
avoid an anticipated follow-up question. 


As this process continued, | became increasingly interested 
in the stories | was being told in the interviews. The stories 
revealed that the processes of technological change and 
labor allocation, indeed the basic process of business man- 
agement, were totally different from the ways in which the 
original project had been conceived. The manning tables 
which | had set out te collect were only tangentially related 
to the manning structure of the plant and the skill composi- 
tion of jobs — a consequence of the process diverging so 
radically from what | had envisioned. |! would never have 
understood this if | had focused only on the manning tables; 
what | would have understood was that there was an “er- 
ror” between the tables and the data | wanted, and | would 
have looked for, and found, a correction factor. 


Finally, however, the interviews seemed to reveal what the 
actual process was and, at least in retrospect, what my 
thesis came to be about was the definition of that actual 
process, and a comparison between it and the process | had 
first envisaged. 


The actual process was one in which there was no clear 
distinction between jobs or workers of varying skills. The 
manning tables were used as only a rough guide to factory 
layout and cost. The actual manning was arrived at experi- 
mentally and evolved over time, through adjustments in 
which work was first done by design engineers and then 
gradually transferred to craftsmen who, in tum, taught oper- 
ators. It was indicative of an informal process of skill devel- 
opment on the job in the process of production or, in the 
case of new technologies, in the process of technological 
change. When this process worked well the “skilled” work 
force was trained without cost by participating in the instal- 
lation and Start-up of the new equipment. Bottlenecks of the 
kind envisaged in theories of structural unemployment were 
created by failures of this informal on-the-job training. Such 
failures were most often social, rather than economic, and 
were generated by racial or class distinctions which inhibited 
the necessary contacts between the skilled and unskilled 
employees. | 


Civil Rights and Poverty 


My experience with open-ended interviews in thesis re- 
search was reinforced by work that | did during my graduate 
studies with civil rights groups and inner city) manpower and 
poverty programs. My graduate education coincided with the 
rise of the civil nghts movement and the development of 
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the various manpower and poverty programs in the rural 
South and the inner city areas of the North. | went through 
a series of crises de ccnscience, periodically, thinking of 
dropping out of graduate school for a career as an organizer 
and social agitator. | triad to resolve these crises by offering 
my services as an economist to various grass roots organiza- 
tions and local governmental programs. It was, however, not 
so easy to get my services accepted on these terms, and it 
became increasingly difficult as Black power and power-to- 
the-people came increasingly to dominate the movement. 


| tried to solve this croblem by finding issues that local 
communities were interestd in, understanding the 
framework in which they viewed these issues, and then 
either translating my perspective into their terminology or 
adopting their framework in place of my own. | found my 
approach to community leaders similar to my approach with 
the business executives for my thesis: letting them tell their 
story and then trying to abstract from that story their inter- 
ests and their world view. However useful this approach 
actually was in helping the communities with which | was 
working, it turned out to be fairly successful in helping me 
to pursue my professicnal education in good conscience. 
Ultimately, it also led me to a very different view of the 
economics of race and poverty from that of my colleagues 
in economics. 


Earlier Qualitative Research 


While this approach to economic research is not very popu- 
lar among professional economists today, it is not without 
its antecedents, especially in labor economics. Economists in 
the 1930s and 1940s who worked with trade unions, with 
the wage and price control agencies in World War Il, and as 
arbitrators and mediators in the collective bargaining process 
in the postwar period Fad experiences that must have been 
very similar to mine with civil rights and poverty groups. 
They could not défine the problems and impose their own 
analytical framework on the search for a solution but were 
forced instead to accept the problems as defined by the 
participants and to undarstand and sometimes to accept as 
well, the participants’ analytical perspective. This was espe- 
cially true of economists who served as labor arbitrators and 
mediators, for their abi ity to play those roles is predicated 
upon continued acceptability by the parties to labor disputes. 
There were also a series of formal research studies in this 
period that examined actual economic decision making using 
similar qualitative reseerch techniques: studies of price for- 
mation by Hall and Hitch, 1939; local labor market studies by 
Reynolds (1951); Myers and Shulz (1951); Lester (1954); in- 
vestment decision stucies by Heller (1951) and Duesenberry 
(1958). These studies lad several of the authors into inten- 
sive theoretical conflicts with the conventional wisdom of 
the profession. In retrospect, neither the analytical positions 
nor the evidence advanced in support of them seems to be 
very solid if taken at face value. | find it possible to under- 
stand the intensity of commitment to the unorthodox 
theories expounded in that period only in terms of a convic- 
tion that participants had a view of the world very different 
from the view ascribed to them by a conventional theory, 
and that that view had an internal coherence and consist- 
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| 
ency, however difficult it might be for the observer to 


-abstract and articulate as a theoretical statement. The in- 


tensity of, this commitment must have emerged through 

the interviews taken as a whole and not individually as pre- 
sented in.research reports. The capacity to recognize such 
an alternative, let alone the effort to articulate it, has, how- 
ever, since disappeared almost completely from economic 
research. In order to understand why, one has to understand 
the nature of the discipline as it is now structured. 


FORMAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Contemporary economics is divided into two branches both 
of which work from a set of rigorous theoretical proposi- 
tions. One of these branches, which the profession calls 
theory, starts from a model of economic man, ppurposively 
maximizing a constrained objective function. Itis concerned 
with the outcome af this maximizing process and with the 
interaction of economic units behaving in this way. That in- 
teraction is generally understood to occur through a market. 


The other branch of economics is econometrics. It is a 
theory of statistical inference. It is basically concerned with 
inferring quantitative estimates for the parameters of behav- 
ioral models on the basis of individual observations. Quan- 
titative variables display a certain dispersion. A part of that 
dispersion is random; another part is systematically intro- 
duced by economic behavior. Econometricians are con- 
cerned with how to separate out the random dispersion and 
to attribute the nonrandom variation to the several different 
variables which are responsible for it. Such attribution is 
possible only if one starts with a formal behavioral model 
that identifies the relevant vanabies and the relationship 
among them. That model is provided by formal economic 
theory. Econometric theory could be used to distinguish, at 
least within certain limits, among alternate theoretical formu- 
lations of behavioral models, but it is seldom used in this 
way and the theoretical! foundations of that ap yoaen are 
relatively underdeveloped. 


Many of the observations upon which Beanie estima- 
tion is based are gathered in interviews with individual eco- 
nomic agents, i.e., households and business enterprises. To 
be useful for econometric purposes, the data must be col- 
lected in a random way, and the answers must be quantifi- 
able. Generally, each question is treated as an observation 
upon a specific variable although occasionally a block of 
questions is designed to determine the “state of a unit of 
observation; for example, the status of employed or unem- 
ployed is measured this way. | 


When open-ended interviews are ridiculed as impressionis- 
tic’ and ‘‘anecdotal,”’ it is against the standard of economet- 
nc theory that they are being judged. The term anecdotal 
usually implies that the observations are not randomly col- 
lected and are not sufficiently numerous to identify a sys- 
tematic pattern of behavior. The term impressionistic usually 
implies that the answers are neither quantitative nor quanti- 
fiable. Open-ended interviews and participant observation 
thus clearly do not meet the standards of econometric 
evidence. i 
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Given the present structure of the discipline, analysis which 
is not econometrics must be “theory.” But, in order to un- 
derstand what this could imply, one must understand how 
the concept of theory has evolved in recent years. The core 
of economic theory is the notion of the maximization of 
some objective function subject to a series of constraints. 
The household is assumed to maximize utility; the business 
enterprise is assumed to maximize profits. There is no gen- 
erally accepted objective for other units but the approach to 
modeling their behavior follows these lines: political units, 
for example, are assumed to maximize either power, votes, 
or the tax base. 


When theory fails in some important way to track reality — 
and most developments in economics seem to be stimu- 
lated by a failure of this sort — the remedy is sought in 
three basic ways. One has been to develop in a deeper, 
more fundamental way the implications of the basic 
maximizing model or of market interactions among maximiz- 
ing agents. The second has been to place the action within 
the constraints upon maximizing behavior and to explain dif- 
ferences in behavior among economic units or in a given 
economic unit over time, by changes in those constraints. 
The third has been to question the basic maximizing as- 
sumptions themselves or to bolster those with supple- 
mentary behavioral assumptions drawn from outside the 
discipline. 


The greatest blow to standard economic analysis was the 
Depression of the 1930s. This most dramatic economic 
event was Incomp-ehensible in terms of standard economic 
models. The attempt which followed to formulate an under- 
standing of economic behavior was dominated by the latter 
two of these approaches. The developments in economic 
theory in the immediate postwar decades involved an explo- 
ration both of alternative behavioral assumptions and of the 
specific nature of behavior constraints imposed by institu- 
tions, technology, law, and broader social structure. The 
work of that period which resembled the interviews that | 
conducted for my thesis was conceived in these terms. 
Most of the labor and industrial organization economists 
working in this per‘od thought of what they were doing as a 
relatively mundane effort to identify specific technological or 
institutional constraints. A number of them, however, saw 
this work as a more fundamental contribution to behavioral 
theory. Simon (1958) interviewed firms about their 
decision-making processes and drew from these interviews 
a “new” theory of business behavior. Duesenberry (1967) 
developed a consumption theory out of psychoanalytic 
theory. And Lester (1946) used his work to open a debate 
with Machliup (1946) that challenged the behavioral assump- 
tions of standard theory. 


An important, possibly essential, component of the intellec- 
tual framework in which this exploration took place was 
Keynesian economics. Keynes provided the analytical 
framework in terms of which the Depression was ultimately 
understood. That analytical framework built rather heavily 
upon behavioral assumptions and constraints drawn from 
outside the basic maximizing framework. The issue of 
exactly how these assumptions were to be interpreted, it 
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may be aoted, was never fully resolved, but an important 
component was the d stinction between the long and the 
short rum Keynes see ned to argue that the conventional 
model would explain cnly the long run. The space for alter- 
natives was opened up by the remark “in the long run, we 
are all dead.” a 


The diffculty with these approaches is that neither the al- 
ternative behavioral assumptions nor the technological and 
instituticnal constraints, which were introduced into the 
standarc models, had any coherent intellectual underpin- 
nings. Tey appeared, relative to the standard economic 
model, tœ be ad hoc. One “found out” what the technical 
constrdimts or institutional characteristics were. There was 
no cohe-snt theory of technology or of institutions. In the 
beginniry, one might rave expected the exploration of 

these ccnstraints to lead to such a theory but, as time went 
=- onand i- did not do sa, the approach became increasingly 
unsatisfactory. The introduction of alternative behavioral as- 
sumptio-s may have seemed more promising in this regard 
since it was in principl= possible to ground those assump- 
tions in zome other sccial science, or better yet natural sci- 
ence. Biz in the event, the promise proved elusive. No dis- 
cipline provided the breadth and cohesion which economists 
had bee= led by their 'nitial maximizing models to expect 
from a teory. To explain behavior with axiomatic assump- 
tions on= had to draw several different “other” theories, 
which a best had no obvious relationship to each other and 
were, at worst, conflicting. Thus, the attempt to provide an 
alternati-e theory zamre to seem equally as ad hoc as the 
identificztion of specitic technological and institutional 
constrai ts. 


The attenpt to borrow from other disciplines proved disap- 
pointing an another respect as well. Conventional economics 
is a very Dig story about the nature of the socioeconomic 
system. New stories that emerged from alternative models 
were either confused or trivial. 


Graduall. in the 1960s and overwhelmingly in the 1970s, the 
professiin abandcnec the notion that understanding is to be 
expanded either by modifying the basic behavioral assump- 
tions or =y an exploration of the nature of the constraints, 
and haszeturned to tFe first approach, i.e., an attempt to 
explore n a deeper and more meaningful way the basic 
maximiz1g model. Current research is focused rather heav- 
ily upon two aspects cf that model — information and un- 
certaint.. Paradoxically, however, it may be precisely in 
these tems that it is easiest to understand the limits of 
conventonal economic theory and to identify exactly how it 
is that coen-ended interviewing might permit us to over- 
come trase limits. 


| 
QUALITATIVE RESEARCH AND LIMITED INFORMATION 


Most economic theors tend to view information as consist- 
ing of dEcrete bits and pieces, which can be/thought of as 
the values of quantitaive variables. The problem of informa- 
tion is, im this way. converted into the problem of the esti- 
mation ci the values cf the parameters of an econometric 
model. And, indeed, limited information and uncertainty in 
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economics generally means lack of information about the 
precise value of a given set of variables. Either one does not 
know what the value of a variable is or the value has a 
random component and cannot be known with certainty. 


This conception of the problem, however, obscures a prior 
step in the epistemological process, identifying the variables 
that are worth estimating in the first place. Econometrics 
avoids this step by drawing upon economic theory. But eco- 
nomic theory also skips this step! It attributes to the eco- 
nomic actors a prior knowledge about how the world is 
structured and what the values of the relevant variables in 
that structure actually are. When one examines the issue, 
however, it is not at all clear how the actors acquire the 
knowledge that economists attribute to them; if that knowl- 
edge could in fact be abstracted from their own experience 
and, if not, how their experience would in fact lead them to 
conceptualize the decision-making problems which they 
face. For example, economists generally assume that eco- 
nomic actors examine the relative prices of all substitute 
resources before making a decision. But if relative prices are 
constant over a long period of time, it would be unnecessary 
to do this in order to make an optimal economic decision. It 
would in fact be a waste of time to do so, and for this 
reason suboptimal. Suppose businessmen did not bother to 
examine relative prices and then the prices of some impor- 
tant sets of inputs, such as energy sources, began to shift. 
How would economic agents learn about the shift if they 
were not accustomed to examine price? Once they did 
learn, how would they separate out permanent shifts from 
random variation? How would they estimate the new values 
of relative prices? Would they assume that relative prices 
were now variable or that the relationship among relative 
prices had simply changed once and for all and a new but 
stable relationship had emerged? These questions do not 
have a standard answer in economic theory. They arise at all 
only if one does not assume that one knows the structure in 
terms of which economic agents see the world. 


Open-ended interviews and participant observation may be 
interpreted as instruments for answering these types of 
questions. They are ways of discovering how economic par- 
ticipants think about the world. They are means, in other 
words, of identifying the model of that portion of the 
socioeconomic world which the participants themselves use 
in making decisions. The conventional interpretation is cap- 
tured in what at MIT is called Robert Hall’s Law: You can 
never believe the arswer to a direct question about behav- 
ior, or more crudely, “businessmen always lie.” This in- 
terpretation, however, suggests that this law misses the 
point: what interviews can reveal is not a set of specific 
answers to specific questions, individual bits and pieces of 
information. What they reveal are patterns of responses. 
Each answer, whether true or false, is a piece of that pat- 
tern. Individual responses cannot be interpreted in isolation. 
But the responses grouped together, and taken as a whole, 
are clues to the mental processes of the economic partici- 
pants. This has been difficult for economists to recognize 
because these mental processes constitute the answers to 
problems which the discipline has thought to be already 
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resolved. But if current work on uncertainty and limited in- 
formation is pursued, the need for answers of this kind 
must eventually be recognized. 


While an interpretation of this kind suggests what open- 
ended interviewing is about and how it fits into the disci- 
pline of economics, it is not complete. In particular, it does 
not explain how one identifies the structures or models 
which the interviews reveal. My own work in this regard 

has been largely based upon hunch and intuition. It has 
proved viable not so much because | have been able to use 
my fieldwork to sustain in any scientific way the “theories” 

| have abstracted from it but because these theories have 
led to policy conclusions which have currency. That currency 
comes from the fact that they are derived from the models 
which people actually use in thinking about the processes 
that the proposed policies are designed to influence and 
thus the proposals seem particularly plausible to them. But 
however important such plausibility is in making the re- 
search approach viable, it does not validate either the 
policies or the models used to derive them. The world may 
well not operate in a way which Is intuitively plausible to any 
single participant. How does one know from interviews what 
the relationship between the participants’ view and the ac- 
tual operation of a given socioeconomic system is? Other 
social science disciplines have moved relatively far in explor- 
ing this question; the epistemological issues are central to 
structural and developmental psychology. It is not possible in 
a paper of this kind to explore the implications of this work 
for economic theory. But it may be useful to develop one 
distinction simply to illustrate how this kind of understanding 
helps. 


if one interprets the open-ended interviewing as a way of 
identifying structure of thought, then any particular interview 
may indicate three distinct types of structures. First, the 
interviews may reveal a model, or more broadly, understand- 
_ing, which the respondent has of socioeconomic reality that 
actually reflects that reality ttself (or, more precisely, it may 
be the way the economist wishes to model that reality). 
Second, the interviews may reveal how the participant 
views reality, and hence, may be a clue as to’ how to model 
that participant’s cwn behavior, but it may not be a true 
causal model. Third, the interview may reveal that the partic- 
ipant's model is unstable: it may suggest, in other words, 
genuine confusion on the participant's part. ` 


Most of what | have uncovered through interviews are 
modals that | have used as direct reflection of reality. My 
favorite example of this was an understanding of the public 
assistance system which | developed through an interview 
with a militant welfare recipient. | was confronted with this 
woman in an interview situation but at a complete loss as to 
how to begin, so | asked her what she had learned through 
her experience in the movement. She replied immediately, 
“That America is all fucked-up.”” Startled andifeeling, if any- 
thing, more at a loss, | asked limply, “Didn't you know that 
before?” 


It turned out that in organizing for the welfare rights move- 
ment, this woman had gone door to door in the housing 
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project where she lived and met, for the first time, other 
women who like her were on public assistance. She had 
been profoundly shocked (and truly radicalized) by the depth 
of poverty and degradation which she discovered among 
these women, as shocked and radicalized, it would appear, 
as middle class college women were by the same organizing 
experience. What this reveals about the structure of the 
welfare system would take a whole paper to develop. Two 
points may be underscored here: (1) the way the system is 
structured vertically so that social relationships run from the 
client to the social worker (who represents control, author- 
ity) and never horizontally among clients and (2) the ex- 
tremely uneven distribution of income among people osten- 
sibly falling under tha same system of eligibility rules and 
the tendency of the system to reward exactly the same 
character traits as those rewarded by the labor market. 


It is a little more difficult to illustrate the case where the 
structure model of tne respondent is a poor indicator of 
actual social structure in which he or she is acting. Obvi- 
ously this cannot be inferred from only one respondent's 
interview. An interview with the welfare recipient before 
she discovered that America was “all fucked-up’’ would 
have revealed a view of the public assistance system which 
was in fact very partial but not to what degree. Competitive 
theory in economics assumes that businessmen have a 
view that is partial in this sense, that businessmen accept 
prices as a given and have absolutely no notion of how their 
own actions affect the market. But the only businessmen | 
ever met who had this model of one of the markets in 
which they operated were shrimp packers in Louisiana who 
called a broker in New Orleans every morning to find out 
what price to pay fo: fresh shrimp. Another case ts that of 
factories where there is a strong commitment to customary 
wage differentials among jobs. Workers in these factories 
have an attachment to past practice and custom which im- 
plies a commitment to wages as an end in themselves, This 
contrasts to the role that wages play in economic theory as 
a means for the individual of obtaining income and for the 
society of labor allocation. It also contrasts with the view of 
managers in the same factory who see the role of wages 
somewhat as economic theory does. | am convinced — al- 
though | would have difficulty proving it — that the differ- 
ence between the manager's and the worker's views de- 
rives from the different perspectives of these two types of 
participants on the system in which they are operating. 
Managers are able to see the operation of the competitive 
market forces which govern wage variation and, hence, they 
can meaningfully understand wage determination in these 
terms. Workers are not in a position to observe the working 
of a market and the only sense they can make out of wage 
movement is in terms of past practice and custom. The 
actual determinants of wage movements are probably cap- 
tured by neither model. The fact that workers believe in 
customs does indicate a certain stability in wage relation- 
ships over time. That stability may — indeed probably does 
— reflect stability in certain underlying market conditions. 
But workers not only think that custom governs wages: they 
also exert collective pressures to make it so. Their model of 
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This paper is representative of my long-term research inter- 
ests in the longitudinal-processual study of organizations, a 
perspective | feel is neglected. The longitudinal-processual 
approach to the study of organizations recognizes that an 
organization or any other social system may profitably. be 
explored as a continuing system with a past, a present, and 
a future. Sound theory must, therefore, take into account 
the history and the future of a system and relate them to 
the present. What are advocated here are not mere meth- 
odological niceties. Trey have a fundamental impact on the 
kinds of research problems that become open for investiga- 
tion, the possibilities of making certain kinds of conceptual 
developments, and the choice of language systems with 
which these concepts are expressed. A longitudinal- 
processual analysis is more likely to be interested in lan- 
guage systems of becoming than of being, of processes of 
structural elaboration “ather than the precise description of 
structural form, of mechanisms that create, maintain, and 
dissolve systems of power (Pettigrew, 1973) rather than just 
attempt to codify d stributions of power at one point in time. 


BACKGROUND 


This paper offers a brief and necessarily speculative look at 
some of the concepts and processes associated with the 
creation of organizéticnal cultures and, therefore, with the 
birth of organizations. Although no strong reference will be 
made to the data hare, the frame of reference chosen for 
the paper has been influenced by the empirical study of a 
private British boarding school. The school was founded by 
an individual with a st-ong and quite idiosyncratic personality 
who had a definite vision of what kind of organizational 
structures, mechanisms, people, and processes could realize 
his vision. 


The data collection began in 1972 with a before, during, and 
after analysis of the impact of a major structural change on 
certain aspects of the structure, functioning, and climate of 
relationships in the school. The change began in September 
1972. Two sets of Interviews and questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to staff and pupils during the spring of 1973 and 
1974. 


The cross-sectional and processual analyses have been 
complemented with é historical analysis of the birth and 
evolution of the school from 1934 to 1972. This retrospec- 
tive analysis is based >n long interviews with former mas- 
ters, governors, and pupils who were at the school from the 
1930s, until 1972. These interview data have been supple- 
mented with documentary sources, including pnvate papers, 
speeches, administrative documents, and other archival ma- 
tenal. A number of unobtrusive measures have been and are 
being developed from these data. 


Social Dramas as a Research Focus 


The overall design of the research is anchored around the 
study of a set of social dramas (Turner, 1957) and the rela- 
tive routine that intarsperses them. The point of studying a 
sequence of social dramas longitudinally is that they provide 
a transparent look at the growth, evolution, transformation, 
and, conceivably, decay of an organization over time. The 
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Drama 1 
1934 1953 
Birth of Founding 
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Retrospective Data Collection 


Figure. Longitudinal research design. 
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Using a similar research design | (1973) 
studied four capital investment decisions 


in a single firm over a twelve-year period. 


In that case, the real time data collection 
was two yeers and the retrospective- 
historical analysis ten years. The dramas 
were major capital investment decisions 
and the continuous processes, the study 
of the ebb and flow of power relation- 
ships, and the emergence, transforma- 
tion, and decline of two occupational 
groups. 
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dramas in the school were the points of leadership SUCCES- 
sion as the school changed from headmaster to headmaster 
and as it made a major structura! change in 1972 that altered 
its population. Each of these dramas was sufficiently en- 
gaging of the minds and actions of the people in the school 
to be regarded as critical events. It should be clear, there- 
fore, that it is not just the researcher's judgment which 
pinpoints the social dramas. The sequence of dramas, which 
gives a.form to the order of the research design, is shown 
in the Figure. 


Drama 2 Drama 3 Drama 4 
1958 1968 1972 1975 
Headmaster Headmaster Structural End Point 
2 3 Change of Data 
Retires Retires ' Collection 
l l j 


Real Time Data Collection 


In terms of a general analysis of social process and the 
particular concern with unravelling the dynamics of the evo- 
lution of an organization, this kind of design has a number of 
potential advantages: 


1. Each drama provides a clear point of data:collection, an 
important practical consideration in such an extended stream 


of time, events, people, and processes. 


2. Each drama can act as an in-depth case study within the 
overall case study and thereby provide a dramatic glimpse 
into the current workings of the social system. 


3. The longitudinal study of a sequence of dramas allows 
varying readings to be taken of the development of the or- 
ganization, of the impact of one drama on successive and 
even consequent dramas, and of the kinds of mechanisms 
that lead to, accentuate, and regulate the impact of each 
drama. 


4. As the point about mechanisms of transformation implies, 
only dramas can provide consequence and meaning in rela- 
tion to routines. The quality and analytical impact of the 
study of the dramas can only be as good as the researcher's 
understanding of the relative routines with which each 
drama is interspersed. In this sense the routines provide the 
contextual backdrop for the foreground drama and the re- 
searcher becomes interested in the interactive effect be- 
tween context and foreground and the mechanisms and 
processes of transformation from routine to drama to new 


routine and further drama. | 


5. Examining the dramas affords the opportunity to study 
continuous processes." In the school study the focus on 
continuous process relates to questions of organizational 
goals, their emergence and transformation, and to changes 
in systems of beliefs, power relationships, and culture. 


DESCRIBING ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURES: 
KEY CONCEPTS 


One of the benefits of a research design built around the 
analysis of a sequence of social dramas is ii possibility it 
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affords to study the emergence and development of organi- 
zational cultures. Using the example of the school study, | 
will discuss how purpose, commitment, and order are gen- 
erated in an organization both through the feelings and ac- 
tions of its founder and through the amalgam of beliefs, 
ideology, language, ritual, and myth we collapse into the 
label of organizational culture. 


| have another objective: to encourage the use of some 
concepts which have developed in sociology and anthropol- 
ogy. These concepts are directly relevant to the concern in 
the field of organizational behavior as to how purpose, 
commitment, and order are created in the early life of an 
organization. In the context of the action frame of reference 
for the study of organizations (Silverman, 1970), those con- 
cepts reveal man as a creator of symbols, languages, be- 
liefs, visions, ideologies, and myths, in effect, man as a 
creator and manager of meaning. 


Yet before | discuss the importance of the symbolic in the 
study of organizations, | shall briefly discuss some aspects 
of the literature on entrepreneurs, followed by sections on 
symbolism and its role in the creation of purpose, and on 
identity and meaning in a newly established organization, 
and a discussion of how the problem of commitment was 
handled by an entrepreneur in the school. 


Entrepreneurs 


To define entrepreneurs is difficult for it is one of those 
terms used so regularly by the general public as well as tn 
more specific and yet differing ways by social scientists that 
one wonders if it has any discriminatory power left at all. 
The tendency to attribute highly symbolic value to the word 
entrepreneur is starkly visible in one of the most often 
quoted research studies in the field by Collins and Moore 
(1970). In the introduction to their book (p. 2), they justify 
their research on entrepreneurs and the process of founding 
an organization partly to provide systematic knowledge to 
allow “the free worlc to stay free.” Elsewhere entrepre- 
neurs are portrayed as heroes. Boswell (1972: 70}, while 
asking the researcher to be wary of the romanticization 
often associated with founding entrepreneurs, presents a 
fairly heroic picture of entrepreneurship: “His course is de- 
termined by fiats of various key outsiders on the one hand 
and his own supply of persistence, guts, and ability on the 
other.” 


This concern with the courage, persistence, and ability of 
entrepreneurs is reflected in a more refined way in the es- 
tablished research literature that constructs psychological 
profiles of the entrepreneur. McClelland (1961) and his as- 
sociates have built up an impressive, though controversial 
set of instruments and data around the theme of achieve- 
ment motivation. The aim is to tease out the psychological 
characteristics that differentiate entrepreneurs from nonen- 
trepreneurs and therefore to work toward specifying some 
of the prerequisites for the emergence of entrepreneurship. 
The kinds of conclusions drawn from this research are that 
entrepreneurs in high-performing firms tend to have high 
needs for achievement and moderate needs for power while 
entrepreneurs in low-performing firms tend to have low 
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needs for achievement and either high or low needs for 
power (Roberts, 1968; Wainer and Rubin, 1969). This work 
and the less ambitious research by Schrage (1965) on veridi- 
cal perception, by Hornaday and Bunker.(1970) examining 
the deprivation of entrepreneurs in their early years, and by 
Stanworth and Curran (1973) on entrepreneurs as socially 
marginal people, have made a useful contribution toward 
probing into the psychology of entrepreneurs. What each of 
these studies lacks, however, is any real attempt to examine 
the relationships between the entrepreneur and his organi- 
zation. Apart from some vague references to leadership 
style, this research literature does not deal with the inter- 
dependencies and reciprocities between the entrepreneur 
and his staff or how some of the crucial problems of or- 
ganizational functioning such as those associated with pur- 

. pose, commitment, and order are handled by the entrepre- 
neur. 


If we move away from considering (in isolation) the personal 
characteristics of entrepreneurs toward an analysis of the 
person in his context, the problem of entrepreneurship may 
be stated in a specifically interactive fashion. | assume here 
that the essential problem of entrepreneurship is the trans- 
lation of individual drive into collective purpose and commit- 
ment. With this viewpoint the focus is not what makes the 
entrepreneur but rather what does the entrepreneur make. — 


Although it is conventional to equate entrepreneurship with 
the taking of financial risks in the context of business enter- 
prises, this seems an unnecessarily limited institutional con- 
text within which to use the term entrepreneur. Many of 
those who create new institutions outside the business sec- 
tor and who are often referred to by the terms founders and 
innovators, have to deal with many of the same organiza- 
tional, managerial, and personal challenges as those faced 
by business entrepreneurs. For the purposes of this paper 
the term entrepreneur will be used to denote any person 
who takes primary responsibility for mobilizing people and 
other resources to Initiate, give purpose to, build, and man- 
age a new organization. 


Symbolism and the Creation of Organizational Cultures 


There have been a number of different approaches in the 
research literature around the theme of the birth, growth, 
and evolution of organizations. One approach represented by 
Pugh and his associate, Donaldson (1972), has examined the 
dimensions of buraaucracy and how they change with or- 
ganizational size. Another approach found in the works of 
Boswell (1972), Greiner (1972), and Strauss (1974) looks 
rather more specifically at the interaction between organiza- 
tional structuring and functioning and uses characterizations 
either of phases or crises of development to'discuss the 
evolution of organizations. A third focus in the literature, and 
the one closest to our present concern, approaches organi- 
zational birth and evolution through processes of character 
formation (Selznick, 1957) and the creation of organizational 
sagas (Clark, 1972). | 


Selznick’s and Clark's definitions of their terms character 
and saga are fairly similar. Selznick talks of the embodiment 
of values in an organizational structure through statements 
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of mission, program of activity, selective recruitment, and 
socialization, while Clark defines saga as a system of collec- 
tive understanding of unique accomplishment in a formally 
established group. Both authors discuss the necessary con- 
ditions for the creation of sagas and highlight the impor- 
tance of an initially strong purpose, conceived and enun- 
ciated by a single man or a small group. Clark also em- 
phasizes the importance for saga creation of the setting of 
an autonomous new organization where there is no estab- 
lished structure or rigid customs and where the leader can 
build from the top down. 


Entrepreneurs may be seen not only as creators of some of 
the more rational and tangible aspects of organizations such 
as structures and technologies but also as creators of sym- 
bols, ideologies, languages, beliefs, rituals, and myths, as- 
pects of the more cultural and expressive components of 
organizational life. New organizations thus represent settings 
where it is possible to study transition processes from no 
beliefs to new beliefs, from no rules to new rules, from no 
culture to new culture, and in general terms to observe the 


translation of ideas into structural and expressive forms. 


The Concept of Organizational Culture 


In the pursuit of our everyday tasks and objectives, it is all 
too easy to forget the less rational and instrumental, the 
more expressive social tissue around us that gives those 
tasks meaning. Yet in order for people to function within any 
given setting, they must have a continuing sense of what 
that reality is all about in order to be acted upon. Culture is 
the system of such dublicly and collectively accepted mean- 
ings operating for a given group at a given time. This system 
of terms, forms, categories, and images interprets a 
people’s own situation to themselves. Indeed what is sup- 
posed to be distinctive about man compared with other 
animals is his capacity to invent and communicate determi- 
nants of his own behavior (White, 1949: Cassirer, 1953). 


While providing a general sense of orientation, culture 
treated as a unitary concept in this way lacks analytical bite. 
A potentially more fruitful approach is to regard culture as 
the source of a family of concepts. The offsprings of the 
concept of culture | have in mind are symbol, language, 
ideology, belief, ritual, and myth. Of these symbol is the 
most inclusive category not only because language, ritual, 
and myth are forms of symbolism but because symbolic 
analysis is a frame of reference, a style of analysis in its 
own right (Duncan, 1968; Abner Cohen, 1974; Willis, 1975). 


The definition of symbol used here is derived from an- 
thropology: “Symbols are objects, acts, relationships, or lin- 
guistic formations that stand ambiguously for a multiplicity 
of meanings, evoke smotions, and impel men to action” 
(Abner Cohen, 1974: 23). Symbol construction serves as a 
vehicle for group and organizational conception. As a group? 
or organization at birch represents its situation to itself and 
to the outside world it emphasizes, distorts, and ignores and 
thereby attaches names and values to its structure, ac- 
tivities, purposes, and even the physical fabric around it. The 
symbols that arise out of these processes — the organiza- 
tion's vocabulary, the design of the organization's buildings, 
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the beliefs about the use and distribution of power ‘and 
privilege, the rituals and myths which legitimate those dis- 
tributions — have significant functional consequences for 
the organization. 


Another.aspect of organizational culture is the system of 
vocal signs we call language. With its immense variety and 
complexity, language can typify and stabilize experience and 
integrate those experiences into a meaningful whole (Berger 
and Luckman, 1965). These processes of typification are es- 
sential features of the process of creating culture in a new 
organization. But language is not just outside us and given to 
us as part of our cultural and historical heritage, it is also 
within us, we create it, and it impels us. Language is also a 
vehicle for achieving practical effects. Words are part of 
action. Socially built and maintained, language embodies im- 
plicit exhortations and social evaluations. By acquiring the 
categories of a language, we acquire the structured “ways” 
of a group, and along with the language, the value implica- 
tions of those ways. “A vocabulary is not merely a string of 
words; immanent within it are societal textures — institu- 
tional and political coordinates. Back of a vocabulary lie sets 
_ of collective action” (Mills, 1972: 62). The study of organiza- 
tional vocabularies is long overdue. The analysis of their ori- 
gins and uses and in particular their role in expressing com- 
munal values, evoking past experiences, providing seed beds 
for human action, and legitimating current and evolving dis- 
tributions of power represent key areas of inquiry in re- 
search on the creation and evolution of new organizations. 


As mentioned, one of the key attributes of symbols in gen- 
eral and language systems in particular, is their potential for 
impelling men to action. Ideologies and their component sys- 
tems of belief are also widely accepted to have such action- 
impelling qualities. According to Wilson (1973: 91), “An 
ideology is a set of beliefs about the social world and how it 
operates, containing statements about the rightness of cer- 
tain social arrangements and what action would be undertak- 
en in the light of those statements.” Ideologies can play a 
significant role in the processes of organizational creation 
because they have the potential to link attitude and action. 
Smelser (1963) describes this as a process of social short 
circuiting. The link is made between broad, often moral 
diagnoses of situations and to action at a specific level. The 
ideology mobilizes consciousness and action by connecting 
social burdens with general ethical principles: The result is 
that commitment Is provided to perform everyday organiza- 
tional tasks on the way to some grand scheme of things. 
But the potency of organizational ideologies will depend not 
only on the socia! context in which they function and how 
they are created and by whom, but also how|they are main- 
tained and kept alive. It is here that the final two concepts 
relevant to this analysis of creating culture play their part. 


The concepts of ritual and myth tend to have implicit defini- 
tions in everyday use which trivialize their potential value as 
analytical tools. Ritual, for example, is sometimes under- 
stood to be merely repetitive sequences of activity devoid of 
meaning to the actors in the ritual and myth is often 
thought of as false belief. Bocock (1974: 37) defines ritual 
as “the symbolic use of bodily movement and gesture in a 
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social situation to express and articulate meaning.” The cru- 
cial feature of ritual as a medium of culture creation is the 
message it contains. But as Beattie (1966) notes, the crucial 
question about its role is not what does it do but what does 
it say. What it can say, of course, is that these are the 
central or pheripheral values, the dominant or marginal 
people, the highly prized or less important goals and ac- 
tivities of this or that organization. It is partly through ritual 
that social relationsnips become stylized, conventionalized, 
and prescribed. It can create distinctiveness and exclusive- 
ness and fashion order out of delineating the margins which 
separate the pure from the impure. 


Just as ritual may provide a shared experience of belonging 
and express and reinforce what is valued, so myth also 
plays its crucial role in the continuous processes of estab- 
lishing and maintaining what ts legitimate and that which is 
labelled unacceptable in an organizational culture. Percy 
Cohen (1969: 337) has written that in popular usage the 
term myth is almost always intended pejoratively: “my be- 
liefs are a strong conviction, yours a dogma, his a myth. 
Myths, in this view, are erroneous beliefs clung to against 
an evidence.” Cohen defines myths in terms of their inter- 
nal structure and the functions they perform. Thus they con- 
tain a narrative of events often with a sacred quality which 
explores in dramatic form issues of origin and transforma- 
tion. In so doing they anchor the present in the past, offer 
explanations and, therefore, legitimacy for social practices 
and contain levels of meaning that deal simultaneously with 
the socially and psychologically significant in any culture. 


Leach (1954) and Anthony Cohen (1975) while recognizing 
that myths have qualities that can reinforce the solidarity 
and stability of a system also argue that myths can be 
created and used in the furtherance of sectionalized inter- 
ests. Leach views myth as a weapon deployed by individuals 
and ideological groupings to justify public and private stances 
and affirm wavering or aspiring power positions. Anthony 
Cohen connects myth even more directly with political pro- 
cesses, suggesting that myths justify and sustain values 
that underlie political interests, explain, and thereby reconcile 
the contradictions between professed values and actual be- 
havior and legitimate established leadership systems faced 
with environmental threats. These value-imparting, justify- 
ing, and reconciling qualities of myths are precisely the ones 
that would suggest that the concept of myth has a powerful 
analytical role to play in studies of the creation of organiza- 
tional cultures. 


In descnbing and defining the various forms and functions 
of symbols, language, ideologies, beliefs, rituals, and myths, 
it should be recognized that these concepts are to varying 
degrees interdependent and that there is some convergence 
in the way they relate to functional problems of integration, 
control, and commitment. These concepts direct attention 
toward the mobilization of consciousness and purpose, the 
codification of meaning, the emergence of normative pat- 
terns, the rise and fall of systems of leadership and 
Strategies of legitimization. It is through such mechanisms 
and processes that culture evolves, and indeed the ever 
fluctuating state which we describe as an organizational cul- 
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ture then acts as a determinant or constraint on the way 
further attempts zo handle issues of purpose, integration, and 
commitment are handled. Man creates culture and culture 
creates man. 


THE ENTREPRENEUR IN HIS CONTEXT 


Throug~ the focus on the creation of organizational culture, 
we Can nore easily come to understand both aspects of the 
entrepr=neur’s leadership role and the emerging context - 
which I evitably places bounds on that leadership role. | 
earlier emphasized the limitations of approaching the study 
of entreDreneurship entirely through the analysis of person- 
ality prc“iles. The focus on entrepreneurs in terms of sets of 
needs ^d abilities tends both to overly emphasize the per- 
sonal qualities of entrepreneurs and to forget that those 
qualities have to be mobilized and made effective within a 
particul=r institutional context. The leadership component of 
entrepr=neurship, therefore, is not just concerned with the 
explaneson of the individual drive of the entrepreneur in 
terms c skills and opportunities, but also with the interac- 
tive processes between entrepreneurs and their followers 
and the more general processes through which purpose and 
commitment are generated and sustained within an organi- 
zation. hus the leadership aspect of entrepreneurship is a 
function of institutional dynamics and leader-follower rela- 
tions as well as the skillful deployment of personal qualities. 


Problems of Com mitment 


The relazionship cf leadership to entrepreneurship may be 
analyze= under the guise of commitment mechanisms. One 
way to ook at commitment Is through a cultural approach. 
Following Kanter {1972) and Buchanan (1974) commitment is 
defined as the willingness of participants to give energy and 
loyalty to an organization, to be effectively attached to its 
goals and values and thereby to the organization for its own 
sake. Ths role of commitment mechanisms is partly to dis- 
engage the person from some of his preexisting attach- 
ments ^d to redirect his system of language and beliefs 
and the Datterning in his social relationships toward the or- 
ganizatizn’s needs and purposes. In this way, a set of dispa- 
rate ind~iduals are fashioned into a collective whole. 


But to study commitment mechanisms begs the question of 
commitment to what. In the school “what” was not only 
the personal qualities of the entrepreneur but also the vision 
he had Pr his organization. Visions are not merely the 
stated purposes of an organization, though they may imply 
such purpose, but they also are and represent the system of 
beliefs and language which give the organization texture and 
coherence. The vision will state the beliefs, perhaps imply- 
ing a sacredness of quality to them, use a distinctive lan- 
guage tz define roles, activities, challenges, and purposes, 
and in sz doing help to create the patterns of meanings and 
conscio_sness defined as organizational culture. 


Critical to the success of a vision in “consciousness raising” 
in a nev’ organization will be the credibility of its source and 
the forr~ and process by which it is communicated. One 
would epect the potency of a vision to be conditional on 
the dege of simplicity and complexity with}which it is 
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‘expressed, the extent to which it used rational-or- formal 
systems of language as distinct from highly expressive sys” 
tems of language, and various stylistic Considerations. Stylis- 
tic components of a vision which may be.crutial might | in- 
clude the presence of a dramatically significant : series of 
events, rooting the vision back into history and thus indica- 
ting the vision was much more than a fad, and using opposi- 
tions and their resolution as ways of boldly conveying mes- 
sages. Visions with a simple yet ambiguous content, ex- ` 
pressed in symbolic language withthe ‘appeal of a dialectic 
style are not only likely to be potent consciousness raisers 
but also flexible enough to survive and thereby validate 
events. : 


If visions are to be used by an entrepreneur as a potent 
mechanism for directing and influencing others the language - 
contained within the vision is crucial. Visions may contain 

new and old terminclogy, sometimes using metaphors and - 
analogies to create fresh meanings. Words can provide en- 
ergy and raise consciousness. The capacity to use the full 
power of words — to make words walk — | suspect is one 

of the unexplored characteristics of successful entrepreneurs. 


Pondy (1975) has discussed leadership as “a language 
game.” He noted that language is one of the key tools of 
social influence and that a leader's effectiveness is likely to 
be influenced by the language overlap with his followers 
and by the extent to which a leader can create words that 
explain and thereby give order to collective experiences. This 
may be one of the key processes by which identity is given 
to an organization ar.d therefore to which individuals can 
commit their emotions and energies. 


Commitment may also derve from sacrifice (Kanter, 1968, 
1972). Commitment-building processes involve persons de- 
taching themselves from one set of options to go to 
another. They make sacrifices and investments. In a new 
organization the sacrifices may be giving up a secure career 
elsewhere, doing without expected standards of creature 
comforts and organizational resources and even building the 
new institution. The investments can be actual financial 
commitments and the extraordinary amounts of time and 
energy needed to build an institution. Investment is*thus a 
process of tying a person's present and potential resources 
to the organization in exchange for a share of the organiza- 
tion’s future acclaim and rewards. 


These processes involving sacrifice and investment may also 
necessitate relinquishing or at least partly withdrawing from 
other relationships and beliefs. Social processes are set in 
motion whereby the individual actively moves toward build- 
ing an exclusive world of primary contact and belief and with- 
draws from the more inclusive patterns that had existed 
before he joined the new organization. In this way a sense 
of communion or group consciousness may develop. Once 
formed, the newly exclusive community can reinforce this 
identity by various ecological devices. Building walls around 
the organization may be facilitated by geographical isolation 
but also by limiting contact from the inside out and the 
outside in. The school was very geographically isolated and 
had clear rules and rituals for handling the strangers who 
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entered t~e organization and for inhibiting vale with the 
“communty outside. A new organization can also help to 
‘create a sense of exclusiveness and internal commitment 
through the development of a distinctive organizational vo- 
cabulary and idiosyncratic forms of dress. Finally, tt may be 
possible or an organization to create a sense of institutional 
. completeness, a set of beliefs reinforced by behaviors that 
practicall= all of life's needs can be at least partially satisfied 
within its30unds. The distinctive languages, dress, and in- 
stitutiona_completeness were all present in the school. 


Building commitment can involve action at the entry stage of 
the orgarization. The entrepreneur may initially be able to 
recruit or the basis of prior acquaintance and homogeneity 
of background. He may continue to recruit in a highly per- 
sonalizec fashion, insisting on seeing all potential employees 
and usinc the interview process as an opportunity to display 
his visior. personal drive, and presence. Once inside the 
new orgenization the employer is confronted with the 
emerginc culture through the language, the performance 
and obsevation of everyday tasks, the regular contact, and 
the group rituals. In the school the rituals varied from dra- 
matic public meetings, where organizational deviants were 
exposed, to the headmaster's breakfast. ! 


In the sc~ool, myths also played their part in generating and 

_ gustaininz commitment and in legitimating the entrepre- 
neur’s control over his organization. There were myths about 
the scho=!'s experience of persecution in relation to its so- 
cial séttirg, about major victories and significant defeats in. 
its histor+, and above all about the special qualities pos- 


sessed b, the entrepreneur. Many accounts were given In 
interviews of his extraordinary powers of empathy for other 


people. 


There haje been a number of assumptions injthe preceding 
argumen One has been that employee commitment is a 
necessar. condition for the success of a neworganization. A 
second ig that such commitments are not generated au- 
tomaticaly out of interaction, but must be earned. Part.of 
the earni~g will undoubtedly come from the energy and vi- 
sion of tr2 entrepreneur, from his personalized recruiting 
and through the language and style with which he com- 
municates his vision. A vision becomes an ideology through 
the endosement of the organization. The ideology can im- 
part mea~ing, demand involvement and behavioral consis- 
tency, mztivate the performance of routine tasks, and re- 
solve the concerns of its people. Closely interwoven with 
these prcsesses are the mechanisms of sacrifice and in- 
vestmen the forms of boundary management and tenden- . 
cies to irstitutional completeness, and the potential for: 
commurrzy arising out of group rituals, homogeneity of back- 
ground, ad organizational myths. 


SUMMARY 


The overzll purpose of this paper has been to highlight in 
the langLage of social process some of the more cultural 
and expressive aspects of organizational life by introducing 
and illustating some concepts widely used a sociology and 
anthropciogy but which have not yet been integrated 
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An Emerging Strategy 
of "Direct” Research 


Henry Mintzberg 


December 1979, volume 24 


For about eight years now, a group of us at McGill Univer- 
sity’s Faculty of Management has been researching the pro- 
cess of strategy formation. Defining a strategy as a pattern 
in a stream of decisions, our central theme has been the 
contrast between “deliberate” strategies, that is, patterns 
intended before being realized, and “emergent” strategies, 
patterns realized despite or in the absence of intentions. © 
Emergent strategies are rather common in organizations, or, 
more to the point, almost all strategies seem to be in some 
part at least, emergent. To quote that expression so popular 
on posters these deys, “Life is a journey, not a destination.” 


In this article | will Cescribe my journey into research, to 
step back from the stream of decisions concerning my own 
research since | began a doctoral dissertation in 1966, and to 
discuss the patterns — the themes or strategies — that 
appear. In retrospect, some seem more deliberate to me, 
others more emergant, but in general they appear to repre- 
sent a blending of the two. The point | wish to make is that 
these themes form their own strategy of research, one that 
| would like to contrast with a more conventional strategy of 
research that seems to have dominated our field. 


A word on the data base. | have been involved in three 
major research projects these past 13 years (and since three 
do not a sharp pattern make, the title refers to an emerging 
rather than an emergent strategy). First was my doctoral 
dissertation, a study of the work of five managers through 
structured observation (Mintzberg, 1973). Essentially, | 
watched what each did for a week, and recorded it sys- 
tematically — in terms of who they worked with, when, 
where, for how long, and for what purpose. These data 
were used to induce a set of characteristics and of roles of 
managerial work. Second, over the course of some years, 
teams of MBA students were sent out to study local organi- 
zations; one assignment was to take a single strategic deci- 
sion and to describe the steps the organization had gone 
through from the very first stimulus to the authorization of 
the final choice. From these reports, we selected the 25 
most complete and inferred a structure of the ‘‘unstruc- 
tured” decision process (Mintzberg, Raisinghani, and 
Théorét, 1976). Our third project, mentioned in the opening 
of this paper, involves the study of organizational strategies 
through the tracing of patterns in streams of decisions over 
periods of 30 or mcre years. This is a large project, at the 
present time involving a number of months of on-site re- 
search in each organization. We first spend a good deal of 
time reading whatever historical documents we can find, in 
order to develop thorough chronologies of decisions in vari- 
ous strategy areas. Then we switch to interviews to fill in 
the gaps in the dec'sion chronologies and to probe into the 
reasons for breaks in the patterns ({i.e., for strategic 
changes). We have so far completed five of these studies 
(Mintzberg, 1978, reports on the earliest phase of this re- 
search), and five more are now underway (in addition to 
about 15 similar but shorter studies carried out by MBA 
students as part of their term work). Two other projects, 
while not based on our own research, form part of the data 
base of this paper. These are attempts to synthesize the 
empirical literature in two areas — organizational structuring 
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and power. These effarts have led to two books (Mintzberg, 
1979, forthcoming}, bath revolving around the notion of con- 
figurations, or ideal types of many dimensions. 


This paper focuses on seven basic themes each of which 
underlies to a greater or lesser degree these various re- 
search activities. 


1. The research has keen as purely descriptive as we 
have been able ta meke it. This hardly seems unusual in 
organization theory. But most of the work has been concen- 
trated in the policy area, where prescription has been the 
norm for a long time. [Aoreover, one could argue that much 
of the “descriptive” research about organizations has set 
out to prove some prescription, for example that a participa- 
tive managerial style ic more effective than an autocratic 
one. i 


The orientation to as pure a form of description as possible 
has, | believe, enabled us to raise doubts about a good deal 
of accepted wisdom: ~o be able to say that managerial work 
observed has more to do with interruption, action orienta- 
tion, and verbal communication than with coordinating and 
controlling; to say that diagnosis and timing count more in 
strategic decision making than the choice of an alternative 
from a given set; to sey that strategy formation is better 
understood as a discontinuous, adaptive process than a for- 
mally planned one. The little boy in the Hans Christian An- 
dersen story, who said that the emperor wore no clothes, 
has always served as a kind of model to me. This is not to 
imply that our work sc exposes the manager} in fact, | be- 
lieve it clothes him in more elegant garments. It is the litera- 
ture of management trat often emerges as naked, since 
much of what it says becomes transparent when held up to 
the scrutiny of descrictive research. | 


2. The research has rslied on simple — in á sense, in- 
elegant — methodologies. The field of organization theory 
has, | believe, paid dearly for the obsession with rigor in the 
choice of methodology. Too many of the results have been 
significant only in the statistical sense of the word. In our 
work, we have always found that simpler, more direct 
methodologies have y elded more useful results. Like sitting 
down in'a manager's cffice and watching what. he does. Or 
tracing the flow of decisions in an organization. 


What, for example, is wrong with samples of one? Why 
should researchers have to apologize for them? Should 
Piaget apologize for studying his own children, a physicist 
for splitting only one atom? A doctoral student | know was 
not allowed to observe managers because of|the ‘’problem’”’ 
of sample size. He was required to measure what managers 
did through questionnaires, despite ample evidence in the 
literature that managers are poor estimators of their own 
time allocation (e.g., Barns, 1954; Horne and Lupton, 1965; 
Harper, 1968). Was it better to have less valid data that 
were Statistically signi“icant? 


Given that we hava ore hundred people each prepared to 
do a year of research, we should ask ourselves whether we 
are better off to have 2ach study 100 organizations, giving 
us superficial data on ten thousand, or each study one, giv- 
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ing us in-depth data on one hundred. The choice obviously 
depends on what is to be studied. But it should not preclude 
the small sample, which has often proved superior. 


3. The research has been as purely inductive as possible. 
Our doctoral students get a dose of Popper (1968) in their 
research methodology course. Popper bypasses induction as 
not part of the logic of scientific inquiry, and the students 
emerge from the course — like many elsewhere — believ- 

ing that somehow induction is not a valid part of science. | 
stand with Selye (1964) in concluding that, while deduction 
certainly is a part of science, it is the less interesting, less 
challenging part. It is discovery that attracts me to this busi- 
ness, not the checking out of what we think we already know. 


| see two essential steps in inductive research. The first is 
detective work, the tracking down of patterns, consisten- 
cies. One searches through a phenomenon looking for or- 
der, following one lsad to another. But the process itself is 
not neat. 

Even in the nineteenth century, celebrated discoveries were often 
achieved enigmatically. Kekuly tortuously arrived at his theory of 
the benzene molecule; Davy blundered onto the anesthetic prop- 
erties of nitrous oxide; Perkin's failure to produce synthetic quinine 
circuitously revealed aniline dyes; and Ehrlich tned 606 times be- 
fore he succeeded in compounding salvarsan in 1910 (Dalton, 
1959: 273). 


The second step in induction is the creative leap. Selye cites 
a list of “Intellectual immoralities” published by a well- 
known physiology department. Number 4 read “Generalizing 
- beyond one’s data.” He quotes approvingly a commentator 
who asked whether it would not have been more correct to 
word Number 4: “Not generalizing beyond one’s data” 
(1964: 228). The fact is that there would be no interesting 
hypothesis to test if no one ever generalized beyond his or 
her data. Every theory requires that creative leap, however 
small, that breaking away from the expected to describe 
something new. There is no one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween data and theory. The data do not generate the theory 
— only researchers do that — any more than the theory can 
be proved true in terms of the data. All theories are false, 
because all abstract from data and simplify the world they 
purport to describe. Our choice, then, is not between true 
and false theories so much as between more and less use- 
ful theories. And usefulness, to repeat, stems from detec- 
tive work well done, followed by creative leaps in relevant. 
directions. 


Call this research “exploratory” if you like, just so long as 
you do not use the term in a condescending sense: “OK, 
kid, we'll let you get away with it this time, but don’t let us 
catch you doing it again.” No matter what the state of the 
field, whether it is new or mature, all of its interesting re- 
search explores. Indeed, it seems that the more deeply we 
probe into this field of organizations, the more complex - 
we find it to be, and the more we need to fall back on so- 
called exploratory, as opposed to “rigorous,” research 
methodologies. 


To take one case of good exploration and a small leap, a 
young doctoral student in France went into the company in 
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that country that was reputed to be most advanced in its 
long-range planning procedures {in a country that takes its 
planning dogma very seriously). He was there to document 
those procedures, the “right” way to plan. But he was a 
good enough detective to realize quickly that all was not 
what it seemed or the surface. So he began to poke 
around. And with small creative leaps he produced some 
interesting conclusions, for example, that planning really 
served as a tool by which top management centralized 
power (Sarrazin, 1977-78). Peripheral vision, poking around 
in relevant places, a good dose of creativity — that is what 
makes good research, and always has, in all fields. 


Why do we let our doctoral students be guided by mechan- 
ical methodologies into banal research? Weick (1974: 487) 
quotes Somerset Maugham: “She plunged into a sea of 
platitudes, and with the powerful breast stroke of a channel 
swimmer made her confident way toward the white cliffs of 
the obvious.” Why not, instead, throw them into the sea of 
complexity, the sea of the big questions, to find out if they 
can swim at all, if they can collect data as effective detec- 
tives, and if they are capable of even small leaps of creativ- 
ity. If not, perhaps they have chosen the wrong profession. 


l 





. Figure. Slicing up the organization. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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4. The research has, nevertheless, been systematic in na- 
ture. | do not mean to offer license to fish at random in that 
sea. No matter how small our sample or what our interest, 
we have always tried to go into organizations with a well- 
defined focus — to collect specific kinds of data systemati- 
cally. In one study we wanted to know who contacts the 
manager, how, for how long, and why; in the second we 
were interested in the sequence of steps used in making 
certain key decisions; in the third, we are after chronologies 
of decision in various strategic areas. Those are the “hard” 
data of our research, and they have been crucial in all of our 
studies. 


5. The research has measured in real organizational 
terms. Systematic does not mean detached. Probably the 
greatest impediment to theory building in thel study of or- 
ganizations has been research that violates the organization, 
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A number of studies in man-gement pot 
icy have sought correlationseof perform 
ance and amount of plannins; — to show 
that planning pays. But wha. exactly is 
the definition of planning in -he context 
of actual strategy formation The answer 
to that question requires intansive re- 
search cn decision-making processes, as 
in the research in France citad earlier, not 
a few measures on questicmaires or the 
ccunting up of a bunch of farmal docu- 
ments that management mey never look 
at : 


that forces it into abstract categories that have nothing to 
do with how it functions. My favorite analogy is of an or- 
ganization rich in flows and processes, as implied in the 
Figure, kind of like a marble cake. Then along comes a re- 
searcher with a machine much like those used to slice 
bread. In goes the organization and out come the cross- 
sectional slices. The researcher then holds up one of them, 
shown to the right in the Figure, and tries to figure out what 
itis he or she is seeing. “Hmmmm... what have we 

here? The amount of control if 4.2, the complexity of envi- 
ronment, 3.6.” What does it mean to measure the "amount 
of control” in an organization, or the “complexity” of its 
environment? Some of these concepts may be useful in de- 
scribing organizations in theory, but that does not mean we 
can plug them into our research holus-bolus as measures. 
As soon as the researcher insists on forcing the organization 
into abstract categories — into his terms instead of its own 
— he is reduced to using perceptual measures, which often 
distort the reality. The researcher intent on generating a di- 
rect measure of amount of control or of complexity of envi- 
ronment can only ask people what they believe, on sever- 
point scales or the like. He gets answers, all right, ready for 
the computer; what he does not get is any idea of what he 
has measured. (What does “amount of control” mean any- 
way?') The result is sterile description, of organizations as 
categories of abstract variables instead of flesh-and-blood 
processes. And theory building becomes impossible. Far 
from functioning like detectives, “In touching up dead data 
with false colors, [social scientists] function much like mor- 
ticians” (Orlans, 1975: 109). 


If someone is interested. in studying perceptions, then by all 
means let him study perceptions. But let him not study per- 
ceptions if it is control or complexity he is after. There is no 
doubt that ‘‘the perceptions of the chief executive are im- 
portant in understanding why organizations are structured as 
they are” (Pfeffer and Leblebici, 1973—74: 273). But that 
does not justify researchers —~ these and many others — in 
drawing conclusions about how the “environment,” as op- 
posed to the "perception of the environment,” affects 
structure. 


Measuring in real organizational terms means first of all get- 
ting out into the field, into real organizations. Questionnaires 
often won't do. Nor will laboratory simulations, at least not 
in policy research. The individual or group psychologist can 
bring the phenomenon he js studying into his laboratory 
holus-bolus; the organization theonst cannot. What is the 
use of describing a reality that has been invented? The evi- 
dence of our research — of interruptions and soft data and 
information overlogd — suggests that we do not yet under- 
stand enough about organizations to simulate their function- 
ing in the laboratory. It is their inherent complexity and 
dynamic nature that characterize phenomena such as policy 
making. Simplification squeezes out the very thing on which 
the research should focus. 


Measuring in real organizational terms means measunng 
things that really happen in organizations, as they experi- 
ence them. To draw on our research, it means measuring 
the proportion of letters sent by customers or the number 
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of new =tores opened in a given year. It is the jòb of.the 
researc'er to abstract from the particular to the general, to 
develoc zoncepts from his measurements in the field. | be- 
lieve th= researcher shirks his responsibility when he ex- 
pects the manager to do the abstracting, to decide how 
complexis the environment (or even what complexity 
means). Managers do not think about complex environ- 
ments; they think about new discoveries in plastics, about 
the probems of getting the R&D people to work with those 
in marketing, about how a proposed piece of legislation will 
affect seles. 


My fava-ite anecdote in this regard a Peter Travis, an 
Australian and one of the world’s great potters. He was 
approached by a researcher who wanted to study the cre- 
ative process. The researcher proposed to elicit protocols 
from Trevis as he worked. They tried that, but got nowhere. 
Travis fait he could not verbalize about the creative process; 
he had & demonstrate it visually. So he proposed to make a 
bowl or his wheel, then another, then another, and con- 
tinue unzil he had a thousand pots. He might make ten alike 
and then vary the rim on the eleventh. By the twentieth he 
might modify the shape, and by the one-hundredth he 
might not feel like making bowls at all but instead decide to 
form bc-tles. One form would lead to another so that by the 
one-thcusandth pot Travis would have a visual record of the 
creative process. The researcher could thenicome in and 
describe it. (Travis apparently really intends to carry out his 
side of ne bargain. The best part of the story is that Travis, 
in recounting, thought that his proposal was, so “obvious.” 
One thousand pots. “How else would you study creativity?” 
It seems that we need creative minds to study creativity. 
And complex minds to study complexity. Too bad Peter 
Travis Gin't choose to become a management researcher. 
But the- again, which doctoral program would have Ai him 
in?) 


6. The rəsearch, in its intensive nature, has ensured that 
systematic data are supported by anecdotal data. More 
and mo we feel the need to be on site, and to be there 
long enzugh to be able to understand what i is going on. (We 
began with a week and are now spending months and even 
years.) ~or while systematic data create the|foundation for 
our thezries, it is the anecdotal data that enable us to do the 
building. Theory building seems to require rich description, 
the ricFness that comes from anecdote. We uncover all 
kinds o“ relationships in our ” hard” data, but it is only 
throug! the use of this “soft” data that we are able to 
“explain” them, and explanation is, or course, the purpose 
of resea-ch. | believe that the researcher who never goes 
near the water, who collects quantitative data from a dis- 
tance wthout anecdote to support them, will always have 
difficulty explaining interesting relationships|(although he 
may unzover them). Perhaps this has something to do with 
how our minds work. Those creative leaps seem to come 
from ou~ subconscious mental processes, Our it intuition (é.g., 
Hadama- d, 1949). And intuition apparently requires the 
sense’ of things — how they feel, smell, seem.” We 
need tc De “in touch.” Increasingly in our research, we are 
impressed by the importance of phenomena that cannot be 
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measured — by the impact of an organization’s history and 
its ideology on its current strategy, by the role that personal- 
ity and intuition play in decision making. To miss this in 
research is to miss the very lifeblood of the organization. 
And missed it is in research what, by its very design, pre- 
cludes the collection of anecdotal information. 


7. The research has sought to synthesize, to integrate 
diverse elements into configurations of ideal or pure 
types. Organizations intermingle a great many elements in 
their functioning. Researchers who focus on two variables 
at a time — who catch what someone has called “the 
economists’ plague”: holding all other things constant — 
seem to cloud issues almost as often as they clarify them. 
Consider the unending debates about size and administrative 
ratio or bureaucracy and centralization. Literally, the more 
that has been published, the more confused the issues 
have become (and | apologize for this bivariate hypothesis). 
We shall never have closure so long as we pretend that 
other things can be held constant. We live in a world of 
dynamic systems. {A colleague of mine claims that every- 
thing in the world correlates with everything else at 0.3.) 
Organizations also experience all kinds of lags and discon- 
tinuities. For example, because structural change often fol- 
lows strategic change (Chandler, 1962; Stopford and Wells, 
1972; Rumelt, 1974}, it is somewhat a matter of luck 
whether a two-variable cross-sectional study manages to 
capture the structure that reflects today’s situation — which 
it typically measures — or yesterday’s, which it typically 
does not. And the presence of discontinuities (e.g., Wood- 
ward, 1965, about structure as a function of technology; 
Klatzky, 1970, about A/P as a function of size) plays havoc 
with these conventional approaches. 


We can also question whether the human brain prefers to 
think in terms of continuous and bivariate relationships, or 
searches for another kind of order, characterized by clusters 
or configurations, ideal or pure types. We seem to put di- 
verse elements together into various envelopes. The word 
“democracy,” for example, seems to be captured jess by 
some scale of freedom than by a configuration of elements 
— a free press, due process, elected officials, and so on. 
Likewise | believe that we prefer to understand our organiza- 
tions in terms of pure types — configurations of many ele- 
ments. 


But to generate those configurations, | have more faith in 
typologies than taxonomies, if | understand correctly how 
these terms are used. In other words, while | believe we 
need empirical data to generate our categones — systematic 
data reinforced by a good deal of anecdote — | do not 
expect them to come from mechanical data reduction tech- 
niques. It is pattern recognition we are after, in the form of 
those creative leaps, and | believe that human, not elec- 
tronic, brains are mast capable of achieving those leaps. 


To conclude, these seven characteristics underlie the re- 
search we have been doing these past 13 years. Together 
they seem to form their own configuration: research based 
on description and induction instead of implicit or explicit 
prescription and deduction; reliance on simple, inelegant, as 
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The legal doctrine of an “attractive nuisance” is simply illus- 
trated by what happ2ns if you abandon a car in your back 
yard: if neighboring children come eagerly to play in it, you 
are liable for their injuries. Qualitative data collected during 
the study of organizations fit this illustration well: there are 
many reasons why more and more researchers are currently 
seeking such data, and there are many ways they can get 
hurt — or at least fail to achieve their purposes, and just as 
most children think that driving is easy, so many researchers 
somehow think that qualitative data present few problematic 
methodological issues. 


Qualitative data are attractive for many reasons: they are 
rich, full, earthy, holistic, “real”; their face validity seems 
unimpeachable; they preserve chronological flow where that 
is important, and suffer minimally from retrospective distor- 
tion; and. they, in principle, offer a far more precise way to 
assess causality in organizational affairs than arcane efforts 
like cross-lagged correlations (after all, intensive fieldwork 
contains dozens of “waves” of data collection, not just two 
or three). Furthermore, their collection requires minimal 
front-end instrumentation. Qualitative data also have attrac- 
tive qualities for their producers and consumers; they lend 
themselves to the production of serendipitous findings and 
the adumbration of unforeseen theoretical leaps; they tend 
to reduce a researcher's trained incapacity, bias, narrowness, 
and arrogance; and their results, reported in forms ranging 
from case studies ta vignettes, have a quality of ‘‘undeniabil- 
ity” (Smith, 1978) that lends punch to research reports. Fi- 
nally, there are many reasons to believe that qualitative data 
can very usefully be played off against quantitative informa- 
tion from the same organizational setting (Sieber, 1973) to 
produce more powerful analyses than either sort of informa- 
tion could have produced alone. 


But qualitative data have serious weaknesses and problems. 
as well. Collecting and analyzing the data is a highly labor- 
intensive operation, often generating much stress, even for 
top-quality research staff. Qualitative fieldwork is tradition- 
ally demanding even for the lone fieldworker, accountable 
only to the data and his or her discipline; when several 
fieldworkers’ efforts must be coordinated, as is more and 
more typically the cese, much energy is required to make 
data systematically “comparable.” Qualitative data tend to 
overload the researcher badly at almost every point: the 
sheer range of phenomena to be observed, the recorded 
volume of notes, the time required for write-up, coding, and 
analysis can all become overwhelming. But the most serious 
and central difficulty in the use of qualitative data is that 
methods of analysis are not well formulated. For quantitative 
data, there are clear conventions the researcher can use. 
But the analyst faced with a bank of qualitative data has 
very few guidelines for protection against self-delusion, let 
alone the presentation of “unreliable” or “invalid” conclu- 
sions to scientific or policy-making audiences. How can we 
be sure that an “earthy,” “undeniable,” “serendipitous” 
finding is not, in fact, wrong? 


This article addresses the issues and problems in analysis of 
qualitative data, through a review of experiences in a four- 
year project that relied centrally on such data. Called the 
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Many of the methodological themes 
noted here appeared in the project's final 
report (Miles et al., 1978, Part ll, Re- 
search Methods}. | am grateful to the 
Huron Institute (Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts) for the opportunity to extend 
these ideas at a staff seminar held in 
June 1979. The reader with strong sub- 
stantive Interests should consult the 
complete report or Miles (1979) for a 
precis. 


Qualitative Data as Attractive Nuisance | 


Project on Social Architecture in Education, focused on the 
process=s involved in the creation of innovative organiza- 
tions.1 The organizations were public schools — three 
elementary and three secondary. We examined closely how 
people went about the long process of envisioning the new 
organizétion, staffing it, dealing with the political surround- 
ings, designing the organization's structures, core 
technologies, and environmental linkages, bringing the actual 
organizetion into being, and stabilizing it over the first years 
of its life Much of what is written about "organization de- 
sign” (e@3., Burack and Negandhi, 1977; Kilmann, 1977; 
Pfeffer, 1978) is conceptually abstract, with little relation to 
the actval process of organizational creation, :so intensive 
qualitative data collection was indicated. 


THE SCCIAL ARCHITECTURE PROJECT 
Conceptualization : 


Beginning with Glaser and Strauss (1967), much has been 
written about developing ‘grounded theory,” "being open to 
what the site has to tell us,” and slowly evolving a coherent 
framewzrk rather than “imposing” one from the start. But 
the nee= to develop grounded theory usually exists in ten- 
sion wit? the need for clarity and focus; research projects 
that prezand to come to the study with no assumptions 
usually encounter much difficulty. We believed — and still 
do — thet a rough working frame needs to be in place near 
the beginning of fieldwork. Of course it will change. The risk 
is not thet of “imposing” a self-blinding framework, but that 
an incofsrent, bulky, irrelevant, meaningless|set of observa- 
tions mev be produced, which no one can (of even wants to) 
make sense of. Thus, we chose the strategy, of developing 
explicit p-eliminary frameworks quite early; even so, we re- 
vised th=m repeatedly over the life of the project. 


Our effcrt to develop a coherent conceptual framework for 
the project began in 1974 with a series of “concept papers” 
developed by staff members on such topics as school- 
commun ty relations, consulting behavior, leader and core- 
group member behavior, political processes in new-school 
development, alternative planning models, and social ar- 
chitectu~s generally. A preliminary general accounting- 
scheme “ramework posited a “core group” of planners and 
implementers, making decisions that bore on the internal 
properties of the new school and its political environment, 
based in Dart on goals and “desired system properties” of 
the organization that was being created. Priok analyses of 
schools =s organizations (Bidwell, 1965; Miles, 1967) were 
drawn o7. 


|; 
Beginnirg in 1975, we revised and extended the general 
framework through several means: a work conference on 
problem= of consultation in new systems; a Series of staff 
seminars built around the earlier concept paper topics; the 
producticn of several convention papers (e.g. Gold, 1976; 
Miles, 1267a; Sullivan and Kironde, 1976) and the fact that in 
parallel with the research, a materials developer joined the 
researct staff to create practical “learning materials’”’ drawn 
from the study (Taylor, 1978) for future use by new-school 
planners: The production of a series of survey instruments 
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for teachers, parents and students, to assess "the state of 
the system” in two of our sites, caused substantial shifts. 


More generally, the demands of continuing fieldwork in six 
sites forced us to simplify, select, and collapse a very large 
collection of categories into a more focused, winnowed- 
down, and coherent set of variables. New variables also ap- 
peared: we learned far more than we had dreamed of in our 
original “‘rational-designer’’ model about political maneuver- 
ing, environmental buffering, decision dilemmas, and coping 
styles. Additionally, six sites and three fieldworkers provided 
useful comparative perspectives: a common conceptual lan- 
guage began to eme’ge during shared discussion and 
analysis of site events; cross-visits helped to make correc- 
tions for conceptual bias. 


A final formal framework was generated from a series of 
propositions during 1977; it outlined a series of “key dilem- 
mas” (such as whether to choose familiar or innovative de- 
sign components, whether to utilize external expertise or 
rely on internal resources, and whether to approach the 
political environment proactively or maintain a buffering 
stance). These dilemmas, which had been clearly visible in 
the fieldwork, were seen in the framework as deriving. from 
generic aspects of the organizational creation task, such as 
its novelty, task complexity, and uncertainty (cf. Stinch- 
combe, 1965); they infused a series of “primary tasks” 
including political stabilization, knowledge utilization, vision 
development, social-architectural design, actualization of the 
design, and stabilization. Skills of developing legitimacy and 
investment, meta-planning, obtaining resources, acting re- 
flexively, and decisicn making were seen as determining the 
outcomes of dilemmas and work on primary tasks. 


The important thing to note is that even with a starting 
framework, conceptual development occurred almost con- 
tinuously for the first three years of the project; not until 
the production of case studies began in 1977 was there a 
firm stabilization. The process was arduous and often 
stressful; but increasingly productive, informed as it was by 
analysis of site data. 


The Data Base 


Each of our six sites was visited weekly by a fieldworker, 
for a half or full day, and was often phoned as well. Senior 
project staff also visited sites from time to time. Field con- 
tacts lasted for periods ranging from two to nearly three 
years. The corpus of field notes ran to several thousand 
pages per site. 


Direct observation and informal interviewing were supple- 
mented by documert collection, a few formal retrospective 
interviews on the history of planning, a brief questionnaire 
on espoused goals for the new schools, and one to two 
waves of survey questionnaires administered to teachers, 
administrators, parents, and students after the schools 
opened. 


We should note here some problems of time cost. There is 
no easy way to record qualitative data other than through 
running notes. But raw notes ordinarily mean little or nothing 
to anyone other than the fieldworker and need to be con- 
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verted into write-ups. It takes almost as much time for a 
fieldworker to type notes as the time of the original contact, 
even for a fieldworker who is also a good typist. Dictated 
write-ups, much the easier for the fieldworker, typically take 
a good transcriber a similar or longer amount of time. For 
example, an all-day contact usually resulted in 60-90 min- 
utes of tape, which took the fieldworker 2-2% hours to 
produce, and a secretary 6-8 hours to transcribe, and the 
fieldworker another hour to review and correct. These fig- 
ures cannot be reduced very much without losing many of 
the direct quotes, earthy data, etc. which make ethno- 
graphic data so useful, and introducing systematic inattention 
and biases in the interests of “simplicity.” i 


Since data recording and transformation are defined as es- 
sential, they tend to drive out data reduction, ‘analysis, and 
conceptualization. Fieldworkers characteristically ran late on 
write-ups. They ran even later on data reduction, coding, and 
analysis. Being at the site typically took priority: the fear 
was of “missing” something crucial. But the more such 

“crucial’’ events were attended, the further behind data 
transformation, reduction, and coding fell. We usually had 
write-up, backlogs of 2—3 contacts, and coding backlogs of 
anywhere from 15-30 contacts. 


Under these circumstances, data analysis becomes some- 
what meaningless, and fieldworkers get progressively less 
interested in doing it. Instead of really understanding and 
thinking about the site, the fieldworker risks being run by 
the site. And the richer and fuller the contacts with the site, 
the more reluctant the fieldworker is to miss a new and 
crucial site event. | 


Write-up delays can also cause problems in tHe quality of 
reported data: much is forgotten, oversimplified, or reinter- 
preted in the light of more recent contacts. ' 


Data Analysis , 


it is fair to say that by the best of current standards, 
analysis of qualitative data is a mysterious, half-formulated 
art. We detail our experience here to warn, and perhaps to 
enlighten others. | 


Data reduction. How can write-ups be rendered less prolix, 
and their main issues and themes extracted as fieldwork — 
goes forward? There is a strong need to establish meaning 
in a systematic wav. Data reduction is a form of preliminary 
analysis, which refines, iterates, and revises frameworks, 
suggests new leads for further data collection, and makes 
data more available for final assembly into case studies and 
cross-site analyses. 


Our project used several methods. At the beginning we de- 
veloped an elaborate coding scheme, with over one hundred 
categories for key actors ("‘planner,’’ “principal”, for plan- 
ning and implementation processes (“energy mobilization,” 
“resource allocation”), and for aspects of the new organiza- 
tion begin planned i" governance,” "budget,” (‘reward sys- 
tem”}. The fieldworker applied these codes | in the margins 
of the write-ups. As we got deeper into the sites, this 
scheme was finally elaborated into 202 categories. Fieldwor- 


kers, including the coding specialist, hated the job. It fell far 
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behind. The aim of the coding scheme was to permit sys- 
tematic analysis “later.” Coded excerpts from the write-ups 
were put on 5 x 7 fila cards to provide quick retrieval of all 
excerpts dealing with a particular code, such as "resource 
allocation.” 


The number of categories and what had become the 
meaninglessness of the coding task led us after a few more 
months to condense our 202 codes into 26 major “themes,” 
such as “planning adaptiveness” or “commitment.” The 
fieldworker reread the write-up, gave a rating on each 
theme (high, medium, low, uncertain), and filled out two 
forms that summarized and coded key or salient points in 
the field contact, ident fied decisions made, and asked for 
hypotheses or explanations. 


A lone fieldworker usually manages all this in a much less 
systematic, more intuitive way. But the question of coding 
reliability and validity remained, and the fact that we were 
trying to generate good knowledge across six different sites, 
with three different fieldworkers, had pushed us into an 
effort that we came tc call “the bureaucratization of 
fieldwork": how to systematize, reguiarize, and coordinate 
the work of observation, recording; and analysis. 


But the system, finally. did not work in the sense in which it 
was intended. Fieldworkers tended to become increasingly 
“the authorities” on treir sites, and increasingly driven and 
absorbed by them. And though they shared in the quest for 
a common intellectual framework, they were often the first 
to protest that their sites were in some important respects 
unique. So the project director’s demands and plans for sys- 
tematic coding and formal continuing analysis were in fact 
resisted, and were eventually abandoned. The coding 
stopped, and the cards were not used for analysis. Since the 
project’s outcomes rested centrally on the continued high 
quality of data collected by fieldworkers, the director felt he 
could not alienate them by continuing to press demands 
they were unwilling to meet. 


There was, however, a genuine residue of the extended 
efforts at coding. The arguments and clarifications they re- 
quired were successful in generating a common language of 
concepts, which found their way into the general 
framework, and guided further data analysis in less-formal 
modes. 


Experiments with Informal Data Analysis 


Concerned about forrrulating clearer guidelines for qualita- 
tive data analysis, we also approached the problem empiri- 
cally. The strategy was that of producing site summaries. 
Some of these wera the straightforward, mirror-like reports 
we fed back as part of our contracts with sites, which had a 
minimum of inference and analysis. Others, for research 
staff use, were more interpretive and attempted to integrate 
what we thought we xnew about each of our sites as of 
1975 in reports that ran from 40 to 50 pages. 


We also learned that much analysis was going on in the 
mind of the fieldworker. Each one developed a fairly rich set 
of working hypotheses about what was going on in his or 
her site, along with a “airly retrievable store of specific 
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anecdotes and incidents supporting the hypotheses. But 

without interaction with colleagues, the hypotheses went 
unchallenged and usually untested, and the anecdotes re- 
membered were only those in support of the hypotheses. 


We developed the idea of site updates, which were regular 
addenda to the site summaries. The fieldworker ordinarily 
met with one other staff member who knew the site, to 
summarize recent developments and to give his or her in- 
terpretations of what was happening. 


This mode was further extended to ihe site analysis meet- 
ing; here the primary fieldworker met every few weeks with 
the rest of the staff to review updates, identify major 
themes in the site, propose explanations, entertain alterna- 
tive (or unpopular) axplanations, and identify new data that 
needed to be collected. A site analysis recording form was 
used to keep notes of the discussions. 


These informal methods, less obsessive and atomized than 
the coding efforts, actively engaged staff in conceptualiza- 
tion and felt quite productive. The interaction provided some 
assurance against self-delusion, but just how much re- 
mained unclear. | 


Í } 
Use of Quantitative Data | 
We had been committed from the start to integrating quan- 
titative and qualitative data, along the lines suggested by 
Sieber (1973), and did find the strategy fruitful. In one 
method,’ which we invented and labelled ‘‘goal-system state 
analysis,’ selected goals for the new organization were 
extracted from questionnaire and fieldwork data, and the 
analyst sought quantitative and qualitative evidence that the 
goals had been achieved, revised, or abandoned in the actu- 
alized organization of the new school, and generated possi- 
ble explanations. Other quantitative-qualitative linkages were 
simpler: for example, two principals in the same district with 
radically differing Implementation success in their new 
schools were-shown to differ substantially on the Social 
support scale developed by Gross and Herriott (1965). For 
example: 72 percent of Principal A's teachers|said he (al- 
ways) "displayed integrity in behavior,” whilelonly 16 per- 
cent of Principal -B's said so. In the fieldwork we had already 
noticed that several teachers in B's school were reluctant to 
say much to the fieldworker because “it might get back to 
George,’’; rumors and mistrust were present, More ele- 
gantly, we had enough survey data to conduct path analyses 
(Galanter, 1978) to test our fieldworkers’ beliefs about “‘sup- 
port systems” in the two schools. | 


Formal Approaches to Qualitative Data Analysis 

We could not escape the suspicion that others did not know 
much more than we about the arcane process of making 
valid sense of large amounts of qualitative information. 
Sieber (1976a), a staff member, reviewed the|state of the 
art as described in seven well-respected texts on field 
methods. (Glaser and Strauss, 1967; Filstead, 1970; Glaser, 
1972; Runkel and McGrath, 1972; Schatzman|and Strauss, 
1973; Bogdan and Taylor, 1975; Smith, 1975)! He found that 
most of the texts largely ignored the problem of analysis, 
typically devoting not more than 5 to 10 percent of their 
pages to it: 
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Guba (1979) has also stressed that qual- 
itative research shouki perhezs be seen 
as “auditable,” “confirmable~’ and ‘‘cred- 
itable”’ rather than as “rellabB” and 
“valid” In the usual sense. 


Methodologists obviously prefer to spend more time on such mat- 
ters as gaining access. interviewing, choosing informants, handling 
reciprocities, and so on, rather than on the intellectual work of 
analysis (p. 1). 


His other conclusions, not more optimistic, were: (1) there 


' was little suggestion in the texts as to how analysis modes 


might vary according to varying purposes of fieldwork (6.g., 
generating thedry, tasting hypotheses, evaluating a pro- 
gram); (2) few guidelines were suggested as to when par- 
ticular analytical approaches might be employed, or why; (3) 
the texts tended to confuse and blur concepts of reliability, 
validity, generalizability, and analysis. Elsewhere Sieber 
(1976b: 1) pointed cut that the quantitative view of reliability 
(inter-observer, inter-respondent, inter-instrument, or intra- 
respondent over time) is in many respects inapplicable in 
qualitative data collection: 


Certain kinds of reliability must be intentionally violated in order to 
gain a depth of understanding about the situation (i.e., the ob- 
server's behavior must change from subject to subject, unique 
questions must be asked of different subjects ... there is an 
inherent conflict between validity and reliability — the former is 
what fieldwork is specially qualified to gain, and increased empha- 
sis on reliability will only undermine that unique function. 


Sieber went on, however, to extract what advice he could, 
suggesting that good analysis, as described in the texts, 
generally involved something like the following: 


Intertwining of analysis and data collection. We have already 
reviewed how this proceeded in our project, and most text authors 
stressed it. 


Formulating classes of phenomena. This is essentially a categoriz- 
ing process, subsuming observations under “progressively more 
abstract concepts.” An example from our study is “legitimacy” (the 
right to plan a new organization, as accorded by the environment). 


Identifying themes. Here the process is one of making linkages 
between concepts, noting regularities which have aroused the re- 
searcher’s curiosity, and perhaps specifying ”if-then” hypotheses. 
For example, we noted a puzzling and recurrent pattern of wander- 
ing circular discussion in one organizational planning group, and fi- 
nally began speculating that it was a consequence of weak legiti- 
macy. 

Provisional testing of hypotheses. Here, as with quantitative data, 
the analyst looks for concomitant variation, tries to rule out spuri- 
ous or confounding factors, assesses conditions making for greater 
or lesser concomitant variation, looks for intervening variables, and 
so on. In the example. a possible factor that might have caused 
the circular discussion was lack of group process skills. This could 
be ruled out when one noted that a process consultant had 
supplied assistance tc the group, but with little or no effect; the 
circular discussions (and the weak legitimacy) continued. 


Sieber’s work led to the production of a set of “rules of 
thumb” (Miles, 1976b) for qualitative analysis, including such 
items as: 


Consider the validity of any particular generalization. Is there sup- 
porting evidence from elsewhere in the data? Does it hold true for 
several different people, roles, groups, or occasions? Is there any 
negative evidence? 

Given a generalization, make a prediction. What e/se would be true 
if this generalization were true? Then go look at the “else” to see 
if itis there or not. 
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Test propositions: does Y always go with Z, and is'it reasonable to 
. think that it causes Z? Are certain conditions necessary for Y to 
cause Z? Sufficient? 


Look at extreme-bias cases: if even the most self-interested role or 
group gives an explanation which fits yours, though it’s against 
their interest or bias, then the conclusion is stronger. 


Since Sieber’s analysis, some additional thoughtful work has 
appeared, including Smith's (1978) overview, Glaser’s (1978) 
set of practical guidelines for the “constant comparative” 
method, and Dawson's (1979) overview of validity i issues. 


Case Study Production ! 


Though these (and our other) rules of thumb seemed rea- 
sonable and desirable, and reduced anticipatory analysis anx- 
iety a good deal, we found that the actual process of 
analysis during case-writing was essentially intuitive, primi- 
tive, and unmanageable in any rational sense.'As we have 
noted, the data cards were not used, and fieldworkers and 
analysts (usually, but not always, the same person) read 
through the write-ups and interim analyses, selected data, 
and arranged the information using a chronologically- 
organized case outline derived from the general conceptual 
framework of the study. While one can remember occa- 
sional use of the "rules of thumb” (e.g., a pause to search 
for negative evidence), the analysis process is more memo- 
rable for its moments of sheer despair in the face of the 
mass of data, alternating with moments of achieved clarity, 
soon followed by second-guessing skepticism (“Would 
someone else come to the same conclusion?’’). 


The final cases had a strong ring of truth, as well as being 
fascinating accounts. They had been discussed and cross- 
checked among the staff, and read and critiqued by the site 
personnėl. But one suspects that cognitive dissonance may 
have been at work as well: an analysis which has taken 45 
days of hard labor, and another 20 for the revision must be 
right. But loving that for which one has suffered is not the 
soundest basis for confidence in findings. 


Validation through Feedback to Sites ! 


We decided to give semifinal drafts to personnel from our 
sites, inviting them to correct errors of fact, and supply al- 
ternative interpretations to those we had made. We learned 
several things. First, there ts no possibility of real anonymity 
inside the site. Even with pseudonyms, everyone in the 
case knew exactly who was who. Second, some people felt 
vulnerable. Information not previously known to others had 
been fed into the system. The vulnerability was justified 
because jobs and careers could be affected. Third, not sur- ` 
prisingly, there was much self- -aggrandizing and self- 
protective response. (In 3 of 6 sites, we were threatened 
with suit by one person or another.) In all sites there was 
“rewriting of history” by individuals to present themselves 
more favorably. These problems were stronger and deeper 
the more the case used the unique aspects of qualitative 
data (its richness, complexity, detail, serendipitousness). 
People almost never objected to a survey result (76 percent 
responded in such and such a way), but they almost always 
objected to direct quotes or specific characterizations of 
their behavior, if they thought them unflattering or damaging. 
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Table 


Cases usually required a considerable amount of revision to 
take account of the factual errors, the defensive responses, 
and the genuinely alternative interpretations. The turn-around 
time for the whole process was usually a minimum of two 
months, and longer when we started with the most vulner- 
able people — teachers — before proceeding to less vulner- 
able ones — principals, central office staff. 


Cross-Site Analysis 


One of the major reasons for doing a multi-site study is that 
idiosyncratic aspects of the sites can be seen in perspective, 
and self-delusion about conclusions is less likely. The prob- 
lem is that no well-developed set of methods for doing 
cross-site analysis exists. 


A look at several recent efforts at cross-site analysis (Hyde, 
1977; Miles, Fullan, and Taylor, 1978; Herriott and Gross, 
1979) suggests only that one should have a reasonably clear 
conceptual framework in mind and that some form of 
cross-validation or checking of generalizations, using alter- 
nate data sources, is desirable. Beyond this, the methods 
used in these studies are simply not particularly explicit, 
though the results sound plausible and fruitful. 


In this study, we proceeded primitively, by focusing on the 
“primary tasks” drawn from our general conceptual 
framework, and reviewing the case studies, particularly the 
analysis sections, for themes and generalizations that 
seemed plausible. 


But even when generalizations swam into view, the com- 
plexity of cross-site comparison (and the problem that the 
same behavior may have different meanings in two different 
contexts} often seemed quite unmanageable. A brief exhibit 
may be useful: In what way are leaders’ roles in new or- 
ganizations connected to the process of more or less stable 
institutionalization? 


In nearly all of our schools, the principal or director became 
central as implementation and institutionalization proceeded. 
Appelbaum’s Harold Lassiter exerted more and more influ- 
ence; Arts Coop’s David Steinhoff became more and more 
isolated and decision-responsible; Lincoln Acres’ Ellis Brown 
more and more abrogated the collegial plan the teachers and 
he had supposedly opted for. Westgate 3's George Rieger 
maintained steady centrality from the beginning. Only 
Westgate 2’s Ed Pallacino seemed to be'less central, allow- 
ing for the development of a strong collegial support system 





Leader Styles and Institctlonalization 





Westgate 2 (Ed Pallacino) 
Westgate 3 (George Rieger) 
Lincoln Acres (Ellis Brown 
Lincoin Acres (Alberta Bard) 
Appelbaum (Harold Lassitar}) 
Arts Coop (David Steinhofi) 


H= high; L= low; M= medium 


insti- 
Socio- Pro- Collabo- Pre- tution- 
Task emotional active- rative- dict- aliza- 
emphasis support ness ness ability tion 
H H L M H M+ 
H H L M M 
H L L L L L 
H H H H H H 
H `’ L H L H H 
H L H M M H 
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This form of semi-quantified cross-site 
analysis may well be inappropriate. 
Robert Stake and others at the Huron In- 
stitute seminar who tried this exercise 
pointed out that the display supplies the 
“worst of both worlds,” not drawing on 
the richness of qualitative data in con- 
text, nor Including clearly valid quantita- 
tive results. In a sense, It would be far 
more sensible to display the differential 
causal network of the five independent 
variables and the outcome, for each of 
the sites, and then make cross-site con- 
clusions. 
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— but even he claimed to have been “responsible” for set- 
ting it up: ”I was behind it all.” And though Brown's suc- 
cessor, Alberta Bard, encouraged collegial decision making in 
the second year at Lincoln Acres, it was clear that her pres- 
ence was an immansely calming and stabilizing force. The 
Table compares these six leaders. It shows that the cen- 
trality of these leaders did not stem from a comparable 
style, and displays their differences on five major dimen- 
sions and on institutionalization. 


As a small experiment, the reader may wish ito consider 
what canclusions he or she would draw from this array. Our 
conclusions emphasized the importance of predictability and 
the fact that task smphasis predicts nothing; a closer look 
at the two Westgate principals also suggested the impor- 
tance of support and collaborativeness as well, since they 
apparently succeeded in overriding the otherwise important 
dimension of proactiveness (quiet, passive Ed Pallacino 
achieved more institutionalization in the same district than 
low-supportive, low-collaborative George Rieger). 


But these conclusions are surely tempered by deeper and 
wider knowledge of the site than readers have. An excellent 
example appears in the Arts Coop case. Though Steinhoff 
gave little support, and was only moderately predictable and 
collaborative, he nevertheless achieved rapid and enduring 
institutionalization. So he contradicts the theory. But other 
knowledge of Arts Coop by the analyst includes the fact 
that Arts Coop, more than any other site, had a clear and 


\ 


. compelling vision driving the planning and implementation. 


So the theory about leaders’ roles holds only: when visions 
are cloudy. Is such an analysis believable, replicable? We 
simply do not know, at the present state of the art.3 |f 
anything, the art cf cross-site analysis is even less well- 
formulated than within-site analysis. 3 

ISSUES IN TEAM RESEARCH : 

We have already alluded to the problems encountered when 
our project tried to systematize and bureaucratize fieldwork 
across multiple sites and among multiple workers. There are 
several unresolved issues here; it is clear that the social 
psychology of research projects complicates ‘and deepens 
the formidable issues of qualitative data analysis we have 
been outlining. 


First, should projects be organized collegially or hierarchi- 
cally? The former gains “ownership” but runs the risk of 
conceptual mushiness, and the latter is crisper but may eas- 
ily produce the “hired hand” syndrome, withjresultant prob- 
lems of data validity. Second, should coding and analysis be 
separated from data collection? Glaser (1978)! says resound- 
ingly no, since fieldworkers generate all the implicit hypoth- 
eses that are worth anything anyway. But such differentia- 
tion was workable in our project, has been historically useful 
in quantitative studies, and should not be ruled out. Third, 
what are possible conceptual and organizational solutions to 
the steady tension between the unique, contextually specific 
nature of single sites, and the need to make sense across a 
number of sites? Must we trade close-up descriptive validity 
for accurate but “thin” generalization? 
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Webb et al. (1963: 3) list other sources 
from the 1950s, but Campbell! and 


_ Fiske’s article is most often cited 
elsewhere in the literature. 
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There is a distinct tradition in the literature on social science 
research methods that advocates the use of multiple 
methods. This form of research strategy is usually described 
as one of convergent methodology, multimethod/multitrait 
(Campbell and Fiske, 1959), convergent validation or, what 
has been called “triangulation” (Webb et al., 1966). These 
various notions share the conception that qualitative and 
quantitative methods should be viewed as complementary 
rather than as rival camps. Ìn fact, most textbooks under- 
score the desirability of mixing methods given the strengths 
and weaknesses found in single method designs. 


Yet those who most strongly advocate triangulation (e.g., 
Webb et al., 1966; Smith, 1975; Denzin, 1978) fail to indi- 
cate how this prescribed triangulation is actually performed 
and accomplished. Graduate training usually prepares us to 
use one method or another as appropriate and preferred, but 
not to combine methods effectively. And even those who 
use multiple methods do not generally explain their tech- 
nique” in sufficient detail to indicate exactly how convergent 
data are collected and interpreted. 


WHAT IS TRIANGULATION? 


Triangulation is broadly defined by Denzin (1978: 291) as 
“the combination of methodologies in the study of the 
same phenomenon.” The triangulation metaphor.is from 
navigation and military strategy that use multiple reference 
points to locate an object's exact position (Smith, 1975: 
273). Given basic principles of geometry, multiple viewpoints 
allow for greater accuracy. Similarly, organizational re- 
searchers can improve the accuracy of their judgments by 
collecting different kinds of data bearing on the same 
phenomenon. 


In the social sciences, the use of triangulation can be traced 
back to Campbell and Fiske’ (1959) who developed the idea 
of multiple operationism.” They argued that more than one 
method should be used in the validation process to ensure 
that the variance reflected that of the trait and not of the 
method. Thus, the convergence or agreement between two 
methods “”. .. enhances our belief that the results are valid 
and not a methodological artifact” (Bouchard, 1976: 268). 


This kind of triangulation is labeled by Denzin (1978: 302) as 
the “between (or across) methods” type, and represents 
the most popular use of triangulation. It is largely a vehicle 
for cross validation when two or more distinct methods are 
found to be congruent and yield comparable data. For or- 
ganizational researchers, this would involve the use of multi- 
ple methods to examine the same dimension of a research 
problem. For example, the effectiveness of a leader may be 
studied by interviewing the leader, observing his or her be- 
havior, and evaluating performance records. The focus al- 
ways remains that of the leader’s effectiveness but the 
mode of data collection varies. Multiple and independent 
measures, if they raach the same conclusions, provide a 
more certain portrayal of the leadership phenomenon. 


Triangulation can have other meanings and uses as well. 
There is the “’within-method” kind (Denzin, 1978: 301) 
which uses multiple techniques within a given method to 
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collect and interpret data. For quantitative methods such as . 
survey ~2search, this can take the form of multiple scales or 
indices tocused on the same construct. For qualitative 
methocs such as participant observation, this can be re- 
flected in “multiple comparison groups” (Glaser and Strauss, 
1965: 7} to develop more confidence in the emergent 
theory. in short, ’within-method” triangulation essentially 
involves cross-checking for internal consistency or reliability - 
while ‘“xetween-method” triangulation tests the degree of 
external validity. 


Blendin= and integrating a vanety of data and methods, as 
triangulation demands, may be seen on a continuum that 
ranges “~om simple to complex designs (Figure). Scaling, 
that is, re quantification of qualitative measures, would be 
at the s mple end. Smith (1975: 273) concluded that scaling 
is only < “primitive triangulatory device.” It does not effec- 
tively fcrce a mix of independent methods, neither does it 
reflect tundamentally diverse observations nor varieties of 
triangulated data. Another primitive form of triangulation 
often fcund in organizational research is the parenthetical, 
even scmewhat patronizing, use of field observations to 
strengthan statistical results. For example, a, hypothetical 
study o7 job satisfaction among employees might revolve 
around a significant chi-square result demonstrating deep 
discontent. To support the results, it might be noted that a 
strike occurred earlier that year. But, we are likely not in- 
formed <bout the intensity, dynamics, meaning, and after- 
math of the strike. Thus, important qualitative data had been 
insufficiently integrated with quantitative findings. 





l Convergent Holistic (or Contextual) 
Scaling ..... Reliability ..... Validation. .... Description 
Simple Design Complex Design 


Figure. A continuum of triangulation design. 


A somevshat more sophisticated triangulation design, already 
discussed, would be the “‘within-methods” strategy for test- 
ing reliacility. The limitations of this approach lie in the use 
of only one method. As Denzin noted (1978:'301~302), “‘ob- 
servers ~elude themselves into believing that five different 
variatiors of the same method generate fivel distinct varl- 
eties of triangulated data. But the flaws that arise using one 
method remain... .” Next in the continuum is the conven- 
tional fon, the “between methods” approach designed for 
converg=nt validation. The use of complementary methods 
is generaly thought to lead to more valid results, as noted. It 
is currer-ly the archetype of triangulation strategies. 


Triangulazion, however, can be something other than scal- 
ing, reliability, and convergent validation. It can also capture a 
more co plete, holistic, and contextual portrayal of the 
unit(s) u~der study. That is, beyond the analysis of overlap- 
ping varænce, the use of multiple measures may also un- 
cover same unique variance which otherwise may have 
been nezlected by single methods. It is herejthat qualitative 
methods in particular, can play an especially prominent role 
by eliciting data and suggesting conclusions to which other 
methods would be blind. Elements of the context are illumi- 
nated. Ir this sense, triangulation may be used not only to 
examine :he same phenomenon from multiple perspectives 
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but also to enrich our understanding by allowing for new or 
deeper dimensions to emerge. 


` 


In all the various triangulation designs one basic assumption 
is buried. The effectiveness of triangulation rests on the 
premise that the weaknesses in each single method will be 
compensated by the counter-balancing strengths of another. 
That is, it is assumed that multiple and independent mea- 
sures do not share the same weaknesses or potential for 
bias (Rohner, 1977: 134). Although it has always been ob- 
served that each method has assets and liabilities, triangula- 
tion purports to exploit the assets and neutralize, rather than. 
compound, the liabilities. 


Perhaps the most prevalent attempts to use triangulation 
have been reflected in efforts to integrate fieldwork and 
Survey methods. The viability and necessity of such linkages 
have been advocated by various social scientists (e.g., Vidich 
and Shapiro, 1955; Reiss, 1968; McCall and Simmons, 
1969; Spindler, 1970; Diesing, 1971; Sieber, 1973). They all 
argue that quantitative methods can make important contri- 
butions to fieldwork. and vice versa. l 


Thus, researchers using qualitative methodology are encour- 
aged to systematize observations, to utilize sampling tech- 
niques, and to develop quantifiable schemes for coding 
complex data sets. As Vidich and Shapiro (1955: 31) wrote, 
“Without the survey data, the observer could only make 
reasonable guesses about his area of ignorance in the effort 
to reduce bias.” Survey research may also contribute to 
greater confidence in the generalizability of results. 


Conversely, quantitative-oriented researchers are encouraged 
to exploit “the potentialities of social observation” (Reiss, 
1968: 360). Among other assets, field methods can contrib- 
ute to survey analysis with respect to the validation of re- 
sults, the interpretation of statistical relationships, and the 
clarification of puzzling findings (Sieber, 1973: 1345). Thus, 
informants can be utilized during the course of quantitative 
research (Campbell, 1955) and “holistic interpretation” (i.e., 
context variables) can be used to shed light on quantitative 
data (Diesing, 1971: 171). More implicitly, the very selection 
of a research site is typically a function of qualitative data as 
is the process of building and pretesting a survey instru- 
ment. 


Diesing (1971: 5) boldly concluded that the variety of com- 
binations is so great that survey research and fieldwork are 
better viewed as two ends of a continuum rather than as 
two distinct kinds of methods. Yet, research designs that 
extensively integrate both fieldwork (@.g., participant obser- 
vation} and survey research are rare. Moreover, journals tend 
to specialize by methodology thus encouraging purity of 
method. 


Fortunately, there are some exceptions to be found. Some 
particularly good examples of combining methods include 
LaPiere’s (1934) seminal investigation of the relationship be- 
tween attitudes and behavior, Reiss’ study of police and 
citizen transactions (1968: 355), Sales’ (1973) study of au- 
thoritarianism, Van Maanen’s (1975} data on police socializa- 
tion, and the studies described in, or modeled after, Webb 
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et al. (1966). Furthermore, it is probable that the triangula- 
tion approach is embedded in many doctoral theses that, 
when packaged into articles, tend to highlight only the quan- 
titative methods. Thus the triangulation model is not new. 
However, this model of research and its advantages have 
not been. appreciated. In this respect, it would be helpful to 
articulate and describe its usage. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF HOW TRIANGULATION WORKS 


| 
The triangulation strategy was used in a study | conducted 
on the effects of a merger on employees (Jick, 1979). Early 
interviews suggested that employees were intensely anxious 
in this state of flux, especially concerning their job security. 
One focus of the research was to document a examine 
the sources and symptoms of anxiety, the individuals expe- 
riencing it and its impact on the functioning of the newly 
merging organization. 


How have anxiety and its dynamics in an organization been 
measured? Marshall and Cooper (1979: 86) noted, for 
example, that there is no one generally agreed way of 
measuring stress manifestations. On the basis of past re- 
search, there are several alternative techniques one could 
use: (a) Ask the person directly, (b) Ask the person indirectly 
(e.g., projective tests), (c} Ask someone who interacts with 
the person, and (d) Observe systematically the person's be- 
havior or (e) Measure physiological Symmes Predictably, 
each of these strategies has both strengths and weak- 
nesses. Most of the limitations revolve around the likelihood 
of high demand characteristics and considerable obstacles in 
the measurement process. 


Given high demard characteristics in the st dy of anxiety 
and the potential pitfalls in each method, the most appropri- 
ate research strategy was deemed to be triangulation. No 
single method was sufficient and thus a design evolved that 
utilized a combination of methods. Data were collected over 
a period of 14 months which incorporated multiple 
viewpoints and approaches: both feelings and behaviors, di- 
rect and indirect reports, obtrusive and unobtrusive observa- 
tion. Methods were wide-ranging enough to tap a variety of 
anxiety dimensions. | 


The research “package” used in the investigation of the 
dynamics of anxiety and job insecurity included many stan- 
dard features. Surveys were distributed to a random sample 
of employees. They contained a combination of standard 
and new indices related to stresses and strains. To comple- 
ment these data, a subsample was selected for the pur- 
poses of semistructured, probing interviews.) The survey also 
contained items related to the symptoms of anxiety as well 
as projective measures. These were developed to be indi- 
rect, nonthreatening techniques. In addition to self-reports, 
interviews were conducted with supervisors and coworkers 
to record their observations of employees’ anxtety. 


Another set of methods, somewhat less conventional, 
proved to be especially fruitful. Predominantly qualitative in 
nature, they were based on unobtrusive and nonparticipant 
observation as well as archival materials. For example, one 
of the merging organizations housed an archives library, 
which contained a variety of files, books, and organization 
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memorabilia from its 100-year history. It also contained a 
comprehensive set of newspaper clippings that cited the 
organization and the merger, as well as a broad variety of 
internal memos to employees. This was indeed a rich data 
source. 


The development of unobtrusive measures tends to be far 
more unorthodox and innovative than most research 
methods. Perhaps the most instructive unobtrusive measure 
in this case was a kind of anxiety “thermometer.” The idea 
emerged because of certain fortuitous circumstances in that 
a further research opportunity was found in the archives. 
The archivist mentioned that employees were frequently 
using the files. When asked why, he said that they came to 
compare recent news reports and memos (regarding the or- 
ganization’s future) with past pronouncements. Since recent 
information tended to be ambiguous, if not contradictory, 
the files provided an opportunity to review materials sys- 
tematically. Most employees were apparently seeking infor- 
mation to relieve their anxiety about the uncertain shape of 
things to come. 


Hence these visits to the archives were treated as expres- 
sions of employee anxiety, a thermometer of anxiety level in 
the organization. The search for information seemed to rep- 
resent an attempt to reduce uncertainty. It was hypothe- 
sized that the more people who visited the archives to use 
the files, the higher the anxiety level. Thus emerged an 
effort to track the pattern of visits. The archivist consented 
to record the number of archive users along with some 
supplementary data on the visitors such as age, work loca- 
tion, and the amouni of time spent at the files. 


The pattern of archive usage was then compared with data - 
culled from ongoing interviews, the cross-sectional survey, 
and other unobtrusive techniques. These other measures 
also tracked anxiety-related behavior, as for example, (a) ar- 
chival data on turnover and absenteeism trends and (b) a 
content analysis of rumors, news stories, and hospital events 
reflecting to the flow of shocks” to which employees were 
subjected. 


it should be underscored that the quantitative results were 
used largely to supplement the qualitative data, rather than 
the reverse which is far more common in organizational re- 
search. The surveys became more meaningful when inter- 
preted in light of critical qualitative information just as other 
statistics were most useful when compared with content 
analyses or interview results. Triangulation, in this respect, 
can lead to a prominent role for qualitative evidence (just as 
it also should assure a continuing role for quantitative data). 


PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER: IS THERE CONVERGENCE? 


These various techniques and instruments generated a 
rather rich and comprehensive picture of anxiety and job 
insecurity (Greenhalgh and Jick, 1979; Jick, 1979). Self- 
reports, interviews, and coworker observations reflected a 
range of perceptions — some qualitatively described while 
others quantitatively represented. In turn, behavioral and ob- 
jective data collected through archival sources and unobtru- 
sive measures complemented the other data. 
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For specific results and data tables, see 
Jick (1979). 


Mixing Methods: Triangulation 


It is a delicate exercise to decide whether of not results 
have converged. In theory, a multiple confirmation of find- 
ings may appear routine. If there is congruence, it presuma- 
bly is apparent. In practice, though, there are few guidelines 
for systematically ordering eclectic data in order to deter- 


“mine congruence or validity. For example, should all compo- 


nents of a multimethod approach be weighted equally, that 
is, is all the evidence equally useful? If not, then it is not 


_ clear on what basis the data should be weighted, aside from 


personal preference. Given the differing nature of multi- 
method results, the determination is likely to be subjective. 
While statistical tests can be applied to a particular method, 
there are no formal tests to discnminate between methods 
to judge their applicability. The concept of “significant dif- 
ferences” when applied to qualitatively judged differences 
does not readily compare with the ora which 
also demonstrate ' ‘significant differences.’ 


The various methods together produced ardely consistent 
and convergent results. Archival and interview data indicated 
a strong relation ketween high turnover rates and job 
insecurity/anxiety while survey data showedia parallel rela- 
tion between expressed propensity to leave and job insecu- 
rity.2 These findings were formed on the basis of telephone 
interviews with employees who quit, personal interviews 
with their former supervisors, significant correlations found 
in survey data witn a large random sample of employees, 
and the. clear pattern seen between lay-off rumors reported 
in news stories ard turnover statistics. Not only were the 
within-methods comparisons consistent, but there was also 


consistency in between-methods comparisons, Thus, the 


_ sociometric charting results of archive visits were congruent 


with the expressed anxiety reported in surveys and inter- 
views. Both sets of results confirmed which events tended 
to be most anxiety producing and under what conditions 
anxiety was reduced. Thus, different measures of the same 
construct were shown to yield similar results (Phillips, 1971: 
19). . 

There were also some Surprises and discrepancies in the 
multimethod results which led to unexpected findings. 
When different measures yield dissimilar results, they de- 
mand that the researcher reconcile the differences some- 
how. In: fact, divergence can often turn out to be an oppor- 
tunity for enriching the explanation. 


For example, in my study, those most stressed (according to 
surveys of self-reports) were least likely to visit the archive’s 
news files (according to sociometric data), c ontrary to what 
was hypothesized. That is, while the survey showed that 
the group reporting the most anxiety were the least edu- 
cated and least professionally mobile in terms of job skills, 
these low-skilled employees were underrepresented at the 
archive’s library. One method produced results which pre- 
dicted manifestations of anxiety but a second method failed 
to confirm the prediction. However, further interviews and 
observations — still other qualitative methods — helped to 
reconcile the disagreement by suggesting that the poorly 
educated employees tended to rely more on oral communi- 
cation (e.g., close informal grapevines) than written docu- 
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ments. This interpretation resulted then from-the divergent 
findings based on sociometric data, nonparticipant observa- 
tions at work and outside work, and open-ended interviewing. 


In seeking explanations for divergent results, the researcher 
may uncover unexpected results or unseen contextual fac- 
tors. In one instance, interview data helped to suggest a 
relation between job insecunty/anxiety and certain attitudinal 
symptoms. Survey results, however, indicated that while 
employees at the site of the central organization were less 
insecure in their jobs than employees at the satellite site the 
magnitude of symptcms was the reverse. That is, the ‘‘vic- 
tors” reported more symptoms than the “vanquished.” But 
further interviewing and an analysis of field notes showed 
that the more severe symptoms reflected unique sources of 
anxiety at the central organization. Fieldwork and survey re- 
sults were thus compatible as a variety of previously uncon- 
sidered contextual factors were brought to light. 


The process of compiling research maternal based on multi- 
methods is useful whether there is convergence or not. 
Where there is convergence, confidence in the results 
grows considerably. Findings are no longer attributabie to a 
method artifact. However, where divergent results emerge, 
alternative, and likely more complex, explanations are gener- 
ated. In my investigation of anxiety, triangulation allowed for 
more confident interpretations, for both testing and develop- 
ing hypotheses, and for more unpredicted and context- 
related findings. 


Overall, the triangulating investigator is left to search for a 
logical pattern in mixed-method results. His or her claim to 
validity rests on a judgment, or as Weiss (1968: 349) calls it, 
‘a capacity to organize materials within a plausible 
framework.” One begins to view the researcher as builder 
and creator, piecing together many pieces of a complex puz- 
zle into a coherent whole. It is in this respect that the first- 
hand knowledge drawn from qualitative methods can be- 
come critical. While one can rely on certain scientific con- 
ventions (e.g., scaling, control groups, etc.) for maximizing 
the credibility of one’s findings, the researcher using triangu- 
lation is likely to rely still more on a “feel” of the situation. 
This intuition and firsthand knowledge drawn from the mul- 
tiple vantage points is centrally reflected in the interpretation 
process. Glaser and Strauss’ (1965: 8) observation about 
fieldworkers summarizes this point of how triangulated in- 
vestigations seem to be crystallized: 


The fieldworker knows that he knows, not only because he’s been 
there in the field and because of his careful verifications of 
hypotheses, but because “in his bones” he feels the worth of his 
final analysis. 


THE “QUALITY” IN TRIANGULATION 


Triangulation provides researchers with several important 
opportunities. First it allows researchers to be more confi- 
dent of their results. This is the overall strength of the multi- 
_ method design. Triangulation can play many other construc- 
tive roles as well. It can stimulate the creation of inventive 
methods, new ways of capturing a problem to balance with 
conventional data-ccllection methods. In my study, this was 
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illustrated by the development of an anxiety “thermometer,” 
which unobtrusively measured changes in anxiety level. 


Triangulation may also help to uncover the deviant or 
off-quadrant dimension of a phenomenon. Different 
viewpoints are likely to produce some elements which do 
not fit a theory or model. Thus, old theories are refashioned 
or new theories developed. Moreover, as was pointed out, 
divergent results from multimethods can lead to an enriched 
explanation of the research problem. | 


The use of multimethods can also lead to a synthesis or 
integration of thecries. In this sense, methodological triangu- 
lation closely parallels theoretical triangulation (Denzin, 1978: 
295); that is, efforts to bring diverse theories to bear on a 
common problem (e.g., LeVine and Campbell, 1972; Martis, 
1975). Finally, triangulation may also serve as. ithe critical 

test, by virtue of its comprehensiveness, for competing 


theories. 


A thread linking all of these benefits is the important part 
played by qualitative methods in tiangulation| The re- 
searcher is likely to sustain a profitable closeness to the situa- 
tion which allows greater sensitivity to the multiple Sources 
of data. Qualitative data and analysis function as the glue 

that cements the interpretation of multimethod results. In 
one respect, qualitative data are used as the critical counter- 
point to quantitative methods. In another respect, the 

analysis benefits from the perceptions drawn from personal 
experiences and firsthand observations. Thus enters the 
artful researcher who uses the qualitative data to enrich and 
brighten the portrait. Finally, the convergent approach 

utilizes qualitative methods to illuminate “behavior in con- 
text” (Cronbach, 1975) where situational factors play a prom- 
inent role. In sum, triangulation, which prominently involves 
qualitative methods, can potentially generate | what an- 
thropologists call “holistic work” or “thick description. ” As 
Weiss concluded, “Qualitative data ere apt to be superior to 
quantitative data in density of information, vividness, and 
clarity of meaning — characteristics more important in holis- 
tic work, than precision and reproducibility” (1968: 344-345). 


The triangulation strategy is not without some shortcomings. 
First of all, replication is exceedingly difficult. Replication has 
been largely absent from most organizational research, but it 
is usually considered to be a necessary step in scientific 
progress. Replicating a mixed-methods package, including 
idiosyncratic techniques, is a nearly impossible task and not 
likely to become a popular exercise. Qualitative methods, in 
particular, are problematic to replicate. Second, while it may 
be rather obvious, multimethods are of no use with the 
‘wrong’ question. If the research is not clearly focused 
theoretically or conceptually, all the methods in the world 
will not produce a satisfactory outcome. Similarly, triangula- 
tion should not be used to legitimate a dominant, personally 
preferred method: That is, if either quantitative or qualitative. 
methods become mere window dressing for the other, then 
‘ the design is inadequate or biased. Each method should be 
represented in a significant way. This does however raise 
the question of whether the various instruments may be 


viewed as equally sensitive to the phenomenon being 
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This last distinction is blurred by the ap- 
plication of experimental! design to sam- 
ple surveys. Such designs reflect a spe- 
clai concern with internal validity, albeit 
one that employs different tactics than 
ths qualitative case study. 
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The differences between case study and sample survey 
strategies in the analysis of organizations reflect a broader 
distinction in the social sciences between qualitative and 
quantitative methods. While there are underlying similarities 
in logic — for example, both approaches recognize the need 
to control for threats to internal validity — it is the differ- 
ences of method that are often emphasized (cf. Fienberg, 
1977: 50). Qualitative methods are described as “thick” 
(Geertz, 1973: 6), “deep” (Sieber, 1973), and “holistic” (Rist, 
1977: 44). By contrast quantitative approaches can be 
characterized as “thin” (Geertz, 1973: 6), “narrow” (Rist, 
1977: 47), but generalizable (Sieber, 1973). These distinc- 
tions often extend to fundamental epistemological differ- 
ences resulting in the mutual denial of validity to the data of 
the other approach. Without disputing that the differences 
in outlook and method are real, Zelditch’s (1962: 567) ques- 
tion remains provoking: “What do you do if you prefer data 
that are real, deep, and hard... .?” 


One answer is to invent research designs that incorporate 
qualitative and quantitative strategies (cf. Yin and Heald, 
1975), or as Warwick (1975: 187) has put it, ”. .. to wed 
the qualitative and historically attuned case study with rep- 
resentative coverage and quantification.” This is the spirit of 
the present analysis and is a message that has been 
sounded by others concerned with methodological advance 
in the social sciences (Cronbach, 1975; Proshansky, 1976). 


In the sample survey, standardized measurement and sam- 
pling procedures ars intended to (1) enhance the reliability of 
observation; (2) facilitate replication studies; and (3) permit 
statistical analysis of data and generalizations to larger popu- 
lations. The goals af the qualitative case study are (1) to 
capture the frame of reference and definition of the situa- 
tion of a given informant or participant and thus to avoid 
instrumentation artifacts of standardized measurement pro- 
cedures, (2) to permit detailed examination of organizational 
process, (3) and to alucidate those factors peculiar to the 
case that may allow greater understanding of causality." 


Although each approach has advantages, the purpose of 
this paper is to describe how the logic and the method of 
survey research can improve qualitative case studies. There 
is no intention to diminish the significance of the case study 
method, and it would be just as valid to emphasize the 
means by which qualitative case studies could improve 
sample surveys of organizations (Myers, 1977; Stake, 1978). 
In fact, the method that we describe incorporates both 
strategies, and relies heavily on the use of informants, doc- 
uments, and observational techniques — procedures that are 
commonly associated with case studies of organizations. It 
walks a line between the atheoretical encyclopedic case 
study and the standardized sample survey. It resembles 
each of these approaches to research as well as the middle 
ground methods that are theory-building, semistructured, 
informant-based inquiries of organizations. Yet it can be dif- 
ferentiated from traditional approaches because it incorpo- 
rates the potential for moving back and forth between them. 
It forces the researcher to acknowledge methodological 
tradeoffs (Weick, 1979: 35) but creates opportunities to pro- 
duce thick and genaralizable analyses. 
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Discussions of this problem in different 
research contexts may be found In Zel- 
ditch (1962: 567) and Fienberg (1977: 
53-54). 


The Case Cluster Method 


OVERVIEW OF THE METHOD 


The method essentially involves three features: (1) the defi- 
nition, enumeration, and sampling of units of analysis within 
the case study that are theoretically meaningful and repre- 
sent the phenomenology of informants; (2) stratified sam- 
pling of data sources based on theoretical grounds and on 
features of the case, crossed with a stratified sampling of 
units of analysis; and (3) the optional creation of a quantita- 
tive data set consisting of standardized codes for variables 
pertaining to each unit of analysis. Qualftative analyses are 
possible both for the entire case and at the level of the unit 
of analysis and, indeed, are strengthened by the use of dif- 
ferent data sources for each unit of analysis. By forcing 
different perspectives on the same phenomenon the re- 
searcher will need to qualitatively portray divergent images 
that might emerge from each perspective. 


Because the single case is treated as a cluster of heteroge- 
neous units of analysis the term case cluster is used to 
designate this method. The rationale for describing the case 
as a cluster of units of analysis will be described in a later 
section. 


Degrees of Freedom in the Case Study 


Most pertinent to the development of the case cluster 
method is Campbell's (1975) discussion of how to create 
“degrees of freedom” tn qualitative case studies.2 In sharp 
contrast to his earlier treatment of the “one-shot case 
study” design (Campbell and Stanley, 1966: 6-7), Campbell 
argues for capitalizing cn the richness of detail within a 
single case by looking for multiple implications of the 
theoretical ideas being tested. In this manner the single 
case becomes a set of diverse manifestations of theory. 
Each manifestation, rather than each case, can be thought 
of as a unit of analysis in which a particular effect might be 
present. 


When locked at in the aggregate the single case has more 
observations than vanables. This creates sufficient degrees 
of freedom for the statistical testing of hypotheses. Essen- 
tially Campbell is proposing that the researcher sample situ- 
ations or other attributes of a system within a single case. It 
is therefore possible to apply some of the rigors of sampling 
theory, and if desired, quantified measurement to studies in 
which the case (that is, the organization) is still the over- 
arching subject of interest. Such a method in no way re- 
stricts the use of data collection techniques that are com- 
mon in case studies such as participant observation, inter- 
viewing informants, and archival analysis, though it does re- 
quire systematic, documented, and replicable procedures. 


Sampling, Quantification, and Units of Analysis 


We extend Campbell’s proposal in three significant ways. 
Most obvious. is the use of survey sampling procedures and 
the optional addition of quantified measurement and mul- 
tivanate statistical techniques to qualitative approaches for 
the analysis of data. Perhaps a more complex extension in- 
volves proposing a definition for units of analysis that corre- 
sponds to Campbell's idea of examining multiple implications 


of a theory within a single case. The key to defining units of 
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This idea is simlar to Bronfesbrenner's 
(1977) definition of “ecologtal validity” in 
which there is concordancaketween the 
meanings ascribed to a situr Ion by the 
researcher and the subjects n the study. 


analysis is theoretical guidance and phenomenological integ- 
rity for those informants who are providing observations. 
Although units of analysis are typically defined as individuals, 
groups, or organizations, they could be almost any activity, 
process, feature, or dimension of organizational behavior. 
Even commonly accepted units of analysis such as individu- 
als represent arbitrary divisions. It would often make more 
theoretical sense to view individuals as clusters of skills, 
motivations, tasks, interdependencies, and the like, and to 
representatively sample these attributes instead of the per- 
sons in which they may be unevenly distributed. 


The trick is to arrive at a definition of units of analysis that is 
stable enough to sample and that lends itself to the possible 
application of standardized codes. The units of analysis that 
were used in our research were called planning events, 
choice situations, and tasks. The case cluster method re- 
quires informants to assist in the enumeration of a sampling 
frame, a procedure analogous to snowball sampling (Col- 
eman, 1958-1959). This encourages the identification of 
units of analysis that represent informal activities as well as 
those that are formally designated as instances of the unit's 
definition. The researcher, however, maintains control over 
the definition and selection of units of analysis. 


THREE EXAMPLES OF THE CASE CLUSTER METHOD 


Planning Study 


The first study using the case cluster method analyzed ap- 
proaches to planning in public sector organizations (McClin- 


` tock, 1978). It was different in two ways from the more 


refined uses of the method in the other studies. First, it 
was a completely cualitative study, largely because of its 
hypothesis-geneéraiing purposes and because the research 
team could not agree on a standard set of codes for all units 
of analysis. Seconcly, it was not done on a single case and 
thus departs to some degree from the discussion so far. It 
represents, howevar, the sampling strategies and unit of 
analysis definition of the case cluster method. We will focus 
on the second phase of the study which involved the study 
of planning events in public sector human service organiza- 
tions in eight states. A stratified sample of agencies, infor- 
mants, and units of analysis was based on a theoretical 
model of organizational planning and on the structure of the 
human service planning and delivery system. While states 
and selected bureaucracies within them were the cases, the 
units of analysis were planning events. Planning events were 
enumerated based on formal designation and with the as- 
sistance of informants who identified processes that func- 
tionally served as planning events (e.g., budgeting proce- 
dures). 


Choice Behavior Study 


The central purpose of the Choice Behavior Study (Brannon, 
1979) was to test the generalizability of the decision-making 
theories of Cohen, March, and Olsen (1972) and March and 
Olsen (1976) to a public welfare agency. Data were gathered 
through informant interviews, participant observation, and 
archival analyses. Informants were stratified by functional 
unit within the agency and they, in turn, assisted in 
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enumeraft ng units of analysis, called choice situations, ina 
stratificaton of settings. 


Task Anaysis Study 


The prevDus two studies were concerned with organiza- 
tional prozesses that were mainly interorganizational and in- 
terpersoral in nature. The Task Analysis Study (McClintock, 
1979) tocx a more intrapersonal focus in an effort to under- 
Stand varations in tasks in terms of their complexity and 
predictablity. While there was a methodological purpose to 
the study in terms of developing generalizable procedures 
for multiGmensionally measuring uncertainty in tasks, the 
research was a case study of a single organization, a univer- 
sity, focusing on patterns of loose and tight coupling (Weick, 
1976) anc modes cf evaluation and organizational learning 
(Dornbuszh and Scott, 1975; Hedberg, 1979). A stratified 
sample o informants based on job classification was fol- 
lowed bya stratified enumeration of tasks based on com- 
plexity ard predictability. Tasks were the units of analysis. 


The orde: of presentation for the case cluster method is 
-somewhet arbitrary. While one would not enter the field 
without definition for the boundaries of units of analysis, it 
is likely that such definitions would be altered through in- 
teractions with informants, since informants play an active 
role in identifying and selecting units of analysis. Likewise, if 
one intends to quantify variables the initial codes will evolve 
(althougr one would want to minimize this). The highly in- 
teractive nature of these processes distinguishes the case 
cluster method from the standard sample survey. 


THREE F=ATURES OF THE CASE CLUSTER METHOD 


1. Defining, Enumerating, and Sampling Units of 
Analysis 


Advocates of qualitative research willingly sacrifice breadth 
for depth. Participant observation, in-depth interviewing, and 
repeated contacts with informants give researchers intimate 
knowledcs of the social forces they are studying. This inti- 
macy infcrms the selection of significant and representative 
features ut it can be time consuming and restricts attention 
to a smal number of cases. The extreme situation where 
there is ely a single case is especially troublesome. Inferen- 
tial statistical procedures require that the number of cases 
studied b= equal to or greater than the number of vanables 
that are sing tested. While most qualitative researchers 
would clem to be unconcerned with statistical inferences, a 
more important problem is that a small N provides a tenuous 
foundatic for generalizations. Single examples do not illus- 
trate patterns (Bateson, 1979: 27-30). Finally; and perhaps 
most importantly, where there is a single data source with 
an N of 1 the effects of measurement and of the features 
of the caze are confounded. Thus, it is necessary to develop 
multiple cases and use multiple data sources or methods of 
observation, following the a ee eerie logic of 
Campbell and Fiske (1959), in order to reduce'threats to 
internal validity. 


Theory-Eased units of analysis. Despite these methodolog- 
ical problems, a single case study is desirable] for many rea- 
sons suc as Opportunity, unusual events, cost limitations, 
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needs for hypothesis development, and so on. On the other 
hand, in addition to methodological problems, there are 
theoretical and practical reasons why it may make little 
sense to use the entire case or individuals within the case 
as units of analysis in studying organizations. Several of the 
major streams of organizational theory describe organizations 
as heterogeneous aggregates of something: of decisions 
(March and Simon, 1958), technological processes (Wood- 
ward, 1965), functional subsystems (Katz and Kahn, 1966), 
patterns of loose and tight coupling (Weick, 1976), and 
organization-environment interactions (Aldnch, 1979}. Such 
dimensions of organizational behavior provide the analytic 
framework for many case studies and may better serve as 
units of analysis if they are recognized and operationalized 
before the data are collected ater than as ex-post facto 
analytic guides. 

This is one distinguishing feature of the case cluster 
method. The researcher brings to the case study a clearly 
articulated, although not immutable, analytic framework. 
This contrasts sharply with Lofland’s (1976: 64) advocacy 
for studying social situations without any preconceived defi- 
nitions. We disagree with this approach because it does not 
provide generalizable bases for intercase comparisons and 
because one cannot get a sense of the relative frequency of 
events. Our concern is similar to Weick’s (1976) about the 
need to understand what is not happening as well as what 
is obvious. Only with preconceived expectations can non- 
events be identified. Moreover, regardless of one’s epis- 
temological preferences, perception is itself a prestructured 
and organizing process (Neisser, 1976). It is impossible to 
enter a situation without a theory of some sort, and the 
case cluster methcd formalizes this process in its search for 
relevant units of aralysis, multiple data sources, and com- 
mon variables. 


On the practical side, using individuals as units of analysis 
may not be a solution to an N of 1, either because the case 
contains too few individuals (e.g., a small R&D unit; Hunt, 
1970) or too many (8.g., a large public bureaucracy; War- 
wick, 1975). In the first instance the researcher needs a unit 
of analysis that is more numerous than staff size (e.g., Op- 
portunities for innovation in the R&D unit) in order to thor- 
oughly understand the case and to test hypotheses. In the 
latter case the requirement is for a unit of analysis that is 
less numerous than staff size (e.g., organizational planning 
processes} for manageability of the research. 


The case as a cluster of units of analysis. The problem in 
the single case study is how to identify and sample a rea- 
sonable number of theoretically meaningful units of analysis 
within the case. Accomplishing this task will strengthen 
case studies in three ways. First, it allows one to treat the 
case as a cluster of dimensions of interest. The term cluster 
is borrowed from sampling theory. Cluster sampling is a 
procedure in which the units of analysis are selected first in 
groups rather than individually. There may be several stages 
of clustering and stratification before the final selection of 
units of analysis, as in the Task Analysis Study. 


In case studies involving a single organization one tries to 
select a case with maximum within-case variance and as 
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In case studies where there are two or 
more organizations ons normally stratifies 
first and then selects one case cluster 
from each stratum. This is done when it 
is obvious that some variables of central 
interest to the study cannot be fully rep- 
resented in a single case. The researcher 
would then stratify the selection of cases 
along the dimensions of theoretical inter- 
est. Common examples would include 
the following: public-private, service- 
manufacturing, young-old, large-small. 

5 


it is interesting to note that organizations 
would have been no lass difficult to de- 
fine as units of analysis in this study. 
This was due to the fact that planning 
was often interdivisional and interorgani- 
zational in nature, thus it was unrealistic 
to Identify a process of planning as rep- 


resenting organization X and not organiza- 


tion Y, 
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little bet..een-case variance as possible. This is an extreme 
form of cluster sampling in which tha researcher relies on 
the single cluster for generalizations to a larger population. 
Ideally the single case constitutes a complete miniature of 
the popuration, though this would be very unusual in prac- 
tice. Still, if the researcher can demonstrate that heteroge- 
nity in the cluster is similar to that in the population then 
generaliz=tions are more secure. For example, Rist’s (1970) 
study of stereotyping in the classroom would have been 
strengthened with evidence showing the similarity of the 
case to ather schools in terms of characteristics of stu- 
dents, teachers, class procedures, social structure, and so 
on (Fienb=rg, 1977). Treating the case as a cluster and quan- 
titatively ~easuring Its relevant dimensions allow one to 
systematzally compare it with other cases, and therefore to 
address the external validity problems that are common to 
the single case study design (Stake, 1978: 7).4 


A seconc benefit that derives from formally sampling units 
of analyss-within a case cluster, is the possibility for cross- 
stratification with different data sources in order to sort out 
the effects of measurement or perspective. For example, in 
the Planring Study we factorially crossed types of infor- 
mants wh types of planning events. 


Finally, bv creating formal and replicable sampling designs 
the reseecher is in a good position to create quantitative 
data sets `f so desired. Quantification within the case Is not 
feasible w. here standardized units of analysis have not been 
identified. 


Units of analysis in the Planning Study. The definition of 
units of analysis in the Planning Study, planning events, re- 
flected a tlesire to be abie to descnbe planning processes, 
products ar traces of those processes, and the contextual 
features cf the entire planning event. It was soon dis- 
covered tnat limiting the focus only to planning that yielded 
formal plens as products would not result in a sample of 
units that truly reflected planning activities. For example, 
many planing processes were often tied closely to program 
managerr snt or budget preparation and plans per se were 
not intended as products. At the same time it was neces- - 
sary to heve some tangible output from the planning pro- 
cess that could serve as the basis for analysis and evalua- 
tion of suzcessful planning. 


The opereézional definition of planning stated that it was any 
activity dicted to the preparation of information and deci- 
sion altermatives for policy development, resource allocation, 
and progr=m operation for specified human services to a 
defined p=pulation over some span of time. Such a defini- 
tion led tc analysis of an often diffuse set of processes that 
merged v~th management, budgetary, and service delivery 
functions While this made interviewing and analysis more 
challengir 3, it resulted in a more valid representation of the 
activities - rat informants called planning, and allowed us to 
more accmrately examine the links between planning and 
related orzanizational processes.§ | 


| 
Units of énalysis in the Choice Behavior Study. The units 
of analysiz in the Choice Behavior Study, choice situations, 
were defi-ed as circumstances in which the potential fora 
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decision existed. Three dimensions of situations identified 
by Lofland (1976) provided the definitional guidelines for the 
units of analysis: the human population, the space inhab- 
ited, and the time occupied. First, choice situations were 
limited to those activities that involved the population of 
direct service workers, supervisory staff, and administrators 
in the performance of their work. Situations as small as 
encounters between two people and as large as 
organization-wide were considered. Secondly, in terms of 
organizational space, the choices had to be program-relevant 
rather than task-specific; for example, a decision to record a 
client interview now or later was not included, whereas a 
decision about what action to take as a result of the inter- 
view, which was in the realm of organizational policy in- 
terpretation, was included. Finally, the choice situations 
studied could occupy any amount of time within the duration 
of the research. If it was anticipated that the issue would 
not be “deactivated” (that is, terminated but not necessarily 
resolved; March and Olsen, 1976) during this time, the 
choice situation was excluded since it would not have been 
possible to observ2 the outcome. 


A choice situation included the time from when an issue or 
problem was articulated, verbally or in writing, until at least 
temporary deactivation was observed, or in other words, the 
dependent variable was scored. It should be noted that al- 
though some choices were continuously reactivated, for 
purposes of this siudy, choice situations included only the 
time span between the first observable articulation of the 
issue. and the first observable deactivation. It was also as- 
sumed that a choice situation involved at least two compet- 
ing values, though these may not have been clearly articu- 
lated. These criteria were similar to those Steinbruner (1974) 
used to identify camplex decisions in his case study analysis 
of NATO negotiations. 


Units of analysis in the Task Analysis Study. In the Task 
Analysis Study several guidelines were provided on the defi- 
nition of the unit of analysis. First, tasks were identified by 
informants in terms of what they customarily defined as a ` 
task. The focus was on the activities and behavior, not goals 
or larger purposes, that informants considered as separable 
tasks. The questions centered around four topic areas hav- 
ing to do with uncertainty about task inputs, transformation 
processes, outputs, and feedback/evaluation processes. 


secondly, informants were guided by having the researcher 
identify upper and lower limits of specificity. It was ex- 
plained that the researchers were not interested in tasks at 
a level so broad that specific questions about how the task 
was performed could not be meaningfully answered. Thus, 
for example, the task of "doing research” was too general. 
A specific research project was more reasonable. At the 
other end of the spectrum, a definition of task that was so 
narrow that one could not cover the range of factors de- 
scribed above in any detail was not useful. Thus, the task of 
making coffee was too limited although maintaining office 
Supplies was acceptable. Examples of other units of analysis 
are budgeting, typing, chairing a meeting, writing articles, 
repainng equipment, doing payroll, and making policy deci- 
sions. 
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2. Stratified Sampling of Data Sources 

Informant interviews, participant observation, and archival 
analysis are the primary sources of data in qualitative re- 
search. The problem is how to apply replicable procedures 
for selecting data sources that simultaneously satisfy meth- 
odological, theoretical, and practical criteria. Sampling 
strategies should also provide for the stratified allocation of 
different data sources and/or observational methods across 
units of analysis within the case. We will concentrate on 
ways of sampling infarmants, since the research in which 
the case cluster method has been tried has relied mainly, 
though not exclusively, on this source of data. 


The virtues of using informants in case studies of organiza- 
tions are that they can think in terms of the organization as 

a whole as well as various settings within it, they can be 
used to keep researchers in continuous contact with the 
setting, and, assuming certain levels of motivations and ar- 
ticulateness, small numbers of them can be used repeatedly 
to gather data about a broad range of events (Scott, 1965; 
Seidler, 1974: 816-817). These advantages do not, how- 
ever, eliminate two of the fundamental methodological prob- 
lems in using informants. It is important to select informants 
who are knowledgeable and to know if what informants say 
is accurate (Hyman, Lavine, and Wright, 1967: 12). The prob- 
lem is not that bias ex:sts but how to control it in the re- 
search design. Salamone (1977: 121) arques that even lies, 
when identified as such, are useful sources of information: 
“Lies, in short, are a form of communication, not its nega- 
tion.” Moreover lies, incomplete perceptions, and ulterior 
motives are not random features of a setting, and it is pos- 
sible to strategically select informants who represent desired 
variation in perspective. 


Procedures for controlling bias rely on an interplay of meth- 
odological and theoretical guidance and center around repli- 
cable sampling methods. These methods are not incompati- 
ble with qualitative case studies, but they are seldom used 
or highlighted as signiticant methodological guides (Scott, 
1965: 286-296). There are at least two sources of informant 
bias in studies of organizations that can be controlled 
through sampling and statistical procedures; proximity to 
events (Barker, 1968: 49-52) and position in the organiza- 
tional structure (Seidler, 1974). 


Sample designs for selecting informants would normally use 
nonprobability procedures due to the nature of the informant 
role and the often small number of individuals who qualify 
for that role. Such designs, referred to as dimensional (Ar- 
nold, 1970), strategic (Hunt, 1970), or purposive (Warwick 
and Lininger, 1975) samples, ensure better representation 
across dimensions of theoretical or applied interest to the 
researcher. While they are nonprobability samples, they are 
to be distinguished from haphazard sampling. They rely on 
systematic and replicable selection procedures that depend 
on theoretical expectations about sources of bias i in the 
sample. For example, Seidler (1974) presented a method for 
correcting the biases of informants that involved stratified 
sampling and the creation of error variables. Based on 
theories of power and conflict in organizations, he antici- 
pated that factors such as position in the hierarchy, age, and 
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This design treats informants who repre- 
sent different perspectives ıs different 
measurement methods. In cne sense 
this is Incorrect since informant inter- 
viewing is the method. To fally cperation- 
alize the multimethod appraach one 

-wouid need to stratify agaireacrass such 
data sources as archival aneysis, partici- 
pant observation, Interviewing, question- 
naires, and so on. 


Cross 
Domain 


Type of 
Informant 


Planners . 


Managers 


political onentation would affect informants’ protectiveness 
of church officials in describing the amount of dissent in the 
church. The sample of informants was then stratified ac- 
cording to position, and bias scores were created for statisti- 
cal analysis. Similar procedures could be based on proximity 
of the informant to the event studied. 


In the case cluster method these sampling ideas are ex- 
tended by proposing a full or partial factorial sampling design 
that incorporates stratified sampling of informants (or other 
data sources) crossed with stratified sampling of units of 
analysis. Hunt (1979) discusses the practical benefits of hav- 
ing a respondent provide data on multiple units of analysis in 
organizational studias where staff size is too small to yield 
sufficient degrees of freedom for statistical analysis. To do 
this one must create units of analysis that represent attri- 
butes or roles of the respondents, or settings and processes 
in the organization. Since each respondent provides data on 
multiple units of analysis, the role becomes more like that of 
an informant. When informants are strategically sampled to 
represent specific categories of perspective and this stratum 
is crossed with a stratum of categories of units of analysis, 
one begins to approximate a multimethod-multitrait design 
(Campbell and Fiske, 1959).§ 


The Planning Study Design. An example of this design 
from the Planning Study is shown in Figure 1. Informants 
were defined in terms of their roles vis-a-vis the practice of 
planning. The three categories of informants were: (1) plan- 
ners whose primary work involved the preparation of plan- 
ning outputs; (2) managers who requested and/or consumed 
the products of planning; and (3) externals who were not 
part of the direct planner-manager relationship, but who ob- 
served and occasionally interacted with it. Some individuals 
provided information from several roles if they were qual- 
ified. The units of analysis — planning events — were de- 
fined so as to reflect the spectrum of activities and products 
that could legitimately be called planning. An informant 


UNITS OF ANALYSIS 
Type of Planning Event* 
Cliant Department Special 
Group Wide Program Issue 





*Within some of the categories of Type of Planning Event a further stratifi- 
cation was performed to reflect variation across specific functional areas 
(e.g., health, welfare, employment) and client groups (e.g., elderly, devel 
opmentaily disabled). 


Figure 1. Stratifled sampling design for Informants and planning events 
in the Planning Study. 
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Type of 
informant 


Income 
Maintenance 


Services 


Administration 


The Case Cluster Method 


UNITS OF ANALYSIS 
Type of Choice Situation — 


Manageria! Service Delivery 


Figure 2. Stratified sampling design for Informants and cholce situa- 
tions. 


might provide observations on several categories of planning 
events. A untt of analysis might have observations from 
several informants. 


if this study had been quantitative, the presence of multiple 
observations on single units of analysis would create compli- 
cations where discrepant judgments were given. One could 
treat the data quantitatively in several ways by creating paral- 
lel variables for different categories of informant or other 
data source, by having the researcher exercise a judgment 

in resolving differences, or by creating new variables that 
reflected the presence of discrepancies which could then be 
introduced as control factors in the analysis. 


On the other hand, the presence of discrepancies signals a 
point of merger between quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. If single codes were used in the quantitative data 
set, the variance from different observational sources could 
be reflected qualitatively. By encouraging the researcher to 
gather multiple measurements on each unit of analysis, the 
case cluster method provides specific points of intertwining 
between quantitative and qualitative approaches. 


The Choice Behavior Study Design. In the Choice Behavior 
study informants were stratified by functional unit within 
the agency; income maintenance, services, and administra- 
tion (Figure 2). They were primarily supervisory personnel! 
who were asked to assist in identifying units of analysis — 
choice situations — in two major settings, managerial ang 
service delivery activities. 


In addition to interview information from at least one infor- 
mant on each choice situation, the researcher collected ob- 
servation and archival data on some of the units of analysis. 
While the researcher synthesized these data sources into a 
single code for each variable, the multiple dataisources 
created the occasion for qualitative analysis in order to fully 
represent the richness of the evidence. | 


The Task Analysis Study design. The Task Analysis Study 
used a two-stage stratified cluster sampling design that re- 
quired different selection procedures at each stage. Indi- 

vidual employées were selected from the staff directory of 
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Type of 
Informant 


Administrative 


Faculty 


Non facuity 
Frofessional 


Clericai/ 
Maintenance 


UNITS OF ANALYSIS 
Type of Task 


Simple Complex 


Figure 3. Stratified sampling design for informants and task ciusters. 


the university and then grouped into strata that consisted of 
four job categories (Figure 3). Each selected employee de- 
scribed various tasks that he or she performed on the job, 
and as in the previous two studies, only motivated and ar- 
ticulate informants were chosen. It was expected that job 
category would be correlated with the key variables of inter- 
est in the study, the types of uncertainty associated with 
tasks. This design made possible comparisons among job 
categories, the factors that influenced complexity and pre- 
dictability, and the distribution of task uncertainty throughout 
the organization. 


The second stage of sampling involved the enumeration and 
selection of tasks. Each informant was viewed as someone 
who could comment on a cluster of tasks. Informants were 
asked to identify the range of tasks associated with their 
jobs. The interviewer then explained the concepts of com- 
plexity and predictability and had the informant sort the 
tasks into groups representing the four combinations of 
these bilevel factors. A task was selected from each group 
based on the interviewer's judgment of its applicability to 
the content of data collection. The informant also exercised 
some discretion in cases where the motivation to discuss 
certain tasks varied. Finally, a subset of the sample was 
selected for collesting observation data. The combination of 
stratified sampling and judgmental selection highlights the 
interplay of quantitative and qualitative methods. 


3. Creating Quantitative Data Sets 


A problem with qualitative methods in general, and case 
studies in particular, is the limitations that are placed on the 
possibilities for statistical analysis, replication, and secondary 
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analysis of the data. One could implement the case cluster 
method without quantifying data and still have a set of sys- 
tematic and replicable procedures which are essential to the 
scientific method. If desired, however, the addition of quan- 
tified codes could resut in the application of statistical pro- 
cedures for assisting ir the process of causal inference. Like 
the purely quantitative investigator, '. .. when push comes 
to shove [qualitativa researchers] wish to make proper in- 
ferences from data” (F enberg, 1977: 51). The use of mul- 
tivariate statistics for categorial variables (e.g., Bishop, Fien- 
berg, and Holland, 1975) could be of substantial benefit to 


the qualitative case study that employed the case cluster 
method. 


The term secondary analysis has several meanings each of 
which poses difficulties in qualitative case studies. Second- 
ary analysis may consist of the reanalysis of data sets within 
a single organization, fcr example Parsons’ (1974) reinterpre- 
tation of the Hawthorne effect studies. Reanalysis of qual- 
itative data is a more ccmplex and costly process due to the 





Summary of Case Cluster Method and Its Applications 
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inability to engage in data reduction and to the difficulties of 
organizing and manipulating the information in order to test 
alternative explanations for the findings, or of even validating 
what the findings were (Becker, 1958). The case cluster 
method, because of its sampling and potential abaniiicsten 
procedures alleviates this problem. 


Another strategy for secondary analysis involves merging all 
or parts of quantitative data sets from different studies that 
center around a relatively well-defined topic. Light and Smith 
(1971) and Hyman (1972) have elaborated a series of sec- - 
ondary analysis designs for this circumstance. Lazar and Dar- 
lington’s (1978) longitudinal study of 14 early childhood in- 

_ tervention programs is a good example of this type of sec- 
ondary analysis. Had each of the original investigations been 
a qualitative case study, then merging their data and collect- 
ing similar data at a later point in time would have been 
impossible. On the other hand, the absence of rich qualita- 
tive descriptions of the organizational features of the inter- 
vention programs made it difficult to explain some of the 
anomalies of the quantitative analyses. This suggests that 
research on single cases that incorporates a combination of 
qualitative and quantitative approaches would be optimal for 
secondary analysis and direct comparison with other cases. 
Since the case cluster method involves procedures for sam- 
pling data sources and units of analysis it is a conceptually 
straightforward subsequent task to create quantitative 
codes for variables, assuming sufficient consensus on their 
meaning. 


The Table summarizes the features of the case cluster 
method, the issues they address, and the examples from 
the three studies. 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER METHODS 


Case Studies 


Some case studies explore special events such as the birth 
(Redman, 1973) and death (Hall, 1976) of organizations, or, 
to take a much less public event, the fate of an effort to 
debureaucratize a public sector organization (Warwick, 1975). 
The case cluster method is distinguished in different ways 
from each of these studies. In contrast to Redman’s story 
of the Congressional origins of the National Health Service 
Corps, the case cluster method requires the use of theory 
for a priori definition of a slice of the action (that is, units of 
analysis and data sources) that will be systematically 
examined and compared with other organizational births. 


While the case cluster method could be applied to longitudi- 
nal designs such as Hall’s study of the Saturday Evening 
Post, it would differ from this study by using informants or 
other data sources that would be strategically selected to 
provide alternative perspectives on the process of decline 
and birth. If data were quantified then multiple data sets 
could be generated, organized by perspective, and con- 
trasted with each other to assess multiple models of the 
Post’s decision-making processes. The result would be a 
thicker description perhaps at the expense of as much lon- 
gitudinal data. 


The case cluster method could be applied to Warwick's 
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study without a great deal of change in the way his results 
were presented, but with the addition of more systematic 
comparisons and a sharper sense of external validity. The 
central purpose of Warwick's analysis of the State Depart- 
ment was to explain how bureaucratic forms were created 
and sustained in a public sector organization through an 
examination of forces internal and external to his single 
case. The methodology consisted of an examination of criti- 
cal settings in which the seeds of vertical and horizontal 
differentiation were nourished by such factors as political 
pressure from Congress, technological and product uncer- 
tainties in the tasks of the State Department, personalities 
of Department personnel, historical patterns of career oppor- 
tunities and status within the Foreign Service, and so on. By 
recasting this case study as a set of systematic observations 
across units of analysis, that one might label "bureaucratic 
seedbeds,”’ the case cluster method emerges. It is a short 
conceptual leap to see how these units could have a stan- 
dardized set of questions applied to them. Each question, or 
combination thereof, would constitute a potential explanation 
or predictor for the central dependent variable of interest, 
bureaucratic growth. 


Particular data sources, such as a type of informant or set of 
documents, might be used to provide information on several 
units of analysis to which they could speak. In fact, it is 
likely that Warwick followed such a procedure although 
there is no evidence in his book that he applied the logic of 
sampling theory to selection of informants and other data 
sources, or to the selection of settings (i.e., units of 
analysis) in which to observe the effects of forces that pro- 
duce bureaucratic forms of organization. 


Sample Surveys 


The major distinctions between the case cluster method and 
sample surveys of organizations are in the definition of units 
of analysis and the treatment of data from different classes 
of informants. Typically a respondent survey asks the indi- 
vidual to report on events and conditions in general within 
some boundary such as the organization, the workgroup, or 
a time frame (e.g., Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Comstock 
and Scott, 1977). Individuals or their aggregated forms are 
the units of analysis. One potential problem with this ap- 
proach is that respondents are more likely to give overly- 
rationalized descriptions and to focus on the events that 
typically receive attention rather than on elusive but impor- 
tant phenomena that are not normally the topic of conversa- 
tion. Thus, if the important theoretical concepts are not indi- 
viduals or structural units, and we would argue that they 
often are not, then one needs to seek units of analysis that 
represent the events, attributes, and activities of theoretical 
interest, and to focus multiple perspectives on these units. 


Aggregating the responses of individuals into subunit or or- 
ganizational scores, whether weighted or not, is an attempt 
to average perceptions and resolve discrepancies. This ag- 
gregating process is contrary to the philosophy, behind the 
case cluster method. We propose exploiting the differences 
in data provided by different classes of informant or other 
data sources. While the researcher may make summary 
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, judgments for purposes of quantification or final interpreta- 
tion, there is an explicit attempt to contrast different per- 
spectives on each unit of analysis. The qualitative portrayal 
of different perspectives is one way of creating context for 
the case and for comparing it to other cases in which par- 
ticular perspectives can be identified (Cronbach, 1975). 


_ Finally, the case cluster method is to be distinguished from 
simple time-sampling procedures. Units of analysis are de- 
fined in terms of multiple attributes that might include time 
but would also stress location, activity, function, and so on. 
Sampling could be done without considering time at all. 


The case survey method proposed by Yin and Heald (1975) 
-comes closer operationally to the case cluster approach. The 
. case survey is a way of quantifying and aggregating findings 

of conceptually releted but methodologically separate case 

studies. It incorporates the use of an analyst-observer who 
codes data in stancardized formats based on informant 
interviews and document analysis. In some ways it faces 
the same problems as the case cluster method, in particular 
the sometimes ambiguous definitions of the boundaries for 
units of analysis. Thus deciding which events, individuals, 
and observations to include within a single case may be 

problematic. Where multiple sources of evidence are used, . 

there is also the pctential problem of conflicting or ambigu- 

ous answers on a given variable. While this may require 
procedures for improving the reliability of measurement 
there are instances in which resolving differences would 
violate validity requirements. The remedy then involves the 
qualitative exploration of the varying findings on a single 
variable, the creation of confidence variables or elimination 
of the unit of analysis from the sample. 


The central purpose of the case survey method is to aggre- 
gate across cases. Each case is a separate unit of analysis. 
In this sense there ts a significant difference from the case 
cluster method. Where the researcher's focus is on a single 
case, however defined, the case survey method is not ap- 
propriate, but the case cluster method would be. 


Strategies for Analysis and Methodological Tradeoffs 


The case cluster method is a hybrid that can be used to 
steer a research project among the three goals of gener- 
alizability, accuracy, and simplicity. Weick (1979: 35—42) ar- 
gues that a given research strategy can only achieve two of 
the three goals at a time and therefore must face methodo- 
logical tradeoffs. Case studies and laboratory experiments 
are relatively simple and accurate but they are not generaliz- 
able. Sample surveys may be general and simple (in the 
sense of standardized questions) but they lose nuance and 
accuracy by collapsing different frames of reference. 


in general, Weick is correct about the necessity of acknowl- 
edging tradeoffs. However, the case cluster method com- 
bines features of both case studies and sample surveys, 
thus it is possible 10 achieve various combinations of gener- 
alizability, accuracy, and simplicity within a single study 
rather than a series of studies by shifting the strategy or 
focus of analysis. One could qualitatively speculate on the 
case by reviewing the perceptions of informants who had 
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different perspectives. On the other ea by' collecting 
comparable data on a set of units of analysis within the case 
it would be possible to quantitatively describe and compare 
it to other cases. One would have moved from a thick and 
accurate‘analysis to a thin but generalizable description 
within the same study. In this sense the case cluster 

' method presents a contingency approach for organizational 
research:that can be tuned to the conditions ang ambiguities 
of a research setting. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN THE GASE CLUSTER 
METHOD 


The case cluster method is in a formative site of devel- 
opment and there is potential for refinement and extension 
of it both conceptually and operationally. In studying single 
organizations it may be a more satisfactory approach to 
hypothesis testing in terms of the theoretical adequacy of 
the units, of analysis and the cost effectiveness of data 
analysis. : 


` There aré three central difficulties in using thè case cluster 
approach. The problem of setting boundaries for units of 
analysis is critical and is similar in some ways ; to Weick's 
(1976) discussion of identifying the elements in studies of 
loose coupling i in organizations. The researcher must exer- 
cise some discretion in rejecting units that are too narrow or 
too broad tn range for the purposes of the study. The best 
guidance to use in this process is to examine the fit be- 
tween the features of the potential unit of analysis and the 
kinds of questions or observations that one intends to use. It 
is necessary within upper and lower bounds to allow infor- 
mants latitude for definition in order to maximize phenome- 
nological’ integrity. Units of analysis may differ on dimen- 
sions of scope of activities, duration, number of participants, 
and so on, but they will be tied together by the fact that 
they have identifiable boundaries, they are within the same 
case, and that a common set of questions or codes is 
applied to them. Lengitudinal studies pose a special problem 
since units of analysis may disappear over time. This was 
noted often i in the Planning Study, and in the Choice Behav- 
ior Study'it was expected that choice situations would dis- 
solve (perhaps to reappear) after some form of decision out- 
come was observed. The problem of sample attrition is en- 
demic to all forms of research, however, and can best be 
dealt with by having formal sampling procedures that allow 
one to gauge the resultant bias. 


The case cluster method deliberately violates the require- 
ment of some statistical tests that observations on units of 
analysis be independent. Certainly this is a feature of any 
measurement procedure in which the same observer, inter- 
viewer, or experimenter records observations, standardized‘ 
or not, across a set of units of analysis or time penods. In 
sample surveys of individuals it is expected that members of 
families, social groups, neighborhoods, cities, regions, and 
so on will have higher correlations among them than with 
individuals outside those groupings. While the problem is 
real itis mainly a matter of degree when the case cluster 
method is compared with standard sample survey or exper- 
imental designs. 
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Questions concerning the gathering, interpretation, and 
evaluation of data in any research are problematic. Organiza- 
tional research is no exception. This article addresses the 
basic issue of the place of ‘qualitative’ data in assessing 
environments. 


A PRESUPPOSITION 


The most relevant of the presuppositions that determine 
one’s research perspective is that methodological issues 
must always be answered within the context of a particular 
research setting. That is to say, methodologies are neither 
appropriate nor inappropnate until they are applied to a spe- 
cific research problem. This perspective treats meth- 
odologies as tools of inquiry; each inquiry requires careful 
selection of the proper tools. Having the wrong tool for the 
task may be no better than having no tools at all, a notion 
best summarized ky Kaplan's (1964: 214) warning: "Too of- 
ten, we ask how to measure something without raising the 
question of what we would do with the measurement if we 
had it.” Thus, both qualitative data and quantitative data 
have their place in organizational research. The pertinent 
questions concern the “where's” and “when's” within a 
Specific research context. 


THE PRESENT CONTEXT ` 


The topic of using qualitative data to assess an organiza- 
tion's environment has become increasingly important to or- 
ganizational research. On the assumption that the editorial 
policy of Administrative Science Quarterly reflects major is- 
sues in organizational research, we inferred that the as- 
sessment of an organization’s environment is a significant 
research issue. In preparing this article, we surveyed past 
issues of ASO and found 27 articles that dealt directly with 
conceptualization and/or measurement of an organization's 
environment. 


Organizational researchers have for some time sought to 
utilize the environment-organization-effectiveness 
“paradigm” to understand organizational phenomena. Aimost 
from the outset, they found themselves uncomfortable with 
their methodologies for tapping the important aspects of 
environments. Early attempts (Merton, 1957; Gross and 
McEachern, 1958) sought to specify an environment by de- 
scribing its elements. Later, Dill (1962) suggested that such 
a full specification was not possible for modern complex 
organizations. He suggested the environment be treated 
and/or analyzed in terms of its effects upon the organization. 
This generally has been interpreted in terms of such con- 
cepts as environmental uncertainty and environmental com- 
plexity. Dils suggestion has been a catalyst for some of the 
most important organizational research in the past 25 years. 
It also, however, has planted the seed for some of the 
biggest controversies. As examples, should perceptual mea- 
sures be used to cperationalize environmental attributes? 
What “‘objective’’ measures should be used? Do individual 
differences (personality, etc.) influence? Why is it that per- 
ceived environmental uncertainty scores do not correlate 
with price volatility, etc. ? 
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The literature is filled with these questions and controver- » 
sies. A few examples, however, will illustrate the problem. 
A study (Downey, Hellriegel, and Slocum, 1975) that dealt 
with perceived uncertainty suggested that quantitative per- 
ceptual measures were important because organizational de- 
cision makers operate in “enacted” environments (Weick, 
1969). This statement and others like it induced at least one 
reader (Tinker, 1976: 507) to label the work an “absurd con- 
fusion [which] stems from a kind of goal displacement in 
environmental research over a number of years.” Tinker 
went on to characterize research in organizational studies as 
suffering from the "poverty of empiricism” (p. 508). Appar- 
ently, he believed that more qualitative approaches to en- 
vironmental assessment would result in a “richness of non- 
empiricism.” 

Tinker is not the only critic of current quantitative envi- 
ronment-assessment techniques. Writers have attacked 
quantitative perceptual measures of uncertainty because 
they do not correlate sufficiently with certain quantitative 
measures of environmental attributes. For example, Tosi, Al- 
dag, and Storey (1973) demonstrated that Lawrence and 
Lorsch’s uncertainty scales are not associated with several 
selected, quantitatively measured environmental attributes. 
Questions from Tosi, Aldag, and Storey and others like 
them, however, seem to lead to a desire for more, if not 
better, empiricism in the assessment of organizations’ envi- 
ronments. This is cpposite of Tinker’s viewpoint. 


More recently, Rousseau (1979) and Stewart (1979) engaged 
in a similar discussion regarding the use of perceptual data 
in the measurement of job characteristics. This discussion, 
although, not directly involving the environment, reinforces 
the notion that the use of qualitative data to ads organiza- 
tions is a controversial issue. 


This controversy is at least partially fueled by 3 false dilem- 
ma. The real choices that have to be made by researchers 
regarding qualitative data can only be made inpelligg only if 
they are made from real alternatives. 


A DILEMMA : 


In the environmental literature, discussions usually focus on 
choosing between so-called “objective” and subjective” 
measures. “Objective” in these discussions usually refers to 
the tabulations of objects or events in an organization's envi- 
ronment. The measures are preferably gathered from archi- 
val sources. Examples of such measures might be the 
number of firms in an industry, the number of government 
regulations specific to a firm’s industry, etc. Conversely, 
“subjective” usually is applied to any measure that seeks 
somehow to tap participant's perceptions of their organiza- 
tions’ environments. The most widely recognized of the so- 
called subjective measures is perceived environmental un- 
certainty. 


Given these labels it is not too surprising that researchers 
would show a decided preference for “objective” measures. 
While this preference may not stop them from using ‘‘sub- 
jective” measures, it does tend to influence t leir future re- 
search goals. Rightly or wrongly, current research norms at- 
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tach high value to anything that can be labeled objective. — 
This preference should be expected since objectivity is the: 
presumed goal of scientific inquiry. 


This objective-subjective categorization has had, however, at 
least two dysfunctional effetts on organizational research. 
First, it has tended, a priori, to push research away from 
qualitative data when they might be useful for assessing 
some environmental dimensions. The objective-subjective di- 
lemma has equated objectivity, and thus scientific inquiry, 
with quantification. As a result, qualitative assessments have 
been avoided by researchers because of an understandabie 
desire not to appear “unscientific.” 


second, the objective-subjective categorization has equated 
subjective measures with measurement of perceptions. The 
defining of all measures of perceptions as subjective is ` 
based on a confusion over whose subjectivity is involved. 
The objectivity that is desired in scientific inquiry refers to 
objectivity on the part of the researcher. Subjective behavior 
on the part of those being studied, however, may well be a 
legitimate topic for scientific inquiry. 


When qualitative measures are equated with subjectivity, 
subjectivity is ascribed to the assessor. When the mea- 
surement of perceptions is equated with subjectivity, subjec- 
tivity is ascribed to the assessee. Stated differently, subjec- 
tivity can apply to the way something is measured, or it can 
apply to the object being measured. For example, Duncan 
(1972) utilized a highly structured interview form to measure 
decision makers’ perceived environmental uncertainty. In 
contrast to Duncan, Kimberly (1975) utilized a highly unstruc- 
tured examination of his organizations’ histories to measure 
environmental constraints. That examination led him to 
choose the date of founding as the primary historical de- 
terminant of envircnmental constraints. If only the 
objective-subjectivs dimensions were to be used, Duncan's 
work would have to be described as concerning objective 
measurement of a subjective phenomenon. Kimberly's work, 
on the other hand, would have to be described as concern- 
ing a subjective measurement of an objective phenomenon. 
Current usage of the objective-subjective categorization to 
describe the assessment of an organization's environment, 
however, fails to distinguish properly between these two 
attempts at assessment. 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


Attempts to assess the environment in organizational studies 
can be better understood if they are examined using two 
dimensions. The first dimension cancerns what is being 
measured, the second concerns how. The first concerns 
conceptualization, the second concerns operationalization. 
The first distinguishes between conceptualizing the envi- 
ronment: (1) in terms of the participant's interpretations of 
the environment or (2) in terms of environmental attributes. 
The second distinguishes between operationalizing the con- 
cepts (1) with quantitative variables or (2) with qualitative 
variables. (These dimensions are shown in the Figure.) 


It is important to note that these dimensions allow us to 
distinguish between quantitatively measured perceptions 
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The specific works discussed are chosen 
only for their clarity of illustration. Their 
discussion does not imply any superiority to 
others in the category. 


Participant Interpretation 


CATEGORY! 

Lawrence and Lorsch (1967)* 

Duncan (1972) 

Osborn and Hunt {1974} 

Downey, Hellriegel, and Slocum 
(1975)* 

Kochan (1975) 


@luantitative Nebecker (1975) 


Pennings (1975) 
Leifer and Huber (1977} 
Tushman (1977) 
Whetten (1978) 
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(participants’ interpretations) and qualitatively measured 
perceptions. This distinction is not possible with an 
objectivé-subjective unidimensional view of environmental 
assessments. Likewise, it becomes possible to distinguish 
between quantitative and qualitative approaches to specify- 
ing environmental attributes that do not rely on participants’ 
interpretations. 


PAST RESEARCH 


As reflected in the Figure, the suggested dimensions of en- 
vironmental assessments result in four categories of re- 
search, each of which is discussed below." 


i 
Í 


~ CONCEPTUALIZATION 


Environmental Attributes 


CATEGORY Ii 

Lawrence and Lorsch (1967}* 

Pfeffer and Leblebici (1973) 

Tosi, Aldag, and Storay (1973) 

Baldridge and Bumham (1975) - 

Downey, Hellnegel, and Slocum 
(1976)* 


Kochan (1975)* 

Pennings (1975)* 

Staw and Szwajkowski (1975) 
DuBick (1978) 





Hickson et al. (1971)** 
Jurkovich (1974)*- *» 


CATEGORY IV 

Hinings et al. (1974)* 
Hirsch (1975) 

Kimberly (1975) 

Sebring (1977) 

Blau and McKinley (1979) 


*The designs of these research studies include multiple methodologies in terms of the operationalization and 
conceptualization dimensions and, thus, are included in more than one category. 
**These studies are not empirical. Nonetheless, they are included to suggest various methodologies that could be 
utilized in conducting environmental assessments. 


Figure. A categorization of research studies that used environmental assessments. 
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Category |: Quantitative-Participant Interpretations 


Duncan's (1972) work with perceived environmental uncer- 
tainty well illustrates this category. Duncan conceptualized 
his assessment of the organization’s environment with ac- 
tor's interpretations of three subdimensions which were 
purported to describe decision makers’ perceptions of their 
decision settings {i.2., ability to assign probabilities, etc.). He 
operationalized this concept with a highly quantified mea- 
sure based on highly structured interviews. Previous descrip- 
tions of Duncan’s work, using the objective-subjective di- 
mension, classify his assessments as Subjective. It can be 
argued that the respondents must make subjective judg- 
ments, but there is nothing subjective about his form of 
measurement. The scheme suggested here avoids this 
dilemma. 


Likewise, Pennings (1975) conceptualized his assessment of 
the organization’s environment with both participants’ in- 
terpretations and environmental attributes. That portion that 
dealt with participants’ interpretations was measured using 
structured questionnaires which attempted to tap environ- 
mental instability, uncertainty, and the like. 


Category ll: Qualitative-Participant Interpretations 


Lawrence and Lorsch’s (1967) original work, as reported in 
ASQ, is the only example which was found in our literature 
review that fits this category. They conceptualized organiza- 
tions’ environments with participants’ interpretations of sub- 
environments and proceeded to operationalize those con- 
cepts with qualitative judgments based on interviews with 
top executives in each of their subject organizations. 


Category Ill: Quantitative-Environmental Attributes 


Works in this category can be illustrated using Pfeffer and 
Leblebici’s (1973) research on executive recruitment. They 
conceptualized the environment without reference to partici- 
pants’ interpretaticns. Specifically, they classified environ- 
ments according to a large set of environmental attributes, 
including the number of organizations in a given industry, 
average debt-to-equity ratio in an industry, etc. They 
operationalized this conceptualization by collecting data from 
quantitative sources such as census reports and Moody’s 
Industrial Manual. 


Similarly, part of Pennings’ (1975) work can be considered in 
this category because he used company records and census 
information to operationalize environmental attributes. 
Examples of these attributes are customer characteristics 
and investment patterns in the industry. 


Category IV: Qualitative-Environmental Attributes 


Hirsch’s (1975) work, concerning organizational effective- 
ness, is a good example of research in this category. Hirsch 
sought to conceptualize environments by such attributes as 
patent and copyright statutes, and control of distribution 
prices. He chose to operationalize these conceptualizations 
qualitatively to attending trade meetings and conducting un- 
structured interviews. 


Similarly, Sebring {1977), in a case analysis, conceptualized 
his organizations’ snvironments by the degree to which they 
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were required to respond to state political processes. He 

. Sought to operationalize this environmental attribute through 
a personal review of the organizations’ budgetary proce- 
dures. 


FUTURE RESEARCH 


The question of what is the role of qualitative approaches in ~ 
assessing organizations’ environments can now be consid- 
ered in terms of ths two specific conceptualizations of envi- 
ronments, participants’ interpretations and environmental at- 
tributes. | 


The Figure shows that the majority of the research concern- 
ing participants’ interpretations of environments has been 
operationalized using quantitative approaches, These 
operationalizations appear to be appropriate for two reasons. 
First, the theories underlying these works treat participants’ 
interpretations as having one of only a small number of di- 
mensions. For example, perceived uncertainty is seldom 
conceptualized as containing more than three or four sub- 
dimensions. Concepts with few subdimensions usually are 
easier to quantitatively operationalize than are concepts with 
many subdimensions. Second, operationalizing participants’ 
interpretations makes it possible for the researcher to draw 
upon the well-established literature in psychometric analysis. 
This literature makes both the use of existing instruments 
and the development of new ones relatively easy tasks. 
Thus, qualitative approaches to the assessment of partici- 
pants’ interpretations would most likely not be efficient in 
terms of either utilizing resources or eliminating observer 
bias. 


Assessing environments in terms of their attributes, how- 
ever, may be a much more fruitful area for qualitative ap- 
proaches. Organizational theories that deal directly with en- 
vironmental attributes seldom are able to delineate specifi- 
cally which attnbutes are important. Usually these theories 
are unable even to determine how many attributes might be 
relevant in specific situations. As a result, it is conceivable 
that the organizational researcher could be confronted with 
a potentially infinite number of attributes to operationalize. 
Additionally, no established literature has been developed 
that deals with the mechanics of measuring environmental 
attributes. That is, there is no adequately developed en- 
vironmental counterpart of psychometric theory. 


Thus, it appears that qualitative approaches might be very 
useful and appropriate when assessing environments with- 
out regard to participants’ interpretations. This:implies that 
past attempts at quantification of environmental attributes 
may have been premature because certain questions remain. 
How is a researcher to decide what attributes should be 
specified? How are those attributes to be measured? Wouid 
it not be better to be able to meaningfully assess an organi- 
zation’s environment qualitatively than to assess a few, 
perhaps irrelevant, ettributes of that environment with highly 


precise, quantitative methods? 


An exampie of what might have been a premature attempt 
at quantification of the assessment of environmental attri- 
butes is helpful in understanding this analysis. Downey, Hel- 
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They used the variables as ccitena in the 
validity testing of quantitathv2-actor in- 
terpretation type variables. 
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Recently a woman who was careful with her pennies re- . 
ceived a telephone bill for $0.00. Pleased by the tidiness of 
the company’s recordkeeping; she filed the non-bill and . 
went on to pay-the rent. Twenty days later she received the 
message “NOTICE PRIOR TO DISCONNECTION.” She-pre- 
sented this paradox to a polite service representative who 
found her accounts in order and advised her to disregard the 
notice. She did..A few days later she received another 
threat. She returned to the company.:This time she spoke 
with a supervisor. He checked her records, reviewed his 
subordinate's report, commended the woman, apologized 
for the company, and promised a correction. True to his 
word, a corrected bill for $0.00 arrived in two days, followed 
shortly by a disconnection notice. She called again. The 
supervisor assured her again. He called the next day to con- 
firm all was well. A week of peace was followed by another 
threat. Beaten but enlightened, the woman wrote a check 
for $0.00 and mailed it with the computer billing card to the 
company, which ended the matter. 


This woman's experience is recounted to introduce a general 
methodology for the study of organizational and human be- 
havior. As this woman had done, the method calls for an 
investigator to interact with an organization in order to stimu- 
late it to act and to infer the organization's nature from its 
responses. This method of investigation is designed to en- 
courage researchers to uncover the nature of organization 
without asking for an accounting on a questionnaire. The 
approach promises to bring curiosity and fun to research and 
to sharpen the intellectual powers of those who use it. 
Mental sharpening comes because the method forces one 
to think through why organizations like the telephone com- 
pany behave as thay do. 


We label this general methodology field stimulation. It is not 
new, but it belongs to a class of qualitative methodologies in 
which the respondent determines the character of the re- 
sponse. It differs from some qualitative methodologies by 
encouraging the investigator to determine the occasion for a 
response which is, in tum, a measure of the organization's 
nature and capacity. It has been called by Webb and his 
associates “contrived observation,” to distinguish it from 
observational stud'es in which the investigator acts asa 
passive recorder who avoids provoking or interrupting re- 
sponses (Webb et al., 1966; Webb and Salancik, 1970). Al- 
though. “contrived” is an apt description, | prefer the em- 
phasis which “stimulation” places upon the method. 


The titillating ring of the phrase field stimulation fits well 
with our purpose: to tease the field of organizational behav- 
lor away from some masturbatory tendencies evident in its 
research and to recommend that it study organizations by 
tickling them, tempting them, and perturbing them. Garfinkel 
(1967), for instance, sent his students into a grocery store to 
break a silent norm that governed its relationship with 
clients. And Goodsell (1976) forced post offices to haggle 
over the price of a stamp. Both learned something that was 
not evident before their intrusions. 


The slightly licentious stratégy of field stimulation encom- 
passes a set of research methods rather than any single 
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instrument or: A It is an approach for researching organi- 
zations, although:it has been used mainly to study individual 


-=.> social behavior i in public places. The researcher may play 


- himself or pose in another role. Interventions might vary 
from the most natural to the most contrived depending upon 
theoretical needs, the bounds of decency, and the limits of 
imagination. Thus: one investigator might merely collect and 
_ collate the responses stimulated by others, as when a re- 
searcher advertises jor copies of company replies to product 
complaint letters. Or another might organize a group of con- 
sumers to file lawsuits against a firm in order to examine 
the firm's reactions. 


Behind this recommendation for field stimulation methods 
are several premises and preconceptions about organiza- 
tions, about the epistemological significance of data, and 
about the investigator. We view an organization as a cunous 
organism which is chanced upon or sought out: for study 
much as a peeping ethologist might approach a lizard or a 
butterfly. We attribute coherence, structure, substance, and 
a capacity for responding to it, even though initially we may 
be ignorant of its prcperties. We view data as Campbell ; 
(1965) has and as Brunswik (1934) had before him. The data 
we collect are assumed to be outcroppings of some underly- 
ing process, and are the stuff from which the structures 
and processes which generated them are inferred. This 
naive realism notion of data assumes that data have no 
meaning outside of the theories which link to them. 


Our view of the investigator is that of a free and responsible 
person who acts within the rights and obligations of his 
moral and legal culture. One implication of this is that an 
investigator requires no more permission to carry out his 
investigation than that required of anyone interacting with an 
organization in other roles. This last assertion is necessary 
because many investigators arbitrarily restrict their studies of 
organizational phenomena by the self-imposed requirement 
that they be permitted to study them. 


Field stimulation studies may help to lessen our historical 
reliance on questionnaire responses from self-selected sam- 
ples. These dominate our literature about organizational be- 
havior as a handful cf recent volumes of Administrative 
Science Quarterly reflects. Thirty-one of 39 empirical articles 
reported on questionnaire or interview data, five-sixths of 
which came only from a fraction of the investigators’ in- 
tended samples. 


Such dependence on questionnaires creates several epis- 
temological problems. The most critical is that organizational 
behavior research is in danger of becoming an autoerotic 
fantasy. Many understandings accumulated in the field are 
self-generated images induced by its methodologies. While 
most methods can potentially only play back anlinvestiga- 
tor's fantasies, questioning methods most likely will, be- 
cause they depend heavily on language. Thus in a simple 
case, when an interviewer asks the question, “Do you have 
freedom in your job?” he forces a respondent to think as he 
himself thinks. And the respondent will answerlin these 
same terms. But the investigator may deceive himself when 
he thinks his respondent's descriptions are anything more 
than his own words. 
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Proportion of Responses that Were Similar from Query to Query during 
Selected Weeks of a Semester 





Conditions 

Week | i H 

2-3 44 31 — 
4~—5 Te 50 — 
6-7 88 75 .46 

8 ane sbi SS 
9 a seas Sen 
10 ne a —— 
11-12 69 44 50 


Note: Each proportion is based on approximately three responses from eight 
students, a variation because of absences from class. 





To appreciate the power of questions to create their own 
answers, we had confederates ask their classmates "How's 
the class going?” about once a week during four two-week 
periods throughout a semester. The classmates made such 
unrefined remarks as “Fine,” ‘Not bad,” or “The pits,” 
which we coded as positive, neutral, or negative reactions. 
Responses from cne query to the next then were analyzed 
for similarity, or stability. The proportion of times for which 
a response was similar from one query to the next are pre- 
sented in the Tabla, based on three inquiries to each of 
eight students. In one condition (I in the Table), two persons 
asked the same respondent about the class. In another (II), 
one person asked about the course each week. Thus per- 
sons were questicned twice as much in | as in Il. In a third 
condition (lll), persons were questioned by one person dur- 
ing two periods only. As the data in the Table indicate, stabil- 
ity in the students’ remarks follows from the number of 
inquiries about the class rather than the length of experi- 
ence with it. 


Another experiment was conducted to examine how ques- 
tioning a person can shape his opinion. Since responses 
were found to be unstable during the beginning weeks of a 
class, a confederate randomly chose either a negative or a 
positive reaction to be shaped. When the classmate an- 
swered, "Hows the class going?” the confederate asked, 
“Oh really. Why is that?” This procedure was repeated for 
all positive or negative reactions of the first two weeks of 
class. The logic of the study is that when students answer 
the question “Why is that?” they introduce positive and 
negative aspects of the course into their thoughts from 
which subsequent attitudes develop. A positive (or negative} 
attitude was inferred from student responses in the eighth 
week to the question "How's the class going?” The direc- 
tion was inferred when three of the last four remarks were 
positive or negative. At the end of eight weeks a very stable 
positive attitude had developed among the seven persons in 
the positive condition and a very siable negative attitude 
developed among six of the eight persons in the negative 
condition (chi-squared = 5.90, corrected for continuity). 


The epistemological error we can make by relying on ques- 
tionnaires is obviaus from these examples. Because we, as 
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investigators, only ask cuestions, and the respondents do 
the answering, we assume there must be some substance 
beyond that which we put there. But we can deceive our- 
selves in two ways. First, and less serious, we sometimes 
forget that the responses we obtain may be created not 
only by the structures and processes of the respondent but 
also by the nature of our questions. Second, and more seri- 
ous, is the deception that in order for us to ask a question 
we must put the question into words that both the respon- 
dent and we will understand. But, because we do so, we 
only learn about the things that we already understand. 


This heavy reliance on cuestions as a way of studying or- 
ganizations comes partly from believing that in order to 
study “real” organizations one must see them, get inside 
them, and reduce them to human terms through conversa- 
tion. Questions are the nost direct form of gathering infor- 
mation from a new acquaintance. To ask someone, “Do you 
like this town?” and to hear him answer yes is seductive 
because it sounds as if something was learned. After all, the 
question was answered. 


A second epistemological problem imposed by the question- 
naire method is the necessary condition that someone be 
available to answer the questions, which poses its own 
problem. To question ar organization about the behavior of 
its members may requir permission. Getting such permis- 
sion can severely limit our knowledge. Van Maanen, for tn- 
stance, confessed bravely in a footnote to his study of 
police departments 1975) that he contacted 20 police de- 
partments until he found one that would cooperate with 
him. This single permission however extended him an invita- 
tion only to ask individuels within the department to fill out 
his questionnaires. The study had five waves of data collec- 
tion, and only about 57 percent of the policemen made 
themselves available for the final wave. Although Van 
Maanen’s study was more carefully done than many, it bog- 
gles the mind to fathom what our knowledge of organiza- 
tions must contain when sampling restrictions like these op- 
erate as unintended designers of our research. 


Our reliance on other people’s cooperation selects the 
knowledge we gather. Participation in surveys frequently can 
be modeled from psychological and political involvement 
(Salancik, 1966). People respond to surveys which they feel 
will contribute to desired policies or which enable them to 
indulge in reflection abcut their favorite interests. 


Permissions are also severe political gatekeepers. One can 
assume that to get permission to enter an organization, one 
must be reasonably agreeable to the host. The knowledge 
we thus generate may Le only that for which permissions 
will be granted. To illust-ate this, we asked firms to fill out a 
i 
short questionnaire, inquiring about nothing more than the 
name of the organization, its sales, size, and the average 
return on its common stock. For ten firms the cover letter 
introduced a study of wry organizations fail; for another ten 
it said the study addressed organizational SUCCESS. Two of 
the fail questionnaires were returned compared to six of the 
success questionnaires, despite the fact only public informa- 
tion was requested. In another study (Salancik,|1 979) con- 
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tractors were asked to provide information about the extent 
of their hiring of women into management. The more affir- 
mative were more responsive. And Speak (1964) has shown 
that the probability of a response to a job satisfaction ques- 
tionnaire was related inversely to the vulnerability of an em- 
ployee’s position in the organization. The less-skilled work- 
ers from glutted labor markets were the most reticent. It 
does seem, then, that if researchers approach organizations 
only by interviewing them through their front doors, they 
will get to know them much as an occasional guest knows 
his host — politely, not too intimately, and with the distant 
affectation of parlor charm. 


Although we strongly object to blanket reliance on survey 
methods we do not advocate their ban. Questionnaire in- 
quiries can be revealing and might better be thought of as a 
special form of field stimulations. Certainly they prompt oc- 
casions for responding. From this perspective, the content is 
less intriguing than the voluntary reactions. Does a manager 
leave blank the items on job design and expound feverishly 
on government regulation? Do the returns come with cover 
letters apologizing for delays? Do retums come at all? 


One early field stirnulation study based its analysis on re- 
sponses to questions, though primarily to discredit them. 
LaPiere (1934) questioned “establishment” hotels in a letter 
about their policies toward accommodating a member of a 
minority race. Most hotels replied apologetically that they 
would refuse service. But when LaPiere presented a person 
from a minority race to register, he was accommodated. 
Although LaPiere did not explore the organizational features 
which could account for these data, it would seem that the 
letters were answered by the hotel managers while the 
rooms were being let by the desk clerks. The clerks would 
have been acting within their roles and registering guests 
when rooms were available. The managers, with their 
broader concerns for the whole enterpnse, however, may 
have been reacting to the prospect of undesirables upsetting 
the hotel's more ragular clientele. 


RESPONSE RATES AS INFORMATION 


Many organizational researchers use questionnaires but fail 
to exploit the information stimulated by the request. The 
review of ASQ indicated response rates go as low as 25 
percent, and some researchers actually cite authorities (Ker- 
linger, 1964) to validate the achievement of 56 percent as 
normal. Of 31 articles we noted, nine fail to report response 
rates, 14 fail to discuss the fractional samples obtained, and 
only three reveal the subgroup differences in responding. 


Such lack of attention is unfortunate for response rates do 
reveal theoretically relevant information. The nonresponse is 
as much a behavior which needs explaining as a response. 
Much nonresponding is predictably random. Respondent 
loss, for instance, usually follows an exponential function 
with time. Thus Roos (1978), who traced the occupational 
influences of Turkish students across 18 years, reports re- 
spondent losses at a rate.of .948YR, where YR is the number 
of years since the sample was drawn. Similarly, for the five 
waves of data collected by Van Maanen (1975), participation 
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decreased at a rate of .3014, where Ali) is the first through 
the fifth administration Such exponential reductions mean 
that the study populaticns have some constant probability of 
- not responding, implying randomly distributed inhibitions. 


Other responses to inquiries, while not exactly random, take 
on the character of being mindless results of programed 
requirements from cultural or organizational roles. Thus 
when Phillip R. Kunz fram Utah mailed 600 Christmas cards 
to midwestern addresses taken from a telephone book, it 
speaks volumes on the nature of this seasonal ritual when 
117 families replied wita cards of their own, with pictures of 
families, glad tidings, and imagined reminiscences of shared 
friends (San Francisco Examiner & Chronicle, 1975). Many 
households apparently organize this holiday chore into a 
routinized task system which accepts return addresses as 
input and produces stamped and labeled envelopes as out- 
put.. The clerks’ handling room requests from. minority 
guests mirrors a similar organizational routine. Langer, Blank, 
and Chanowitz (1978) explored such routinized responding 
more systematically. They determined from discarded office 
memos that there was a typical manner of writing memos 
to secretaries, which they called “impersonal requests.” 
Persons directing the work of a secretary write in a ‘Please 
do this” mode and with no signature. Believing that indi- 
viduals respond to cues which invoke a certain “action 
script,” Langer and her associates suggested that sec- 
retaries would respond <0 a field stimulation which cue this 
“impersonal request” script. They sent this unsigned note: 
‘| would appreciate it if you would return this paper im- 
mediately to Room 238 through interoffice mail.” Ninety 
percent of the secretanas did, fifty percent more than those 
who received notes wh ch did not tap into the impersonal 
request script. 


Many an investigator's hypothesis can be tested from just 
the response to his questionnaire. To illustrate this, we 
reanalyzed several ASO reports. Ondrack (1975), for exam- 
ple, was interested in socialization in nursing schools and 
sent questionnaires to tsachers, graduating students, and 
entering students of thre nursing schools. The socialization 
effects are evident in the participation rates to his survey. If 
socialization were operating, the decisions of nursing stu- 
dents to participate wotld be predictable from the decisions 
of the teaching staff. The underlying notion of socialization 
is that the teachers pass on their expectations or models of 
conduct to the students. Since this transmission takes time, 
it is correct to deduce that the participation of the graduat- 
ing students would be predicted by the participation of the 
teachers but that tha peérticipation of the entering students 
would not. The graduating students’ response rates were 
significantly related to the teachers’ according to RRgs = 

.986 RR;*®. In contrast, the response rates of the new stu- 
dents were independen- of the teachers’ (r = ~—.16). 


Ouchi and Johnson (1978) reveal similar theoretically rele- 
vant response differences from their study of Type A and 
Type Z companies. Type A managers are said to be inde- 
pendent and manage as they please as long as'they are 
successful. Type Z managers, however, are expected to be- 
have cooperatively end humanistically. If true, such distinc- 
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tions should have affected participation in Ouchi and 
Johnson's study. Such appears to.be the case. Ouchi and 
Johnson reported that Type A managers were more erratic 
in making appointments and kept them waiting longer for 
the interview to start. Moreover, cooperation from the man- 
agers’ spouses in the survey was greater for Company Z 
than for Company A (chi-squared, corrected for continuity = 
3.96; p = .047). 


Another case is the response to Van Maanen’s (1975) police 
socialization study. He administered questionnaires to four 
different groups of police recruits, which had been on the 
force either 0, 1, 3 or 4 months when he began to survey 
them for five months more. Thus Van Maanen has participa- 
tion rates for polica on the job for 0 through 9 months. His 
interest focuses on the commitment of the police recruit to 
his job over these nine months of experience, and he 
suggests that enthusiasm at first increases and then drasti- 
cally drops with experience. As Van Maanen notes, an at- 
titude develops over time which advises, “Lay low, hang 
loose, and don't expect too much” (p. 225). If this attitude 
develops as indicated, then the participation rates should 
reflect it by fitting to a quadratic function of the number of 
months in the organization, such aS ag + a,;MO + a,MO2, 
where MO is the number of months. Just such a function 
fit the data reasonably well (R2? = .62), with the peak at four 
or five months. 


Field Stimulation Experiments 


. The major value of field stimulation as a strategy for re- 
search lies not merely in analyzing the basis for responses 
but in the freedom which the method allows in manipulating 
the conditions of a response, and hence the conditions for 
organizational behavior. 


Field stimulation methods invite a much needed playfulness 
into research. Too many social scientists fantasize about 
“what would happen if...” and then pour devoutly over 
survey returns as if life were trapped beneath the pencil 
marks. It might be far better to tamper with organizations 
just to find out what makes them tick. Instead of wondering 
what will happen if a firm had to face a crisis, one might 
consider going out and organizing a crisis for it. 


A playful approach has uncovered some interesting social 
phenomena for the field of social psychology. For instance, 
Bryan and Test (1966) learned a lot about why people stop 
to help a motorist in distress by parking a car on the free- 
way and letting the air out of a tire. And Romer (1977) 
learned that suburbanites will call an automobile repair ser- 
vice for a distressed motorist if he first informs them that it 
is a Lincoln that suffers rather than a Chevrolet; but, in the 
slums, the mention of a Chevrolet will get more help. Mann 
and his students (1977} have learned that Israelis will not 
queue up for a bus unless six confederates first started a 
neat and proper English line. And Pennebaker and Sanders 
(1976) learned that an effective way to get university men to 
write graffiti was to put a sign in the toilet stall which said 
“DO NOT WRITE ON THE WALLS,” and attribute it to a 
high authority. But Moriarty (1975) discovered that beach- 
bathers will more likely chase a thief who stole another's 
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radio if the victim first delegates responsibility for his things 
to the bathers — a good lesson for managing subordinates. 
Uranowitz (1975) learned that a person's enthusiasm for 
helping others is dampened when he first helps someone 
else. And Garfinkel (1967) has shown his students that if 
they call a supermarket manager over to the canned peas 
and say, “Tell ya what: l'Il give ya 25 cents for these instead 
of 35 cents,” they are quite likely to get a reduction. 


These above studies focus on individual behavior and de- 
spite their light nature, are based in theoretical rigor. Fewer 
field stimulation studies have dealt with organizational be- 
havior. But such methods can reveal something about an 
organization, its structures, its routines, what it attends to 
and what it ignores, and about its relations with other or- 
ganizations. The telephone company, for instance, seems 
best able to deal with unusual circumstances when those 
circumstances can be transformed te fit their routine of 
balancing computer billing cards against computer payment 
received cards. And Langer and her associates (1978) illus- 
trated how organizational scripts enable a person to cope with 
receiving a letter that said nothing more than to mail it back. 


The extent to which organizations are capable of transform- 
ing external stimuli into events for which they are designed 
to respond is almost too great to comprehend. We first ob- 
served this in a series of studies on book companies. We 
wrote publishers about the status of a book order, and indi- 
cated degrees of urgency by noting the class would meet in 
two weeks (Summer) or in two months (fall). The replies 
were invariant to urgency, averaging two weeks. In another 
experiment we intimated that we were canceling orders that 
existed if we couldn't be assured of the material within 
certain time periods. We received the same invariant two- 
week reply. Even a message that says, “Contact me im- 
mediately about my order!” provokes little. One infers from 
these replies that the firms are respcnding to their own 
rhythms. A grand display of this came when we wrote a 
magazine to cancel the remainder of a nonexistent subscrip- 
tion. Two messages were received in return. The first 
thanked us for our recent order and informed us that deliv- 
ery might require several weeks to begin; the second re- 
gretted our recent cancellation but assured us the unused 
portion of our subscription would be returned. With such 
impeccable logic working for us, we couldn't resist penning 
another note on the cancellation card: “Please cancel my 
cancellation. | have decided not to move after all.” Maga- 
zines flowed thereefter. 


The invariances in crganizational responses are informative 
because they suggest what an organization takes to be its 
routine environment. But it is often more interesting to find 
similar organizations which respond differently, for they in- 
form us about how the organization conceives of its envi- 
ronment. Thus, for instance, book publishers respond faster 
and through a different system when letters of concern are 
sent indicating a carbon is being sent to a bookstore that 
handles a lot of their business. Many of the organizational 
differences can be quite visible. Goodsell (1 976) observed 
postal clerks in Costa Rica and the United States conducting 


business for confederates posed as high or low status cus- 
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tomers. He found that U.S. clerks greeted clients neutrally 
without regard to their status but that the Costa Rican clerks 
greeted the high status confederate positively and low 
status confederate neutrally or negatively. Moreover, when 
the customer protested the cost of a stamp and claimed the 
price quoted was inaccurate, the Americans defended 
themselves with manuals against the high status clients 
while the Costa Ricans maintained a polite deference. 


Goodsell’s study tells us about cultural roles, but similar 
methods can be used to study organizational roles. In 
another study, we sent a note to the presidents of ten firms 
which read in part, “A colleague of yours told me that you 
might be the most appropriate person to ask... . What 
was the exact date of the founding of your firm?” Eight 
presidents responded within three weeks. However, when 
we inserted “An employee” in place of “A colleague” and 
sent the letter to another ten firms, only two presidents and 
three secretanes wrote back. 


Another use of the field stimulation method is to select 
different types of organizations to stimulate. A recent study 
of the affirmative action programs by U.S. industrial firms 
used this variation (Salancik, 1979). Department of Defense 
contractors were sent an inquiry about management oppor- 
tunities for women MBAs. The speed and quality of their 
replies were used to assess how affirmative were their at- 
tempts to attract women job candidates. The analysis con- 
cerned the effects of the firm’s dependencies on the U.S. 
government for contract sales. The more affirmative firms 
were those which were more dependent on the govern- 
ment, consistent with typical theones of interorganizational 
power. 


Another study reveals how different firms partition their en- 
vironment. Marketing firms were asked to send information 
about their services. The requests were made either by a 
potential job candidate, a potential client, or university re- 
searcher. The point of analysis was to examine if the agen- 
cies differentiated these three publics in their replies. About 
half did; more importantly, firms with longer histories were 
more likely to differentiate the audiences. The longevity of a 
firm was estimated from the presence of its name for over 
fifteen years in the telephone book. 


The studies described thus far might give the impression 
that field stimulations are useful only for examining the ex- 
ternal relations of organizations. This unfortunate conclusion, 
however, would be a slap in the face of our intentions to 
encourage imagination. The numerous studies on client rela- 
tions reflect our interest. Studies of internal organizational 
processes can be done with field stimulations but require a 
little more doing. The analysis of participation rates illus- 
trates analysis of internal processes. Additionally, Schwartz 
and Skolnick (1962) gave application folders of bogus job 
seekers to 100 employers, and varied the presence of in- 
formation about criminal records. They asked the employers 
if the applicant could be used in their firms. The number 
answering yes diminished when a criminal record was indi- 
cated, even when the record indicated acquittal. Similarly, 
we found that women were less likely to be found suitable 
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for management positions than men using bogus profiles 
(Salancik, 1979). 


It is also possible to study employees’ attitudes through 
field stimulation methods. In a study conducted by Sue 
Trieber ard myself, employees of an organization were tele- 
phoned saveral times during the year. The conversations 
induced trem to attribute their absenteeism from the job to 
either intt nsic personal causes or extrinsic environmental 
causes. Ine intrinsically induced persons were more likely to 
still be in zheir jobs one and a half years later, a result 
contrary b the theory that underlies the study. In another 
study of employee attitudes, | am organizing an attempt to 
develop positive feelings toward jobs in fast food restau- 
rants. The design calls for a confederate to order a drink 
from the sashier/ordertakers of MacDonald's and Hardee's 
and in the course of the transaction to interject, “You seem 
to like yoer job. Don’t you?” This leading question invites 
the workers to search for confirming evidence from their. 
knowlede of the situation. The effects will be observed 
over timeon service and turnover. Of course, It is not nec- 
essary to use such elaborate methods in order to induce 
positive moods in people. Isen et al. (1978) did so merely by 
handing fee gifts to patrons of a shopping mall. 


A CONCLUDING NOTE ON ETHICS AND EFFICACY 


This outlire of possibilities for field studies may raise ques- 
. tions abort the ethics and scientific status of stimulating 
behaviors for study. While we cannot answer them for 
everyone, we offer some thoughts about them in conclu- 
sion. 


On the suface, it seems remote that survey participation 
rates reflect socialization practices. Similarly, the possibility 
that a firm's letter about management opportunities for 
women reflects its compliance with public laws seems 
tenuous and removed. Indeed, most of the data from field 
studies seem distant from the concepts they purport to re- 
flect — because they are. In fact, it is true about any data 
(Brunswik 1934). The relationship between an observation 
and the ircerpretation of that observation exists always as a 
tenuous p oposition. It might seem therefore that field 
stimulations should be avoided because they cannot be in- 
terpreted clearly. The questionnaire method thus may seem 
a favored alternative. However, one does not escape such 
hard realites by the fact that one collects data by asking 
people quastions. There too data link tenuously to theory. 
Consider sking ‘Do you like me?” and finding someone 
answer “yes.” Does the response therefore answer the 
question? It sounds as if it does. It follows the question and 
relates ba=k to the question. All seems quite orderly, and it 
would be 2asy to conclude that the causal basis for the 
answer is =xactly what the question implies. And yet, there 
are alternetive causal bases for this as for any response. The 
answer cculd be demanded by cultural propriety, or reflect a 
personal œsire not to disappoint a fellow human being. Or it 
could reflect a misattributed momentary arousal. It could 
also be qute Irrelevant because the concept of “like” in- 
tended bythe interviewer is not shared by the! respondent. 
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In short, there is no difference in the problem of linking data 
to theory for different methodologies. All that really differs 
might be the ease with which investigators accept particular 
causal assumptions. Questionnaire responses can seem far 
more real to us because they are more familiar and we have 
stopped questioning their bases. For this reason alone we 
would recommend researchers consider stimulating other 
responses from organizations and individuals. It will place 
upon them a burden of thought to attend to the details of 
the subject, its actions, and the context to those actions. 


Field stimulation studies also raise serious ethical matters. 
But here too issues are murky and directions uncertain. For 
one, experiments represent the continual flow of human ac- 
tion, practiced by all individuals and organizations. OPEC's 
increase in the prica of crude oil, for instance, is an experi- 
ment of sorts in that it introduces a new event into people’s 
lives. It is done for the theoretical effects it will have on 
those same people's lives. Similarly, when a firm's man- 
agement moves an organization from a five-day to a four- 
day work week an experimental intervention is being made. 
Indeed, even the U.S. government's guidelines for research 
on human subjects is an experiment affecting researchers 
and the results they obtain from their experiments (Gardner, 
1978). 


Since we cannot escape these interruptions, additions, and 
deletions from our lives, it becomes more sensible to ask 
under what conditions such manipulations are to be consid- 
ered ethical or not athical. One common guideline is that 
research subjects have informed consent, that participation 
be voluntary. This guideline, however, would disallow the 
administrative experiments to which we are subjected with- 
out consultation. Last winter, administrators we know closed 
their organization’s furnaces periodically to see how it could 
save on fuel. Not only were employees not consulted but 
protests from them brought polite advice to wear sweaters. 
Is this ethical? Some might suggest that turning down a 
thermostat to evaluate cost savings is proper execution of 
managerial prerogatives and not in the realm of experiments, 
or ethics. If so, then anything within the domains of a 
“true” experimenter’s prerogative must by logical extension 
also be excluded as subject to guidelines of informed con- 
sent. But this would exclude most anything a researcher 
might consider doing. 


The above point and counterpoint could be extended indefi- 
nitely, but it would be more useful to recognize instead that 
the ethics of an action do not vary by the fact that they are 
part of a research project or not. Some acts are simply un- 
ethical or illegal. And others are merely indecent. Middle- 
mist, Knowles, -and Matter (1976), for instance, studied the 
effects of the presence of another on the micturations of 
men. They noted, as several theories would predict, that the 
speed and duration is reduced, and observed this when a 
confederate was present or not through an effectively con- 
cealed periscope. While this study was quite within an ex- 
perimenter’s rights and purview, It iS, in our opinion, also 
distasteful. But so too, in our opinion, is handing out gifts in 
shopping malls. 
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The purpose of this article is to review and tighten the rela- 
tionship between unobtrusive measures (Webb et al., 1966) 
and organizational inquiry and, in the process, to remind in- 
vestigators that these measures continue to be workable, 
credible components of multimethod inquiry. 


The object of interest is found in this illustration: 


You know, | am really stupid. For years | have looked for the 
perfect pencil. | have found very good ones, but never the perfect 
one. And all the time t was not the pencils but me. A pencil that is 
all right some days is no good another day. For example, yesterday 
| used a special pencil soft and fine and it floated over the paper 
just wonderfully. So this morning | trieg the same kind. And they 
crack on me. Poirits break and all hell is let loose. This is the day 
when | am stabbing the paper..So today | need a harder pencil at 
least for a while. | am using some that are #2 & %. | have my 
plastic tray you know and in it three kinds of pencils for hard 
writing days and soft writing days. Only sometimes it changes in 
the middle of the day, but at least | am equipped for it. | have also 
some super-soft pencils which | do not use very often because | 
must feel as delicate as a rose petal to use them. And | am not 
often that way. But when | do have such moments | am prepared. 
lt is always well to be prepared. Pencils are a great expense to me 
and | hope you know it. | buy them four dozen at a time. When in 
my normal writing position the metal of the pencil eraser touches 
my hand, | retire that pencil (Steinbeck, 1969: 35-36). 


The recent enthusiasm for variations on Murphy’s Law has 
produced marvelous exhibits of unobtrusive measures 
(Faber, 1979): 


1. The more sophisticated the equipment, the bigger the adjust- 
ment department needed (p. 34); 

2. The quality of food and service is inversely proportional to the 
captivity of the clientele (p. 37); 

3. The quality of food in a restaurant is in inverse proportion to the 
number of semi-colons and exclamation marks on the menu (p. 
38); 

4. You can tell how bad the musical is by how many times the 
chorus yells hooray (p. 46); 

5. The number of agency people required to shoot a commercial 
on location is in direct proportion to the mean temperature of 
the location (p. 50); 

6. The length of a country’s national anthem is inversely propor- 
tional to the importance of the country (p, 71); 

7. In war, victory goes to those armies whose leaders’ uniforms 
are least impressive (p. 112). 


If we think of organizational inquiry as involving three steps 
— design, data collection, and analysis —- an assessment of 
the field will show that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the complexity and requisite variety of design (e.g., 
Cook and Campbell, 1979) and analysis (Tukey, 1977). But 
there has not been a corresponding increase in the complex- 
ity of data-collection techniques. Data collection in organiza- 
tional inquiry is characterized by satisficing, and people who 
value unobtrusive measures are restless in the face of that 
conclusion. 


The term unobtrusive measures has become something of a 
ceremonial citation that signifies sympathy toward multi- 
method inquiry, triangulation, playfulness in data collection, 
outcroppings as measures, and alternatives to self-report. 
The search for alternatives to self-report directly joins unob- 
trusive measures to current issues in organizational inquiry. 
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While investigators regularly detail the limits of self-report 
they also regularly say that despite these limits, the 
methods are good snough. They acknowledge that self- 
report involves small ideas generated by overly surveyed 
people that are overinterpreted, yet they continue to collect 
such data. This contradiction originates in several places. 


self-report also remains the dominant style of measurement 
because investigators have dealt continually with articulate 
populations. Less articulate populations, because they had 
neither time nor interest nor talent to work with self-report 
measures, are underrepresented in organizational research. 
self-report measures seem to be used with higher levels of 
organizations, unobtrusive measures such as turnover with 
lower level portions of organizations such as the assembly 
line. In the latter case, the usage of unobtrusive measures 
seems to allow investigators to avoid talking to people and 
finding out what really goes on and what work is really like. 
If self-reports were extended downward, ahd unobtrusive 
measures upward, inquiry should become more valid as well 
as more interesting. 


Finally, self-reports persist partly because the field relies 
heavily on cognitive concepts, concepts that are more read- 
ily operationalized by talk than by other traces. 


Unobtrusive measures seem to be associated'with and in- 
duce a different set toward data collection than is true for 
self-report measures. Some characteristics of this set are 
implicit in earlier discussions by Palmer and McGuire (1973), 
Bouchard (1976), Sechrest (1976), and Webb and Ellsworth 
(1976); this article makes six of these characteristics ex- 
plicit. 

1. Investigators construct and impose multiple indices 
that converge. The concern with multiples turns on the fact 
that it takes multiples of some form to capture and preserve 
multiples in the phenomenon of interest (i.¢., organizations). 
These sensing multiples can be multiple hypotheses (people 
who use unobtrusive measures are convinced it is as impor- 
tant to develop banks of hypotheses as banks of data), mul- 
tiple theoretical degrees of freedom (Campbell, 1975), multi- 
ple indicators, and multiple methods. The person concerned 
with multiples faces the question that if organizations are 
complex, does that mean that many different complex 
methods should be directed simultaneously at the 
phenomenon of interest or that many different indices 
within a single method (e.g., a battery of unobtrusive mea- 
sures) should be used? In either case the intention is to 
match the variety of the source with variety in the sensing 
device that is applied to it (e.g., Weick, 1979: 188—193). 


| 
The tight coupling between multiples and unobstrusive mea- 
sures, however, sometimes works against adoption of this 
procedure. Some people avoid using unobtrusive measures 
because they assume you can use them only if you also use 
a multimethod battery. And since a multimethod battery is 
complex and time consuming, to avoid it is to avoid unobtru- 


sive measures. People may also avoid unobtrusive measures 
because they feel they add little information to that gained 
from other methods in a multimethod inquiry. |Or unobtru- 


sive measures are avoided because, when T in combina- 
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tion with other measures, the fact of multiplicity increases 
the likelihood that the resulting data will be inconsistent. To 
avoid the difficult task of interpreting contradictions, people 
avoid multiple measures. 


2. Investigators assume that noise is rare. People who use 
unobtrusive measures think in terms of a signal-to-noise 
ratio, but tend to be generous in their definition of signal. 
The person using unobtrusive measures presumes that most 
of the world contains informative indicators and that it is 

silly to ignore outcroppings because they seem nonserious, 
untraditional, or puzzling. The image of a signal-to-noise ratio 
reminds people that they reject much information that is 
available, that the definition of what is signal and what is 
noise is variable, and that there will be dross in any observa- 
tional setting. 


An example of an unobtrusive measure is the number of bar 
transactions in Chicago's O'Hare airport before and after an 
air tragedy. It exemplifies the signal-to-noise ratio in the 
sense that those bar transactions do not involve just pur- 
chases of hard liquor. Nonalcoholic beverages, snacks, 
cigarettes, sweets, aspirin, and remedies for upset 
stomachs are also requested on those checks. To some 
investigators those "extras” are a nuisance whereas those 
who are sympathetic toward unobtrusive measures see no 
reason to assume a priori that such extras are meaningless 
as Indicators of shifts in anxiety. Unobtrusive measures buy 
a lot of dirty details. To some that is their strength, to 
others it is their greatest liability. 


3. Investigators believe in amortization. Unobtrusive mea- 
sures are sometimes viewed as flawed because they are 
generated outside of the investigator's direct control. If an 
investigator manufactures data by the means of an experi- 
ment or an interview then those data are thought to be 
more scientific than if the data were manufactured by 
someone else and were picked up opportunistically by the 
investigator. The way to preserve this point is to argue that 
“hard scientists don't believe in amortization.” Hard science 
seems to be based on the premise that there can be only a 
single purpose for data and that the investigator should be 
the one who designs and defines that purpose and creates 
the universe so that it is ideal for scientific purposes. Data 
created for other purposes are seen as neither scientific nor 
hard. People who favor unobtrusive measures find that 
stance counterproductive and naive. 


4, Investigators find foolishness functional. Unobtrusive 
measures have come to be associated with a light-hearted, 
playful stance toward the world in data collection. This 
stance furthers sci2nce in several ways. If the same event, 

- for example, is regarded as both absurd and serious then 
more of it is likely to be seen because, in fact, it contains 
both qualities. Foolish interludes generate novel inputs and 
permit people to recognize and break the singular focus 
toward a problem in which they had persisted. Foolish inter- 
ludes disconfirm assumptions thereby creating interest 
(Davis, 1971), put distance between the observer and the 
phenomenon, sustain morale, recruit interest in the topic, aid 
retention, facilitate the content and process of free associa- 
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tion, expose assumptions, forestall criticism that degener- 
ates into cynicism, offset the preoccupation with rational 
models that is characteristic of organizational inquiry, and 
insert topics into inquiry (e.g., managing as Chinese baseball 
in Siu, 1978) that wouldn't be acknowledged or accepted if 
introduced in a more straightforward manner. 


Enthusiasts for unobtrusive measures can be openly playful, 
which means that they can be playful with vigor, which 
means they can extract all of the benefits that flow from 
humor when it is done well. Playfulness becomes more ex- 
hibitionistic, less constructive, and more artful the more it is 
done hesitantly, self-consciously, and apologetically. Playful- 
ness is risky among colleagues hardened to cute experi- 
ments, clever concepts, and artful prose. But to compromise 
playfulness with seriousness is to engage in neither and to 
offend enthusiasts of both. 


5. Investigators ponder the variance rather than the 
mean. People whc use unobtrusive measures presume that 
the variance is at least as interesting as the mean and typi- 
cally more so. For people interested in organizations, the key 
question is, how do you get low variation? If individual dif- 
ferences are so abundant, then how can it be that for some 
populations in some settings, there is so little difference 
visible? This is the kind of question that lends itself to unob- 
trusive measures and it is the kind of question that interests 
people who use unobtrusive measures to understand organi- 
zations. For example, many theories of power are con- 
spiratorial (e.g., Pfeffer, 1977) and one of the best indicators 
of conspiratorial power is a lack of variance. Governance of 
Washington, often said to be insensitive yet consistent, can 
be indexed by the fact that much of the district's govern- 
ance is done by people who have zip codes clustered in 
areas outside the cistrict (Washburn, 1967). The unobtrusive 
measure of similarity of zip code (low variance) when the 
expectation is a higher variance suggests the presence of 
Organizing and pattern where none was suspected. 


6. Investigators use expectancy as a control. Expectancies 
are the controls of both common sense and science; sur- 
prise is an indicator of the abuse of expectancies. What 
people don’t do, who isn't in a network, practices that 
weren't made, are data and they become data because of 
the a priori expectations that existed. Thus, sophisticated 
and successful use of unobtrusive measures requires that 
investigators lay out in advance what they expect to find so 
that the surprise when they don't find it is visible and doc- 
umented. Everyone, for example, appoints a chairman for 
meetings, especially when those meetings are consequen- 
tial. However, given this expectancy as a control, the fact 
that Kennedy didn‘t appoint a chairman of the deliberations 
on the Cuban Missile Crisis becomes an indicator of added 
interest. To identify an omission and to judge its significance 
is to have an elaborated set of expectancies readily at hand. 
Enthusiasts for unobtrusive measures tend to be eclectics, 
and one reason for this is the presence among eclectics of 
wide-ranging sets of expectancies, some of which become 
disconfirmed and attract attention no matter what the or- 
ganizational event. 
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As an example of a phenomenon articulated and studied by 
a family of investigations — some direct, some unobtrusive, 
— we can consider work on the effect of deadlines. The 
history of the word deadline shows it to be grounded in an 
engagingly attractive organization contro! mechanism. Its 
nineteenth-century beginning was as a line drawn in the soil 
around a group of prisoners. Anyone stepping outside that 
line significantly shortened his life span. Currently, deadlines 
are less noxious. They serve as general control devices for 
both individuals and organizations, signaling the seasons of 
some organizations and setting a rhythm for the activities of 
the organization's members. 


The characteristics of that rhythm setting were the concern 
of a group of students at the Stanford Business School in 
the early 1970s. The group converged around Hull’s marvel- 
ously simple idea: the goal gradient hypothesis. Hull (1934) 
had proposed that the approach velocity of a hungry rat 
increases exponentially as it nears a food source. 


To explore that idea in naturalistic settings, both observa- 
tional and archival approaches were used. The first check on 
Hull's hypothesis was a failure. The Minneapolis airport, and 
its long escalator, provided the setting for the informal test: 
do people accelerate speed (i.e, begin walking on the es- 
calator) as the end of the ride nears? Does the density dis- 
tribution look related to the goal gradient? A wasted 45 min- 
utes showed no cross-species support for Hull's finding 
with rats. People started walking at all points on the ride, 
even after one partialled out the ‘how-many-in-front”’ 
effect. 


But in the spirit of multiple measures (and don't give up the 
hypothesis) thinking, the goal gradient generality was tested 
by two organizational deadline investigations. The first (Jer- 
rell, 1973) looked at the rate of applications to the Stanford 
Graduate School of Business. The second (Glenn, 1974) 
examined the “makeup” rate of incompletes in the School 
of Education at Stanford. Both archival checks showed sup- 
port for the proposition that organizational deadlines do in- 
deed appear to pull behavior from relevant populations. 


In the business school study, Jerrell noted that two dead- 
lines existed for applications; the first, if one applied for 
financial aid, and the second, for admission independent of 
financial questions. Plotting the rate of applications against 
these two deadline dates, Jerrell found a nicely scalloped 
curve. The applications slant up exponentially as the first 
deadline is approached, drop off and then start the exponen- 
tial rise to the second and last deadline. 


Glenn showed similar curves when students make up in- 
complete grades. The institution establishes a quarterly 
deadline to file the incompleted work and the behavioral 
activity curve races up in frequency as each deadline nears 
and then falls away as it passes. The patterns detected by 
Jerrell and Glenn were replicated over several years. 


Lest one feel this to be an unduly limited probing — one 
limited to the unreal world of the academy and its occupants 
— the field of inquiry was extended to two very real-world 
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settings: the New York Stock Exchange and the National 
Football League. Using available records, Grauer (1973) 
traced the intraday trading volume of the Big Board. Was 
the approaching final bell for trading associated with trading 
volume? Grauer found the expected pattern. Trading was 
heavy in the early hours (as overnight orders were exe- 
cuted), dipped in midday, and then escalated as the closing 
bell neared — simple support for the deadline effect. 


This support was strengthened by asking what happened in 
the pattern of trading when the New York Stock Exchange 
extended its closing time from 3:00 to 3:30. The answer is 
that nothing happened. When the closing time was 3:00, 
the last two hours showed escalating trading. When the 
closing time was 3:30, again the last two hours showed 
escalating trading; the activity curve simply shifted half a 
notch to the right. The closing bell was the marker, the 
magnetic draw, not the economic variables of the hour. 
Grauer also demonstrated that the gradient of the end-of- 
day trading slope was greater on Fnday than on other days. 
With two days of no trading ahead, Friday's closing bell had 
a particularly potent pull. (It should be noted that this is a 
pattern analysis independent of the absolute number of 
shares traded.) 


Grauer took advantage of another naturally-generated time 
variable. Because of the inability of brokerage houses to 
process orders, the New York Stock Exchange closed on 
Wednesdays for a while in 1969 — thus moving to a four- 
day trading week. He had observed the Friday difference: 
end-of-day trading was higher with the prospect of two 
days of non-trading. But what now happens to the shape of 
the trading curve on Tuesdays? With no trading on Wednes- 
day, does the deadline effect become more pronounced? 
The simple answer is yes. A second-difference analysis 
shows the end-of-day trading slopes steeper for four-day 
work week Tuesdays than for five-day work week Tuesdays. 


In this allegedly most rational of worlds, trading on the Big 
Board, the deadline gradient effect was observed for indi- 
vidual day trading and for end-of-sequence (work week) 
trading. | 


Yet another natural occurrence of deadline behavior is on 
the football field. In his pilot study for a provocative disserta- 
tion on play-calling behavior, Fischer (1973) used archival 
records to track the number of plays executed per quarter in 
. professional football games. The deadline characteristic is 
slightly different than that found in the stock market inves- 
tigation. The market closes at 3:30 EST, but a football game 
ends when 60 minutes of elaborately calculated playing time 
has expired. Now rank those quarters in orderlof the mean 
number of plays executed by both teams. A subtle student 
of football ( and/or an advanced cost-benefit analyst) might 
have predicted Fischer's findings. In order of frequency of 
total plays executed: Quarter 2 > Quarter 4 >| Quarter 3= 
Quarter 1. 


By the nature of the rules of American football, the second 
and fourth quarters are deadline quarters, while the first and 
third quarters are not. Possession of the ball is unaffected 
by the end of the first and third quarters. So the data sup- 
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port the general notion that a deadline promotes higher ac- 
tivity. That the mean number of plays is greater in the sec- 
ond quarter than in the fourth quarter, illustrates that a dead- 
line can be both a friend and a foe. For the team leading in 
points during the fourth quarter, there is a strong disincen- 
tive to execute plays, the goal being one of letting time 
expire while one is still ahead. The losing team does all it 
can to accelerate the rate of play as it attempts to catch up. 
Toward the end of the second quarter, there is no such 
Strategy divergence. Both teams would like to run plays and 
make points before the closing of the half. Thus, the 
greatest number of plays is in the second quarter. 


In a less playful vein, there is Weiner’s (1973) study of the 
effect of an imposed deadline on organizational decision 
making. Weiner examined the properties of the desegrega- 
tion actions of the San Francisco Unified School District. 

- Working within a garbage can model (Cohen, March, and 
Olsen, 1972) Weiner traced the appearance of the desegre- 
gation issue, the lack of decisive action, and the final organi- 
zational move triggered by a judge's mandate — a 50-day 
deadline by which a desegregation plan was to be submit- 
ted. Students of the theory of organized anarchies might 
attempt a prediction of organizational processes before con- 
sulting Weiner’s study as a genuine tumbling garbage can at 
work. 


We conclude this discussion of deadline research with two 
studies, neither of which is unobtrusive, but both of which 
are within the same research group. Dowling (1973) was 
interested in cultural differences in time perception and 
exploited the available subject pool of foreign students at 
Stanford as subjects. Using a questionnaire approach, he 
asked about time bshavior in one’s home country. How late 
can one be for work without being “too” late? How much 
time must pass beyond the scheduled start of a concert 
before it is “late starting”? What time would one appear at 
the restaurant for a 12:15 lunch date? Dowling showed a 
cultural difference, with Northern Europeans stating that 
they adhere mere closely to time cues. One must keep all 
of this in perspective, however. Dowling plugged the notion 
of role into his questioning and asked what time one would 
show up for a 12:15 lunch if one person were a prospective 
employer and the other were a prospective employee. It will 
surprise few readers to learn that there was a difference in 
reported punctuality; the potential employee is reported to 
arrive earlier. 


Arvedson (1974) has conducted the most thorough investi- 
gation of deadline effects. He studied the effect of setting 
various deadlines for the solution of an anagram and the 
influence of suggesting to subjects that the allocated time 
was short or long. This factorial study is studded with inter- 
esting findings about deadlines, but two are of particular 
note here. One relates to the property of deadlines that 
kegps people working, the other to the success rate when 
subjects think they have a short or long deadline. 


Arvedson ran 51 subjects in a control condition in which no 
time deadline was mentioned. Six of these 51 nondeadline 
subjects gave up and said they could not solve the anagram; 
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only one of the 157 subjects who had a deadline gave up. 
They may not have solved the problem but they were still 
working. Whatever else it may do, the deadline has an 
energizing function. 


A second finding is that performance rate is greater when 
people are led to believe that they have a “long” versus a 
“short” time to do the job. When a constant eight minutes ` 
was available to work the anagram problem, 42 percent of 
those who were told their time was “short” completed the 
task. For those told they had a “long” time to do the task, 
55 percent completed the job. A deadline, as in eight min- 
utes to do a job, is not a deadline; it depends on the social 
reference. It should surprise no student of organizations that 
a labeling exercise, even if false, of what is an appropriate 
criterion of time in which to do a job has an effect. 


CONTROL: UNOBTRUSIVE MEASURES AT WORK 


Unobtrusive measures can both reshuffle thinking about 
traditional organizational topics and introduce nontraditional 
topics such as deadlines to the field. To illustrate how tradi- 
tional themes are reopened when measured unobtrusively, 
consider the issue of control. Organizations are effective to 
the extent that they control variation in the actions of their 
employees by constraints and comparisons. This key princi- 
pie of organizational theory has been explored primarily by 
asking who has muscle and how is that muscle exhibited? 
Efforts at control leave other traces, however, and our pur- 
pose here is to list some of these. 


Control is indexed most literally by how easy it is to get into 
and out of the physical plant of the organization. Organiza- 
tions concerned with trade secrets (e.g., toy manufacturers) 
have fewer entrancas to their premises than do less con- 
cerned organizations. More constraint is visible when calls 
go through a central switchboard rather than directly to the 
people being contacted, when home phone numbers are not 
given out by office switchboard operators, when background 
checks become more extensive, when the number of mas- 
ter keys in circulation decreases and the number of grada- 
tions in the master key system increase, and when “security 
risks" are defined more broadly. Written documents index 
control in such ways as explicit discussions of control in 
annual reports, coercive elements in employee handbooks, 
and in the thickness of procedure manuals distributed by 
headquarters to branch organizations as well as the degree 
to which those manuals have been thumbed and marked. If, 
for example, Lufthansa employees in North America receive 
manuals that are four inches thick while the desks of Air 
France employees contain manuals only one-half inch thick, 
we can infer the presence of differences in constraint. Dis- 
cretionary behaviors provide unobtrusive measures of con- 
trol. The amount of money people allocate before they are 
subject to review is sensitive to differences in constraint. As 
a variant, one could ask, "How much money does it take to 
get the attention of the provost at Cornell, the|Secretary of 
the Army, the president of Bechtel?” While these sums are 
diagnostic in their own right, all such figures will have ex- 
ceptions (e.g., the Secretary wants to know about all alloca- 
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tions involving programs for women) and these exceptions 
are Clues to the political realities faced by such people. 


Structural traces reveal control emphases. Organizational 
charts identify nominal controls and who figures in whose 
plans to bypass an immediate superior and get a wider hear- 
ing. The labels on organizational charts represent efforts to 
control expectations, requests, and accountability. The pres- 
ence of oversight committees represents an effort to reduce 
the power of outsiders and to increase the diversity of 
views considered. Formal arrangements to bypass portions 
of an organizational chart, as when managers are required to 
go to their subordinate’s subordinates to get input for any 
major decision, represent an effort to reduce the effects of 
filtering and to discover bad news before it becomes a 
disaster. 


As noted earlier, low variance signifies the potential pres- 
ence of control and this low variance can meaningfully range 
across items as diverse as dress, wall trappings, names, 
departments through which interdepartmental mail en- 
velopss have previously circulated, zip codes of residence, 
time of arrival or departure, sports preferences, seating at 
meetings, format of daily calendar, jewelry, formality of 
telephone greeting, etc. These measures, all of which are 
obvious, tend to be overlooked in favor of what people say 
about the control they exert and receive. Since that talk may 
itself be controlled in such a way that crucial phenomena 
are selectively inattended and/or represented in innocuous 
images, cross-checking by other less influenceable mea- 
sures is especially crucial (Edwards, 1979). 


CONCLUSION 


Our reconsideration of unobtrusive measures suggests that, 
for organizational questions, ceremonial citation should be 
tumed into substance. Heavy prior reliance on self-report 
has excluded crucial populations from organizational inquiry, 
postponed cross-checking of propositions, inflated the ap- 
parent consequentiality of minor irritations in the workplace, 
and imposed a homogeneity of method which raises the 
prospect that the findings of the field are method-specific. 
Further development and application of unobtrusive mea- 
sures should offset the tendency to satisfice in data collec- 
tion and should add variety.to inquiry that registers a greater 
propertion of the variety in ongoing organizations (Daft and 
Wiginton, 1979}. The provocativeness of that registry is evi- 
dent in a final illustration which comes from a description by 
Lazard (1946:168) of the psychological consequences of liv- 
ing for two years under an assumed name in occupied 
France to avoid being arrested by the Germans. 


| have already said that | was friendly with the priest in the neigh- 
boring village whom I had taken into my confidence. | asked him 
one day what he thought of an existence which placed one con- 
stantly under a deliberate lie. He knew what | meant and replied 
that as far as he was concerned it was of no importance theologi- 
cally, that the only truth was that due to God. | stayed more than 
an hour with him, speaking of a thousand things. When | was 
leaving, the woman (who had some suspicions about my identity) 
-entered by the garden. He said to me, ‘Wait five minutes in that 
little room on the side there before coming out. it will be better if 
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Field researchers in the tradition of sym- 
bolic interactionism such as Becker 
(1970), McCall and Simmons (1969), and 
Denzin (1979) view the world as an ‘out 
there” to be measured, that mea- 
surements possess various degrees of 
validity and reliability, and that measure- 
ment problems are ultimately to be re- 
solved by data. Critics such as Cicourel 
(1964, 1968, 1973), Johnson (1975), and 
- Douglas (1976) argue, in a position con- 
sistent with the argument presented 
hare, that cbservers create a domain of 
interest through concepts and perspec- 
tives, affirm it by selective and selected 
measures and, in a sense, construct the 
social world through these actions. The 
critics raise the spector of solipsism by 
considering all analyses of the social 
world to be problematic accounts rather 
than objective descriptions subject to 


- confirmation or disconfirmation through 


scientific investigation. 
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LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


There is a tradition in the analysis of social life that treats 
the social world as an independently perceivable phenome- 
non, something that observers delineate, describe, and 
make coherent. Observation and the observer stand re- 
moved. Recent trends in social philosophy challenge this 
subject-object distinction, viewing as isomorphic the seer 
and the seen, the knower and the known (Ryan, 1970}. The 
correspondence theory of truth is rejected, for within a 
phenomenological perspective, there is no single “correct” 
reading of the “external world,” no proper way in which 
facts must be selected and presented, and no arrangement, 
emplotment or presentation, or encodation that is uncon- 
trovertibly correct or valid. The implications of this position 
for figdidwork should be recognized. The utility of this posi- 
tion has not been fully appreciated for although most 
sociclogists would accept this “perspectival” view of social 
analysis, they are unaware of the range of interpretive op- 
tions. They remain wedded to the correspondence version 
of truth.1 


The problem of qualitative analysis based on fieldwork is 
that of avoiding solipsism on the one hand and avoiding 
positivism on the other. One approach to this problem is to 
make language the locus of analysis and not to confuse the 
language systems used to “explain” or formulate the world 
with the objects of study. The error here would be to mis- 
take modes of analytic or scientific discourse for relation- 
ships among objects inhabiting a posited semantic domain 
such as the input-output world of Leontief, the 
operational-experimental world of the behaviorist, or the 
world of state in Hobbes. The thrust of phenomenological 
analysis is to make the language system into which experi- 
ence, behaviors, symbols, and facts are cast a subject of 
concern. 


In organizational analysis, the issue of perspective is raised 
once one contrasts the imagery used to “see” or represent 
organizations. The basic idea of perspective, or a way of 
viewing the social world, is infrequently discussed in organi- 
zational analysis. VVhen distinctions are drawn between 
schcols, frames o7 reference, or approaches (cf. Perrow, 
1972: Haas and Drabek, 1973; Etzioni, 1975; Zey-Farrell, 
1979), they are described as if the language systems by 
which they are characterized were ways of reflecting facts 
in ths social world rather than as metaphors for constituting 
the facts. Important criticisms of the assumed world cap- 
tured by these writers are found in the works of several 
schclars (Benson, 1975, 1977a, 1977b; Brown, 1976; Man- 
ning, 1977, forthcoming a; Pondy, 1977), especially the re- 
cent, provocative writings of Weick (1976, 1977). 


THE MASTER TROPES 


Theres are several implications of the criticisms of Weick and 
others of organizational analysis and of the place of lan- 
guage in social research. The most profound issue raised is 
what is an organization. If “organization” is a label with a set 
of domain assumptions about the semantic space in which 
it operates, and a set of implicit meanings that are tacitly 
assigned to behav.ors, then it cannot be a concrete, un- 
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equivocal, phenomenologically invariant thing. The environ- 
ment cannot be usefully seen as a single object, nor can the 
organization. The vanious ways in which language mediates 
between the world and perceptions of the world are a pri- 
mary locus of analysis. Methodological analysis must dis- 
cover discourse. Styles of discourse must be examined as 
they play roles in the gathering and analysis of field data. 
These styles or tropes are central to literary or textual 
analysis. Social analysis involves both creating and criticizing 
texts. White (1978! has suggested, in a brilliant collection of 
essays, that tropes (following Burke, 1962) are stylistic 
means by which discourse constitutes the objects which it 
“pretends” only to describe “realistically” and analyze “‘ob- 
jectively.” Master modes or tropes are metaphor, metony- 
my, synecdoche, and irony, and as such they represent the 
means of encodation and emplotment of the narrative and ° 
the way in which facts are made arquable. Each of these 
tropes will be examined here as the basis for analyzing and 
gathering field data. 


From metaphor, or ways of seeing things as if they were 
something else, flow the related tropes. Metaphor asserts a 
“similarity in difference and, at least implicitly, a difference 
in similarity” (White, 1978: 72). Metaphor is the broader 
principle under which metonymy and synecdoche “‘operate.”’ 
By asserting a similarity through the use of metaphor, the 
author sets something apart from other things; establishes 
its differences from them; but also, by seeing the object in 
terms of the metaphor, the object is seen as partaking of 
the qualities or properties of that by which it is labeled. 
Implicit meanings are transformed across linguistic bound- 
aries. Metaphoric thinking maintains “double vision” (Brown, 
1976: 175). By holding an object simultaneously in two or 
more points of view, it is enriched. VVe can vacillate be- 
tween two levels af understanding while being aware that 
each has an “as if” quality. Metaphoric work should involve 
transfer of meanings from one domain to another, should 
prick our awareness, should be consciously “as if” and still 
be understood (Brown, 1976). Within the metaphoric con- 
text, metonymy and synecdoche are secondary forms which 
further specify the differences between elements said to 
compose the whols (metonymy) or to expand the similarities 
within the context (synecdoche). In the latter case, the part, 
by extension, becomes increasingly encompassing, integra- 
tive, and consuming. 


Synecdoche, or seeing the part for the whole, in a sense, 
involves expanding a partial indication of the whole into the 
whole — “red sails in the sunset” for a boat. One may thus 
take a single example and use it as a microcosm of a larger 
process. It works through the principle of the,expansion of 
meaning from part to a larger whole about which the reader 
is meant to be concerned. 


Metonymy, on the other hand, takes a wholeiand reduces it 
to constitutive parts. It works through the mechanism of 
reduction, with the adduced parts being linked in some fash- 
ion with some explicated force which causes|their identified 
patterning. Both mstaphoric variations, synedoche and 
metonymy, proceed on the assumption of an established 
context of a known whole or distinction. | 
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The material cited here comes from two 
studies. The first was undertaken by 
Manning as a visiting fellow at NILECJ/ 
LEAA during 1974-1975 in two municipal 
police drug law enforcement units in the 
southeastern United States; one ina 
large metropolitan police department of 
over 4,000 officers, and one in a subur- 
ban (county) unit of over 500 officers. 
The units were composed, respectively, 
of more than 50 and under 20 officers 
{the number fluctuated). The second, a 
study of six municipal units, was carried 
out by Jay R. Williams, principal inves- 
tigator, Lawrence John Redlinger, and 
Manning with a grant frorn NILECJ to the 
Research Triangle Institute during 
1976-1977. in each site, we gathered 
field observations, interviews, records, 
forms, and participated In the round of 
work. Our focus in the field work was 
upon key events such as raids, surveil- 
lances, interrogations, group meetings, 
and arrest-and-charge situations. We also 
studied police-prosecutor relations 
through Interviews with prosecutors. De- 
tails of the first study are found in Mar- 
ning (forthcoming a} and of the second in 
Willlams, Redlinger, and Manning (1979). 


lrony, the fourth of the master tropes, is an explanation in 
terms of difference rather than the posited similarity of 
metaphor (Burke, 1962: 503-517). Irony is a "linguistic 
strategy” in which what appears to be the case is contra- 
posed to some “more real” explanation or dynamic. Irony 
sanctions opposition to literalism, the acceptance of appear- 
ance, or makes a distinction within it, qualifies, converts, or 
transforms the apparent (White, 1978: 73). 


Metonymy is the most common trope employed by social 
Scientists when approaching organizational analysis. 
Metonymy takes the whole (an organization) to be indicated 
by its parts (e.g., the number of levels in an organization, the 
size of the body of rules governing procedures, the rates of 
mobility between and within organizational slots). The whole 
is thus represented by the parts; the essential features of a 
whole are reduced to indices. This whole is not Itself 
sketched, but this "incorporeal” or intangible idea is con- 
verted into a visible, corporeal, or tangible “thing” (Burke, 
1962: 506). Relationships between the indices or variables 
form the infrastructure of the thing, or the processes and 
functions. Complex cognitive, behavioral, and emotive mat- ` 
ters are reduced to measurable spatial and temporal relation- 
ships. Metonymy dominates in an analysis when organiza- 
tions are seen as composed of a Series of relations repre- 
sented by path coefficients that are argued to be the cause 
of organizational behavior (actions in uncertain markets, at- 
tempts to control resources, or other bridging metaphors of 
explanation for the statistical series). Numerical analysis is 
always indexical or standing for something in series. 


The organic concept of organizations is a synecdoche. The 
idea is that the organization is an organic part transacting 
across boundaries with a larger environment to which it is 
closely linked with evolution. The organic metaphor, devel- 
oped by Terreberry (1968), links the differentiation and 
growth of organizational structure to responses and adapta- 
tion of the organization to the environment. The organization 
is taken as a synecdoche for all living and adapting units. 
The apparent distinctiveness of organization behavior is re- 
solved by seeing itthem as mere cases of general principles 


of evolution, adaptation, and/or natural laws. 


Irony is to some extent used by all social sciences, since all 
trade on debunking, conversion, transformation, and making 
the apparent no longer apparent. The rational system view 
of organizations (Gouldner, 1959) trades on irony in that it 
sees the organization as maintaining a degree of rational 
control over its environment by the specification of deter- 
minant rules, procedures, and goals. Organization stands in 
contrast to its environment: it represents a rational island tn 
the midst of irrational counterforces. 


Each of the four master tropes organized my fieldwork (and 
my analyses), although my understanding at the time of the 
precise mechanisms they involved was limited. 


FIELDWORK? AND THE TROPES 


The modes of discourse discussed selectively conceal and 
reveal aspects of the social world. Alterations in style, by 
framing the world, also may throw putative features of it 
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This is a basic tenet of structuralism in 
its several forms. See the useful sum- 
maries of Jameson, 1972; Scholes, 
1974; Culler, 1975; Leach, 1976; Haw- 
kins, 1977; Pettit, 1977. 

4 


This Holmesian model has since been 
shown to be a very partial description of 
actual detective work by Greenwood, 
Chaiken, and Petersilia (1977). 
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into contrast or even contradiction. Variations in tropes pro- 
duce alterations in readings and show the’ relativism of each. 
When inspecting field research and the analysis of field 
data, one should bear in mind the analogs between literary 
and social criticism; both assume and play upon the root 
metaphor that language, or the structure of language, pro- 
vides the structure of the social world. Language is the 
model for all human communication. 3 


In the organizational analyses undertaken by myself and col- 
leagues, different modes of discourse were employed singu- 
larly or in combination during the course of the field re- 
search and in different sections of subsequent publications. 
It should be noted that the use of these tropes was not 
sequential in the sense that one followed the other, or that 
any is the preferred or correct one. Furthermore, | do not 
believe that any one of them is “higher,” more abstract, or 
illuminating than the others. It is clear in retrospect that they 
did not emerge one after the other; but rather they 
achieved degrees of salience from time to time over the 
course of the research. Unlike White (1978), | do not argue 
that there is a hierarchy of tropes — from the most naive 
approach in metaphor in general, through metonymy, 
synecdoche, and, finally, irony — with each revealing more 
than the other. l 


On the other hand, ironic analysis is inevitable whenever 
one approaches any subject, sees it within another perspec- 
tice, turns it over, “takes it apart,” compares, and contrasts 
it. Irony is the substantial metaphor of social research 
(Burke, 1962, 1965; Bruyn, 1966; Gusfield, 1976). 


Metaphor: The Master Detective ; 


The general metaphor "master detective,” as applied to 
drug policing, was derived from the study of policing and, 
more specifically, detective work. In detective work, the 
conventional metaphor is one of the “super investigator” 
who encounters a crime, seeks clues, persons (witnesses, 
suspects, informants), motives, opportunities, weapons and 
other physical evidence, assembles the facts, correctly ad- 
duces a conclusion, and names a villain.4 This master detec- 
tive metaphor provides a lens through which drug policing 
can be viewed. Using this metaphor, a comparative table 
was developed to guide analysis of two organizations. With 
it, | intended to display a comparison of the sources, types, 
and numbers of cases investigated and cleared, and to iden- 
tify the means by which they were closed. It was assumed, 
following the master detective metaphor, that the concept 
of and definition of a case” were nonproblematic, that the 
sources of cases were limited and well controlled by ad- 
ministrative persornel, and that the procedures, means of 
investigation, forms of resolution, and clearance were stan- 
dardized. Successful comparative analysis was predicated on 
these assumptions. What was envisioned was an 
organizationally-controlled investigative process. In time, 
however, a drug investigator-centered model was found to 
more accurately describe the process of enforcement (Man- 
ning, forthcoming a). | 


a L] | 
In one sense, of course, the organization creates the drug 
investigator-centered model of drug policing shown in Table 
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Tabie 1 





Features of Narcotics En°orcement and Modes of Organizational Control 


Narcotics Crimes In General 


1. Crimes are private transactions, usually with no complaints. 


SOO 


2. Agents are often distart from crime; must make crime happen.” 
3. 


Agents do not rely whclly on voluntary information, but must obtain it through informants. Conditions for “working 
off” cases are not put ir writing a priori nor is approval required before a deal” is made between an investigator and an 


informant. 


and effort. 


Investigator-Centered* 


1. 


Bmw N 


on 


No initial information can be verified independently. 
Nothing in writing is re quired upon receipt of informa- 
tion. 


. Those few cases that ere assigned are considered 


special assignments. 


. No cases are officially “opened” or “closed.” 
. Number, type, promise and estimated “pay-off” of 


cases are known almost exclusively by an officer or 
investigating officers. 


. Arrests, charges, seizu es, served search warrants, and 


buys indicate officers’ activities only after the fact. 


. No clearance rate can te calculated since: Crimes are 


not independently investigated after an allegation. 
Cases are in effect sel=initiated, self-defined, and 
salf-closed. 


. Informants are known only by investigators, not evalu- 


ated by supervisors, ard may not be placed in official 
files nor given an offickal number. 


. Selection of targets is ciscretionary and cases are infinitely expandable. 

. Calls to narcotics units are not tape recorded (i.e., can not be independently monitored). 

. Sergeants are usually rot aware of the precise number of informants or cases of an individual officer. 

. Relationships betweer time, effort, money, and arrests are un<nown; activity sheets are only a partial record of time 


Organization-Centered 


1. 


oi 


Some clues are recorded on special investigative forms. 


. Cases are routinely assigned. 


. Assigned cases must be closed within a specified time. 
. Frequent checks are made on the number, type, and 


promise of cases (e.g., squad or section meetings). 


. Supervisors must give prior approval of buys and raids. 


. Partial clearance rate can be calculated for assigned 


Cases. 


Use of informants requires sergeant’s approval, anda 
sergeant must meet informants. Performance of in- 
formants is evaluated and a central file is kept with 
records of payments and performance. 





*Some squads may vary from this model, e.g., diversion, schools or squads on special ‘big case” assignments. 





1 as much as it creates the organizational-centered model. 
In both, the case stands for the organization. The way in 
which the case is defined is the basis of the distinction 
within the metaphor. The concept of case took on different 
meanings in different contexts. 


Synecdoche: The Case 


Fieldwork in the first of the two sites revealed that this 
metaphor was only a partial truth for drug policing. The es- 
tablishment of the 2xistence or potential existence of a 
crime was the job of the drug investigator. In some sense, 
officers had to “make crime happen.” They did not respond 
to or react to previcusly defined and investigated events as 
did detectives. Cases were not funneled or channeled to 
drug investigators in routinized fashion, unlike detective 
work where cases are assigned to investigators by their 
supervisors. Case materials were not kept in formal, shared, 
rationalized formats and stored in a central location. Instead, 
they were kept by individual officers in their desks or 
“heads,” until and unless they personally decided to close 
them. In that instance, a case would be simultaneously 
opened or closed. Since emphasis was placed more on ar- 
rests than on solving cases, the “master detective” was 
much less the dominant role model than was the officer 
who was shrewd, fast-operating, and clever at constructing 
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the scenes in which crimes might be seen, verified, or 
created. The synecdoche “case” for investigation was not 
an adequate expansion of the metaphor. 


Conversely, the “case” or “detective” metaphor was a 
penetrating tool insofar as it dramatized the importance of 
informants as a means of gathering clues, of careful inter- 
viewing and of suspicious trust. The partial truth of the 
metaphor was revadaled through interviewing key informants, 
the flavor of which can be suggested by a paraphrase from 
an early interview. When | asked an officer how he attained 
his cases he cautioned me that | should not make his com- 
ments ‘‘too public.” He explained that cases came mainly 
from informants who had been charged with crimes and 
were willing to “work” or to “make cases.” Making cases 
meant making buys from dealers to enable the police to 
make a sales case, identifying dealers from whom officers 
might make buys (with an introduction made by the infor- 
mant), or giving information which might lead to an arrest. 
These informants generally were paid, or they worked off 

- their “beefs” (arrests) under the control of an officer. Other 
sources of cases were from paid informants, anonymous 
citizens who call, other agencies, and patrol officers. Many 
of these leads were not reviewed or controlled by super- 
visors. Officers made virtually all the significant decisions 
about their cases. In effect, the diversity of the leads, the 
control of the officer over the information received, the 
weak controls of supervisors over informants, and the pay- 
ing of informants meant that, in most instances, the officer 
along with the infcrmants, developed, worked, and closed 
cases Independently. 


“Working” informants is exciting and central to the everyday 
work of the units. itis a “key event”; in Burke’s terms, it is 
one of a class of events that provided synecdocheal data or 
served as a source of "representative anecdotes.” These 
were events on which the success or failure of the unit was 
believed to rest: search warrant raids; surveillance, espe- 
cially moving surveillance of drug dealers; interrogation and 
debriefing of informants and recently arrested persons; and 
supervised controlled buys made by informants from dealers 
(the hope was to make the buys the basis for obtaining and 
serving a search warrant or making an arrest for drug sales). 
These were, in short, the synecdocheal events by which 
the entire organization was characterized by participants. 
Two lines of analysis were derived from these synecdocheal 
relations. The first involved locating the central features of 
the interactions between “narcs” and “informants” and to 
see those, in turn, as characteristic or central features of 
narcotics police werk (as opposed to police work in general 
and to other sorts of specialized policing). Knowledge of this 
segment of police work became a basis for a second 
analysis, an investigation of the bases of the systematic 
differentiation of narcotic policing from other forms of polic- 


Ing. 





Metonymy: Arrest Data 


From this material, it was clear that there might be a 
number of ways of "getting cases,” and that these, in turn, 
might be a function of the agent's perspective. Administra- 
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tive personnel, when interviewed concerning the overall aim 
of drug enforcement would use a form of metonymy by 
referring, for example, to objectives, goals, and indicators of 
success. The perspective differed in an important way. The 
metonymic arrest data that was provided did not capture the 
officers’ perspective since the nature of the object being 
called a case could not be reduced. Cases were constituted 
from different facts and the causal logic linking cases to 
outcomes was not that of the intelligent officer solving 
obscure cases in the Holmesian fashion. 


The statements of goals provided by administrators are re- 
ductions or indices of the process of drug control. Enforcing 
drug laws, at least theoretically, is based on knowledge of 
the number of users, the size of their habits, the types of 
drugs they use, the distribution of the users and use levels 
across the ecological complex of the jurisdiction, the price, 
the market structure for each of the drugs at hand, the licit 
versus illicit sources of the drug, trends and levels of use, 
vanations in the above ‘‘variables,” and the overall causal 
structure that links them. Administrators did not possess 
such theoretic knowledge. When such processes and com- 
plexes can be transformed into metonymic indices, a model 
of these metonymic relations could be constructed (e.g., 
Preble and Casey, 1969; Wilson and Wheat, 1975; DuPont, 
1978). Correlations between these figures have been found, 
and detailed and precise models had been developed by 
Silverman, Spruill, and Levine (1974}, Levin, Roberts, and 
Hirsch (1975), and Moore (1977). In these models, indicators 
of larger processes were shrunken into microformats and 
modeled using crime statistics, seizure data, number of war- 
rants served and the like. The construction of the drug prob- 
lem in this fashion is an equation of two phenomena. “Drug 
use” is collapsed into “crime,” “crime” is collapsed into the 
statistics and rates for drug arrests, and changes in drug 
arrest rates are taken to be indicators of variation in the 
magnitude of the drug problem. The “drug problem” is Itself 
a synecdoche for all crime, while also standing in 
metonymic relationship to “drug use.” When one works 
back and forth acrcss the equation, parallels and differences 
can be made salient. Is drug use (e.g., marijuana, cough 
syrup, valium) a crime representative of all crimes? Of what 
part of what whole is it a reduction? 


lrony: The Rational Organizational Model 


Research was governed overall by the strategy called by 
Burke (1962: 69-163) “perspective by incongruity,” or sen- 
sitivity to indications of basic irony. Two sorts of irony are 
built into this perspective on drug enforcement. The first 
irony is derived from systematically contrasting what is 
viewed as the morally proper and necessary enterprise of 
policing, to the structurally similar enterprise, the “drug 
business,” which is viewed as immoral, improper, and cer- 
tainly illegal. We found this a useful irony. The drug world 
and the police world were treated analogously. They were 
displayed as mirror-images of each other (see Table 2). The 
irony results from identifying parallel structures in two social 
worlds, one moral, the other immoral. lronically, undercover 
narcs do not look like police officers: they keep strange 
hours, hang out with “bad guys,” can drink, frequent bars, 
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Table 2 





Analogs Between the Dealing-Using System and the Enforcement System 


Narcotics-Dealing Organizations 


ie 


oO on - QI RO 


10. 


12. 


1. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Pressures for sales and production. 


. Concem for security and secrecy. 
. Dealings based on personal relationships; trust central 


to the work. 


. Entrepreneurial model of success. 
. Feudal loyalty characteristic of organizational relation- 


ships; punitive mode of coercion prevails. 


. Pyramidaltike structure of operation: low, flat hierar- 


chy with largest number of actors on the bottom of 
the organization being exposed to the greatest risks. 


. Distrust, lying, misrepresentation, and duplicity are 


dominant modes of interpersonal relations. 


. Prices based on relationship to buyer; negotiated and 


not fixed. 


. Violence, envy, ambivalence, and revenge are domi- 


nant emotional themes. i 
Street rip-offs’ of money and dope are common; law 
does not provide protection for such losses by dealers. 


. Work demands are sporadic and episodic; often noc- 


tuma!. Work is overdemanding and the clientele must 
be controlled by manipulation. 

Clientele can be “turned” to be used by the “enemy.” 
Can not be trusted (yet must be trusted); is viewed as 
tricky and deceitful, as are agents of control. 

Prestige comes from associates, quality of one’s 
clientele, dope, amounts dealt, style of life, and 
knowiedge of drug scene. 

Routines and the rationalization of practices are a 
basis for success. 

Both caution and risk taking are essential to success. 
Generally a young man’s work, dominated by a young 
man’s style of life and interests, on and off the job. 


Narcotics-Enforcement Organizations 


ie 


oO ak WN 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Pressures for sales, production of cases, search war- 
rants, and arrests. 
Concem for security and secrecy. 


. Dealings based on personal relatonships; trust central 


to the work. 


. Entrepreneurial model of success. 
. Feudal loyalty characteristic of organizational relation- 


ships; punitive mode of coercion prevails. 


. Pyramidal-like structure {varies by unit): low, flat 


hierarchy with the largest number of actors on the 
bottom being exposed to the greatest risks. 


. Trust/distrust, lying, misrepresentation, and duplicity 


are dominant personal modes. Formalization of rela- 
tions across organizational segments. 


. Payment based on relationship to informant and case; 


prices somewhat negotiated, not fixed, but con- 
strained by both the market and organizational policy 
as interpreted by the sergeants. 


. Violence, inter and intraorganizational envy, ambiva- 


lence, and revenge are dominant themes. 


. street rip-offs” of money happen frequently; law is a 


powerful force protesting nares and sanctioning their 
revenge-retaliatory actions. 

Work demands are sporadic and episodic; often noc- 
tumal. Work is overdemanding and the clientele must 
be controlled by manipulation. 

Clientele can be “turned” to be used by the “enemy.” 
Can not be trusted (yet must be trusted); is viewed as 
tricky and deceitful, as are agents of control. 

Prestige comes from targets, quality of one’s past 
arrests and seizures, and knowledge of the drug 
scene. 

Routines and the rationalization of practices are a 
basis for success. 

Both caution and risk taking are essential to success. 
Generally a young man’s work, dominated by a young 
man’s style of life and interests, on and off duty. 





dress like criminals while on duty; are paid on a different 
basis; and attempt to become like the persons from whom 
they were meant tc be different. By creating this set of 
comparable dimensions, the relativity of the norms, values, 
roles, motivations, and rules is dramatized. What ultimately 
distinguishes one from the other, once they are seen as 
similar on one level, different on another? 


The second sort of irony is produced by a close examination 
of the rational model of organizational control. This model ts 
one of the most common constitutions of organization found 
in the literature. From this model were derived notions about 
how the organization shaped cases, how they'were ob- 
tained, how they were “worked,” what was done to resolve 
them, how they were supervised and monitored from time 
to time, what the appropriate costs, techniques, and infor- 
mants used were, and what the necessary training was. The 
source of my original view (or metaphor) is noted on the 
organizational-centered side (left) of Table 1 while the domi- 
nant pattern in the second organization (and injothers later 
studied) is shown in the right column. The organizational- 
centered model was used to contrast with oo 


centered model. 
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Weick (1977, 1979} utilizes iconic varie- 
tions to jog thought. Poamsand draw- 
Ings are set next to linear te=t. Visual 
spatial signs “emit iconic me ssages 
about their nature through tre visual 
means of typography over and above (or 
under and beneath) the symbolic mes- 
sages of their content’ (Hawkins, 1977: 
136). To write, “this is ‘iron’ is an 
Iconic sign signifying the corcept irony 
{unexpected appearance of 3 message 
about the text itsalf in the txt). it also 
signifies irony in the fuxtapcsition of 
facts it refers to in the text. The same 
iconic work is done by insering figures 
to illustrate textual argumerts: they pro- 
vide a counter-point. 


Since these models were analytic ideal-types and did not 
shape all the cases worked in either of the two organiza- 
tions compared (see Manning, forthcoming.a), it was possi- 
‘ble to extend the irony further. This was accomplished by 
contrasting a set of ways in which cases might be obtained 
with the organizational model by showing how, even when 
the aim was close organizational control, the impact of the 
organization of case selection, investigation and closure was 
minimal; that of the individual agent supreme. In addition to 
the irony that in neither type is the organization the control- 
ling force guiding agents’ actions and their choice of cases, 
one must consider the metairony that the police in general, 
and certainly the drug police, have little effect upon crime. 
Although the degree and type of effect of policing on crime 
varies, itis of marginal significance. From this master irony, 
the secondary irony of ineffectual drug control is a logical 
derivative (Manning, 1977, forthcoming b). 


CONCLUSION 


It has been argued that most social science does not take 
into account the way in which the master tropes shape the 
writing as well as the gathering of qualitative data. If, for 
example, the analysis of drug policing had proceeded as if 
the master detective metaphor were adequate, then, those 
cases which fit the tropes would have been sought out, 
followed, detailed, and written up as representative of drug 
work. This is in fact what the agencies themselves do in 
selectively publicizing their successful “busts,” large raids, 
enormous seizures, and ingenious infiltration of sinister 
drug-dealing cabals. Perhaps placing together the two tropes 
is revealing in a dialectical fashion. It produces irony, which, 
in turn, touches off new possibilities in troping and new 
perspectives by incongruity (Burke, 1962). What metaphor is 
chosen will be modified in the course of field research and 
a note of irony rings through most such analyses. They con- 
tain self-confessional notes, new revelations, misunderstand- 
ings, reinterpretations and new sense(s) of the social set- 
tings being investigated (see Johnson, 1975; Manning, 
forthcoming c). Much of the work of this paper is done by 
examples from field research and the modifications of 
tropes and relevant data. Converting this material into a writ- 
ten text creates a new set of problems and ambiguities, the 
discussion of which concludes the paper. 


The presentation of an argument in this text is multi- 
reflective: The text communicates about observations made 
and interpreted, but it also reflects on itself as a written 
document which the reader must make sensible.§ Vanations 
in text or context produce variations in awareness, much as 
attention shifts in everyday experience. Each sign (some- 
thing which indicates something else to some observer) — 
signifier (that which is indicated) combination (e.g., a rose 
(sign) indicates passion (signifier)), is linked in a context of 
conventional understanding of the signified relationship. 
Roses as a signifier are, as Barthes (1972) writes, “empty,” 
but as the product of the signifier-signified relationship, they 
become a meaningful and powerful sign. The styles of dis- 
course utilized here, the tropes, are symbolic contexts {ironi- 
cally indicated). The reader is meant to take the discussion 
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This process is elaborated In complex 
and elegant detail by Goffman in Frame 
Analysis, 1974; see also Dernda, 1976. 


Metaphors of the Field 


framed by the introduction of the term “synecdoche” as an 
illustration of the working of that trope (at least). However, 
since it i5 a context, it can be removed from that context or 
shifted from one set of rules for context framing to anoth- 
er.8 The possibility that an instance or example might be 
seen other than as it is presented generates ambiguity. It 
can be seen as a metaphor on more than one level. 


Patterned ambiguity of context, mode, or'text, introduces 
Surprise or awareness even of this possible variation in ex- 
pository writing. Analogously, metaphoric or similar concepts 
presented as semantically frozen, that is, locked into a con- 
ventionalized semantic space of denotative meaning, can be 
jarred loose. Some of these concepts, “organization,” or- 
ganizational,” “environment” and the like, as indicated by 
Bittner in a brilliant and innovative paper (1965}, are only 
frozen contextually. Lemert (1979), in an equally seminal 
paper, has outlined a promising semiotics of organizations 
and of organizational analysis. These highly original exercises 
in textual criticism are portentous. They suggest that con- 
cepts become frozen as a result of location. Do concepts in 
organizational discourse in a sense speak unequivocally be- 
cause they reside in texts that are conventionally defined as 
‘speaking science”? 


it is also worth noting that while much is done in scientific 
writing to deny the individuality of the writer, to constrain 
the varieties of worlds possible which might be repre- 
sented, and in fact to posit the reader as a mere recipient, 
any text can be viewed as producing the opposite effects. In 
“readerly” texts of science or of the classics in literature, as 
Barthes (1974) writes, the nature of social reality is static, 
given to be taken and reflects a single, hegemonic set of 
values and interpretations. Such texts heretofore have been 
the basis of social science. On the other hand, this concep- 
tion of the text can be contrasted with “writerly” texts 
where the reader participates and takes an active part in the 
interpretation of the text. They actively create a sense of 
the signified through sharing the signifiers, or the text (see, 
for a useful summary of this argument, Barthes, 1976 and 
Hawkins, 1977: 106—122}. Perhaps because this paper is a 
text in which the /inear mode of communication is singularly 
employed, and where iconic variations are minimized, the 
transformation between codes does not occupy us much. 
The process may well be a worthy preoccupation. Writing 
es two kinds cf signs, Hawkins (1977: 136) reminds us, 
an 

language, which is normally auditory in mode, is made visual when 
it is written down or given printed form. To the auditory sign's 
commitment to time as a structuring agent is therefore added {in 
one sense, the process is also one of reduction) to the visual sign’s 
commitment to space. Thus writing imposes on language a linearity 
and a sequentiality and a physical existence in space! which speech 
does not heve. | 


The text is made an object of consideration, both as a pro- 
duction and representation, and as a physical entity with 
spatial reality. | | 


| 
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Review Essay 


Chris Argyris ` 


The Swine Flu Affair: Decision Making on a Slippery 
Disease. 

Richard Neustadt and Harvey V. Fineberg. Washington: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1978. 189 
pp. $3.00. 


USING QUALITATIVE DATA TO TEST THEORIES 


Qualitative data may be defined as those (1) whose mean- 
ings are subjective, (2) whose logic is implicit, which are 
therefore (3) rarely quantifiable, and hence (4) difficult to use 
to create trends or to make comparisons that are quantita- 
tive. Because of these features, qualitative data have been 
assumed to be less desirable in research that aspires to 
explain human behavior through generalizations that specify 
the invariant relationships among the variables. 


The purpose of this paper is to illustrate how qualitative data 
organized by appropriate theory may meet the requirements 
of refutability, causality, and elegance (the minimal set of 
concepts and axioms with maximal scope of comprehen- 
siveness) and hence lead to propositions about the invariant 
relationships among variables. 


The Importance of the Action Context 


An action context may be said to exist where people may be 
observed talking and dealing with each other in order to 
achieve their purpcses. The domain not only includes the 
face-to-face interaction but it includes contextual factors 
such as policies, bureaucratic games, group dynamics, and 
intergroup relations. 


The action context is an environment of extreme complexity. 
Its complexity can rarely be attended to as a whole by 
human beings (Simon, 1969). To make sense out of the 
action context, we must extract from it information that we 
can organize into a pattern. The pattern itself is an act of 
deliberate design and typically requires abstraction. Hence, 
to deal with the action context we must create some dis- 
tance from if. But the key requirement is that we must 
eventually be able to return to the complexity of the action 
context and take action. 


Requirements for Understanding the Action Context with 
a Quantitative Approach 


In research with a quantitative approach, the rules for creat- 
ing distance from the action context are those that satisfy 
the requirements of high precision that is reliably and easily 
replicable. This may mean that variables that are naturally 
coupled are decoupled and variables that are naturally un- 
coupled are coupled. The result may be that it is difficult to 
return to the action context and take action. Hence, the 
knowledge is not usable by humans performing one of the 
most basic activities of everyday life. The knowledge people 
can use to take action may adhere to the requirements of 
refutability, causality, and elegance, but not to high preci- 
sion. It is the requirement for high precision that makes 
knowledge unusable. If the knowledge is usable, it is so 
because of unusual conditions such as the user having a 
dominating, authoritarian relationship over others (Argyris, 
1980). 
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Part of the implicit theory of usable knowledge bmbeddedi in 
the quantitative perspective is that understanding occurs if 
generalizations may be made of the type that X is a function 
of Y. The ultimate aim is to specify these quantitatively in 
the form'of some kind of relationship (e.g., curvilinear). Even 
if these generalizations accounted for all the nonrandom var- 
lance, it appears that if one tries to use them in the action 
context, one might become immobilized. 

Requirements for Understanding the Action Context: A 
Cognitive Constructionist Approach 


Whereas the quantitative research perspective depends 
upon variance, a new action perspective has been develop- 
ing which is more interested in the constancy: that exists 
given all the complexities of the action context. This ap- 
proach also assumes that humans must also create distance 
from thelaction context. But they do it in order to act, not 
simply to understand and predict. Hence, the interesting 
questionjis to understand the processes by which actors 
distance themselves from the action context in order to re- 
turn to it. 


A second feature underlying the new perspective is its cog- 
nitive emphasis. The focus is on such concepts as maps, 
schemata, persona! constructs, codes, and theories of ac- 
tion. The: fundamental assumption is that causality may be 
understood by explaining how people construe or enact their 
environment. The assumption is that they do it through the 
use of these maps, schemata, or theories of action. This 
stance assumes (1) that humans design their actions as well 
as the taking of action and (2) the designs are! ‘culturally 
taught ye individually interpreted. | 


If behavior with meaning (which may be defined as action) 
is designed, then every act or conversation stems from the 
design and hence may be used as a test of the design. It 
may be used as a test because an axiom of this approach is 
that actors are not able to design and execute:actions that 
are different from the designs in their heads. Hence, if ac- 
tors can be shown to have design A, then they should never 
be observed producing actions that are contrary to that 
design. 


Even though designs are culturally validated and taught 
through socialization, they can never be adequate to a given 
context of action. It is simply not possible to know every- 
thing about a situation before one enters it. And, again, un- 
less one is in a position of being a dictator (and even they 
have these difficulties), it is unlikely that one can slow down 
the action in a given context to learn everything. Indeed, the 
very ability to slow down life may influence others to distort 
the information that they provide. People therefore must 
have capacities for iterative learning. 


One of the implications of the action approach i is that un- 
derstanding begins with directly observable data (such as 
conversations) and the meanings embedded in them. Con- 
versations and actions usually contain subjective meanings 
that are redundant and whose logic is rarely explicit. In order 
to organize and explain these types of data, we must focus 
on the maps, schemata, or theories of action that people 
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use to produce the qualitative data. The first task therefore 
is to discover the appropriate design theory people use in 
their everyday lives. This theory will not be a design for a 
particular context. It will be'a theory of design that will in 
turn be a design to produce situational designs. 


The Swine Flu Affair: An Illustration 


An illustration of the advantages of the qualitative research 
approach is Neustadt and Fineberg’s comprehensive study 
of the decision-making processes that led President Ford to 
order the production of vaccine against swine flu. They 
interviewed all the relevant actors and examined many files 
and documents. They organized their data in the form of a 
case study with an emphasis on (1) describing the events 
(the action context), (2) using recollected conversation or 
documented actions as their major data, and (3) reconstruct- 
ing the history of the entire affair. 


Neustadt and Fineberg (p. 142) identified seven primary fac- 
tors of ineffective decision making for the swine flu pro- 
gram. Six of them are relevant to this analysis (the seventh 
is related to the news media). 


1. Overconfidence by specialists in incompletely validated theories 
about influenza and influenza epidemics. 


2. Advocating ideas based upon personal agendas and acting as if 
this were not the case. 


3. Subordinates manipulating superiors to perform as the former 
believed was correct. 


4. Premature commitment to unnecessarily early decisions. 


5» Addressing uncertainties in ways that made their reconsideration 
unlikely. 


6. insufficient questioning of implementation prospects. 


These causes are interdependent. Hence, overconfident 
subordinates or superiors advocating personal agendas made 
it more likely that issues would be discussed in ways that 
would make confrontation and reconsideration less likely. 


Reexamining the Diagnosis 


The first feature of this list is that it focuses on directly 
observable data. Although no data in this case are literally 
directly observable, the bias in this study was to minimize 
the degree of inference and keep the constructs as closely 
connected to the action context as possible. This makes the 
study more easily refutable by the actors. The choice also 
makes it more likely that the lessons inferred would be us- 
able by actors to design their future actions. 


The second feature of the causal factors is that tha factors 
are behavioral, that is, such factors as overconfidence, 
strong advocacy of personal agendas, zeal to manipulate 
superiors, and premature commitments belong to the do- 
main of interpersonal relations, group and intergroup 
dynamics, and organizational norms. Such formal structural 
factors as the chain of command, the organization of 
groups, the policies regarding who should meet whom, the 
financial rewards, and the formal evaluation schemes were 
not key causal factors. 


The behavioral factors identified above have structural fea- 
tures in the sense that they represent patterns of interper- 
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sonal relations, of group dynamics, and intergroup dynamics. 
They could notexist in organizations over time without creat- ` 
ing structures of relationships and expectations that pro- 
foundly affect decision making. 


The third feature cf the causal factors is that they appear to 
me as being valid beyond this case. Neustadt and Fineberg’s 
rich illustrations of such variables as overconfidence in un- 
dertested theories, zeal to make lay superiors do right, and 
premature commitment, the win-lose interpersonal relation 
among the actors within and between groups, and the polit- 
ical and administrative games that people played appear to 
exist in many different kinds of organizations (Argyris, 1962, 
1970, 1971; Argyris and Schön, 1978). 


The question arises as to why these findings:and not others 
were observed. For example, why Neustadt and Fineberg 
did not find the specialists who would have questioned the 
incompletely validated theories; who presented their per- 
sonal agendas openly, or refused to camouflage their per- 
sonal agendas, or did not subtly manipulate their superiors; 
who made commitments that were not premature; or who 
questioned the implementation processes sufficiently. 


To answer these questions, we must begin with the propo- 
sition that all this behavior was designed, skilled, and hence, 
automatic. Next, we must specify the nature of the design 
from a particular constructionist perspective. 


The Theory of Action Perspective 


The concepts of the theory of action approach have been 
outlined;in a previous article in Argyris (1976c) as well as 
elsewhere. Briefly. in the theory of action (Argyris and 
Schön, 1974, 1978; Argyris, 1966, 1969, 1976a, 1976b, 
1976c, 1979), most people hold Model | theories- -in-use, 
whose two basic action strategies are (1) to advocate one's 
position and simultaneously control others in order to win 
and not lose, and (2) unilaterally and covertly save one’s own 
and others’ face in order to minimize the expression of 
negative feelings and interpersonal rejection. People follow- 
ing Model | theories-in-use create learning systems within 
their organizations that are dominated by competitive win- 
lose group and intergroup dynamics, by political games, by 
camouflaging of the games, and by camouflaging the 
camouflage. These are called O-| learning A lob 


The following propositions from the theory of action per- 
spective are relevant for this analysis: ! 


1. People with Model | theories-in-use will create an envi- 
ronment where information that may be taken as personally 
attacking others will rarely be communicated ‘to others. 
Examples of such information would be the six causes 
Neustadt and Fineberg identified. 


2. People will act as if they are not holding back information 
by focusing vigorously on substantive noone hia focus on 
the substantive discussion will be used to hide the features 
not to be discussed such as those identified by Neustadt 
and Fineberg. 


3. Trust will tend to be low because (a) people will not tend 
to take risks under the Conditions in points 1 and 2, (b) the 
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actors know that they are covertly mistrusting others and 
hence withholding information, and (c) the actors believe 
that others may play the same Model | game with them, 
and (d) all keep this knowledge covert. (| Know you are 
withholding information, you know that | am doing the 
same, and we both know that this is not to be discussed.) 


These conditions combine (a) to create doubt in the minds 
of the participants about the validity of the data that they 
are receiving, (b) to create further covert censorship and 
enhance indirect dialogue which leads to (c) the reinforce- 
ment of the conditions for producing error (i.e., information 
is ambiguous, inconsistent, and incongruent) and simulta- 
neously the reinforcement of not being able to discuss er- 
rors and their conditions. 


All the conditions combine not only to create error but to 
enhance and escalate error. 


Reexamining the Case Study 


What does this theory add to the analysis? First, it provides 
an explanation for the individual maneuvering, defenses, ac- 
tions, games, and camouflages. Second, it provides an indi- 
vidual (Model I) and an organizational (Model O-I) explanation 
for why the six causal factors identified by Neustadt and 
Fineberg were omnipresent yet not to be discussed. It 
would have violated Model | governing values to discuss 
these issues because they could be seen as personal at- 
_tacks and hence leading to emotionality and interpersonal 
rejection. lt would have violated Model O-I because politiciz- 
ing, manipulation of superiors, covering one’s ass, and so 
on, played in organizational contexts, are not to be discussed 
for the purpose of correction. 


Third, the theory predicts that, given that the conditions 
identified by the authors are created by conditions consistent 
with Models | and O-I, then there will always be a predis- 
position to enhance the conditions for error when the prob- 
lems or issues are serious and when there is a crisis. The 
reasoning underlying the prediction is that Model O-I shows 
that the probability for error enhancement increases as in- 
formation about an issue takes on such features as being 
ambiguous, scattered, inconsistent, and incongruent. Neu- 
stadt and Fineberg have documented how different 
memoranda were used to polarize the situation, how each 
actor emphasized certain features when reporting to his 
superior, and how group members chose to ignore impor- 
tant admonitions and questions raised by a minority of their 
members. All these conditions increase the probability that 
actors will experience different aspects of the problem as 
ambiguous, scattered, inconsistent, and incongruent. 


The predictions above hold if it can be shown that the ac- 
tors in this case utilize Model | (or the opposite to |) 
theories-in-use and are embedded in an O-I learning system. 


Admittedly, it would have been preferable to have data to 
make inferences about the actors’ theories-in-use. Unfortu- 
nately, none were collected. However, the assumption that 
the actors do hold Model | theories-in-use may not be unfair 
because over 95 percent of the administrators studied in all 
types of governmental and private organizations (over 3,000) 
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utilize a Model | theory-in-use. Second, the conditions that 
Neustad- and Fineberg describe related to the swine flu pro- 
gram are consistent with Models | and O-I. Thus, the theory 
of action. perspective predicts the conclusions found by 
Neustad- and Fineberg: People utilizing Model | theories-in- 
use and embedded in O- learning systems should never be 
observec dealing directly and openly with the causal vari- 
ables thet were identified by Neustadt and Fineberg. 


There are two implicit assumptions embedded in the 
analyses-above that are relevant to scholars and practition- 
ers. The First is that the case methed may now be trans- 
lated intc a vehicle for generalization and hypothesis refuta- 
tion. The features identified by Neustadt and Fineberg are 
predictatle from Models | and O-I. Moreover, it is predicted 
that these features, plus their unintended consequences, 
could ne-er have been discussed while they were occurring. 
Neustad- and Fineberg should not have found such actions, 
or if they did, those that created them or thought of creat- 
ing therm should have seen them as deviant activities. In 
other wcrds, one or two instances of consciously planned 
and executed double-loop learning, under the above condi- 
tions, wculd be adequate to refute the one This is not, | 
suggest,a trivial test. 


But thera is an even tougher test. Let us imagine that the 
actors inthe drama had not changed. The theory would 
predict tnat they would not deal with threatening double- 
loop ISSL¥8s In ways that were incongruent with Models | 
and O-I. n other words, they should repeat these or similar 
errors. Tne hypothesis should not be disconfirmed even if 
the acto-s wished this to be the case. A second and equally, 
| believe: tough test is the following. If the new team that is 
in place's also programmed with Model | and embedded in 
an O-I leaming system, they should have the same difficul- 
ties. Since, empirically speaking, over 95 percent of the 
people scudied so far are programmed only with Model | (or 
the oppcsite to Model |), then this hypothesis should hold 
even thaugh the team has read the study, even if it agreed 
with it, and even if they are, as Neustadt ang Di im- 
ply, more open and candid. 


Difficult to believe as these hypotheses may appear, they 
are empzically refutable. The predictions assert that difficult 
problems under crisis situations will be handled in ways that 
escalate-the conditions for error. Does that mean that, .in 
the futu -e, people will behave in ways that they manifest 
overcon idence in undertested theories, that conviction is 
fueled b~ personal agendas, that subordinates will manipu- 
late superiors, and that there will exist competitive win-lose 
groups end intergroup dynamics? Yes. 


Does ths mean that the actors will produce the same 
substantve errors? Yes and no. Errors canbe reduced by . 
making i | mandatory for the actors to go through tougher 
reasoning processes. This is precisely the thrust of the 
Neustad . and Fineberg recommendations. They want to in- 
stitutions.lize analytic toughness in the organization. In that 
spirit, thay make specific recommendations about how 

! 
people raust be required to back up their generalizations 
with specific details, how groups should be required to ex- 
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plore the minority views, etc. For example, this can be seen 
in: (a) a tracing of relationships between deadlines and each 
decision; (b) an explicit statement of assumptions underlying 
each decision: (c) an awareness that an early memorandum, 
with its two-week go or no-go, actually obscured, not 
clarified, relationships between deadlines and individual de- 
cisions; (d) the decision to begin manufacturing and the de- 
cision to institute a mass immunization program should have 
been kept separate; (e) explicit and detailed analyses of key 
action memoranda, either in probabilistic terms or in terms 
of what evidence would falsify the logic and actions 
planned; and (f) a forced systematic and detailed airing of 
views on each separate question (pp. 87-89). 


There are two problems with these recommendations. First, 
the relationship between the causal factors identified by the 
authors and their recommendations is complex. For exam- 
ple, most of the recommendations require actors to tighten 
their thinking, to make their reasoning more confrontable, to 
explore perspectives that are counter to the trends they de- 
velop. But what is the probability that the actors will per- 
form these requirements effectively if their purpose is to 
win and not lose, to manipulate supsriors, and to unilaterally 
control others? 


| believe there is empirical research to suggest that the 
recommendations made will have, at best, moderate impact 
upon reducing the causes. The reason is that the recom- 
mendations do not deal directly with the causes or with the 
strictures against discussion. In this sense, Neustadt and 
Fineberg adopt the very constraints that the actors adopted 
in real life. 


The fundamental thrust of the recommendations is to con- 
trol error by making the logic in actors’ heads more public 
and hopefully more influenceable. This thrust will work es- 
pecially if it is supported by sanctions from the superior. But 
what will also occur is that people will not forget their per- 
sonal games, competitiveness, and so on. They will develop 
new ways to use them and to camouflage the fact that they 
are doing so. 


In another set of recommendations, the authors state that 
the actors should do much more thinking about doing (be- 
fore and after a decision is made, p. 91 ff.). The difficulty 
with this set of recommendations is that it does not take 
into account that people who are overconfident, selling per- 
sonal agendas, and manipulating people may unconsciously 
subvert the recommendations. 


In all these recommendations there is an implicit assumption 
that the causes for error identified by Neustadt and Fineberg 
can be reduced by requiring the actors to follow a more 
explicitly rational decision-making process. The recom- 
mendations therefore may unintentionally reinforce the con- 
ditions that created the problems in the first place. They 
may also provide subordinates with a rationale as to why 
they must go even further underground with some of their 
tactics. Going even further underground means that they run 
a greater risk if they are caught. This, in turn, may lead to 
mote frequent ‘‘dry runs,” self-protective memos on file, 
and deeper layers of camouflage. These reactions, in turn, 
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would lead actors to feel even less optimistic that govern- 
mental systems sre for double-loop learning. Consequently, 
they will have established new, more hidden self-sealing 
activitiés to Inhibit double-loop learning. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of the Neustadt and Fineberg case analysis 
was to help a busy Secretary of HEW and his colleagues 
reflect on the events of the swine flu program in order to 
make future decision making more effective. The case study 
was not designed primarily as a contribution to theory. 


This separation between theory and practice may be coun- 
terproductive to progress for both. For example, there is the 
danger that practitioners may focus their attention upon ad- 
vice that, in the short run may resolve.some of the prob- 
lems but, in the long run, drives the basic causes even 
further-undergound. This may result in legacies about or- 
ganizational, political, and interpersonal activities that be- 
come more, inbred and camouflaged. 


By seeking to make the case analysis useful in the long and 
short run, we have exposed some interesting theoretical lim- 
its. For example, the case study, as Fineberg suggests 
(1979), has an implicit theoretical perspective that is con- 
gruent with Allison's (1971) Level Ill (personal, interpersonal, 
and political activities within the organization). It appears, 
however, that Allison's modeling of Level IIl includes little 
about how to alter the dysfunctional aspects of these ac- 
tivities {Argyris, 1973). Allison would maintain, | believe, that 
this is the case because his model is descriptive and 
explanatory. But that leaves us with the puzzle that 
explanatory models can not be used to alter the variables 
whose relationships they describe. Is this not like maintain- 
ing that a model that explains cancer can not be used to 
design its cure (Argyris, 1979)? Theoretical models for in- 
forming practice must be designed, | believe, to make im- 
plementation the ultimate, and explanation the penultimate, 
objectives. . 
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FROM THE EDITOR l i 
The last three years of ASQ bear a distinct imprint on the 
journal's content that will no longer be evident: Lou Pondy is 
stepping down after investing three years into making ASO 
a better journal. Because he succeeded, ASQ succeeded. 
Lou's fascination with synthesis, support, and symbolism, 
played out in his full correspondence with authors and 
editors, has set a standard |’m delighted to have in place. 
Lou's example wil! inform his successor, Gerald Salancik, 
who has his own strong, well-grounded, unique voice that 
will make its own distinct imprint on the pages of ASQ. My 
gratitude to Lou runs deep. My delight at Jerry's acceptance 
of a tough job runs equally deep. ASQ’s vigor derives from 
the kind of commitment and dedication that Lou has made, 
that Jerry will make, and that Howard Aldrich will continue 
to make as my associates in editing. 


ALTERNATIVES TO CONVENTIONAL ORGANIZATION 
MODEL SOUGHT . | 


The Far West Laboratories are preparing a compilation of 
organizational perspectives that are alternatives to the con- 
ventional rational model of organizations. Authors are urged 
to send reprints or preprints of relevant material, as well as 
bibliographic citations, to Dr. Sue McKibbin, Far West Labo- 
ratory, 1855 Folsom, San Francisco, CA 94117. 


LEADERSHIP SYMPOSIUM SET 


The sixth Leadership Symposium will be held at Southern 
Ilinois University-Carbondale, October 1~3, 1980. Papers 
covering leadership and managerial behavior and simulation 
for leadership research purposes are encouraged. The dead- 
line for submission is February 1, 1980. For further informa- 
tion contact J. G. Hunt or Uma Sekaran, Department of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, Southern Illinois University- 
Carbondale, Carbondale, IL 62901 (618/453-3307). 


SECOND NEW CONCEPT AWARD 


The second annual New Concept Award will be given for a 
journal article (or articles) published during the 1979 calendar 
year that is thought to have made the most significant con- 
tribution to the advancement of theory and/or method in 
organizational behavior research. The article must have been 
published in a recognized refereed journal that is generally 
available to members of the Academy of Management Or- 
ganizational Behavior Division. 


Each member of the Academy may nominate an article for 
this award but no member may nominate more than one 
article. The nomination must include a 150—250 word expla- 
nation describing the nominator’s view of the significance of 
the contnbution. One copy of the article should accompany 
the explanation. The deadline for submitting the nominations 
is May 1, 1980. The award winner(s) will be announced at 
the 1980 Academy of Management national meetings. 


Send nominations and supporting material to J. G. Hunt, De- 
partment of Administrative Sciences, Southern Illinois 
University-Carbondale, Carbondale, IL 62901. 
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TRAVEL AND TEACH PROGRAM 


The University of Maryland University College is seeking ex- 
cellent classroom lecturers for its European and Far East 
divisions. This program offers undergraduate courses to U.S. 
military personnel and dependents on overseas bases. Only 
U.S. citizens with a D.B.A. or a Ph.D. degree or doctoral 
student status and with recent successful undergraduate 
teaching experience need apply. Preference is given to 
those who can teach a range of undergraduate business 
courses. Evidence of teaching excellence is helpful when 
applying. Those with families should note that these posi- 
tions require frequent travel (often every two months); 
neither housing nor a housing allowance is provided; school- 
ing for dependent children is difficult to arrange and expen- 
sive. As, these posts are one-year appointments, only those 
on a sabbatic or a leave of absence are welcome. Write, 
sending a resume, to: Assistant Dean-Overseas Programs, 
University of Maryland University College, College Park, MD 
20742. 
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Jean Bartunek, Boston College; Orlando Behling, Ohio State University; 
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at Dallas; Charles Bidwell, University of Chicago; Robert S. Billings, Ohio 
State University; Peter M. Blau, State University of New York-Albany; Mil- 
ton R. Blood, Georgia Institute of Technology; Allen Bluedorn, Pennsyl- 
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Police Work: The Social Organization of Policing. 
Peter K. Manning. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1977. 418 
pp. $16.95. 


This book is the most extensive theoretical analysis of police 
work and organization yet to appear. It is a remarkable amal- 
gam of some of Peter Manning's previous writings on polic- 
ing, his recent participant observations on the subject, a 
scholarly review of evidence and opinion in the existing 
police literature, and scattered insights gathered from popu- 
lar culture sources. 


Elaborate descriptions of myths and illusions about policing 
generated by the police and the public comprise the first 
five chapters. These are followed by three chapters present- 
ing commonsense realities of policing as viewed from the 
inside, one chapter on factors motivating police adminis- 
trators to be publicly deceptive, and a final chapter which 
offers incisive analyses of police problems and refreshing 
policy proposals. 


The writing is more often relaxed than terse, but employs an 
occasional sparkling analogy which makes a penetrating 
point and draws sections together {e.g., p. 329).-Should you 
be one who finds police literature appealing primarily be- 
cause of its journalistic renditions of the danger, intrigue, 
and sordid features of the occupation, this book will be a 
disappointment. As the author points out in Chapter 1, it is 
not an ethnography (nearly all of the anecdotal and conver- 
sational evidence is sanitized), nor a description of day-to- 
day police work, nor a comprehensive literature review on 
policing. It is “an attempt to articulate a perspective on polic- 
ing as an activity, as an organization, as a set of symbolic 
repertoires and situated actions, as a source of myth, drama, 
and commonsense theories of social conduct” (p. 20). 


The point of departure is a passage from Durkheim's The 
Elementary Forms of Religious Life which ends: ”... in the 
presant day just as much as in the past, we see society 
constantly creating sacred things out of ordinary ones.” The 
author relies heavily on this perspective throughout, arguing 
that the contemporary police role conveys a sense of sa- 
credness which mystifies its true functions and conceals 
the realities of police work. The fundamental distinction be- 
tween public and private meanings so often drawn by those 
symbolic interactionists who admire Erving Goffman’s writ- 
ings is central to this volume. The familiar dramaturgical 
analogy (all the world is like a stage) integrates these es- 
says, though Manning may be credited with attempting to 
extend descriptions of dyadic, face-to-face encounters to 
groups and organizations and with recognizing structural 
constraints and historical processes which influence 
negotiated order. 


For those concerned with formal social control in Western 
sociaties, a thorough reading is highly recommended. Ad- 
ministrative and organizationa! specialists may find that the 
index offers useful leads to topics frequently discussed in 
ASC. A brief summary of key organizational issues that are 
discussed in the book and that are central to Manning's 
perspective fallows. 
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A valuable account of the birth of the police enterprise in a 
London, emphasizing the period 1750-1829, illustrates what 
the social historian can contribute te organizational analysis. 
Little is known about factors that inhibit or cultivate the 
formal realization of an organizing idea. The modern “police 
idea” was articulated in England some 180 years prior to its 
implementation. It was not until after major structural 
changes in London coalesced with the political strategies of 
Robert Peel that irformal modes of social control were 
judged inadequate by the public. According to Manning, 
rapid increases in urban population density, occupational 
changes creating a large aggregate of urban poor and swell- 
ing the ranks of the "dangerous classes,” a turbulent eco- 
nomic situation, a substantial growth in centralized state au- 
thority, and reduced tolerance for crime and notous protest 
were among the social and political factors responsible for 
public acceptance of the police idea. This is a rich, well- 
documented historical case study of linkages between social 
conditions and formal organization. 


In what Manning terms the “hingepin’’ essay (Chapter 4), 
he discusses sociopolitical and occupational power determi- 
nants of the transformation of the English mandate (protect- 
ing citizens and their property} into the American forces’ 
claim to a crime-fighting domain. Adopting an interorganiza- 
tional conflict modal, he traces the struggles for domain 
consensus from the early London police through the con- 
temporary American police. Efforts aimed at legitimating an 
increasingly dramatic and prestigious mission (crime- 
responsible professional work based upon applied scientific 
knowledge and technology”) have dominated environmental 
transactions (p. 98). Although there is no evidence that 
police strategies affect the crime rate, or that patrol officers 
spend much time in crime control activities, police organiza- 
tions have selected effectiveness criteria, such as arrest and 
stop statistics, in lisu of broader order-maintenance and ser- 
vice objectives. 


This is a case of goal displacement par excellence since the 
actual amount of crime in a society is unknown, the relation- 
ship between arrest and crime prevention or deterrence is 
problematic, most officers will never make a felony arrest, 
and it has not been shown that police strategies such as 
reduced response time and saturation patrolling appreciably 
affect crime statistics: arrest is usually a matter of luck. By 
insisting on the dramatic symbolism of their mission and a 
law enforcement solution to crime problems, the police are 
guaranteed short-term occupational prestige and other re- 
sources, but also failure to reach their adopted effectiveness 
criteria (Jermier, 1979). Structural contradictions in the police 
mandate, including a complex criminal justice system which 
often dismisses or negotiates cases, a high dependency 
upon the regulated community for crime-relevant informa- 
tion, and an obligation to administer violence in the name of 
community sanctity, create special aint a effective- 
ness problems. 


But police organizations behave as other orgahizations do in 

uncertain, intractable environments by resorting to the 
“dramatic management of the appearance of effectiveness” 

(p. 20). The dilemma of how to retain the power and pres- 
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tige resulting from a crime-fighting domain while recogniz- 
ing that criminal behavior is largely independent of police 
activity leads to several presentation modalities: the rhetoric 
of occupational profassionalization; marketing the image of 
an accountable command bureaucracy embellished with 
futuristic, crime-stopping machinery; manipulation of crime 
statistics; distribution of patrol styles according to political 
requisites; mystification through secrecy; collaboration with 
criminal elements; and endorsement of “bargain justice” 
systems. 


While the dramaturgical potentialities of the occupation are 
considerable, constructions of organizational reality by the 
image-making machinery vary markedly from commonsense 
understandings of policing. For example, the command bu- 
reaucracy Imagery provides a public rationale for organiza- 
tional behavior, but conceals backstage, private explanations 
of performances: "’... police present themselves rheton- 
cally (symbolically) as bureaucratically organized... [yet] 
critical aspects of police organization and practice might be 
called situationally justified action rather than bureaucratically 
mobilized and controlled paramilitary responses” (p. 108). In 
Chapter 6, accounts of discretionary arrest, negotiated rule 
meanings, informal group process and supervision, reward 
and disciplinary system perceptions, and lying in police or- 
ganizations are contrasted with command bureaucracy 
rhetoric, brilliantly clarifying the meaning of situationally jus- 
tified action. 


The final chapter recommends policy reforms and discusses 
difficulties endemic to change efforts in a traditional, reified 
occupation. Manning points out that the major problems of 
the police are social and human and defy technological solu- 
tions. To cope with such problems as morale, public trust, 
and domain inconsistencies, he recommends that police 
abandon their efforts to glamorize the occupation by shroud- 
ing it in crime-fighting symbolism. Defense of a self- 
defeating domain instead of emphasizing to the public cer- 
tain police limitations to crime control has serious morale 
costs. More importantly, these costs spill over to the core 
occupational activities of order maintenance and service. 


Manning also endorses the following: creation of a “major 
crime unit” to be paid on a piecework basis using clearances 
(not arrests) as the sniterion; specialized nonuniformed units 
to answer service calls; and a rechanneling of money usually 
paid out for “additional salaries to officers, ridiculous Flash 
Gordon equipment, or silly innovative footwear” (p. 375) to 
witnesses and informants willing to betray serious criminals. 


Police Work has two major weaknesses. First, although 
Manning advances our depth of understanding of macro- 
organizational behavior (with minimal displacement of scope) 
by applying the dramaturgical perspective to the study of 
organizational illusions, we are left with an inadequate ex- 
planation of police behavior. With few exceptions (e.g., 

p. 137), the Goffmanesque perspective leads us to a wickedly 
self-interested caricature which neglects structural influ- 
ences. Quasi-military organization design decisions that re- 
flect domain conceptualizations based on crime control 
ideology could be interpreted as converging with the domi- 
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nant technobureaucratic ideology in capitalist society 
(Habermas, 1970; Poulantzas, 1972). This possibility is not 
mentioned. Class-based descriptions of the essential police 
role as one of serving capital accumulation and other inter- 
ests of dominant groups by stabilizing existing social ar- 
rangements (e.g., Bernstein et al., 1977) received too little 
consideration. 


Manning does acknowledge that economic elites shape pub- 
lic policy, influence enforcement priorities, and constrain 
police behavior (pp. 102, 137). However, the imbalanced 
treatment of dramaturgical and structural factors leaves us 
with an incomplete representation of the complex motives 
behind police conduct. oo 


second, one never doubts Manning's authonitativeness 
when he presents evidence from his observations as a par- 
ticipant in police organizations, yet apart from some truly 
eloquent passages in the preface, there is too little discus- 
sion of how it feels to participate in social control agencies. 
This is not to suggest that an emphasis upon understanding 
behavior using shared symbols, perspectives, and cognitions 
is misplaced; only that grasping deep explanations of human 
behavior probably involves the operation of Verstehen (Abel, 
1953), hence “feeling-states.” 


Although this is not Manning's central concern, he does 
offer insights into actors‘ perceptions, meaning structures, 
and motives based on his observations. Should we not know 
something of the background expectancies, critical episodes, 
changes in perceptual acuity, emotional elasticity, etc. of 

the investigator when he acts as research instrument? _ 
Comparable reliability and validity information on quantitative 
instruments is routinely expected. 


In sum, much influential police research has been guided by 
symbolic interacticnist frameworks and conducted using 
qualitative methodologies, particularly participant observation. 
Positivists have long questioned qualitative inquiry because 
of its alleged value contamination, conceptual imprecision, 
informal style of presentation, violation of verification princi- 
ples, but, also, its lack of external validity and theory devel 
opment potential. Manning has begun to demonstrate that 
results from studies using. qualitative methods may be 
abstracted and synthesized into empircally-informed theoret- 
ical positions. The epistemological consequences of this 
work are not trivial. 


John M. Jermier 
Assistant Professcr of Organizational Behavior 
University of Florica 


Gainesville, FL 32611 
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The Unkindest Cut: Life in the Backrooms of Medicine. 
ae Millman. New York: William Morrow, 1977. 252 pp. 
8.95. 


Health care institutions have been the focus of many partic- 
ipant observation studies. Partly because of the richness of 
the material to be studied and partly because of the reluc- 
tance of health-care providers to subject their “art” to quan- 
titative analyses, qualitative studies such as Goffman’s 
Asylums, Fox's Experiment Perilous, and Becker et al.'s 
Boys in White, have been the primary means by which re- 
searchers have examined the social processes affecting the 
admission of persons to these institutions and the care they 
receive as patients. Marcia Millman’s book is an excellent 
contribution to this research tradition. The Unkindest Cut is 
an insightful report of her observations of physicians, 
nurses, and patients during a two-year-long study of 
“Lakeside” hospital — a composite of three medium-size, 
private, nonprofit teaching hospitals associated with pres- 
tigious medical schools. 


Millman‘s purpose is to describe and analyze what is said 
and done in operating rooms, emergency rooms, conference 
rooms, and other areas of the hospital typically not open to 
public scrutiny — what she refers to as the “‘backrooms of 
American medicine.” The book is divided into four parts: (1) 
competition and conflict within the hospital staff, (2) over- 
looking medical mistakes, (8) other backrooms of medicine, 
and (4) an appendix describing the circumstances surround- 
ing the controversy over coronary bypass surgery. 


Two major issues are dealt with in the book. First, Millman 
focuses attention on what she characterizes as “the com- 
peting interests and conflicts among various groups of doc- 
tors within the hospital.” This is exciting and relatively un- 
explored territory. While much has been written about con- 
flicts between the two major lines of authority coexisting in 
hospitals — the medical and administrative structures — 
conflict among groups of physicians who practice different 
forms of medicine, such as surgeons and internists, has not 
been as clearly documented. This conflict typically arises 
over professional differences of opinion regarding the best 
course of treatment for patients. The operating room is one 
arena where the conflicts commonly occur. Millman de- 
scribes vividly how one cardiac surgeon and an anes- 
thesiologist fought over the use of a coagulant during 
surgery. This conflict resulted in the surgeon pushing the 
anesthesiologist away from the bottle containing the drug 
and drastically increasing its flow. 


A different type of conflict may also be observed in hospi- 
tals: conflict generated by the different relationships that 
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various groups of ehysicians have with the hospital. A pri- 
vate teacring hospital is composed of three different types 
of doctors: private “attending” physicians; house officers 
who are Bsidents receiving clinical training while they pro- 
vide servEe to the hospital; and full-time senior staff physi-’ 
cians whe teach, supervise a department, or provide 
hospital-based services such as pathology. Millman de- 
scribes haw these groups of doctors have conflicting inter- 
ests and sresents case histories of patients whose care was 
delayed c dispatched with less than optimal safety for the 
patient as a result of intergroup conflict. For example, resi- 
dents terd to regard their work as an opportunity to learn 
how to treat unusual cases. They are annoyed when private, 
attending-doctors (whose income largely depends on the 
admissior to and maintainance in the hospital of their pa- 
tients) bring patients suffering from common diseases to 
the hosp£al. In an effort to assert power in such cases, 
residents will sometimes alter or delay implementing the 
prescriptions and tests ordered by the attending physician. 


Millman recognizes that such conflict among groups of 
physicians is increasing. This is due, at least in part, to the 
increasec specialization of medicine and the greater reliance 
of the medical profession on hospital-based technology. The 
office-bat ed, solo, general practitioner is hard-pressed to 
maintain is or her practice when the competition from spe- 
cialists ard hospital-based clinics is so keen. Hence, control 
of the technology of medicine has become central to the. 
practitionars’ livelihood. Although Millman touches briefly on 
these issges, she is clearly not as much at home with 
macro-heaith policy developments as she is with the day- 
to-day fumctioning of modern hospitals. 


Having icentified several ways by which conflicts between 
groups o physicians can lead to poor quality of care, 
Millman then addresses the second major issue of her 
analysis: the ways that doctors systematically ignore and 
justify er ors in diagnosis and treatment. In this crucial part 
of the book, she refers to this process as the neutralization 
of medical mistakes. When required to demonstrate that 
their orgenization assures quality, physicians and adminis- 
trators tydically point to numerous committees within hospi- 
tals that monitor the quality of care delivered to patients. A 
partial list of these committees includes utilization review, 
medical udit, morbidity review, tissue review, antibiotic 
usage reew, and drug utilization review. The argument of 
many critcal observers of health care and hospitals is that 
there is cearly lacking in this set of activities a systematic 
approach:that “ties in” and coordinates the information col- 
lected by-each committee, develops and implements reme- 
dial actiors, and follows up to see that problems have been 
correctec. Hence, the path to better care from this perspec- 
tive is though better organizational structure. Millman, on 
the other hand, argues that the neutralization'response is 
built into zhe organization of hospital life and the profes- 
sional traning of physicians. Doctors have internalized jus- 
tifications for making mistakes and the norm) of not challeng- 
ing one another's competence and judgment] From 
Millman’s perspective, regardless of how many committees 
are estat ished to assure quality or how they are structured, 
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as long as the performance of physicians is controlled 
through a process of peer review, substantial improvements 
in the quality of care provided patients will not be achieved. 


It is particularly ironic that physicians may have the most to 
gain by reading Millman’s book, yet her own research 
strongly argues that they would, in fact, benefit the least. 
Most physicians will not read such a critical account of their 
profession, and those that are willing to read the book are 
likely to neutralize its message. 


Millman‘s book will be useful to students and teachers 
throughout the social and health sciences. It can serve as a 
model for other qualitative studies. | especially was pleased 
to find in the book an explicit description of her theoretical 
perspective — symbolic interaction — and her framework — 
the political economy of health care — for understanding 
the health care system. As her analysis unfolds, the reader 
can see Clearly the underlying assumptions that guide her 
observations. Such explicitness and rigor should be com- 
mended and emulated by other students of the health-care 
system. 


Thomas G. Rundall 

Assistant Professor of Medical Care Organizations 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 
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Negotiations: Varieties, Contexts, Processes, and Social 
Order. 

Anselm Strauss. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1978. 275 pp. 
$13.95. - 


Anselm Strauss argues for the fundamental importance of 
negotiations underlying social orders. To understand the real- 
ity of an organization (or of any social order for that matter), 
Strauss suggests that the researcher must carefully examine 
negotiations within the organization, including the structural 
and contextual features of those negotiations. This book 
thus nicely complements the current research on organiza- 
tions that document the dynamic construction and manipula- 
tion of organizational reality and that challenge rationalistic 
and functionalist perspectives. 


Negotiations is an important book of conceptual theory. 
Strauss draws on a wide range of research on social organi- 
zation and bargaining to develop a conceptual framework 
applicable to a variety of different negotiation situations. An 
explicit premise of the book is that negotiations are ‘‘rela- 
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tively uraversal” phenomena and not simply a characteristic 
of modern society (as some scholars suggest). Even further, 
Strauss argues, “a given social order, even the most repres- 
sive, wculd be inconceivable without some forms of negoti- 
ation” (p. 235). Thus, one of the book’s central arguments is 
that “sccial orders are always in some sense also negotiated 
orders” p. xi). Strauss explains that the qualifying phrase 
“in soma sense” is a caution against any inference that a 
theory cf negotiation could explain everything about a given 
social order. A key issue for research, in fact, is to show 
how neaotiation relates to other modes of action such as 
coercior, persuasion, manipulation, and so forth. Related to 
this issi Is the basic need to link explicitly larger structural 
considerations of social setting with a more microscopic 
analysis df negotiation processes. 


Strauss 38 addressing very significant and interesting ques- 
tions hee. He is also tackling directly the classic knotty 
problems of bridging macro- and micro-social analysis, and 
of balanzing an understanding of social constraints with an 
emphass on individual freedom and choice. Strauss’ own 
theoretical position is antideterministic: "a variant of the in- 
teractiorast approach” as he says. In this book he draws 
heavily cn his earlier research on the “negotiated order” of 
hospitals; he elaborates on points made previously and adds 
suggestive new features in an attempt to develop a more 
general z nalysis of negotiation. 


Althougia the book will rightfully cemmand a good deal of 
favorable attention, its theoretical paradigm is seriously 
weakened by the imprecision and ambiguity in definitions of 
key concepts. As an example, “negotiation” is defined 
broadly zs “one of the possible means of ‘getting things 
accomplshed’ when parties need to deal with each other to 
get thosə things done” (p. 2). On the previous page Strauss 
criticizes-two dictionary definitions of negotiation for giving 
“no clea guidance for making distinctions between negotia- 
tion and agreements arrived at without negotiation,” yet 

_ Strauss’ Dwn definition is prey to the same criticism. One of 
Strauss’ main points is the need to relate negotiation to its 
alternati-es such as persuasion, education, manipulation, ap- 
peal to authority, and coercion. Yet the book gives very few 
clues to distinguish negotiation from these other modes. 
One clue emerges on page 11 where Strauss distinguishes 
between agreement and negotiation, saying that negotiation 
“always implies some tension between parties, else they 
would nct be negotiating.” Another clue is suggested to- 
ward the end of the book tn a discussion of the relationship 
of implic-t negotiation to nonnegotiated “limits.” But surely a 
book so ‘otally devoted to analysis of negotiation should 
provide € more explicit discussion of the basic concept (as 
well as a:-definitior that is more operational). | 


To introduce the book, Strauss réviews some of the current 
literaturezon negotiation. He notes the narrow, topical focus 
of much~esearch in the areas of labor bargaining, diplomatic 
negotiations, and erms control negotiations. Theoretical 
analyses2f bargaining by scholars such as Thomas Schelling 
and Fred Jkle have broadened the field and stimulated more 
analytica. research. But still Strauss notes quite correctly that 
“the moes general literature on negotiations is not utilized 
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very much by non-specialists in negotiation” (p. 9), One rea- 
son for this involves the assumptions about social order that 
underlia much of bargaining theory (e.g., the rationalistic as- 
sumptions of game theory). A general theory of negotiation 
should be able to handle a variety of different social orders, 
Strauss argues, and it should incorporate. data on a much 
fuller range of negotiations than is presently studied. 


Following the introduction, the book is divided into two 
parts. In Part One, Strauss critically analyzes well-known re- 
search to bring out the relationship between a researcher's 
implicit theory of negotiation and the interpretation he gives 
to his data. Part One is fascinating reading. Strauss takes 
what he admits is excellent work in social science and 
shows how much is missing or is improperly analyzed be- 
cause of the researcher's conception of negotiation. Work 
examined in this section includes studies by Erving 
Goffman, Peter Blau, Alvin Gouldner, Edward Banfield, Wil- 
liam Riker, James Coleman, and Edward Morse. Only in 
Morse's study of the bargaining structure of NATO does 
Strauss find a focus on negotiations that is explicitly linked 
to a substantive theory of social order. In the other works, 
negotiations are either overlooked or not built into the au- 
thor’s theory. 


For example, both Riker and Banfield focus on negotiations 
but only in a descriptive, narrative way. Careful analysis of 
their descriptions leads Strauss to suggest rather significant 
modifications to their theories of coalition formation and 
political influence, respectively. Strauss thus uses the re- 
searcher's own data on negotiation to criticize the theorizing 
based on that research. In this way he underscores a key 
point: “negotiations are not just another interesting 
phenomenon or special area for research” (p. 95), but in- 
stead they are integral to an understanding of social orders. 


In Part Two, Strauss presents his own analytic paradigm for 
studying negotiations and he applies it to a number of pub- 
lished case studies. The cases illustrate a variety of negotia- 
tion processes in very different social settings: brideweaith 
negotiations between clans in Africa; negotiations within 
psychiatric and geriatric wards; negotiations between insur- 
ance companies and claimants; negotiations of a corrupt 
political machine; and negotiations among countnes as in 
the Benelux agreements, the setting up of the Nuremberg 
trials, and the negotiations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union ovar the Balkans. By his choice of sucha 
wide range of negotiation situations, Strauss effectively em- 
phasizes the general applicability of his analysis. He orga- 
nizes the cases around issues such as continuous working 
relations in an organization, building cooperative structures, 
interplay of legal and illegal negotiations in the political 
arena, and limits, silent bargains, and implicit negotiation. 


The key concepts that seem to shape Strauss’ paradigm of 
negotiation are structural context, negotiation context, and 
negotiations — particularly subprocesses of negotiation. The 
structural context is "that ‘within which’ the negotiations 
take place, in the largest sense” (p. 98). For example, the 
structural context of the negotiations within a mental hospi- 
tal include the histcrical development of the care of the 
mentally ill in the United States, characteristics of the medi- 
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cal profession, especially the specialty of psychiatry, the cur- 
rent idec ogical debate within psychiatry over the nature and 
treatmert of mental illness, and the division of labor in men- 
tal hospizals. One very important property of the structural . 
context is the respective actors’ views or theories of negoti- 
ation. Hew an acter thinks about negotiation bears directly 
on such Ssues as “when, how, about what, with whom, 
and how-much he would negotiate” (p. 102). Too often in 
researchthe actor's implicit assumptions about negotiation 
are not presented. Likewise, other key features of the larger 
structura. context of negotiation are typically ignored or used 
only as background material, instead of being directly related 
to the daca on negotiations. 


To link the structural context to actual negotiations, Strauss 
introduces the term negotiation context, which refers “‘spe- 
cifically to the structural properties entering very directly as 
conditiors into the course of the negotiation itself” (p. 99). 
This concept is analogous to “awareness context,” a notion 
developed in Strauss’ earlier research. Significant properties 
of any negotiation context include: the balance of power in 
the negcziation; the number of negotiators, their expenence 
and whom they represent; whether the negotiations are 
one-shot. repeated, sequential, or linked; the visibility of the 
transactiens; the stakes involved; the alternatives to negoti- 
ation; and the number and complexity of the issues in- 
volved. These variables are clearly important, although not 
original vith Strauss; they will be familiar to anyone ac- 
quainted with the literature on negotiations. 


What Strauss does contnbute is an excellent formulation of 
the inter lay between structural and negotiation contexts 
and betuzen negotiation outcomes and contexts. Strauss 
writes that “structural context is larger, more encompassing, 
than negotiation context, but the lines of impact can run 
either wey. That is, changes in the former may have impact 
on the latter, and vice versa” (p. 101). In addition, negotia- 
tion outcemes can contribute to changes in negotiation con- 
texts whch in turn may affect future negotiations, and 
perhaps 2ven shape the structural context itself. These 
ideas arévery prornising and suggestive for further re- 
search. For example, one might ask, under what conditions 
will indivdual negctiations lead to changes in the negotiation 
context? Dr, how might negotiations combine with other 
modes o action (coercion, persuasion, etc.) to affect the 
structura context? Likewise, one can focus on the prop- 
erties of structural and negotiation contexts to improve 
greatly one’s analysis of specific negotiations; indeed, this is 
one of Stauss’ aims in his analysis of the various case 
studies o” negotiation. 


Unfortunately, the notion of subprocesses of negotiation is 
quite poccly developed. Strauss never defines the concept 
but simply asserts it by example. The first examples of sub- 
processes given are “making tradeoffs, obtaining kickbacks, 
paying of debts, and negotiating agreements} ' (p. 98). Later, 
in the case analyses, other “subprocesses” are named, 

such as, exploring of legitimate boundaries through proffer- 
ing advarcages and territorial claiming, covert making of deals, 
renegotiæing previous agreements, balancingiof accumu- 
lated favcrs and obligations, payment for illegal services, the 
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progressive building of agreement, hypassing of negotia- 
tions, and a host of others. There is considerable overlap in 
the subprocesses identified and there are no indicators that 
a researcher might use to aid in discovering subprocesses in 
his or her own data. The term “subprocess” implies a cate- 
gory under negotiation process. Then one wonders why 
"bypassing of negotiation” is an example of a subprocess. 
Also, Strauss names “mediation” as both a "subprocess of 
negotiation” and as an “alternative to negotiation.” 


Strauss intends that the “various permutations and cluster- 
ings” of negotiations contexts will “constitute the explana- 
tions for the specific kinds of negotiators, interreactions, tac- 
tics, strategies, subprocesses of negotiation, and conse- 
quences” (p. 100). At this stage the explanatory power of 
his analysis is not highly developed. We need hypotheses 
that explicitly link structural and contextual features to spe- 
cific kinds of negotiations in order to strengthen the 
framework presented here. The literature on dispute settle- 
ment (or conflict management) contains many interesting 
hypotheses which could be profitably integrated into 
Strauss’ conceptualization. Indeed, an emphasis on studying 
dispute negotiations within their particular social contexts 
has long characterized research in the area of anthropology 
of law. Conversely, the need to analyze social and political 
structure by looking at underlying processes (including 
negotiation) has also been argued by anthropologists and 
political scientists. Hopefully there will be more discussion 
of these ideas across disciplines. Strauss’ book represents 
an excellent step in this direction. It is, however, only a step, 
and | would underline Strauss’ own disclaimer that the 
analysis “falls far short of constituting a theory of negotia- 
tion’? (p. xi). 

Finally, to link this book to issues in qualitative methodology, 
it is clear that the approach Strauss advocates requires data 
on precess and on individual perceptions of negotiation and 
alternative modes of action. Strauss does not discuss how 
one might gather this data. Elsewhere, | have suggested 
the usefulness of ethnographic methods for studying 
negotiations (Mather, 1979). By close and continuous in- 
teraction with the individuals under investigation, the re- 
searcher can follow the course of negotiations over a period 
of time, can examine crucial side negotiations, and can gain 
an understanding of the actors’ implicit theories of negotia- 
tion. Field-based research such as participant observation 
will also do much to ensure a sensitivity to context that is so 
necessary for an adequate analysis of negotiation. 


In conclusion, | am not entirely persuaded by the paradigm 
presented here. But | applaud the general thrust of the book 
and | share Strauss’ enthusiasm for the potential of a 
negotiation analysis that is linked to a concern for social 
orders. 


Lynn M. Mather 

Assistant Professor of Government 
Dartmouth College 

Hanover, NH 03755 
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If one is to believe Shulamit Reinharz, becoming a social 
scientist can be dangerous to one’s health. In a broadly con- 
ceived, if somewhat laborious book, she argues that the 
path to sociological enlightenment is a rocky, crooked, and 
personal one. Moreover, this path is full of emotional traps, 
blind alleys, pitfalls, and other obstacles. To Reinharz, a 
sociologist currently teaching at the University of Michigan, 
navigating this tricky path well requires that one listen 
closely to those whom one studies while paying close atten- 
tion to the methodological choices one is constantly making 
while conducting such studies. The message is an old one 
to be sure but, to Reinharz, the message has often been 
ignored. vo 


The perspective taxen in this quasi-autobiographical book is 
therefore highly critical of contemporary social research. Her 
position is captured well by an early statement: "For me, 

the problem with much of sociology is the shallowness of 
tts methods, representing a simplistic attitude toward the 
question of how we can know something is the case...” 
(p. 4). 


As the title suggests, the book revolves around the author's 
account of her professional training. As one who is presently 
undergoing such a process, | identified quite easily with the 
soul searching methodological dilemmas described in the 
book. Indeed, | quite agree with and applaud the author’s 
perspective on much of the existing methodological litera- 
ture. But, despite my sympathetic and appreciative reading 
of Reinharz’ personal odyssey through graduate school and 
briefly beyond, | do not see the work as contributing much 
toward the resolution, however partial, of the current meth- 
odological and epistemological problems facing social scien- 
tists. The book does not present a “new perspective” as 
she claims, for Reinharz follows what seems to be a rather 
familiar and well-worn path. 


The journey itself is descnbed chronologically by presenting 
reflective accounts of a series of flawed research projects 
undertaken by the author. The voice of the author resem- 
bles the convert who, upon looking back, sees only a waste- 
land left far behind. For those who have not been involved 
in qualitative fieldwork, the book might be read as a set of 
parables that could enliven and enrich a traditional methods 
class concerned with how one comes to know the social 
world. But for those who have been invoived in such work 
and know of Its contours and nuances, the veny same para- 
bles have little to offer. The problem here is that the re- 

. search from which the parables come is itselfiunderdevel- 
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oped, unfocused, unpublished, and unknown. It is indeed 
difficult to appreciate a discussion of others’ methods when 
one learns little of what they have accomplished. 


The book is organized around the author's description of 
three research projects — a questionnaire study of teacher 
attitudes, a participant observation study in a mental hospi- 
tal, and a team field-study in an Israeli border town under 
constant threat of air attack. For each project, Reinharz pro- 
vides a detailed case history of her research role including a 
lengthy consideration of the various operational dilemmas, 
emotional conflicts, and “mental blocks” she faced in carry- 
ing out each of the described roles. According to Reinharz, 
surmounting these always personalized obstacles is the 
principal individual problem faced by students as they move 
through a professional socialization process in the social sci- 
ences. For Reinharz, this problem boiled down to a search 
for a method that could be viewed as consistent with her 
apparently stable and deeply held values and beliefs. 


The author begins describing this search in.Chapter 1 where 
she considers how students typically learn to become re- 
searchers in graduate school. Her own experiences serve as 
the template for this process. In this chapter, Reinharz ar- 
gues that because there is a dearth of studies that describe 
the actual doing of social research, students are left with 
only textbook approaches and idealized versions of success- 
ful projects (handed down by word of mouth) from which to 
fashion a methodological approach to whatever problems 
interest them. In Reinharz’ case, the prevailing methodologi- 
cal imagery was altogether disconfirmed — and painfully so 
— when the realities of the methods were revealed in practice. 


The discrepancies between the idealized version of social 
science research and Reinharz’ experiences as a research 
assistant are detailed in Chapters 2 and 3. Among the topics 
she covers in this rather engaging section of the book are: 
the rituals of questionnaire-based research; the artificial 
worlds created thrcugh the use of research instruments; 
and the various kinds of naive assumptions many survey 
researchers make regarding how subjects respond to ques- 
tionnaires (e.g., that they are compliant, honest, knowledge- 
able, and have total recall). Reinharz’ altogether negative and 
somewhat frightening experience with survey methods 
leads her to discard the approach totally and she uses it as 
the whipping post jor the remainder of the book. There is 
however reason to suspect that the author has tossed the 
baby out with the bath water because the particular project 
she describes seems to have been a hurried, hired-hand, 
carelessly thought out, and dismal project that resembles 
the worst of the contract research endeavors. The entire 
study took only a matter of months from its ill-conceived 
conception to its thankful but expensive end. Certainly even 
the most committed of survey researchers would treat such 
a project just as savagely as Reinharz. Moreover, this single 
experience belies the author’s own, rather sensible stance 
regarding the necessity to mesh the problem to the 
method. Yet, despite such overstatement, these two chap- 
ters are the most focused and succinct chapters to be found 
in the book. Reinharz is both vivid and convincing when she 
tackles the assumptions upon which survey research rests. 
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Chapters 4 and 5 take the reader into the field with the 
researcrer. Reinharz assumes a participant observation role 
in the second study reported in the book. As a dance 
therapis. on an adolescent ward in a mental hospital, the . . 
author oped to study how friendships were carved out by 
the patients. Very little is mentioned about how she actually 
carried cut the study except to report that by overpreparing 
her research agenda prior to entry, she was somehow 
“blockec” from shifting her research focus to other more 
accessit e and perhaps critical areas. In massive detail, she 
describes a number of rather unsurprising difficulties as- 
sociated-with her version of participant observation. In par- 
ticular, Feinharz ir.cludes lengthy, often redundant, and what 
| felt we-e tortured discussions of the numerous conflicts 
she discovered between her role as a Social researcher in 
the hospital and her role as a bonafide resident staff 
member How such conflicts affected the few relationships 
she built(and those she failed to build) with the patients in 
the warc is the thame of this section. Although Reinharz 
sees such conflicts as reasons to show this research role 
inadequete and flawed, it is at least arguable that her failure 
to come to terms with the rather well-known but intractable 
dilemmas of participant observations reflects more upon the 
author's nexperience in such a role and apparent lack of 
external aid, comfort, and guidance than it does upon the 
method tself. 


Reinharz own resolutions to these personal and professional 
probleme are treatad in Chapters 5, 8, and 7. “Experiential 
analysis” is the lakel Reinharz uses for the research 
methodc ogy she ñas now come to embrace. What most 
disturbec her in earlier research endeavors was the om- 
nipresen- feeling tnat she was denying her own beliefs and 
experiences in an effort to be scientific. These discordant 
feelings were however washed away when the author be- 
came involved in the third research project described in the 
book. Ths project was an 11-day field study undertaken by a 
team of searchers in an Israeli border community. Osten- 
sibly, the purpose of this study was to examine the effects 
on family life of the intermittent but deadly shelling that was 
occurring in the town. Again we learn little of the results of 
the study but we do learn that through this experience the 
author was able to drastically reduce the sense of personal 
frustration she had experienced in the earlier projects. Sev- 
eral points are mentioned that enabled this transformation to 
occur. First, the research was, in Reinharz’ terms, purpose- 
ful, practEal, and of use to the beleaguered community. 
Second, the research team’s role and objectives in the town 
were not hidden but were explained fully to the members of 
the comraunity. Thus, community residents became involved 
in the study as partners and informants as opposed to mere 
subjects ær respondents. Third, the lack of a preformed prob- 
lem to stt dy apparently allowed the author to' examine the 
most proklematic aspects of the situation as they gradually 
became known to her in the field. Fourth, the team ap- 
proach provided a structure through which findings, research 
strategies, and interpersonal difficulties in the field could be 
continuotsly approached and discussed. Fifth and evidently 
most important, this particular research proj ject demon- 
strated tc the author that her own fears about the shelling 
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helped her to better understand how the families in the 
community felt. In brief, Reinharz came to realize that her 
own experience of and reactions to the situation were 
among the most valid data she had access to within the 
setting. 


This fifth point represents the final stage in the author's 
becoming a social scientist. The method as described is es- 
sentially an inductive research strategy that attempts to cap- 
ture the meaning of social phenomena through the personal 
experiences of the researcher. To walk in the same shoes 
as those who are studied and meticulously record one’s ac- 
tions and reactions is what Reinharz calls “experimental 
analysis.” She adopts this method as the one most consist- 
ent with her own values. Reinharz is careful here however 
and notes that this method makes no pretense of objectivity 
in the traditional sense of the term. And, while it is clear 
that she regards objectivity as at best a quixotic quest, she 
does exhort the “experiential analyst” to document the re- 
search process and display for the reader just how the re- 
searcher entered the scene, sha ae the work, and 
discovered what was taking place. 


Overall, the book represents a modest contribution to the 
literature describing how certain forms of social research 
become practical accomplishments. Yet, much of this 
ground has been covered before and covered in ways that 
do not skirt, as Reinharz does, the result of social research. 
Many personal accounts of the research process in sociol- 
ogy are available, Fer example, in comparison to this book, 
Hammond (1964), Glazer (1972), and Douglas (1976) come 
immediately to mind as more thorough, reasoned, and par- 
simonious statements of what actually goes on in various 
types of research. Moreover, | doubt any knowledgeabie 
reader will be shocked to learn that “experiential analysis” 
plays a role in virtually all social research. The book is 
praiseworthy only to the extent that a// social researchers 
need a further prod to be more self-conscious and explicit 
about how they conduct their studies. Ultimately, however, 
the reader may well wonder as | did after finishing this book 
whether or not this prod might have been far more effec- 
tive had it been aimed in a more discriminating and directed 
fashion. 


Deborah M. Kolb 

Assistant Professor of Organizational Behavior and industrial 
Relations 

Simmons College, Graduate Program in Management 

Boston, MA 02115 
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1. Type all copy double-spaced on one side only. 

2. To parmit anonymity, the author's name should not appear on the manu- 
script proper. Instead attach a cover page giving the title of the article and the 
name and affiliation of each author. The first page of the manuscript should 
then restate the title for the purposes of identification. 

3. Include an informative abstract of less than 100 words with each copy of the 


paper. 


Format of References in Text 


Use foctnotes sparingly. Material of importance should be incorporated within 
the text; material having weak relevance should be deleted. References to 
other articles, books, and other source works should be cited within the text by 
noting — in parentheses— the last name of the author, the year of publication, 
and page numbers where appropriate. Do not use “‘ibid.,”’ “op. cit,” or “Joc. 
cit.’ specify subsequert citations of the sama source in the same way as the 


first. Citation. Examples follow: 


t. lf the author's name s in the text, follow it with the year in parentheses. 


P“... Evan {1963} has advocated... 


insert it and the year in parentheses. [“. . 
references are separated by semicolons. ["’.. 


1960}.""] 


. | if the authors name is not in the text, 


. the era (Brewster, 1958).‘"] Multiple 
. (cf. Stern, 1953; Ben-David, 


2. inthe case of dualauthorship, give both authors’ last names; but in the case 
of four or more authors, give only the first author's name followed by et al. ["’. .. 


(Merck and Ford, 1964; Dill et al., 1966)... ." 


] 


3. Page numbers, to indizate a passage of special relevance or to give the 
source of a quotation, follow the year and are preceded by a colon. [Chandler 


(1966: 478) states... .”] 


4. If there is more than zne reference to the same author in the same year 


postscript the date with “a, b,c..." D"... 


The List of References in Appendix 


(Parsons, 1966a)... .'7] 


Alphabetize by author, aid for each author list in chronological sequences. List 
the authors’ names exactly as written in the source cited. Use no italics and use 


no abbreviations. See examples: 


Ben-David, Joseph, and Awraham 

Zloczower 

1962 “Universities and academic 
systems in modern societies.” 
European Journal of Sociology, 
3: 45-84. 


Dill, William R. 

1962 ‘Administrative decision mak- 
ing.” In Sidney Mailick and Ed- 
ward H. VanNess ‘ads.), Con- 
capts and Issues ir Administra- 
tive Behavior: 29—48. En- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Frentice-Hall. 


Halre, Mason (ed.) 
1959 Modem Organization Theory. 
New York: Wiley. 


McKelvey, William W. 

1967 Expectational Noncomplemen- 
tarity and Deviant Adaptation in 
a Research Organization. Doc- 
toral dissertation, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Parsons, Talcott 

1956a "Suggestions for a sociologi- 
cal approach to the theory of 
organization—i.”” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, 1: 
63—85, ; 

“Suggestions for a sociologi- 
cal approach to the theory of 
organizations—li.” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 1: 
225—239. 
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Politics 
Backstage 
Inside the 
California Legislature 
Michael J. BeVier 

Foreword and Afterword by 
Eugene Bardach 


“If you want to know how your 
government works, and how much - 
it even is your government, read ` 
this book.”* | 

A first-person, behind-the-scenes. 
account of legislative decision- . 
making, this is the story of the 
complex and intense political 
maneuvering that underlies the 
passage of major bills in any 
legislative context. 

“A joy to read. . . . plenty of thrills, 
spills, and narrow escapes. 
Exhilarating in its celebration of 
process, sobering in its deeper 
implications, this is an important | 
book.”—-Morton Kamins, | 


Los Angeles Times Book Review* 
280 pp. 1979 ISBN 0-87722-150-2 $15.00 
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“CX Temple University Press 
Broad and Oxford Streets 
Philadeiphia, PA 19122 
(215) 787-8787 





-Financial Management 


in Human Service 
Organizations 

Roger Lohmann ; 
This is the first book in over thirty 
years to deal with the full scope of 
financial concerns in human service, 
agencies from an administrative 
point of view. Intended to bridge 


.. the gap between social workers and: ` 
business managers, this book not’ ` 


only synthesizes existing treatments 
of fund-raising and evaluation, but 


also shows how the various phases ` 


of financial management are related. 
Professor Lohmann uses clear and © 
conversational language to explain 
the technical aspects of management 
science and illustrates concepts ind 
theories of financial management in 
the context of practical situations. 
Approx. 300 pp. 1979 ISBN 0-87722-166-9 


| 
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-| Organization Without Authority 


Dilemmas of Social Control in Free Schools 


Ann Swidler 


Here is one of the first systematic sociological treatments 
of the alternative organizations that emerged from the 


' social and political movements of the 1960s and ’?0s. Based 


on rich, ethnographic case studies of two free schools, this 
book synthesizes material from studies of free schools as 
well as other alternative organizations such as communes, 
work collectives, and free clinics—to describe the distinc- 
tive patterns of leadership, social pressure, and social 
control that emerge in such organizations. $12.50 


Harvard University Press 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 021358 
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The Texts to Consider Seriously 
in the 80s 


EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR IN GRGANIZATIONS: Learning From the 
interplay of Cases, Concepts, and Student Experiences, Revised 
Edition 

Allan R. Cohen, Stephen L Fnk, Herman Gadon, and Robin D. Willits, 

all of the University of New Hampshire 


READINGS IN ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND HUMAN 
_ PERFORMANCE, Third Editien 
L. L. Cummings, University of Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION TO ORGAHIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR: 


Text and Readings 
L. L. Cummings and Randall 3. Dunham, University of Wisconsin 


MANAGING ORGANIZATIOHAL BEHAVIOR: Achieving Results 
Through Understanding and Action 
Cyrus F. Gibson, Index Systens, Inc. 


PERSONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
Herbert G. Heneman, Ill and Donald P. Schwab, both of the University of 
Wisconsin, John A. Fossum, University of Michigan, and Lee D. Dyer, 
Cornell University 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIDUR: Its Data, First Principles, and 
Applications, Third Edition 
Joe Kelly, Concordia Universty 


MANAGEMENT: Theory and Application, Revised Edition 
Leslie W. Rue and Lloyd L. Byars, both of Georgia State eM 


MANAGEMENT: A Life Cycle. Approach 
David A. Tanslk, Richard B. Chase, and Nicholas J. Aquilano, 
all of the University of Arizona 


ORGANIZATION THEORY AND DESIGN, Revised Edition 
Robert A. Ullrich, Vanderbilt Jniversity, and George F. Wieland | 
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New from fF ae | 
|Martinus Nijhoff Publishing: 
Middle Range Theory andthe Theories of Labour Market _ 
Study of Organizations = Segmentation 

Craig C. Pinder and Larry F. Moore, editors A critique | 

A collection of papers byleadingsocialand Ray Loveridge and Albert Louis Mok 
behavioral scientists exploring Robert Merton’s This overview of the literature on labour mar- 
concept of “middle range theory” and its signif- ket segmentation in Europe and North Amer- 


icance:for the scientific study of organizations. ica indicates weaknesses in available data, and- 


1980, cloth, 384 pp., $30.00 offers a critique of the manpower policies of 
some European countries. 


1979, cloth, 242 pp., $38.45 
Futures for Work 7 


Geert Hofstede, editor - 
This volume provides both an historic sketch of Working on the Quality of 
how the first Works Councils in the Netherlands Working Life 


came into being, and offers ideas to social Developments in Europe 

designers about how we want our organiza- International Council for the Quality of 
tions to develop in the future. Working Life 

1979, cloth, 222 pp., $16.95 This volume is a report on innovative Quality of 


Working Life experiences within individual 
European countries. This project was funded 
by the German Marshall Fund of the U.S.,-and 


Martinus Nijhoffis the publisher was designed to facilitate the exchange of 
of the journal, Public Choice experiences across international boundaries. 


1979, cloth, 400 pp., $32.00 _ 







Making Organizations Work 
Trevor Owen ee 8 
wee To order, or to requesta free. This book considers the effect on management 
mm catalog, please write to: structures and practices of two relatively new 


developments: the turbulence and instability of 
the environment within which industry is 
placed, and the.break-up‘of power systems 
within organizations based on hierarchical 
authority. 

1978, cloth, 184 pp., $19.75 (paper, $11.00) 


Martinus Nijhoff Publishing . 
Suite 36] 
160 Old Derby St. 
Hingham, MA 02043 


- Orders from outside North America . 
should be sent to: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers Group 
Distribution Center 
P.O. Box 322 ` . 
3300 AH Dordrecht, The Netherlands Individual orders must be prepaid. 


This Publication 
is Available in 
MICROFORM 
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Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 3 
300 North Zeeb Roag 18 Bedford Row 
Ann Arbor, Mi 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ 
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